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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor rtf the Asiatic Journal. 


Siu, — 1. The similarity in the 
usages, customs, See. of distant re- 
gions and of remote ages, lias amu- 
singly and profitably attracted tlie 
notice and employed the pens of 
many writers. The same may be 
said, in a greater degree, of the affi- 
nity of language among people geo- 
graphically and chronologically 
remote from each other. Such 
coincidences are sometimes very 
striking and unaccountable, and 
have given rise to speculations of 
various descriptions ; — curious, 
learned, profound, extravagant, 
&c. But I do not recollect any 
writer attempting to amuse or in- 
struct the public in a branch of 
coincidence, if I may be allowed 
to speak, that appears to me to 
be as curious and striking as any 
above noted, and indeed nearly' 
related to them ; and which as na- 
turally gives rise to speculations 
that, if pursued, might ramify in- 
to all the descriptions just enume- 
rated. I mean in the names of 
places ; such as cities, towns, hills, 
rivers, &c. which may be generi- 
cally classed under the head of 
geographical nomenclature. 

2. I have little pretension to the 
power of amusing or instructing 
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the public ; but perhaps some of 
your readers may condescend to 
excuse, and accept this attempt 
to contribute somewhat to their 
amusement, by pointing out sun- 
dry coincidences in the geographi- 
cal nomenclature of India and other 
parts of the world, between which, 
if is not easy to perceive the chan- 
nels of intercommunication. 

.‘5. For the subject of this letter 
I will take the interior of Africa, 
and show that many ol its towns, 
hills, frc. have Sanskrit names. 
What their signification may' lie. 
if they have any. in the languages 
of Africa, I have no mean- of as- 
certaining. Some sound like cor- 
rupt Arabic : but perhaps have no 
meaning in modern language. 

-1. I beg leave to premise, that 
although in all parts of the world, 
all original names of places may 
reasonably be supposed to have 
been significant in the local lan- 
guage ; yet, in the lapse of time 
the sounds have altered, and the 
sense has been forgotten in so ma- 
ny instances, that etymological re- 
search has been often put to the 
test, and not seldom extended tc 
whimsical lengths, in the attempt 
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2 On Sanskrit Names of Places 
to trace such varied sounds and 
meanings up the tortuous stream 
of ages back*. 

5. In hilly and poetical countries 
(most hilly countries are or have 
been poetical) mythology, the 
religion of the day, has lent its 
extensive aid, to geographical no- 
menclatures. This remark applies 
strongly to India, where the Pan- 
theon of the Hindus is found to 
have been the grand magazine 
whence such persons have derived 
and applied their varied appella- 
tions ; a very great proportion of 
which is thus easily traced by any 
one moderately skilled in the dia- 
lects of India. And as the sacred 
language of the Hindus, and their 
mythology, are little or nothing 
altered in the lapse of many cen- 
turies, in India we may run and 
read in the features of nature, and 
in the early works of man, the 
origin not only of local nomencla- 
ture, but of the names of places 
very ancient, and very distant from 
this supposed source. Through 
what channel, lingual and geogra- 
phical, the current of connection 
may have run is not evident, and 
is the subject of the speculations 
above described. 

6. In the interior of Africa, then, 

I invite your readers to remark the 
following names of places, which 
occurred to me, in a recent peru- 
sal of Park’s last Mission, as com- 
ing within the purview of this let- 
ter, and which in fact have indu- 
ced me to write it. 

7. Jonkakonda, page 112 ; Ten- 
diconda, p. 124 ; Kootakunda — 
Tattikonda, p. 130; Baraconda, p. 
132 ; Seesekund, p. 134 ; Tamba- 
kunda, p. 157 ; Mariancounda, p. 
290 ; Tandacunda, p. 291 ; Fatte- 


* A stranger t.i the languages of Europe, or 
an nnin<micted Englishman, would not ea- 
sily recognize the names nt our Saviour in the 
rcoMahs the natives only hall a dozen leagues 
to theeastwaru ''f us. The French pronunciation 
cannot fiarh^ps be better » xprtssid by our letters 
than thus — Zsbazo Kree. This may serve to show 
pome of the difficulties of ety mologists ; and what 
liceii.e rosy be taken and al'owed, when ag^s and 
oceans have rolled betv'een the refers thus at- 
tensed to be re-uui ted. 


in the Interior of Africa. [July, 
conda — Mauraconda. The two 
last occur in the prefixed map. 

8. On this class of names I have 
to observe, that the termination is 
Sanskrit, and means a hill. Such 
terminations are common in India ; 
and are almost always, I believe, 
found attached to hills, or to their 
immediate vicinity. Some in- 
stances occur to me, and I will 
note them ; — Golconda, Gurruru- 
conda, Ganescunda, Kailkunda, 
Inaconda, Miconda, Xargoond, 
Noulgoond, Penekontla, Curaeun- 
da. Many others might he added. 
Whether these terminations he 
spelled, like Park’s konda, conda, 
kunda, counda — or like those of 
India, which are as varied as Park's 
with the farther differences of 
goond, kendy, ken, gondy, &c. I 
am disposed to refer them all to 
to the Sanskrit Kunda, according 
to Sir William Jones’s orthography, 
or, as commonly pronounced, 
Koonda. We have the same word 
initial in Condapilly, Condevri, 
Condatchy, Cundapoor, Cund- 
wah, &c. Whether these are all, 
or chiefly, names of hills, I have 
no present means of ascertaining ; 
but should suspect so. Park has 
omitted to inform as of the descrip- 
tion of places bearing the name of 
Konda in Africa ; but I also sus- 
pect them to be hills, or connected 
with them. 

9. I have farther to observe that 
in names of places and persons, 
vowels may be fairly said to stand 
for little or nothing. Consonants 
are the sinews and bones of isolate 
words. A substitution of even 
these important vertebrae of voca- 
bles may be allowed to a certain 
extent. 1 shall require this indul- 
gence in a very limited degree, 
not exceeding, perhaps, the al- 
lowable interchange of a b for a v, 
or a y for a j. 

10. With a little of this license, 
where wanted, and it may be, and 
is, allowed to others, as well as to 
distressed etymologists, let us try 
to turn Park’s names into Hindi. 
Jonka-konda is Janeka-kunda, or 
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the hill of Janeka*. I know not, it 
is true, of any such hill in India; 
but Janeka and his daughter Jane- 
ki commonly called Janky, (vowels 
stand for nothing) are mythological 
personages well known in India ; 
and may well have given their 
names to a hill or river in India as 
well as in Africa. Tendiconda 
and Tandacunda, are I imagine the 
same place, or the same name. 
And although here again I have 
no knowledge of any such com- 
pound name in India, yet Tanda is 
a Hindi word, and is the name of 
a town in Bengal, where there are 
no hills to fix it on ; and where, 
for that reason, I shall expect, 
when I search a map, to find few 
nr no Kundas in that province ; 
and the hilly country of the Dek- 
kan abounding in them. A town 
in the Carnatic is named Tondi. 
In some dialects of India, tanda, 
tunda, or tund (the vowels are of 
no consequence, the root is tnd) 
means cold ; — and although we 
may not at first view expect a rea- 
son for its positive application in 
the interior of Africa, or in Bengal, 
or in the Carnatic, yet compara- 
tive degrees of cold, and perhaps 
positive too, exist every where ; 
and the Hill of Cold, may not un- 
reasonably be looked for and found 
within the tropics as well, though 
not so obviously, as within the po- 
lar circles. 

11. Koota-kunda may also be 
traced to India. In modern dia- 
lects, though I do not say that 
such dialects are derived immedi- 
ately from the Sanskrit — the prime 
radix perhaps of all languages — 
koota means a dog ; and it farther 
means short or low of stature. It 
is found initial, final, and sole, in 
the names of many places in India, 
as the reader will see by a glance 
at Rennell’smap or memoir; works 
that my book shelf is not rich 

% Tlie r»*aUtr is requested to observe that itamcs 
'•f mythological prisons or things pi m ted \\.ti» 
irmal capitals, a> above, indicate that he may it 
desu-msot mfoimatw'i concerning their tmtorv, 
character, 4cc. consult the index to the Hindu 
Pantheon under the innus or w»rds so printed, 
iv here he will find an account of them. This ge- 
*ral mode of reference is preferred to one so 
t requant as might be ntce»*«m, if made on t\ct> 

■/< cyrr eute of such names. 


enough to bear. The name oc- 
curs in like manner in Africa ; of 
which 1 will presently adduce in- 
stances. 1 should judge kuta, or 
cuta to be Sanskrit, and to mean 
a town (though being no Sanskrit 
scholar I speak diffidently from 
finding it applied to places sercad 
all over India. Perhaps Calcutta, 
Calicut, Dcvicotta, P djineotta, 
Gooty, Dunderguttee, .Milgotta, 
Kota, 'I eekatta, &c- may all con- 
tain it. The Koota-kunda of Park 
may' therefore be set down for a 
compound Sanskrit word. 

12. Of Tattikonda, the same 
may be said Tatti, or Tatta is a 
word current in Indian dialects, 
and is a name, and part of a name 
of Indian places, and things. 

13. The same as to Baraconda. 
Bara is an Indian word of several 
meanings. Applied to a place, it 
would perhaps be more classically 
written Varaha, a name well known 
to Hindu mythologists. Bara is 
however, also found so applied. 

14. Of Park’s Seesekunda, I 
shall say but little. It is, he says, 
“ the same village with Kussai, 
the inhabitants having changed its 
name,” p. 134. If recently named 
Seesekunda, it may lead to a 
meaning of its appellation in Afri- 
ca. Seesu, or Sisu, is an ancient 
Hindu name of persons and things. 

15. Tambakunda is traceable to 
India. There are Tambacberry, 
Tamracherry, Tambab, Tambe- 
klian, tire. In some dialects cop- 
per is called Tamba. 1 recollect 
no other meaning of the word. If 
wc drop the b, Tama, or Tam 
would mean darkness, blackness, 
&c. and has extensive significations 
and application. But it may be 
reasonably doubted, if either of 
these be the origin of the African 
or Asiatic names ; while it cannot 
be denied that it is an Asiatic 
word. Of Mariancounda and 
Mauraconda, I have but little to 
say. Maura, and similar sounds, 
have meanings in India, and are 
applied to places. 

16. Fatteconda is an Indian 
compound. Fatteh, or Futteh is 

B 2 



4 On Sanskrit Names of Places 
more immediately Persian. I do 
not know indeed, that it is Sans- 
krit at all, though used in some 
Hindi dialects deduced therefrom. 
Fattehconda, in India, like Futty- 
glmr, means the hill of victory. 
The latter perhaps would be more 
correctly spelled Fattchghiri ; but 
I am not sure whether ghur may 
not, like pour or pur a, mean dis- 
tinctively a town, or fort ; and 
ghiri restrictively a hill. Futteh- 
pet, Fattehabad, &c. occur in In- 
dia, meaning the town, and abode, 
of conquest. 

18. Having been thus diffuse, 
and perhaps tedious, in my notice 
of this first class of African names, 

1 shall hasten through the others 
selected from Park’s last mission, 
to exemplify my speculations; 
placing in brackets such as come 
very near known names. Samee, 
p. 12,5, ( Sami a name of Parvati ) 
Kutijar ; Wallia creek, 128; Ma- 
dina, Tnbajang, Jamberoo, 129; 
(.Tamha), Manjalli, Tabba Cotta, 
139; Jallacotta, Maheena, Tam- 
bico, Samakara “ woods and wil- 
derness,” 137 ; Mambari, 15S;Sam- 
bankala, 159 ; (Samba and Kala are 
personages of the Hindu Pantheon : 
Tambaura, mountains; Toombijee- 
na, a pass through them, 183; Se- 
rimana, ib. ( Srimana a name of 
Karl iky a) Neclakalla, 187 (Nila 
Kala, names familiar to every eas- 
tern mythologist); Kullalie “avery 
high detached rocky hill” 188 ; 
(such hills in India are typical of 
Siva, one of whose names is Kala) ; 
Gangaran (Ganga), Sccoba, 193 ; 
ISankaree, " a high rocky hill, 
which rises like an immense castle 
from the plain” 19(5; (Siva, the 
Indian god of mountains, is cal- 
led Sankara). 

18. Sabooseera, 211 ; Jeena, 
Wangeera, Nemansana, Kooli, 
Chekora, Koonteeia, (Koonti) 
Doomba, 283 ; Tancrawally, Ya- 
nimarou, 291 : Talimangolv, 292; 
Saameolo, 293 ; Mousala, (Musa- 
li), Samicouta, 295 ; ( Sami-Kuta ) 
Chicowray, Jyallacoro, 309 ; 8oo- 
bacara, Tacoutalla, 3 1 -1 ; Banco- 
malla, 316 ; Yaminna, “ on the 
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river Joliba” 317. The Joliba is 
the Niger. I am not aware of any 
meaning in the language of the 
country of the word Joliba, which 
might allow'ably be altered in its 
orthography to the Sanskrit, more 
euphonic, Yalava, drc. If it should 
mean black, like Niger, or Nila, it 
will be somewhat curious. Nila, the 
name of the Nile in the Sanskrit, 
is rather dark blue. The name of 
Yaminna connected with the Niger 
reminds one of the poetical river 
Yamuna of India, called the “ blue 
daughter of the sun,” in Hindu 
poetics. 

19. I must now run with great- 
er rapidity over a few more Hindi- 
like names from the map prefixed 
to Park. Others might have been 
extracted of similar application. 

SO. Kakundy, Kolar, Jeogary, 
Bady, Koniakary, Alalia, Kolor, 
Koolar, Tallika, Koikarany, Sa- 
makoo-river, Mouri, Tambaoura, 
Sarola,Lingieotta, Mallacotta, Ko- 
rankalla, Manickoroo, Sanjeecot- 
ta, Kandy, Sampaka, Sami, Jarra, 
Toorda, Satile, Seco, Comba, Da- 
ma. Nyamo, Ghungerolla. 

21. And I now ask any oriental 
reader, if be can peruse these 
names of places, without fancying 
them taken from Itennell’s map of 
India? Many of the names cer- 
tainly occui thtre ; and all are 
Asiatic. Most of them perhaps 
could be easily traced to their se- 
veral sources in the languages of 
India, by any one moderately 
skilled therein. It may be doubt- 
ed if all England, with France 
probably united, could produce so 
many places with oriental names, 
as may be gathered from Park's 
meagre map of his journeyings in 
Africa. 

But looking to the length of 
this introductory address, 1 must 
hasten to conclude it, without at- 
tempting any thing farther at deri- 
vation, or elucidation. I purpose 
in a future letter to resume the 
subject, and to extend our view 
to other regions — remaining mean- 
while, &c. &c. X. X. 

May, 1817. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Observing in your Jour- 
nal for April a letter signed Asia- 
ticus, containing some remarks on 
the Memoir of the late Major Ge- 
neral Sir George Holmes, K. C. E. 
of the Bombay army, I, as the 
compiler of that article, beg of 
you to find room for an observa- 
tion or two, brief I hope, on the 
communication of Asiaticus. 

The part of the Memoir that 
called for the animadversions of 
your correspondent is quoted by 
him, and the objectionable points 
in his view, are 1113- having said that 
“ one commander's cross was des- 
tined for the Bomba}' Army,” — 
and that “ could the wish of ever}' 
officer of that army have been as- 
certained, few, perhaps mot one, 
would have desired the brilliant 
distinction to have been otherwise 
bestowed than upon Sir George 
Holmes.” 

From this, Asiaticus has assum- 
ed an assertion on my part that the 
Bombay army could or can pos- 
sess but one knight commander. 
But let it be observed that I have 
simply stated a fact, namely, that 
“ one cross was destined ior the 
Bombay army" — a fact incontro- 
vertible, for one has reached that 
destination. Whether a greater 
number of crosses was or was not 
so destined, or why, if any more, 
they did not reach their destina- 
tion, 1 was ignorant, and thev are 
points on which I offered no opi- 
nion. What may have influenced 
the source of this honor, or those 
under whose orders it w as bestow- 
ed, I have no means of ascertaining. 

Asiaticus asserts that no specific 
number of Knights Commanders 
was permanently apportioned to 
the Bombay Army, and he shews, 
I presume on good authority, why 
only one of its officers was honored 
with the order. I confess that I 
was not at the moment aware that 
“ the dignity was conferred on 
those fifteen officers in the service 
of the East-India Company who 
were considered to have most dis- 
tinguished themsi b es since the 


year 1802, without any considera- 
tion as to the Presidency to which 
they were immediately attached” — 
and I admit the' it is reasonable and 
proper ;hat it non id have been so. 
Bui this risk _-s no uifference in rny 
plain statement of a plain fact, — 
namely, that one Cournauder's 
Cross was destined for the Bombay 
Army.” I did not say only one, 
though it would have been true if 
I had said so. 

The other point that called for 
the observation of Asiaticus is not, 
like the former, a statement of a 
plain fact ; but is a mere matter of 
opinion, on which any two honor- 
able men may differ without dis- 
credit to either or to any one. I 
have offered : t most inoffensively, 
both as to intention and effect. 
But Asiaticus has assumed and 
combated as mine, a very offensive 
supposition, never in the remotest 
degree entertained by me, and of 
which no trace exists in the me- 
moir in question. Saying and be- 
lieving, as I did, that an army 
would by a majority of voices, per- 
haps unanimously, have desired 
that the destined cross, where there 
was but one, should have been ap- 
propriated to a certain officer, is 
one thing, and as a matter of spe- 
culation, I think, altogether inof- 
fensive ; saying or insinuating that 
“ could the wishes of that army 
have been accomplished. ” the dis- 
tinction would uni l,i,r\t:i\c have 
been be-towed on other officers, is 
another, essentially different, and 
what I have never asserted or sup- 
posed. It is in the latter sense, of 
which, I ripeat, no tract is dis- 
cernible in my paragraph that 
Asiaticus seems to have received 
it ; and were his view correct, his 
remarks might not have been other- 
wise. As it is, he combats a 
shadow of his own creation. 

I can, with as much truth as 
Asiaticus, be he who lie may, dis- 
claim any motive in my former or 
present communication, tending to 
the dishonor of the Bombay 
Army. I nny not so well know 
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its desires or wishes, nor its re- cannot be ignorant that the Bom- 
cent merits, as Asiaticus, but I bay Army would earnestly desire 
know that such men as General to see them likewise bear the bril- 
Oakes and Colonel Walker, and liant distinction that they so high- 
others of like stamp, belong or did ly merit. — lam, Sir, Yours, &c. 
belong to it; and knowing this, I London, May 14-//;, 1817- A. Z. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — It was not until yester- 
day that I read, in your number 
for April last, the continuation of 
the review of Dr. Martin’s Ac- 
count of the Natives of the Tonga 
Islands, wherein, in pages 350 to 
S53, the reviewer ztr.vts his re- 
lation of Mr. M. iner's visit to a 
very extreordi iary cavern. 

The tradition relating to it may 
be true, — whether so or not, it 
formi a pleasing story. The ex- 
istence of the cavern itself is be- 
yond dispute, if Mr. Mariner's 
testimony is to he believed, whicii 
I see no reason for questioning. 
Your extract concludes with a 
speculation of the Doctor’s re- 
specting the existence of some 
opening, through which air is ad- 
mitted, a matter which he leaves 
in doubt. But, there is a fact, 
connected with the science of 
pneumatics, which must determine 
the question in the affirmative, and 
which it surprises me that neither 
the Doctor nor your reviewer 
should have noticed. The fact is, 
that if any vessel, open at one part 
only, and being in other respects 
air-tight, have the open part im- 
mersed in a sufficient quantity of 
water, on the air being excluded, 
the vessel will immediately be filled 
with water by the pressure of the 
external air; or if the vessel be 
more than thirty-four or thirty-five 
feet in height, the water will rise 
within it that much above the sur- 
face of the water on the outside, 
that being the point at which the 
respective weight of the air and 
the water counterbalance each 
other. Or, if the air be not en- 
tirely excluded, the water will still 
rise in proportion to the quantity 
of air that is withrawn from the 
vessel. If. therefore, the cavern 
in question have no avenue for the 


admission of air, it is plain that the 
water would rise in it to the height 
of thirty-four or thirty-five feet, 
on tlie air within it having been 
consumed, which it must have 
been, if not by the lady’s residence 
in it, at least by the frequent visits 
of the native;; for, ah hough no 
one particular visit might have 
been sufficient for the ' onsarnp- 
tion of all the air, yet, if there 
were no opening for a replenish- 
ment, the total consumption would 
be effected as well at several dif- 
ferent periods as by one continued 
operation. The cavern, in such 
case, must have been nearly full of 
water. But, if we suppose that 
tlie visits paid to it by respiring 
beings had been sufficient to con- 
sume* but a small portion of the 
air, yet, every minute's presence 
of such a being must consume a 
part, and cause a proportioned 
rise in the water, which rise, as 
Finow's party appears to have con- 
sisted of several persons, and to 
have continued for the space of two 
hours, must have been very consi- 
derable at the time of Mr. Mariner’s 
visit, and could not possibly have 
escaped his notice. It appears 
to me, that the above remarks 
do not leave a doubt remaining as 
to the existence of some other 
opening into the cavern besides 
that beneath the surface of the 
sea. They, therefore, put the 
Doctor’s speculation to rest; and, 
should they be thought worthy 
your attention, you will do honor 
to them by inserting them in your 
valuable publication.— 1 am. Sir, 
Yours, &c. H. R. G. 

May 23, 1817. 

* It is very generally admitted, we believe, that 
the expenditure of the vital principle by lespira- 
tion does not occasion a diminution of the bulk of 
the atmosphere, but that it is iendt j rcd unfit for 
animal life by the devtlopment ol quantities of 
.-*ote, E. 
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dushwanta and sakuntala. 

{An Episode / com the Mahdbkdrat a. —Continued from p. 549, Vol. iii.) 


Dushwanta replied, “ He, whom thou 
“ callest father, is divested of ail carnal 
“ inclinations, and for that, men reve- 
4£ rence him. The god of justice, even 
“ Dharma, may swerve from his way 
sooner than he who is restrained by 
“ his vow. Say then, fair one, how thou 
“ becamest his daughter, for my doubts 
“ on this subject are great, which .it 
“ beboveth thee to remove from my 
“ mind.” 

Sakuntala then said, 4£ Attend, O 
“ Prince, and thou shall hear me faith- 
“ fully relate how I became the daughter 
“ of that holy man, and all things rela- 
“ live to my birth. A certain devout 
*■ person, com ing here one day, dcmand- 
4£ ed the stoiy of my biith. Hear if, as 
“ the holy Kanwa then related it. 44 In 
“ former days, said he, Viswamitra* 
44 being engaged in the performance of 
4i the greatest acts of mortificatiou, 
44 Sakra,f who is the chief of the hea- 
“ venly hosts, was greatly alarmed, lest 
44 the valiant spirit of the saint being 
“ kindled by the fervour of religious dis- 
* ( cipline, he should cause him to fall 
44 from his high degree. Terrified hy 
“ this thought, lie called to the Nymph 
44 Menaka, and addressed her in the fol- 
44 lowing words : In rare accomplish- 
44 ments Menaka, thou excellest all other 
44 Apsaras then do me a kindness, and 
“ attend to what I am about to say. 

Viswamitra, emblem of the suu iu 
i( glory, is performing such a dreadful 
t( act of penance, as maketh my heart to 
“ tremble. Menaka, be he thy charge. 
“ He is a man of a rigid disposition, and 
“ of an unconquerable spirit, who is con- 
i' stantly engaged in severe acts of mor- 
<£ tification. Go thou and inflame him 
« with love, that lie may not cause me 
to fall from my high estate. Go and 
« interrupt his devotions, so shalt thou 

* Viswamitra, This wonderful person was, ac- 
cording to the Mah&bh&rata, the son of Gadee, 
the son of Kusika, king of Kanyakubja, which 
seems to be the ancieut name of Canoje, on the 
Ganges, 

+ Sakra. Ons of the many names of India, god 
of the visible heaven*. 
i Apjai&s. Celestial Nymphs. 


44 relieve me from my great anxiety * 
“ tempt him with thy youth ami beauty ; 
“ with honey words, with graceful airs, 
44 ami bet. itchiug smiles, and divert him 
44 from liis devotions.” 

Menaka replied i “ That holy man is 
44 possessed of a violent spirit, of great 
44 religious fervour, and is, withal, vehe- 
“ mently prone to anger, as is aHo known 
44 unto my lord. How shall I not be afraid 
£< of the effects of that spirit, of that reli- 
£< gious fervour, and of that anger, of 
££ which even thou thyself art afraid ? 
44 He it was, who deprived the great 
<£ Vasishta of his beloved sons ;§ who 
££ was originally of the military order, 
££ but who, by his power, became a 
“ Brahman ;|1 and who, for the purpose 
££ of ablution, foimed a river which was 
£ ‘ almost impassable from the abundance 
44 of its water : the same most sacred 
££ stream which people call Kausiki, iu 
££ which the mighty and religious prince 
££ Matanga^ formerly kept liis family 
<£ within a castle, being reduced to tli# 
££ situation of one wholiveth by hunting; 
££ which, in time past, upon the holy 
££ man’s returning to his hermitage, dur- 
£< ing a famine, he called Plra, and on 
44 whose banks he himself gladly officiat- 
4£ ed at a sacrifice for Matanga. It was 
44 to him even thou, O lord of heavenly 
44 hosts, w’entest for protection, when 

$ Who deprived Vasishta of his beloved sons. 
Vasishta is one of their great Prophets. He had 
a hundred sons, who were all killed, and devoured 
by a poor unfortunate piince, while under the 
influence of a curse, and possessed of an evil- 
spirit, winch Viswamitia caused to enter into 
him. 

y Became a Brahman. 1 have heard it s&io 
that a late king of Travanco e, to raise himself to 
a higher degree, than that in which he was born, 
had a golden cow made, large enough to hold him- 
self: he was produced from the Cow, which was 
piesented to the Pagoda, and his dtvine origm was 
acknowledged by t J >e Piiestlmod. This story is. 
however, differently related ; and the regeneration, 
through the golden Cow, said to have been an 
atonement for hisenmes, and not for exaltation 
in cast. 

H Matanga. He is afterwards called Trisanku. 
and is, probably, the Pr.nce, who, when possess- 
ed of an evil-spint, was employed by Viswamitra 
to destroy the sons of Vasishta , and if he be, 
he il sometimes called Kalmksapida. 
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<£ thou wett ati did of Soma.* He it 
<f was who formed another world with 
<c the wealth of the Nakshati as,f and 
<c who also founded the Nakshatras, be- 
<£ ginning with Piatisravana. He also 
<c gave protection to Trisanku,^ when 
<c overwhelmed by the curse of his spi- 
i: ritual guide. I am greatly afraid of 
<i him to whom these several deeds be- 
' c long : teach me then, O distinguished 
i{ Being, how he may not consume me 
<( with the fire of his rage ; for with his 
glory he can reduce to ashes all the re- 
u cions of the woild. He can shake the 
£f cat tli with his foot, he can 1 educe the 
££ mountain Meru§ to a heap of ruins, 
<£ and quickly confound the heavenly 
“ points. How can a female like myself 
C£ veu tin e to approach one like him, whose 
<l faculties me in subjection, who, in- 
<k flamed with the fervour of rel’gious 
££ zeal, appearetli like the God of fire, 
4C whose face gloweth like the sacrificial 
“ flame, and whose eyes are as the sun 
£k and moon ? How can one like me, O 
“ first of celestial spirits, venture to 
<£ touch, as it were, the all-devouring 
“ tongue of time ? |{ How should not one 
“ like me be afraid of him whose extra- 
t( oidinary power is dreaded even by Ya- 
“ and Soma, by the Maharshis,** 

“ the Sadhyas,ft and the Valakhilyas ? 
££ But seeing I have been thus addiesscd 
u by thee, O chief of spirits, how ran I 
“ avoid going into the presence of the 
4t saint? Guatd me, O prince of hea- 
“ venly hosts, and think how I may with 
“ safety proceed to execute thy will ! If 
“ it he thy pleasure, let Maruta, (the God 
“ of wind; attend and blow aside my 
** robes, as I dance before him ; and, 
u in thy bounty, let Manamatha, (the God 
££ of love,' accompany me; and let Vayu,$j 

* Soma. One of the names of the Moon, 
t Nakshatras. Constellations, stars in general, 
t Trisanku, vide Matanga innate before. 

$ Mem. The North Pole, fabled to be an ex- 
ecuting Irgh mountain. 

Ji AU detouring tongue of time. Time in de- 
stroying the world is represented with a tongue 
of ttaming fire. 

H Yama. King of Death, and Judge of the 
Dead. Accoiding to whose sentence they either 
ascend to Swarga, or are driven down to Naraka t 
or else assume, on earth, the form of some 
animal . 

•* Maharshis, The highest order of saints. 

S&dhyas. An order of holy men, 
rt V4yu. 4 personification of the air or wind. 
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“ waft me sweet-scented gales from the 
“ neighbouring grove, while I am engag- 
t( ed in templing the holy sage. 

M Indra, the ruler of the firmament, 
“ having consented to her several re- 
li quests, she departed for the hermitage 
<( of the offspring of Kusika accompanied 
“ by Vayu, the god who is in peipetua! 
£< motion. The wanton Menaka disco- 
“ v ered in the hermitage the holy Visvva- 
“ mitia, whose faults were destroyed by 
“ the fervour of his devotions, inflicting 
“ upon himself the most painful acts of 
“ mollification. — Having saluted him 
“ with tokens of respect, she began to 
“ spoit and play about, in the presence of 
u the holy man, while Maruta blew off 
“ her flowing robe, which rivalled the 
£< moon in brightness ; and as the gar- 
££ ment U.U failing to the ciomd, the 
(t wanton iijmph smiled at the IwHififl 
££ god because lieu as ashamed , now aril 
“ then, darting her lovely eyes upon the 
££ saint : at length, the holy Viswaraitia 
£ ‘ perceiving a female of incomparable 
££ beauty, and in the piime of vouth, 
standing upon a lising ground, per- 
££ plexed and intangled in her garment'', 
u and almc.'t uncovered, his lieai t wav 
££ instantly inclined towards her ; and as 
t( he fell into the power of desiie, he in- 
£< v iied her tcwaids liim ; and she, spot- 
<f le*s beauty, being nought averse, rea- 
C£ dily complied. — They lived togethei 
“ for awhile, till, at length, Mcnaka 
££ conceived, and, in due time, bore Sa- 
££ k un tala upon the banks of ihe liver, 

££ Malini, among the delightful snowy 
££ mountains. She laid the new-born in- 
£< fant near the river, and, as her purpose 
££ was now effected, she presently returu- 
“ ed to the mansion of India. 

“ Certain birds of prey, called Sakun- 
f tas,§§ perceiving an infant lying asleep 
£ in the midst of those uninhabited 
£ wilds, the haunt of lions and tigers, 

£ guarded it around, lest those beasts of 
£ prey, which are greedy of flesh, should 
devour it. Going to the river to per- 
‘ form my ablutions, (continued Kamva,) 
there I discovered this child sleeping in 
* the midst of a solitary, but delightful 
£ grove, surrounded by a flock of Sakun- 
<£ tas : I took her up, and having carried 


for which there are no less than eighteen names, 
most of them in common use. 

1 5 Sakuntas. Vultures. 


Dushiwnta and Sakuntald, 
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tc her to my abode, I placed her in the 
tc same situation, as if she had been my 
“ own daughter. In the ordinances of 
“ our law are mentioned three degrees of 
“ fathers, namely, that of him who be- 
“ getteth, of him who granteth life, and 
“ of him who feedeth with bread. Now 
** because she was protected by those 
t( birds, which we call Sakuntas, in the 
“ midst of an uninhabited forest, I was 
u induced to bestow on her the name of 
<f Sakuntali. Know, O holy man, that 
“ Sakuntala is thus my daughter ; and 
f( thus doth the virtuous Sakuntala re- 
€ * spect me as her father.” 

“ This, continued Sakuntala, is the story 
of ray birth, and in this manner, O king 
of men, know that I am the daughter of 
the pious Kanwa. I consider Kanwa as 
ray father, not having known my natural 
father. Thus, O king, have l related 
the story of my birth, just as it was re- 
peated before me.” 

It is very evident, (said Dushwanta,) 
from what thou hast told me, O happy 
maiden, that thou art born of the regal 
and military order.* Consent to be my 
bride, fair damsel, and instruct me bow 
I shall serve thee, and I will presently 
bring thee a necklace of gold, and cloths 
of the finest texture, and ear-rings set in 
gold, decked with gems of various climes, 
with ornaments for the breast and arms, 
and costly furs. Yield to be uiy wife, aud 
that moment my whole kingdom shall be 
thine : come, beautiful, timid maid, let 
us be united by the Gandharva-f* nuptial 
tie, for of all the modes of marrying, the 
Gandharva is esteemed the best.” 

Sakuntala modestly replied — “ Sir, my 
father is gone hence fiom the hermitage 
to fetch some fruit. — Stay for him awhile, 
and perhaps he himself will give thee my 
hand.” Dushwanta then said — “Fault- 
less fair one, I am too anxious to possess 
thee, who art so greatly endowed ; and 
know that now it is for thee alone I wait, 
to whopi I have lost my heart I Seeing 


* That thou art born of the regal and military 
order. Dushwanta makes this observation, be- 
cause, had she, as he first suspected, been the 
daughter of a Brahman, it would not have been 
lawful for him to have married her. Her natural 
father, as has been seen, was originally of the 
military order ; and. though he took upon him- 
self the Brahmanhood, he seems not to have been 
admitted by that order. 

t G&ndharva, a derivative from Gandharva, a 
celestial singer. 

Asiatic Journ- — No. 19. 


that thou art without kindred, thou art, 
by the divine law, competent to dispose 
of thyself — Now there are eight modes of 
marriage, distinguished by the law, thus 
briefly denominated : Brahma, Daiva, Ar- 
sha, Prajapatya, Asoora, Gandharva, 
Rakshasa, and Paisacha. J Of these, Ma- 
nu, who is called Svvayambhu, hath de- 
clared, that the four first modes are law- 
ful for the priesthood, and the first six, in 
due order, for the nobility. The Rak- 
shasa is likewise said to be proper for the 
regal order ; but the Asura is appointed 
for the merchants and mechanics. Of 
the five first, three are said to be lawful, 
and two unlawful. The Pais&cha and the 
Asura are at no time to be adopted. Ac- 
cordingto this ordinance is the path of 
the law to be pursued. Suspect not but 
that both the Gandharva and the Rak- 
shasa modes are lawful for the regal and 
military order, and may, without doubt, 
be used, either separately or together. 
Thus, O beautiful maiden, thou, being 
full of love, art competent to become the 
wife of me, who am also full of love, 
according to the Gandharva marriage 
rites.” 

Sakuntala then said— “ If such be a 
lawful way, and if I am my own mistress, 
and free to bestow my band, hear the con- 
dition of my consent, and promise to per- 
form faithfully what I now in private ask 
— that the child which may be the fruit 
of our union be appointed Yuva-raja,§ 
heir to tby dominions. — I tell thee truly, 
great king, if what I ask be granted, our 
uuion may be accomplished.” 

The king, without waiting to consider, 
eagerly replied : “ Let it be so ! and I will 
“ even hi ing thee to in) own city, be- 
“ cause thou art woitliy ; and this I pro- 
“ raise faithfully to perform.” Having 


t Br&hma, Daiva, &c. Each of these eight 
modes of marriage is described in h digest of 
moral and religious duties ordained for the Four 
Tribes respectively, attributed to Maim Sway- 
ambhu. and entitled Minava-smriti-sfistra. 
The G&ndana marriage in that work is thus 
described. " The union of a virgin, and the oh- 
*• ject of her choice, of themselves by mutual 
*• consent, is understood to be the G&iuiharvm 
** mode j it is an union which is the off Jt '.»ng of 

" love ’* 


) Yuva-r&ia. A title given to the person who 
i named to succeed the reifo.ng pimee. it meant 
r oune-Klng. 

Vol.1V. C 
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^id this, he tcok the virtuous maiden by 
both her bauds, and they were united iii 
the bonds of mutual love, — And, when 
he had appeased her troubled mind, he 
took his leave, giving her repeated assur- 
ances, that he would send an escort 
to conduct her to his palace. With this 
promise, the king departed, thinking of 
Kanwa, and what he might do when he 
should be informed of what had come to 
pass ; and with his thoughts thus employ- 
ed, he entered his capital. 

Soon after the departure of Dushyanta, 
the holy Kanwa returned to the hermi- 
tage ; but Sakuntala was so ashamed, 
that she could not venture into the pre- 
sence of her father, until Kanwa, who 
was endued with a divining knowledge, 
and inspired by the fervour of religion, 
looked at her with a prophetic eye, and 
thus cheerfully addressed her — u O fortu- 
nate woman, the union which thou hast 
llrs day formed with a mau in private, 
although thou hast not consulted me, is 
not contrary to the divine law : the Gand- 
haiva mode of marriage is pronounced 
the best for the military order, it is said 


to be the private union of a pair, whoso 
loves are mutual, without the repetition 
of prayers and invocations. Dushwanta, 
whom thou hast chosen to be thy lawful 
husband, is a man of high degree, of au 
exalted mind, and just and religious prin- 
ciples. Thy son shall be an illustrious 
progenitor, and a mighty one upon th* 
earth. He shall inherit the whole world, 
whose limits are the ocean ; and when be 
shall go forth against the foe, his army 
shall always be victorious.” 

When the holy man had done speaking, 
Sakuutala relieved him of his burden , 
and when she had put away the fruits 
which he had collected, and refreshed him 
by washing his feet, she thus addressed 
him — “ I pray thee let thy favour be 
shewn unto the most exalted king Dusk* 
wanta, whom. I have chosen for my lord, 
and uuto all those who are his compa- 
nions and friends.” Kauwa replied— 
t( On thy account, Sakuntala, who aft, 
worthy of ray favour, I consent ; and thou 
raaystask of me any other boon thy hear, 
is most anxious to obtain.” 

(To-be concluded in our next. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHINESE WRITERS 

RELATING TO 

THE PERIOD WHEN THEIR CHARACTERS WERL 
INVENTED. 


By JVilllam Iluttmann. 


Several European literati have placed 
the invention of the Chinese characters in 
the reign of Hoang ty, but Chinese au- 
thors mention their invention at an ear- 
lier peiiod. 

In the second page of the introduction 
to the Tong Kien lanyao, an abridged his- 
tory of China, containing the fabulous 
ages, the invention of knotted cords for 
promulgating laws is ascribed to Souy 
jin chy, and the invention of writing to 
Ssehoangchy, his processor ; but in the 
reign of Tsuu lou chy, it is remarked, 
page 3, that knotted cords were used in 
every reign to Chin nong’s inclusively. 
The invention of writit’c is described in 
the following manner, nave 3, hoang 
chvs, orTsans. tr.«, prowr name was Hie, 
.■>cei*ig at !om, the riser ho, a tortoise 


bearing writing on its shoulders, Blue 
letters on a red shell, Tsang ty received 
it. Afterwards examining heaven and 
earth’s mutations, lookinguphe saw the 
constellation Ko.iey and the circle an 
curves properties ; looking down he saw 
the tortoise’s various lines, bird's plumages . 
mountains and rivers appearances, aiT 
then invented writing. When writing 
was invented heaven rained grain and the 
demons lamented in the night. 

TlieTong kien kang mo history of China 
commences with Fo hy. After noticing 
his tracing the 8 Koua, it states, page 2, 
that he invented writing to substitute for 
knotted ^ords iu the promulgation of 
laws . — -page 3, it cites from the Ouai ky 
hifetm*, that to commemorate a dragon 
torse’s salhiug from Chouy in the river 
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Ho, the emperor appointed Tchu Siautt, 
whom he named Fey long chy to make 
characters. 

The invention of characters by Fo hy 
is corroborated by a citation from the Oey 
so tse vouch, a treatise on the origin of 
the characters in the 8 1st. chaptei of 
the Encyclopedia Tsieu Kio ku louy 
eiiou. Puo hy chy (Fo hy) receiving a 
splendid dragon as a prognostic, made 
dragon characters ; Chiu nong, because a 
beautiful stalk of rice, bearing eight ears, 
towered above its companions, made rice 
ear characters ; Hoang ty, because he saw 
a brilliant cloud, made cloud characters. 
Kirchcr has published specimens of these 
characters in the China Illustrata, and 
CEdipus . .Egyptiacus, copied from the Ouan 
pao tsueu thou Collection of 10,000 va- 
luables. 

In Kong tigan koue's preface to the 
Chou King it is stated, page 1, that Fo hy 
Chin nong end Hoang ty’s books are the 
three fen called Ta tao the great science. 

The Tong kicn Kang mo, declares, page 
5, that Yen ty chin nong city first cultivat- 
ed the five species of grain, examined 
one bundled plants and made medicines. 
/. extract from the Ouaiky, inserted iu 
the commentary on this text, locutions that 
Yen ty iu one day ’» examination discovered 
seventy noxious plants and their anti- 
dotes, and afterwards made a book of 
preset iptious for curing the people's mala- 
dies which was the foundation ot the 
art of medicine. Page 10, text. Hoang 
ty appointed six counsellors and two lus- 
toriogt apliers. Commentary Kouan tse 
says, that the Emperot made Tsaug hie 
the lett hand histoiian, Tsu Song the 
right hand historian ; Tsaug hie seeing 
birds and animals traces forming a kind of 
figures, made characteis. In a note Nan 
Siuen quotes fiorn the Ouai ky that Sse 
hoang chy is Tsaug ty, his proper name 
was Hie, and lie invented characteis ; m 
another part it states that Hoang ty ap- 
pointed Tsaug his left baud historian 
and he made characters ; 1 cannot ascer- 
tain which is right, or it Tsaug lue made 

them betore Fo hy ; again it says Fo hy 
invented writing, when he finished trac- 
ing the Koua he made characters; why 
should the first literati have lines and not 
characters ? The age being distant and 
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the history dubious, I cannot reconcile the 
differences. 

A sketch of Tsang hi e’s life in the fourth 
historical and biographical volume of the 
Encj eloped i a Louy chou sau tsay ton hocy, 
page 4, relates that he was horn with four 
eyes iu Hicn yonen’s (Hoang ty’s) time, 
who appointed foi left and light baud his- 
torians for compiling history, Tsang hie 
andTsou Song, (Tsang hie) executing his 
commission, first (observed) birds traces 
and made characters, then heaven rained 
grain and the demons lamented in the 
night; people have since asserted that 
hie invented writing, but there was writ- 
ing iu Fo hy’s time which was the first of 
all the kinds of characters. Hie merely 
augmented and improved his writing. 
The Tchouen chou youen kyf history of 
the ancient characters, which probably 
contains a (limitation on the origin of 
the Chinese characters in its preface, and 
the Desci it >iion of Moukden in 32 kinds 
of Chinese and Tartaric characters to 
which it is prefixed, being deficient in the 
English public libraries, I am necessi- 
tated to cite the nansl.it on and transcripts 
iu the Oi urine des dilicrentes sor es de 
caracteres Chuiois, in Amiot’s Eloge de la 
ville de Moukden par I’Empereur Kim 
long and Hager’s caiacteres auciensin the 
mouuiucut de Yu. 

The characters invented hy Fo hy Chhi 
nong and Hoang ty, aredesciibed pp. 180, 
141, and 160, of the Origine des carac- 
teres Chiuois, compiled by the most emi- 
Cliinese literati, and specimens are given 
by Dr. Hager, Numbers 24, 7, and 15. 

I am completely aware of the uncer- 
tainty of the early Chinese history, but 
as the liLtory of Hoang ty rc«ts on the 
same authorities and is no better authen- 
ticated than the history of his predeces- 
sors, I am unwilling to reject the nume- 
rous formal attestations of the invention 
of writing betore his icign, and implicitly 
adopt an assertion incidentally introduced 
into the commentary on his appointing an 
historiographer, especially as that appoint- 
ment implies the previous existence of 
writing. 


. See Inschrift Ues Yc abcrseUt «»<' »k\M 
eon Julius von Klaproth. 
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ACCOUNT 


CJcly, 


OF AN 

ADMIRABLE CEMENT USED IN PERSIA. 

Extracted fronvthc Letters of a British Officer in Persia during a Journey 
through Persia, Georgia, and Russia, to England, in 1808. 

( From the Calcutta Magazine .) 


“ In wandering over the ruins of this 
famed city, (Ispahan) amid all those archi- 
tectural remains, so profusely scattered 
over this woe-struck land, I have ever 
admired the uncommon durability of a 
dark coloured composition, used in the 
structure of those edifices. 

“ By close observation in any one ex- 
tent of ruin, the gradual progress of a slow 
decay may be traced with sufficient regu- 
larity. I have, I believe, done so, and 1 
have certainly admired the sturdy resis- 
tance of all atmospheric action, so plainly 
evident in the dark and rugged surface of 
the old baths, cascades, and aqueducts,— 
which have yielded but slowly, and this 
only to the perseveriug and vigorous at- 
tacks of time. 

“ This composition, in its most perfect 
state, in covered spots, presents the ap- 
pearance of highly polished jet, and in 
other places, the walls appear to be gra- 
dually wearing down with a sharp summit 
and a broad uninjured base. The first 
symptoms of suffering are di-cover ed in a 
tarnished and clouded appearance ot the 
surface, whence it passes to a complete 
obscuration, a gradual roughening, in- 
creased ruggedrress, anil tire conrrnetrce- 
mentofadark grey hue of the surface. Even 
at this stage, and in the most exposed si 
tuations, the decay is slowly and with 
difficulty effected, for the bare grey front 
remains long indented with deep inequali- 
ties, overtopped with narrow annular 
boundaries, formed of an aggregate more 
perfectly white aud compact than the 
lower surfaces — these irregular projec- 
tions are now in turn worn to a level with 
the bases of the pits or indentures, before 
another flat stratum of the softer sub- 
stance can be exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, and thus, in an endless series 
almost, the particles of the aggregate are 
gradually separated and mixed with the 
soil. 

" It appears to me clear from every en- 
quiry I have made oa this curious and in- 


teresting subject, that a composition of 
the same materials and manufacture is at 
this day applied as effectually to the same 
purposes. — The appearance of it in a state 
of perfection, whether in the ancient or 
comparatively modern structure, and the 
oral tradition of the country as far as it 
can extend, decidedly pronounce them to 
be the same. 

“ Here are two baths, one in the quar- 
ter of Beedabad, and the other in the 
palace of Cliehelsitoon, both of the reign 
of Abbas I., of the dynasty of Sejac, and 
both in the highest state of preservation. 
They were erected at the cost of two 
white eunuchs of that prince, named 
Abee Koolu Agha, and Khosro Agha, of 
rank Kbo ojali Bashtt. 

“ The first is kept constantly warmed 
for public use, at the rate of five pice per 
head. 

“ These are only two hundred years old 
— the plan of Sheraz affords examples 
much older, and in shoit, from personal 
inspection of the remains of some build- 
ings in my loate, a tew tombs and some 
wells which are of acknowledged an- 
tiquity, and from the accounts of some of 
the oldest aud most intelligent merchants 
who have travel led over the whole country, 

I do not hesitate to believe, that the same 
composition lias been in use from the time 
of the first Tartar Princes of Persia, pos- 
terior to the Muhomadan conquest. 

“ If you consider, that all th.pse vener- 
able remains have been exposed during a 
succession of ages to all the variations of 
temperature, from 123 u Fahrenheit, to 
the mercurial freezing point, you may de- 
duce sufficient evidence in proof of the 
justice of my admiration of this composi- 
tion.” 

In another letter he writes as follows : 

“ Take two parts of lime fresh from the 
kiln, one of finely sifted woodashes— 
water, and the pappus, or the luxuriant 
downy appendage of the seeds of a species 
of sanbarum, as much as may be sufficient 
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to reduce the compound to the consistence 
of slightly congealed honey or oil. The 
lime is to be slaked by a slight sprinkling 
of water, and the portions measured out. 
A proportionate number of labourers are 
now to be employed for at least forty- 
eight hours without intermission, in 
thoroughly incorporating the ingredients. 
This is beaten with a small mallet in the 
right hand with quick light strokes, while 
with the left the mass is constantly raked 
to and fro, to prevent the hardeniug of the 
particles, should too much water have 
been used in slaking the liine. If on the 
contrary small nodules of limestones 
should be discovered, water is again 
sprinkled, and the process of beating and 
agitation followed up till the ingredients 
are reduced to a finely pulverized and well 
mixed heap. The temperature of the mass 
during this prepaiation, is much above 
blood heat. On the third, or, at most, 
the fourth day, the compound is prepared 


of the proper consistence by the addition 
of a sufficient quantity of water and the 
pappus aboveraentioned ; and if intended 
to line a reservoir, it is applied to the 
thickuess of three or four inches, and if 
to the raising a foundation, to the thick- 
ness of half au inch on the intervals of the 
bricks ; for other purposes, to the thicks 
ness of the third of an inch. 

u The cement is now left to harden suf- 
ficiently to bear the suction of a glass or 
stone polisher, of the shape of a globe, 
fastened at the poles. While hardening, 
it is often inspected by the mason, not 
only to ascertain the extent of induration, 
but also to clear from the surface of the 
work a quantity of water which is copious- 
ly collected in the form of congealed va- 
pour. The polishing is continued till it 
bears the brightness of a mirror, and be- 
comes of the consistence of the hardest 
flint, though not so brittle." 


ON THE USE OF LIME AND ALKALI 

IS 

DYING WITH INDIGO. 


Indigo has so stroug au affinity for 
cloth as to render unnecessary any mor- 
dant. Rut lime and alkali, as employed 
in dying with indigo, are not to be con- 
sidered as mordants ; but merely as afford- 
ing a solution of the colouring matter, 
and, by cleansing the cloth from oil and 
other sordes, they enable the solution to 
enter and intimately combine with the 
substance of the cloth. These are con- 
ditions absolutely necessary to tiie per- 
manency of the dye. 

Indigo has a strong affinity for oxygen, 
which it gieedily abstracts from the at- 
mosphere. Unless deprived of its oxy- 
gen it is insoluble in water, its only tiue 
menstruum beiug .sulphuric acid. A mere 
infusion of the plant, therefore, can afford 
at best but a partial suspension in the 
water of the pollen or colouring matter. 
Even add lime or an alkali, unless you 
also abstract the oxygen of the Indigo, 
still no perfect solution takes place. A 
piece of cloth therefore immersed iu either 
of these preparations would merely receive 


the small quantity of colouring mailer, 
extracted by tills method, on its surface, 
from which it might easily be dislodged. 

Two common methods of dying with 
Indigo (the first commonly used for linen 
and cotton, the second for wool or silk) 
sufficiently illustrate this. 

1st. — To Indigo and quicklime in water, 
is added sulphate of iron, or some metal- 
lic sulpliuret having a greater affinity fot 
oxygen than lias the basis of Indigo. The 
green oxide of iron, liheraied by part of 
the lime, seizes on the oxygen ot the In- 
digo ; that substance is then dissolved by 
the remainder of the lime. 

2d, — I'o Indigo in water is added bran, 
or some other vegetable substance, which 
readily undergoes fermentation. During 
this process, the Indigo parts with Its 
oxygen ; and, by adding an alkali or lime, 
is dissolved. 

This last also in part determines the 
point concerning the plant whilst ferment- 
ing in the rat. Permanency might be ob- 
tained from such a dye, but ita brif- 
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liancr so impaired by the large portion of 
impurities combined with it, as to render 
it of little value. The colour imparted 
would be what dyers term “ Burnt Indi- 
go nor could these imparities, I ima- 
gine, be easily separated; excepting by 
the common method of precipitating the 
colouring matter. Another great objec- 
tion to either method, would be the d i ili- 
culty of producing any required shade. 

Woad, the Indigo of England, is never, 
I believe, even where the fresh plant is 
readily procurab'e, used, excepting when 
reduced to a substance nearly similar to 
the Iudigo of commerce. 

Respecting the use of lime and alkali ; 
one of these is, I beliete, in general suf- 
ficient. Quicklime, in general, in the two 
abovementioned methods. An alkali and 
alum in the process of dying with the 
sulphuric solution of Indigo. 


The natives of this country in general 
use the second method abovementioned. 
The vegetable substance which they prefer 
is a decoction of the seeds of the Cassia 
Tora, or oval leaved Cassia, in conjunction 
with lime and an impure soda. 

Perhaps a superior kind of Indigo 
might be collected, in small quantities, by 
carefully gatheiing the plants, and agitat- 
ing them sufficiently in a large portion of 
water, so as to separate the fine pol- 
len merely from the leaves By allowing 
this to stand the pollen might be easily 
collected and if necessary again washed in 
more water with perhaps the addition of 
a little alkali, to cleanse it from all impu- 
rities. The remainder of the plant might 
then undergo the usual process for ex- 
tracting the common Indigo of com- 
merce. 


NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYA6E TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 

By Mr. Chapman. — (Continued from p. 545, rol. Ill J 


Tuts circumstanced, l think there is 
little probability of hit executing the 
projects mentioned at our coufeieuce. I 
rather conclude, while the Tonquinesc 
possess the finest provinces to the north- 
ward, with an old claim to the whole 
country,* and his attempts arc baffled 
upon Donai, that he has more reason to 
dread the loss of his piesent possessions, 
than to flatter himself with the hope of 
future conquests. 

About two degrees to the north of Qui- 
nion, lies an island called Pulo Canton ; 
and between thirty and forty minutes 
north of this, another named Pulo Cain- 
pella; the latter possesses a convenient 


• After the great Revolution which made the 
Tartar* masters of the empire of China, the 
western provinces threw off their allegiance, and 
were formed into a kingdom under a prince whose 
descendant now reigns in Tonquin, A colony 
from thence, about the beginning of the IJth cen- 
tury, possessed themselves of Cochin China, 
having driven the original inhabitants back to the 
tfimintains, and after long and bloody struggles 
with theTonqnmese, who still consider them as 
rebels, became independent. 


place for the ships toa»c\>r in, and other 
advantages, which made the French some 
yeais ago send a vessel with a letter 
fiom the king, accompanied by rich pre- 
sents, offering to purchase it from the 
Goienuiieut of Cochin China. The offer 
was, however, wisely lefused. I believe 
it would now be at the service of any 
nation who would be at the trouble of 
taking possession of it. Upon the conti- 
nent opposite to this island, is the en- 
trance to a river by which the junks go up 
to Faifo; and there is a branch of it 
which falls into the harbour of Turon. 

We anchored in Turon bay flu* 2d of 
August, and found here four Macao \ es- 
sels. In a few days after they weie join- 
ed by another. There had also been a 
small Spanish snow trading upon the coast 
this season. The Portuguese of Macao 
buy up the refuse of the Canton maiket 
after the departure of the Europe and 
Indian ships, which they hitherto dis- 
posed of in Cochin China to great advan- 
tage ; but this year they complained much 
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of their losses and of the impositions they 
had suffered. Having obtained the per- 
mission of the Mandarine, I hired a toler- 
able house in the village of Turon. It is 
built upon the banks of a river falling into 
the harbour, to th ' south-east, and com- 
municate®, as I before observed, with the 
river of Faifo. There had* been several 
large and good houses here, but most of 
them were destroyed in the troubles. The 
banks of the river were cultivated with 
rice, brenjalh, and some sweet potatoes. 
The country farther back seemed entiiely 
ueglected, covered, however, in several 
place®, with gloves of oranges, limes, 
jack*, plantain*, and bamboos, in most of 
which were the remains of dwelling- 
houses. When 1 had been here three or 
four days, the Mandarine who governs 
the province of Cham, on the part of 
Ignaac, came down the river, attended by 
four gallics rowing between forty or fifty 
oars each, and landed at a house on the 
opposite side to where I lived. The same 
day he sent to know when he should wait 
ou me. I chose, however, to be first to 
make this compliment, and crossed the 
river in one of his galiies for that purpose. 
He received me in great form, himself 
seated upon a bench placed on an emi- 
nence, the lesser Mandarines and soldiers, 
to a considerable number, ranged on each 
side of him. 1 presented to him the pass- 
port I bad received from the king, which 
lie respectfully stood up to hear read, and 
then welcomed me to Turon. This was 
the Mandarine with whom the dispute 
Had happened the preceding year. 1 beg- 
ged therefoie he would inform me bow it 
had au?en, and the cau*eof his severity to 
the people who had fallen into bis bauds. 
He lepiied, that the commander of the 
English ship had been prevailed on, by 
some Mandarines of the former govern- 
ment, then in arms at Turon, to assist 
them with men and arms ; and that the 
ship’s boat being sent up the river with 
them, had been attacked by hK people 
and taken : that some of the crew vve.e 
1 died, pome jumped into the ruu and 
were di owned, aud some fled to the 
woods where they perished with hunger. 
He then gave me a license for uadimr, 
strictly enm.ning all persons to pry for 
what they purchased, aud in now), c to 
njnW or ill hi .'t us nr oui attendant**, 
upon pain of being cevcn/* punched. The 
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mb fortune was, we could not find any 
body capable of purchasing iu the province. 
Alter lie had given me an invitation to 
visit him at Faifo, I took my leave, here- 
turning the same night. 

The thirteenth 1 set out for Faifo in a 
small galley, furnished by the Mandarine 
of Turon. We left the village between six 
and seven iu the evening, and reached 
Faifo about nine o’clock the uext morn- 
ing. It was a pleasant serene-night, the 
water perfectly smooth, no noise to be 
heard but the regular strokes of our oars ; 
and a song, not destitute of harmony, 
from the rowers. Listening to this, and 
chatting amongst ourselves, we gradually 
fell asleep ; and when we vveie awakened 
at the places the galley stopped at, to give 
an account of who we were, it was only 
to be relullcd to a like pleasing repose. 
0)1 one of these occasions we were not 
a little alarmed ; — on opening our eyes 
we found ourselves under a high moun- 
tain, part of which impended over the 
river, and seemed ready to tumble and 
bury us under its ruins. Returning by 
day, we found this place really curious. It 
was a large mountain of white marble, 
situated on a low plain dose to the water- 
side, unconnected with nny of the distant 
hills. We could perceive several cracks 
and boles in the body of the mountain, 
and round it were lying some vast frag- 
ments, which we concluded to have been 
separated horn it. The eye in wandering 
over it, piesented the fancy with the ideas 
of pillars, houses, towers, &c. Near it 
were a few huts, inhabited by stone-cut- 
ters. I did not see any other specimens 
of their ingenuity than pestles and mor- 
tals of different sizes. Probably the mar- 
ble was fonnci ly applied to a more exten- 
sive u-e. On arm mg at Failo, we ;uie 
sui prised to find the u'ccnt ruins of a 
large city, the stucts laid out on a uvu- 
lar plan, paved with fiat '•tone, and well 
built brick houses on each side. Hut alas l 
there was now little Juo.e tem.Vming than 
t! o o it ward walls,'-, itiun which, iu a lew 
place von lU'j-'l behold a wretch, who 
fniKtcih was the pi., -essox of a palace, 
■did to; mg himself from the weather iu a 
miserable but of st:aw and bamboo. *• 


* It wa* i;.hri> a iri «it itrovid by one uftgnaic's 
c ner .!». Pcf ar tint u vets ? p ; ar*> <'f very gr-*i 
-- (1 m i * cm rarsori of r. p -> r . cinnamon, 

jf-.r, &c. *'* hundred* «»f jurka 
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Of the few edifices left entire was a 
wooden bridge built upon piles, over a 
narrow arm of the river, with a tiled roof. 
The temples and their wooden gods were 
no further molested, than by being robbed 
of their bells, which I understood the pre- 
sent usurper had seized with the purpose of 
coining them into money. After refresh- 
ing ourselves at Faifo, I set oat for the 
Mandarine’s residence, which 1 reached 
in about five hours. The course of the 
river from Turon to Faifo was a little to 
the eastward of south. It now seemed to 
spread all over the country in a great 
number of branches. Near this house 
was a very populous village, where I pro- 
cured some pine-apples and jacks, both 
excellent in their kind. Over the river 
in this place, about fifty yards broad, was 
a floating bridge of bamboo hurdles. Here 
I was obliged to leave thegalley, and pro- 
ceed by land in my net for about two 
miles through paddy fields. The Man- 
darine’s house, like several others I saw, 
was within an inclosure, formed by driv- 
ing strong stakes into the grouud, inter- 
mixed with bamboos growing; and for 
some distance round it short pointed bam- 
boos were driven obliquely into the 
ground, as if designed td keep off cavalry. 
Several good chevaux de frize were laying 
about in different places. The house was 
spacious, partly consisting of brick, and 
partly of thatch and bamboo. He was 
almost as well attended as his master 
Ignaac. Several of his people were well 
dressed, and had swords in their hands, 
the hilts and scabbards ornamented with 
plates of beaten gold. IVly conversation 
with the Mandarine was but short. I 
was informed that he was an illiterate 
man, and had the character of being cruel 
and oppressive. An instance of cruelty 
and perfidy was related to me at Faifo. 
There wasa certain distant relation of the 
royal family w ho lived in disguise in that 
part of Cochin China possessed by the 
Tonquinese, with whom this Mandarine 
had some acquaintance. He made it a 
pretence to send him a pressing invitation 
to come and reside under his protection, 
with his family and dependents, not only 
assuring him of personal protection, hut 
promising him his friendship. The poor 
man, deceived by these specious profes- 


sions of personal regard, set out with his 
wife, his children, and the rest of his fa- 
mily, to a considerable number. When he 
arrived in Turon bay, he procured an ex- 
peditious conveyance to the Mandarine’s 
residence, leaving his family to follow him 
in their boats. He was received by the 
Mandarine apparently with the highest 
marks of satisfaction and regard. They 
partook of a repast together, and when it 
was finished, the Mandarine told him that 
his attendants would conduct him to a 
house he had prepared for his reception ; 
but he had no sooner passed the threshold 
than he was seized by the soldiers, aud had 
his head immediately severed from his 
body .To conclude the scene as he had begun , 
he went on board one of his gal lies to meet 
the family, who were on their way up 
to town ; and as soon as he had reached 
their boats, be instantly caused the wo- 
men and children to be bound together 
and thrown into the river, seizing all that 
they had brought with them for his own 
use. I was afterwards assured that I ran 
the greatest risk in trusting myself in the 
power of this man, who no fai ther obeyed 
the orders of Ignaac than they answered 
his own purposes. This I had some sus- 
picion of at our interview ; for the king 
having desired to have some articles which 
were in the Jenny, I told him I would 
prevail on the captain to deliver them to 
his Mandarine at Turon, if he would write 
to him to receive and pay for them. I 
mentioned this circumstance, and he ac- 
knowledged the king had done so ; but 
said if lie made any purchases they would 
be on his own account. Finding uothing 
to detain me at Faifo, and indeed not 
being altogether satisfied that we were 
secure there, I staid only one day and re- 
turned to the vessel. It was now the 15th 
of August, at which time we had warm 
dry weather with a few light showers. 
But the latter end of this month rain 
began to fall frequent and heavy, and 
the wind to blow strong from the south. 

On my arrival on board the Amazon, 

I was visited by a Portuguese merchant, 
just come from Hue,* the capital of 
Cochin China. He acquainted me that 
he w’as charged with a verbal invitation 
to me from the Tonquinese Viceroy to 
proceed thither ; and to dispose of any 


which resorted thithei fiom al! the iea-t_oast of 
China and Japan. 


t Hue lies in lat. 17 deg. 30 min. north. 
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articles of trade we might have remaining, 
I have omitted to mention that [ had dis- 
patched my writer, accompanied by Mr. 
Moniz with a letter to the Tonquraese 
Mandarines requesting this favour. He 
said it had not been received when he 
came away ; nor had the Mandarine any 
intimation of my design of going, but had 
sent this invitation entirely of his own 
accord. I determined therefore not to 
wait for an answer as the weather began 
to grow bad, and the Portuguese informed 
me, I might procure any kind of refresh- 
ment there, and pass my time more agree- 
ably then where I was, till the sea- 
son would admit of my proceeding 
to the southward. Hearing that there 
was but a very small depth of water 
upon the Bar of Hue Hirer, I proposed 
to the commander of the Jenny to go in 
his vessel which might give him an oppor- 
tunity of disposing of liis investment. He 
consented and leaving the Amazon in 
Turon Bay, I embaiked with Mr. Bay- 
ard the eighteenth of August, the Doctor 
was so good as to remain with Captain 
Macclennan who was dangerously ill ; 
I prevailed with some difficulty, upon our 
Mandarine to accompany me ; he alledg- 
ed that he was equally apprehensive of 
the Tonquinese and Tysons, who were 
botli the declared enemies of his family. 
The Portuguese merchant however ac- 
quainting me that the Tonquinese never 
yet put any of the royal family to death, 
but suffered them to live unmolested iu 
the country, provided they made no dis- 
turbances, I at last brought him to con- 
sent. He was well known to the Portu- 
guese, to whom he voluntarily discovered 
himself; I really believe that he had now 
contracted so strong a relish for the Eu- 
ropean manner of living, that the utmost 
of his ambition was to go back to Bengal. 
In our way up we anchored in the Bay of 
Chimoy, which is the boundary of the 
Tonquinese possessions ; I was informed 
that grapes grew wild in the hills which 
surround this Bay; but I never saw any 
myself in the country, here l was met by 
my writer, accompanied by a Mandarine 
with an auswer to my letter, containing 
the permission of the Viceroy to proceed 
to Hue, and to bring the vessel into the 
river if we found it practicable. The 
Mandarine's name was On-ta-hia ; lie 
was the offspring of a Chinese by mar- 
Asiatic Joum . — No. 19. 


riage with a Tonquinese woman. By 
trading to Canton he had acquired some 
knowledge of the mode practised by the 
Europeans in conducting their commerce. 
He appeared to approve highly of our open- 
ing a trade with Cochin China, and to have 
a view of procuring the management of 
it, under the denomination of the Com- 
pany's merchant ; I did not think it ne- 
cessary t * discourage his expectation. In 
the coui '•e of our conversation he took 
an occasion to abuse the government he 
was a member of ; and hinted if the En- 
glish thought it an object, how easy it 
would be for them to become masters of 
the country. The hook was too unskil- 
fully covered for the bait to allure, I ut- 
terly and entirely disclaimed any such in- 
tention. When we came to the entrance of 
the river, the Mandarine stationed there 
came on board in a galley, with a number 
of soldiers and undertook to pilot the 
vessel in. She however was run aground, 
and remained so in some danger ; the fol- 
lowing night the tide rose here about six 
feet. 

It was two days after the vessel anchor- 
ed within the mouth of the river, before I 
received permission to go up to town. A 
galley uas tlieu sent to carry me. The 
distance from the place we lay at was 
about fifteen miles towards the sea; the 
country was sandy and barren ; advanc- 
ing the scene gradually changed. The 
lands put on every appearance of fertility ; 
and we saw the husbandmen on the 
banks, busied in cultivation ; abreast of 
the town twenty-five Chinese Junks were 
at anchor ; innumerable country boats 
were passing and repassing; and the shore 
was thronged with people. We landed at 
On -ta-hia’s liou^c ; it was the resort of 
the Chinese, a* hi*' otllce consisted in re- 
porting the arrival of their Junk**, and 
procuring them their clearance*' when they 
were leaving the port ; the next day he 
carried me to the Tonquinese Vicero). 
Before we set out, On-ta-hia desired to 
see what presents I designed for the Vice- 
roy and what for the general.* I shewed 
them to him. He approved them, but 
advised me as a friend to reserve the best 
articles for the latter, giving as a reason, 
that the Viceroy was a good man, who 


t The second Mandarine who h.iJ ih* com- 
mand of the fleet and army. 

V ol. IV. D 
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leaily meant to befriend us, but that the 
favour of the general who was au eunuch, 
and of bad character, was only to be pur- 
chased by sacrificing to his avarice. I ob- 
served that I had heard, from alike prin- 
ci pie, they offered the most costly perfumes 
to the evil being, while they totally disre- 
garded the Supreme and benevolent one. 
He allowed thecomparison to he just, and 
supported the principle they acted upon. I 
requested him to select such things as would 
procure me a favorable reception from this 
counterpart of the infernal one. He made 
choice amongst others of a gold repeating 
watch, set with a few small diamonds, and 
emeralds, I however took care to reserve 
an equivalent, which I hoped would suffi- 
ciently testify the respect I entertained for 
the virtues of the Viceroy. He resided in 
the palace of the kings of Cochin China, 
six miles higher up the river than the 
town I landed at. The Abbe Raynal in- 
forms us its circumference is a league, and 
the walls of it plauted with thousands of 
cannon ; this description is certainly 
heightened ; I visited it several times my- 
self; and a pei son who accompanied me 
found an opportunity of examining the 
whole. The fortification is an obloug 
square, the greater sides extending as 
near as I could guess, half a mile ; the 
lessor two thirds of that distance. It is 
formed by a retaining wall ; behind which 
a rampart of earth, ten or eleven feet 
high, was thrown up, with steps risiug to 
a convenient level for the discharge of 
missile weapons. It had no embrazures, 
the guns being pointed through a kind of 
porthole, made in the bottom of the re- 
taining walls. The number mounted was 
about sixty; the largest nine pounders. 
For six or eight without the wall; short 
pointed bamboos from twelve to six 
inches long were driven obliquely into 
the ground ; beyond these was a ditch, 
eight feet wide and as many in depth ; 
fenced with bamboos growing, which 
was succeeded by another space with 
pointed ones driven into the ground, and 
the whole encompassed by a low checker- 
ed bamboo rail. The ground within the 
fort was divided by a number of back 
walls, meeting at right angles and forming 
squares, some were allotted to the holding 
markets ; others to granaries ; quarters 
for the soldiers, tables for elephants and 
horn 1 ?, &c. &c. the whole was much out 


of repair, the gates of communication 
were mostly down, and the walls falling. 

Tiie palace deserved the name of a good 
lower roomed house, a ten ace thrown up 
about six feet formed the floor. Fine 
polished pillars of wood, with stone pe- 
destals, supported the beams and rafters, 
upon which tiled roofs of the different 
compartments were laid, they were with' 
out ceilings. The capitals of thepiUats, 
the beams and rafters were ornamented 
with carved work. The building was laid 
out iu spacious verandas and private 
rooms, gradually wainscot ted in the cen- 
ter where the roof was highest and admit- 
ted of making lofts above them, their fui- 
nicure consisted of very few moveable*, 
mats spread upon the floor with haid 
cushions, great silken lantliorns painted 
in different colours suspended from the 
roofs, with some frames hung up agahm 
the pillars, containing sentences, written 
in long characters, composed the whole. 
In one of the verandas I was introduced 
to the Viceroy ; I found him swinging iu 
a net hammock extended between one of 
the pillars and the wainscot of the inner 
apartments. He was a venerable old man, 
about sixty years of age, with a thin silvery 
beard, and of most engaging manners. 
His dress was plain and simple, like the 
rest of the Tonquinese, consisting of a 
loose gown, of black glazed linen, with 
large sleeves, a black silk cap on his head, 
stiffened to a particular form, and sandals 
on his feet ; the cordiality he received u> 
with, and to the last apparently preserved 
towards us, «ti!l inclines me toacquithim 
of being voluntarily the author of the un- 
merited ill treatment we afterwards ex- 
perienced. He himself and others often 
hinted to me, that although the first in 
rank, be was subject to the control of 
bis colleagues. I acquainted him with im 
business in Cochin China, much in the 
same terms I had made use of to Ignaac ; 
adding that the high character given ot 
his own personal virtues, and the lenity 
and humanity, I had heard the Tonqui- 
nesc had shewn to their vanquished ene- 
mies, had inspired me with so strong a de- 
sire of making him a visit, and forming a 
connection with so deserving a people, 
that, soon after my ai rival at Turon, 1 
was induced to apply for his permission 
to come up to the capital. 

( To he r on tinned.) 
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CHINESE PLANTS. 


I’ak* tseen youg kok I'd 

Hong sou hae, k. f. 

Fu chow woug, k, f. 

Ma yee woug, k. f. 

Nguu chun pak, k. f. 

Kum fung mow, k. f. 

Chun Hoaug Kow, k. f. 

Fucy yong, Fe k. f. 

Tsoo ling kok, f. 

•Yung shan hong, k. f. 

Nga Lan, k. f 

Yu Ee wong, k. f. 

Kum peen, k. f. 

'siu too chin, k. f. 

Ngow sik been, k. f. 

Yung shan wong, k. f. 

Wong tot tso, k. f. 

Tsoo fung kow, k. f. 

The foiegoiug plants are varieties of 
the Chrysanthemum imlicum ; kukor kok 
m is the Chinese generic term, the other 
names are expressive of some circum- 
stance in the flower or plant. 

Keang nam Tsoo, k. f. — aster Chiuensis. 
Nankin dark brown. 

Keang nam hong, k. f. — Nankin red aster. 
Hong cha fa— Camellia Japonica, red 
flowers (the Chinese name signifies red 
tea flower). 

Foo yong— hibiscus mutabilis, a tree of 
considerable size. 

Yong to (Cantou name) sam neem (Macao 
name) — Averrhoa carambola, a very 
beautiful tree, scarcely ever without 
flower or fruit. 

Chun put low. — Ardisia sulauacea, large 
growingTruit tree, bearing most part of 
the year. 

Kum kut— Citrus aurantium var: a beau- 
tiful variety of orange. 

Tou yow — Citrus decumana. Large Pu- 
mulo, or shaddock tree. 

Chu sha kut — Citrus nobilis, mandarin 
orange. 

Yung Ngak you — Citrus decumana. Pu- 
mulo of Yung Ngak a town in the pro- 
vince of Cauton. 


« The final k as in the word pak m the pro- 
- nictation of Canton, the dialect of Pekin w» 
nilerstand softens the sound to Taj, Sic, 


Chrysanthemum Indicum, white vehet. 

red embroidered. 

— tiger’s elaw. 

horse’s ear yellow. 

white silver needle. 

golden feathered. 

■— tall strong scented. 

yong fe is the nam" of 

celebrated Chinese lady. Ttte is into': 
icated. 

dark brown. 

shining red. 

Cochineal chiysanthemum. 

Imperial chrysanthemum. 

Golden fringed ch. 

New tiger’s claw ch. 

Carnation ch. 

Shining yellow ch. 

Yellow ch. 

Tall dark brown ell. indicum. 

Ma tc — Elcocharis tuberosa (scirpus tube . 
rosus) one of the most esteemed wa- 
ter plants, the bulb produced at the 
root is the part used. Many acres in 
the neighbourhood of Canton are occu- 
pied in the cultivation of this vegetable. 
Fa cha fa — Camellia Japonica (tarie- 
gated). 

Pak cha fa— do. (white flowers). 

Pak yok lan — Magnolia yulau. 

Suey Haong — Daphne odora 
Pak seem fa — Gardenia florida. 

Qui fa— Olea fragrans. 

Yay hop— Magnolia pumila. 

Teet che boey tong — Pyrus Japonica. 

Hum soo fa — Magnolia fnscata. 

Ho chun kut, or ho neen kut — Citrus au- 
rantium. New year orange. 

Lap muey — Calycantltus. 

To kcun— Azalea Indica. 

Pak muey fa — Pruuus sp. white double 
flowering plum or apricot. 

Tchok serra — gardenia radicans, a low 
growing shrub with fine double white 
fragrant flowers which blow in July 
and August. 

Pak tsow — Ziziphus, a deciduous fruit 
tree of low growth, seldom produces 
good fruit at Canton, is from the more 
northern provinces — Flowers April and 
May. 

Wong pe. — Cookia punctata, cal. S phyl- 
parvus, cor. fi petela lingulata. 

D 2 
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Stamina 10 mvariabiha, erecta. Sty- 
lus cylindricus, grossus. Germina 5 
angularia. S.'Wv.a 1 sperma. A very 
handsome and huge growing tree is 
reckoned «»ne of the most pleasant and 
wholesome fruits in this countiy. Flow- 
ers in March and ripens in July. 

Hak yeep li ehee — Dimocarpus litchi. 

Tay tsow li chee. 

Wong pe — Cookia punctata, cal. 5 phyl- 
lus, parvus, cor. 5 petala, lingulata, 
stamina 10 invaribilia, erecta. Stylus 
cylindricus, grossus. Germina 5 angu- 
lare. Bacca 1 sperma. This is a very 
handsome aud large growing tree, is 
reckoned one of the most pleasant and 
wholesome fruits in this country. Flow- 
ers in March, fruit ripens in July. 

Hak yeep li chee — Dimocarpus Litchi. — 
Dark green-leaved. Cal. 1 phyllus 5 
fid. Cor. O. Stamina variant : ab 6, 7. 
ad 8. Stigma 1, 2-partitum, revolu- 
tum. Germ. 2-lobum. Bacca 1 sperma. 
This is a most beautiful tree, in a good 
soil becomes very large if not stinted 
by art. The fruit is in the highest es- 
timation amongst the Chinese. This 
variety is accounted one of the best. 
FI. March and April. Fruit ripens in 
July. 

Tay tsow li chee.— Large coarse Li tchi. 
— This is much the most free-growing 
tree, and produces the largest fruit of 
any of the varieties. The fruit is in- 
ferior in quality to some of the other 
sorts. 

Wae chee.— Sour-fruited Litchi, one of 
the least valued sorts. 

Lougyun — Longan.— Cal. 1-phyllus, 5 fid. 
Corolla 5-petaIa, parva. Staui. plei uni- 
que 8. 1 . Germ. 2-lobum aliquandoj- 
lobum. Stigma 2-partitum, revolutum 
Bacca monosperma. 

This is a very large growiug tree, 
produces a tolerably good fruit, but 
much inferior to the Litchi. In the 
habit, as well as in the fructification, it 
has a great affinity to Litchi, and both 
may be species of Sapinda. Flow. 
March. Fruit ripens July and August. 

Choo kow Sagittaria affin. Sagitti folia. 
—This is an aquatic esculent vegetable 
in general cultivation and use ; is culti- 
vated in low level grounds where a 
constant supply of water can be ad- 
mitted to cover the ground, two, three, 
or four inches, as occasion may require, 
according to the strength of the plants. 


Plants . [Jt/LY, 

The bulb produced at the root is the 
edible part ; it is boiled when used. 

Nyctanthes Arbor tristis. — This tiee is 
not the production of this part, but has 
been introduced to Macao from Bengal. 
It is a vigoious large growing tree ; its 
flowers only expand in the night, and 
are very odoriferous ; at sun-rise they 
immediately either fall off or shut up. 
Flowers in August. 

Hong yok Lan or Sun Ee — Magnolia pur- 
purea. — Red flowering Yulan, a plant 
which has been in England for some 
years. Flowers in May. 

Choo lung chow — Nepanthes distillatoria. 
— Masc. Cal. 4 phyllus reflexus. Cor. 
O. Anther® mult® connatae in globbam 
apice column®. Fern. Cal. 4-phyIlus, 
reflexus. Stig. 4. Caps oblonga, 4-lo • 
cularis. Semina multa. 

This plant grows naturally on some 
of tbe islands in the vicinity of Macao 
in moist places, by the sides of small 
rivulets. Grows from one to three, 
four, or five feet in height. 

Song ma yow — Citrus decumana.— A va- 
riety of the Pumulo orShadock. 

Yong Kow nga. — Mitchelia Champaca. — 
This w r as introduced to Macao from 
Malacca, and becomes a very large and 
handsome tree. Its flowers are strongly 
odoriferous. Flowers most part of the 
hot season. 

Choo lan, or Pak choo lan.— Chloranthus, 
white flowers. — This plant is perhaps 
sufficiently different from C. inconspicu- 
us to constitute a new species. In the tea 
countries its flowers are said to be mix- 
ed with some sorts of teas to give them 
a fine smell and flavour. Flowers in 
June. 

Oong yeep lan, or oong sqk lan. Aglaia 
odorata, (five-leaved variety.) — This 
delicate little shrub is one of the most 
common ornamental plants, cultivated 
in pots, and is highly esteemed for the 
fine fragrance of its flowers. Flowers 
most part of the year. 

Kow tsin tsow, or Yok yeep Ian. — Cym- 
bidioides. — This elegant species grows 
naturally on some of the islands near 
Macao, but not plentifully. Flowers 
July, August, and September. 

Hook ting-lan. Bletia Tankervilli®. — 
Flowers March and April. 

Tsoo-lan. Bletioides Hyacinthina. — 
Flowers January and February. 
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Milk Ian, Cymbidium e.naifolium Epiden- 
drum Sp.— Flowers in February. 

Sin huey pak (from Sin heuy). — Flowers 
in February. 

Ta ching lan. 

Tsoo Sum lan. 

Chek me lan. 

Kum che yok yeep lan. 

The above varieties generally flower 
in the months of June and July. 

Fan tap cho. Goodyeroides. — This little 
plant grows wild in moist places on 


Dane’s Island, &c. Flowc-rs in February. 

Eok leen kok. Trapa bicornis with green 
fruit. 

Hong leen kok. Trapa bicornis, with 
red fruit. This and the preceding are 
annual aquatic plants, and much cul- 
tivated for the sake of their nuts or 
fruit. Their culture is neaily the same 
as that of the Choo Kow. There is an- 
other variety with black fruit, called Hai 
leen kok, the fruit of which is eaten raw, 
and is reckoned very' wholesome. 


SOUBAH SINGH’S REMONSTRANCE 

TO 

aurungzebe . 


All due praise be offered to the glo- 
ries of almighty God, and the goodness 
of the adorable Majesty of the King of 
Kings which is more conspicuous than 
the sun and moon. It is represented un- 
to the Emperor, the Lord of time and 
rpace, that notwithstanding I, the well 
disposed towards your Majesty, by the 
accidents of my own fortunes, have been 
separated from the immediate presence 
of my Lord, yet in the necessary duties 
of a loyal servant, as it is right aud pro- 
per, 1 have ever been ready with my good 
services ; 'and every thought and desire of 
mine has been constantly exerted for the 
prosperity of the empire, the Princes, 
Lords, Rajahs, Nobles, and Governors 
of Hindustan, the chiefs of Turan, 
Rum, and Shaum, and the inhabitants 
of the seven provinces*, and the travel- 
lers by land and sea ; of which it is highly 
probable an idea may have been commu- 
nicated to the royal heart, flowing, like 
the sea, with abundance and liberality. In 
consideration therefore of my good ser- 
vices, and the royal farours I have enjoy- 
ed, I will say a few words in which the 
interest of the prince and the people is 
equally concerned. Having been inform- 
ed, that, in order to wage war against me, 
jour well wisher, so much money has 
been lavished, as to exhaust the trea- 
sury, and make it necessary to raise a 
large sum in specie by way of capitation- 
tax, in order to furnish the necessary 
supplies for the government. Health and 
prosperity to your Majesty ! The deceas- 
ed Emperor Mohammed Jillaul ud deen 

* Kasmir, Bengal, Dakhan, Gujarat, I ahor, 
Purul,and PaUltur. 


Akbur, the founder of the empires of the 
world, the Lord of whole countries, and 
builder of kingdoms, on the throne of 
his royal palace issued his commands for 
fifty-two years with unbiased justice, 
and sovereign authority ; and became the 
protector of men of every description, 
whether Jews or Christians. Davidean, 
orDharian, Bratnin, or Suerian, the pie- 
server of the rites, and universal friend of 
all, was honored, by the voluntary con- 
sent of all parties, with the title of Jug- 
gut Garrow, or Guardian of Mankind. 
His Majesty also, Mohammed Noor ud 
deen, now in heaven, Jehangir Padshaw, 
for twenty-two years extended the shade 
of his royal foot over the heads of mor- 
tals, and with a heait for friendship, and 
a hand for business, brought happiness to 
light. His late Majesty, also called Sekan- 
der the second, for thirty-two years, 
having spread the blessed shadow of pro- 
tection orer the world by the decision cf 
tlie woi Idly matters of mortals, obtained 
the fruit of immortality in heaven; and 
having acquired all the marks of fortune 
and prosperity became the very curren* 
term for excellence, and sign of reput a 
tion on earth. By the blessings of these 
good intentions, and the magnificence of 
these illustrious actions of his ancestors, 
wheresoever he turned his eye, he saw 
victory in present, and prosperity in fu- 
ture days. At that time many forts anr 
kingdoms came into his power, but in you' 
Majesty’s reign many have been finalW 
alienated, and the rest will very soon go 
after them, since there is no cessation o 4 
ruin to the country, no stop to the deso- 
lation that prevails on every side. Th* 
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farmers aic plundered, and the revenue 
is defrauded, and the consequence is a 
deficit in the contributions ; and for a 
lak, or one hundred thousand rupees, one 
thousand is now collected, and for a thou- 
sand, ten only can at present hardly be 
obtained ; and the strong places are all 
destroyed, and the fortresses reduced to 
sand heaps. Whenever poverty has enter- 
ed the palaces of Kings and Princes, the 
state and condition of the nobles may 
easily be conceived. At this moment the 
soldiers are in rebellion, the merchant 
complaining, the mussulmans weeping, 
and the Hindoos burning ; and many in 
want of their nightly bread, beat their 
cheeks till they are red. How can the 
dignity of the empire be shewn by exact- 
ing double taxes, in this state ot the peo- 
ple, already so miserably reduced ? The 
report too at this moment is gone abroad 
from East to West, that the Kmperour of 
Hindostan degrades the honor and the 
name of the race of Timur, and, jealous 
of the Bratnins, the Sanorahs, the Jog- 
iS Berawgis, and Sonyassees, exacts 
a poll-tax from the sick and needy, robs 
the indigent of his platter, and the poor 
man of his cup. If the authentic word 
of God, if the heavenly book be held in 
any esteem, God is the Lord both of true 
believers, and the wild uncivilised Arab, 
onrt not of Mussulmans only; and that 
thcic but a point of difference between 
the infidel and the believer, is most evi- 
dent. Though the colouring vary, the 
true painter that mixes it is one, and he 
i = God. Where theie is a mosque, it is to 
him that we pray, and wheie there is a 
temple of idols, tor love of him the bells 
are shaken. If we find fault with the 
religious faith of any man we contradict 
the letter of the heavenly book, if we de- 
face the picture we commit an offence 
against the painter. 


Distich . — “ Whether it he beauty, or 
deformity that you look on, put not 
the hand of obliteration upon it. De- 
fect of proportion is an inscrutable 
mystery.” 

In whatsoever light you consider a poll- 
tax, nothing can justify it. The proof of 
a just government and good police is 
where a beautiful woman, decked with 
gold and jewels, can travel from country 
to country unmolested, and in perfect se- 
curity. At this time the cities are given up 
to plunder, what then must be the condi- 
tion of the desert* ? but turning away the 
eyes from the view of the subject in the 
light of justice — -a capitation-tax is a 
new and jailing regulation in Hindustan ; 
} et if the zeal of religion or justice be the 
point of pretext, the R.tjdh Ramsingh is 
the first man from whom the tribute 
should be exacted, because he is the head 
of the Hindu tribes ; after him to take 
it from me your friend, your prompt obe- 
dient servant, and well-wisher, will be a 
matter of less difficulty ; but to torment 
ants and flies is unworthy a man of the 
world, and true courage. It will appear 
wonderful hereafter to posterity that those 
who have eat your Majesty's salt, and 
whose business and duty it was, as guar- 
dians and tutors, to exhibit patterns of 
virtue, should have neglected to instruct 
your Majesty in the principles of tiutli, 
which is the essence of the soul. 

The abm e spirited letter, written uy 
Jessvvont Singh, the Raja of Joudpoor,wa^ 
occasioned by the attempt of Auiungzebe 
to impose a capitation tax on his Hindu 
subjects. The truths respecting the state 
of the empire which it discloses, illustrate, 
in a very impressive manner, the happy 
effects of intolerance and hypocritical 
tyranny . — See more particulars in Orme’s 
Historical Fragments, p. 72, 8fc. 


LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF CEYLON. 

. In urers given by some of the best informed Candian Priests, to Questions put to 
them by Governor Folk, in the year 1769, respecting the Ancient Laws 
and Customs of their Country. 

( From Bertolucci's Ceylon.) 

G. What laws prevailed in Ceylon A. Prince Wijaya, the eldest son of 
pn'iou:-ly to its being governed by a kin? ? the Emperor Singha-Babu, who reigned 
Who save those laws ? When were they over the kingdom of Lala, in Dambodiva, 
jnrn 1 Ale they m writing ? havimt embarked from his father’s capita 
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(Singliapoor), accompanied by seven hun- 
dred trust) and warlil.f adherent*, land- 
ed in Ceylon, and betaine kine. This 
disembarkation took place on a Tuesday, 
at the time of the full moon, in the month 
of May, 2312 yeais antecedent to the pre- 
sent date. Prince Wijaya was nominated 
to the sovereignty by the all-perfect Boodlio, 
who, in the month of January, the ninth 
from the period of his becoming lloodlio, 
transported himself through the air from 
Madya Desa to Lanka (Ceylon i. On his 
at lira], he found the island infested with 
a multitude of devils, whose place of re- 
sort was a large forest of Na trees*, 
flooilho, haring placed himself in the sky 
immediately over this forest, which was 
in the centre of the island, caused such a 
violent tempest of wind, rain, &e. and 
such a thick darkness, as completely ter- 
rified the devils. He then removed them 
into an island called Ciridina, which he 
had summoned from Damliodha lot that 
purpose, and which, as soon as the devils 
had been conveyed to it, lie lemauded to 
it? former station. There were at that 
time no men on Laltdiwa (Ce)Ioti) ; 
Boodho, therefore, preached to the gods, 
who had assembled from different parts 
of the island ; and having established 
them in the ordinance of his religion, 
and rendered Lakdivva a fit habitation for 
humbler beings, he returned to Dambo- 
diva. The Benefactor of the World, after 
having been forty-five years Boodho, on the 
day of his becoming Nivani, whilst re- 
posing on a couch in the garden of Maila 
Raja, in the city of Kuisnara, in Dambo- 
diwa, addressed himself in the following 
manner to Sakra Dewendra, who stood 
nearer to him than any of the other gods 
of the ten thousand worlds assembled 
together upon this occasion : — “ Sakia," 
said he, “ my religion will hereafter be 
established in Lanka-dwepa (Ceylon) ; 
Prince Wijaya, eldest sonofKingSinglia- 
Bahu, Emperor of the country called 
Lala, and residing at Singhapoor, accom- 
panied by seven hundred trusty associates, 
w ill this day land on Lanka, and become 
King. Protect, therefore, that King, his 
adherents, and Lanka.” Sakra, after 
having received these injunctions, sent lor 
Wishnu, and, addressing the deity, whose 
colour is like that of the blue lotus, dc- 

* A tree producing flowers of a fragrant smell, 

Vi IncL offered 41 the s>hrme of Boeribo. 


sired him to afford the necessary protec- 
tion to Prince Wijaya and his attendants, 
and to v»ppoit the religion of Boodho, 
which was to endure for five thousand 
years. In obedience to the orders of Sa- 
fcra, ^ islmu immediately descended to 
Lakdiwa, which he protected in the man- 
nei above stated. Thus, by the appoint- 
ment of Boodho, and with the assistance 
of the infeiior deities, Prince Wijaya, 
descended from the family of the Sun, 
was the fust kine who reigned over Lak- 
diua. Tambrapaini was the name of 
the city which he founded, and in which 
he resided. — Prince Wijaya.reigued thii- 
ty-eight years ; and, from the comtuence- 
nient of his reign to that of the present 
King, Keili Sri, inclusive, or, according 
to the era of Boodho, to the present year 
2312 *, this Hand has been governed by 
17y kings. 

Q. What laws are there relative to the 
succession to the throne ? 

A. The King, when his death ap- 
proaches, may, with the concurrence of 
the ministers, deliver over the kingdom 
to his son, if he has ouc ; otherwise, at 
the King’s decease, the ministers appoint 
to the sovereignty any person of the Baja 
Wanse (Royal race) whom they may be 
able to find in Ceylon. In case, however, 
this source should be exhausted, it has, 
from ancient times, been the custom of 
the great city (Candy) to send presents to 
any prince and princess of the race of the 
Sun, and professing the religion of Bood- 
ho, who may happen to he residing at 
Madura, or in any other of the countries 
adjacent, and to place them on the throne. 
If this is not done, a person is selected 
from amongst the nobles of the empire, 
and invested with regal power. 

Q. Is there any law permitting the 
younger children to succeed to the throne, 
in preference to the elder ? 

A. The succession is not regulated ac- 
cording to semoiity , but that piince i * 
appointed to the sovereignly who is most 
eminent for wisdom, virtue, and a good 
disposition. The second son of Muta 
Suva (who reigned over Lakdiwa, in the 
city of Anuradpoor), in consequence of 
his having been adorned with these amia- 
ble qualities, obtained the sovereignty, 
oten during the life-time of hi** c!«vi hn»- 


* A P I -Hi. 
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ther ; as is shewn in the book entitled 
Raja Ratuakare. 

Q. What ceremonies are observed at 
the coronation of a king? 

A. On the day of his installation, the 
Royal Mandapa X is beautifully decorated 
with all sorts of precious ornaments ; 
within that Mandapa is erected another, 
made of the branches of the Udumbara 
or Attika |1 tree ; and in the centre of 
this inner Mandapa is placed a seat, made 
of the wood of the same tree ; — the King, 
covered with jewels, and invested with 
the insignia of royalty, wearing the 
sword, the pearl umbrella, the forehead- 
band, the slippers, and the Chowrie made 
of the white hairs of the Seinara’s tail, 
repairs to the above mentioned seat : a 
royal virgin, adorned with costly orna- 
ments, and holding iu her hand a sea 
chank filled with river water, and open- 
ing to the right, then approaches the 
place where the King is seated, and, lift- 
ing up the chnnk with both hands, pours 
its contents upon the King's head, ad- 
dressing him at the same time, in the«e 
words: — “ Your Majesty is anointed to 
rule over this whole assembly of Roha- 
tries ; may it therefore please your Ma- 
jesty to perform the duties of a Sovereign, 
and to exercise your sway with benignity 
and justice ** — After this, the Purohita 
Bramiu (the head Bramin), arrayed with 
ornaments adapted to the nature of his 
office, lifts up with both hands, a silver 
chank filled with river water, and, pour- 
ing its contents on the King’s head, ad- 
dresses him in the manner above men- 
tioned, and recommends him to govern 
with gentleness and justice. Then a 
principal Sita, adorned with suitable or- 
naments, taking up with both hands a 
golden chank, likewise filled with river 
water, pours the contents upon the King’s 
head, admonishes him to reign with jus- 
tice and gentleness, and to perform the 
established duties of a Sovereign. — These 
ceremonies being ended, and the King in- 
vested with the crown, the following re- 
flections ought to present themselves to 
his royal mind : — The addresses which 
have been just now made to me may be 
construed either as an imprecation or as a 


t A sort of pavillion . 

>; This is a tree vrhich produces fruit from the 
trunk and branches without flowering - the fruit 
is like a fig, but rathe' of a red colour. 


blessing ; and I am to consider the sub- 
stance and actual purport of them to be 
to the following effect : — If your Ma- 
jesty act in conformity to our suggestions, 
it is well ; otherwise it is to be hoped 
that your head will split into seven 
pieces.” This subject is further treated 
of in the book entitled Maha Wanse. 

Q. Does the King possess the power of 
acting according to his own free will, in 
matters relating to the government of the 
country ? 

A. If the King be a man of great abi- 
lities, well skilled in ancient laws and 
usages, acquainted with the practices of 
former kings, and properly versed in reli- 
gious knowledge, there are some matters 
which he may decide according to his own 
pleasure ; but there are likewise, many 
others which he cannot determine with- 
out consulting the ministers and the peo- 
ple. Any doubts which exist upon this 
subject may be resolved by a reference to 
the book entitled Maha Wanse ; wherein 
an account is given of the things which 
were done at the sole will and pleasure of 
King Prakrama Bahu, who ruled over 
Lakdiwa, and resided at Polormarupoor ; 
as well as of things done by him, after 
consulting his ministers. 

Q. Are there any estab ished laws to 
which the King is bound to conform ? 

A. It Is said in the book entitled Niti 
Sastra, that the basis of all good govern- 
ment is a victory over the senses: these 
are, sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch. 
A victory over the first is gained when 
the wife of another can be beheld without 
giving rise to any wish or longing for her ; 
over the second, when slander and abuse 
can be heard without exciting emotions of 
anger ; over the third and fourth, when 
the organs of smelling and tasting are 
not immoderately delighted with per- 
fumes and delicate viands ; over the fifth, 
when the body is not captivated with its 
peculiar enjoyments. The first step to- 
wards the subjugation of the senses, is 
reverence to parents, teachers, and el- 
ders; frequenting the society of #ise 
persons is the source of that reverence : 
in order to be admitted into such society, 
learning must be acquired ; the possessor 
of knowledge becomes prosperous; by 
means of the wisdom derived from learn- 
ing, a victory over the inclinations is ob- 
tained, and that victory ensures the com- 
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pie t ion of every wish. — These are the 
rules which ought to guide the conduct of 
Kings ; a confirmation of which fact will 
he found in the hook entitled Tela Patta 
Jatake. 

Q. Can the King dcpiive a person of 
life, or dispossess him of his property, 
without any investigation of the crime 
imputed to him, or without apprizing any 
one of the mluie of his offence ? 

A. A King, called to the throne by the 
voice of the ministers and of the people, 
always has been, always i>, and always 
will be, elected for the express purpose of 
inquiring minutely into what is lawful, 
aud what is unlawful; of causing what 
is unlawful to be set aside, and what is 
lawful to be carried into effect ; of ac- 
quitting the innocent; and of inflicting 
on the guilty, punishmeuts proportioned 
to their crimes: — nevertheless, when a 
person has committed a capital offence, 
the established custom is to have the cir- 
cumstances of the case inquired into by 
the people, aud by the judeial chiefs ; 
and to make a reference to the ancient 
Book, which contains an account of what 
is, aud what is not lawful.— If, after 
such inquiry and reference, the crime 
is proved, and found to be deserving of 
death, sentence is passed accordingly: 
but no king, either on his sole authority, 
or with the concurrence of his ministers, 
can, consistently with his prescnbed du- 
ties, confiscate the property of a guiltless 
person. 

Q. Can the King either wage war or 
conclude peace, without first consulting 
Li?* ministers ? 

A . The King is, botli day and night, 
i,i -dread of enemies: under this appte- 
Lmsiou he assembles and maintain" a 
f ce, consisting of cavalry, minim v, 
elephants, and chariots; collects w mi ike 
weapons, puts his strongholds into a state 
of defence, and conjectures when he may 
be attacked : such is the condition of a 
sovereign. Whensoever, therefore, ene- 
mies do approach, there being in such 
a case no time for consulting his minis- 
ter.", the King can, of his own authority 
alone, order the troops to prepare, and 
taking them with him, can proceed to at- 
tack the enemy ; — and, if the enemy 
should have advanced so rapidly as to pre- 
vent him from assembling his army m 
time to oppose them, he may , without 
Asiatic Journ. — No. ID. 


consulting hie ministers, take she 
valuable articles out of Ills tie.tsiuy, me 
the purpose of negotiating a peace v.kh 
them : — jt h, however, th° duty of the 
King to consult liis. ministers, befoie he 
proceed" to invade any foreign country, or 
to lay .siege to any foit ; neither is it in li.s 
power to conclude a w.u, so begun, with- 
out consulting Ids miniateis. 

Q. Cm the King confer iaak upon per- 
sons of low birth? or can he degiade 
those who are highly born ? 

-/. If a person of high rank has been 
guilty of treason, or of any other weighty 
offence, he may be seized ; and, his crime 
having been inquired into by the court of 
justice, he may be either put to death, or 
reduced to a low cast. Persons of low 
c\i"t may be promoted to be chief in their 
own tribe, but cannot be advanced to the 
rank and privileges of men of a higher 
cast. 

Q. Cm the King, without the know- 
ledge of the ministers and people, choose 
a person to succeed to the throne? 

A. In a case of great emergency, any 
relation of the kiug, who is justly entitled 
to succeed to the throne, may be nomi- 
nated to the sovereignty, with the con- 
sent of the principal people ; but no such 
power is vested in the Kin? alone. — 
t*»le«s, however, there is an urgent ne- 
cessity for adopting the measure above- 
mentioned, the sovereignty is conferred 
by the united voice of the ministers and 
people, in due form and ceremony, accord- 
ing to established usage. 

Q. Amongst the laws which existed 
antecedent to the institution of the Go- 
vernment, arc there any to which the 
King is bound to confbirn? By whom 
wen* such 1 uv> sr cn \re they in w;it- 
ing, and if wilt tut, i:i wiiat books are 
they contained? 

A. There aie ten urtucs which a King 
is enjoined to practise. 

1. Charity; viz. guing lice ami cloth 
to priest", Brahmins, and poor people. 

2. Religion ; viz. constantly maintain 
ing the ordinances of Boodho. 

3. Liberality; viz. bestowing * i ’ , 
gardens, and other valuable pr-'pnN 

4. Vprightnc*" ; viz. being cool -a 

ceit. 

5. M. :<•} ; ' . . lie* he M J ■ .. » • 

rate mind. 

You IV. y 
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6. Temperance ; viz. mortification of 
sensual desires. 

7. Placability ; viz. not continuing to 
be angry after the cause of displeasure 
lias ceased. 

8. Humanity ; viz. not punishing, tor- 
menting, or molesting innocent persons. 

9. Forbearance ; viz. not being angry 
at faults before they have been well in- 
quired into. 

10. Impartiality; viz. shewing noun- 
due preference to any one. 

The system of conduct which a King 
ought to observe, was preached by Bootl- 
ho, in the great city of Wesala, in Dam- 
bodiva, in the great temple of Sarandada, 
to the King of the same city, whose name 
was Letcharvi, as may be seen in the 
books entitled Dik Sangi. 

Q' What is the nature of the judicial 
piocess in Ceylon? and how are the 
Courts of Justice constituted, that is, of 
what persons are they composed ? 

A. The Court of Judicature is com- 
posed of the two Adigars, the four Maha 
Disapatis, » the Malia Mahottala, and 
such of the persons of rank as are con- 
stantly in attendance upon the King. The 
above mentioned grandees assemble in the 
Hall of Justice, and try the suits sub- 
mitted for their investigation. If any 
cause comes before them which they are 
incompetent to determine, they proceed 
to Magul Maduwa, a hall elegantly fitted 
up near the King’s palace, and there enter 
into the trial of such causes; the King 
himself being present, and seated on his 
throne. 

Q. What laws existed antecedent to 
the institution of the Government ? 

A. There are ordinances which have 
existed from ancient times ; namely, 
that the Prince shall not kill the King his 
father, or the Queen his mother;— that 
he shall not forsake the religion of Bood- 
ho, and embrace a different religion ; that 
he shall not put to death any member of 
the priesthood ; — that he shal 1 not injure 
such boa-trees as may be planted nearauy 
temple, containing the image or relics of 
Boodho, nor deface any part of the temple ; 
— that he shall not deprive any animal of 
life ; — that he shall not commit theft or 
adultery ; — that he shall not utter a false- 
hood, or drink intoxicating liquors. These 
ten injunctions were ordained previously 
to the institulion of the Government. 


Q. In case the King should be inclined 
to act in opposition to the above recited 
ordinances, is it in the power of the mi- 
nisters to prevent him ? 

A. It is in the power of the ministers 
to put a stop to the improper conduct of a 
King who acts contrary to those ordi- 
nances : for instance, in a city of Dambo- 
diva, there reigned formerly a King, called 
Porisada, who killed men secretly, and 
fed upon their flesh. This circumstance 
having come to the knowledge of the mi- 
nisters and the people, they assembled to- 
gether, and with many intreaties besought 
the King to desist from so savage a prac- 
tice ; but being unable to prevail on him 
to discontinue it, they drove him out of 
the city, and elected another Prince to 
rule in his stead. The particulars of this 
transaction will be found related in the 
books entitled Suta Soma Tatake. 

Q. Can the King remove his ministers, 
and take others in their stead ? 

A. If a minister has been guilty of any 
offence against the King, or any other 
atrocious crime, immediately on its being 
proved, he may be displaced, and another 
person appointed to succeed him ; but 
all the ministers cannot be dismissed at 
once, unless there be evident reason to 
believe that they have entered into a trea- 
sonable combination against the Sote- 
reign. 

Q. Can the King set aside a decision 
awarded by the before-mentioned Court 
of Justice ? 

A. The King has that power ; never- 
theless, in consideration of the necessity 
of supporting the religion and government, 
if the ministers unanimously advise him 
to adhere to the duties of a king, as en- 
joined in the books, he cannot annul, but 
must confirm their decisions. 

Q. Is it true, that some districts have 
a power of publicly remonstrating against 
acts of injustice committed by their ru- 
lers ? What are the names of those dis- 
tricts, and how far does that power ex- 
tend ? 

A. There are several districts, the in- 
habitants of which possess the power of 
remonstrating against any acts of injus- 
tice or oppression exercised towards them 
by their Governors. 

These districts are : 1st, Uda Nuwara ; 
2d, Yali Nuwara; 3d, Dnmbara ; 4th, 
Pansiya Pattu; 5th, Matale ; 6th, Ha- 


* Mure commonly called Duatoa. 
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raseyav Pattu; /th, luu parraha; 8th, to the power of the M aha Disapati** in 
Hewa harta; 9th, Uwa. Their power theirs? and are they entitled to equal 
is so great, as to cause the lemoval, or honors from the men of their own dis- 
even the destruction of those whom they tricts ? 

may discover to have acted unjustly to- A. Both pi inci pal and inferior Disapa- 
'-ards them. tis receive their appointment from the 

Q. Have the priests any concern in the King : therefore, there is no distinction 


government of the country ? 

A. The two chief priests, who preside 
not only over the priests of the two great 
temples which have belonged to the city 
of Candy from the time of its existence, 
but likewise over all the other priests in 
Lakdiwa; as well as the SangaRaja, or 
Supreme priests, to whom those before 
mentioned are subordinate; and such 
persons a-^ are skilled in religious know- 
ledge ; may respectfully entreat and admo- 
nish his Majesty not to depart from the 
ten prescribed duties of a Sovereign. 

Q. What are the duties of the first 
and second Ad t gars ? 

A. For the due execution of the edict 
issued by the King to his ministers and 
subjects, as well as for his Majesty’s 
protection and support, the first Adigar is 
entrusted with the command of the va- 
liant troops belonging to Udu-Gam Pahe 
and Kalu Pullula districts, which are un- 
der his own immediate authority; and 
the second Adigar commands the no-less 
valiant troops belonging to his own dis- 
tricts of Palligan-Pahi and Katu-Pullule. 
When the King goes away from his capi- 
tal, one of these Adigars accompanies 
him, and the other remains in charge of 
the city. 

Q. What is the number of great Disa- 
patis, or chiefs of provinces ? 

A. The extensive Disavas of Urva 
Mutale, Sat Coriy, and Satara Corle, are 
governed by four Maha Disapatis. 

Q. How many inferior Disapatis, or 
chiefs of subordinate districts are there ? 

A. There are seventeen inferior Disa- 
patis, and their disavas are, 1st, Dura- 
bara; 2d, Udupalata; 3d, Bulatgarua; 
4tb, Kotmala; 5th, Wellasara; 6th, 
Tambankada; 7th, Madakalalapurva ; 
8tb, Putalam; 9th, Saparagama; 10th, 
Panama; 11th, Munnessarama ; 12th, 
Tambalagamu; 13tfa, Kottiaram ; I4tli, 
Maha Madige Cadda ; 15th, Alud Madige 
Cadda; 16th, Nuware Kalawiya; 17th, 
Pattipala. 

Q . Is the power of the inferior Disa- 
patis, in their respective district®, equal 


of power between them ; each can exer- 
cise authority in his own disava; and 
from first to last, there is no difference in 
the. honors paid to them in their own 
district. 

Q. Whst powers are vested in the Di- 
sapatis ? 

A. They may hear causes in their se- 
veral districts; and can inflict punish- 
ment by flogging, fine, and imprisonment ; 
but further than this, their power does 
not extend. 

Q. Can each Disapati try and deter- 
mine suits instituted in his own districts ? 

A. There are some matters which the 
Disapatis can try and determine in their 
own districts, and others upon which 
they cannot decide. 

Q. Are there any written instructions 
to the Disapatis, defining what cases they 
can, and what they cannot, try and deter- 
mine in their own districts ? 

A. There are hooks that contain a spe- 
cification of the matters which they can, 
as well as those which they cannot decide 
finally. 

Q. If a person should find himself ag- 
grieved by a decision of the Disapati, can 
he represent the matter to the King ? and 
what is the form of proceeding in such a 
case ? 

A. If a Disapati has given an unjust 
decree against any one of the inhabitants 
of his district, the injured person may 
represent the circumstances to the King ; 
and it is usual, upon such an occasion, to 
state the fact through the two Adigars : 
nevertheless, in some instances, the in- 
formation is communicated through the 
persons who are in attendance upon the 
King. If the complainants fail of accom- 
plishing their purpose by the means above 
mentioned, they repair to the court in 
front of the pale of the King’s palace, 
where, prostrating themselves at full 
length, and striking their children, to 
make them cry, they, with loud vocifera- 
tions, call oat for redress. 

Q. Hare the Disapatis the power of 
trying and detttBBftring capital cases ? 

E 2 
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A. Were they vested with this power, 
there would be no need either of a King, 
or of those mii:i>teis who compost* the 
Courts of Justice : but so far fiom one 
single DisiM'itti possts'i .g the power of 
trying aud determining ciiines punishable 
with death, this power does not exist 
even in the whole united assembly of the 
Judges. 

Q. If they have not the power, by 
whom is a sentence of death passed ? 

A. No oue can be put to death without 
the consent of the Kiug. 

Q. Is tbeie any distinct form of trying 
persons for crimes punishable with death ? 

A. There is an equitable mode of ad- 
ministering justice in cases of this na- 
ture; which aie investigated by a tribunal 
composed of the King and the before 
mentioned judicial chiefs. 

Q. What crimes are punishable with 
neath ? 

A. Those who have molested, perse- 
cuted, or killed their parents, teachers, 
priests, or any other persons ; those who 
have committed offences against the King; 
those who have broken down the boa- 
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trees, or defaced the the dagabs those 
who have stolen things belonging to 
Boodho, to the gods, and to the King; 
thieves who plunder villages ; thieves who 
10 b on the road: — the perpetrators of 
such crimes as these, are put to death. 

Q. What slighter punishments rue 
awarded for lesser offences ? 

A. The criminals are punished accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence, either by 
cutting off their bauds, feet, ears, or 
noses ; by fine, imprisonment, ot fetters; 
in some cases, red flowers auil the bones 
of oxen are suspended about the body of 
the culprit, whose hands being tied be* 
hind his back, lie h flogged until the skin 
comes off upon the ratan, and is then 
conducted through the four principal 
streets, preceded by the drum of punish- 
ment, which is beaten as he goes along, 
and he himself is made to proclaim tin. 
crime of which he has been guilty. 
Sometimes, such convicts are tent to the 
villages where fevers are prevalent ; 
namely, Biutaina, Badulla, and Telipaiha. 
These are the punishiwnti* inflicted on 
the perpetrators of crimes not capital. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


MR. FULLERTON’S ACCOUNT. 

or THE 

MASSACRE OF THE ENGLISH AT JI DDA, JUNE 6th. 172;. 


1 am heartily sony to advise you of 
the melancholy accident that fcefel us 
here on June 6th, Mr. Hill having com- 
pleted Ins business on the 5th, had sent 
his household necessaries on board the 
Margaret which was gone a little way out 
of harbour in readiness to sail, when on an 
invitation fromCapts.Dalgleisli and Franck- 
land he went ashore, and resolved un- 
fortunat* ly to stay all night at our house. 
There had been a great mortality among 
the Lascars on hoard his ship, and at dif- 
ferent times five or six of them died, aud 
as they were Musulmans the rest buried 
them after their own manner, and being 
Strangers and not acquainted with the 
place, instead of carrying them ashore as 
■usual, buried them upon small islands or 
shoals, which are sometimes overflown, 
and as I suppose their graves not being 
very deep the water washed away the 
sand and discovered some of the dead 
bodies to the fishermen who came that 


way; they immediately went on shore ancf 
noised it about town, that the Euglisb 
murdered the Musulmans on board their 
ships and sent them ashore on desolate 
islands, where they lay unburied or were 
found floating on the waves ; complaints 
and accusations to this effect were report- 
ed to the Bashaw, who answered he would 
inquire about it, and accordingly sent for 
the Scrnngs or Moor officers and others, 
who told him that all lb*' Musulmans on 
board the Margaret had always been used 
very well, and that the people who were 
dead, died a natural death, and that they 
were buried with all the ceiemony they 
were masters of, and as well as the na- 
ture of the ground would permit ; the 
Bashaw told them that it' any died on 
board for the future they must send them 
them ashore to be buried. It happened 
that one of the Moormen died the day 
Mr. Hill staid on shore, intending to re- 
turn and sail in the morning, the corpse 
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at the Bashatv’s order, was brought on Mr. Fullerton, and the linguist liid oui- 
shore in order to satisfy the populace ; as selves and escaped. Benjamin Adamscou- 
soon as it was landed, the mob came cealed himself for about two hours and 
round, and everyone ready to give hi" then i an naked into the street, where a 
judgment. some said ins neck was broke, Tuik stuped him, gave lpm hi* own coat, 
others hi- leas and aims, others that his and sent him on board the ship. Mr. 
eyes had been put out with red hot iro. s. Hill was not killed outright, but was 
and many such ridiculous assertions, and wounded in many places, surviving two or 
in general all agreed that he was murder- three days. Some of them were shot on 
ed. Immediately they took up *he body the tops of houses, others mangled and 
and away they carried it to shew it to rut to pieces in the most inhuman man- 
the Basii.nv; he leprimanded them se- ner ; in fine, so quick was the massacre, 
verely (paincularly «ome .'anizaries that that in less than the space of half an hour 
were there and hade them be quiet until from the first assault, the above gentle- 
hehtul >ent oi .-.ouie Momincn out of the men, and thiee Portuguese belonging to 
ship to inquire lv'- mu man came hy his us, were killed ; myself it pleased God to 
death, h it rhi> ds uot appease them ; preserve in a most miraculous manner, 
they i n ne . ate \ h*o i.g him came into though 1 was within ten yards of Mi. 
town f.n called out, a musulman killed Hill during the whole scene of thisbloody 
without reason by F’lingis • or Christians) ; treatment. About 5 o’clock p. in. when 
and one a.n. all took up their arms, espe- the mob was dispersed, I cot out of a win- 
f’ally the Jyii'i *.ries, who seemed to he the dow iti the place wheic 1 lay concealed, 
great incem'iarit"*, and immediately went and got into a house where I hi) concealed 
to the house in which Mr. Hill had lived ; till the Kehaia arrived, whose protection 1 
: mt finding lie wan gone thence, they pro- claimed. 

. ceded in a tumu'tuous body to our house. After the m?«acrc was over, the sot- 
so that about two p. m. dinner being just diers and mob plundcied the hou*c, biokc 
ended, the partakers whereof were Messis. open godowns, cheats, and every de- 
li. Francklaud, Alexander Dalglerih, pository, and took away all the monev. 
Thomas Hill, W. Moiccm, R. B.moby, goods, &c. as in an* instant, plundering 
.aid myself, we were alarmed with an un- whatever they found ; the governor, when 
common noise in the street*, upon which these barbarities were over, secured the 
we ran to the windows and saw a confiu- ships with two or thiee hundred Turks ; 
ence of people approaching our great gates he also seized all that had lobbed and 
with naked swords, and other weapons ; plundered the house to the number of two 
which very much surprised u*, as we kuew hundred, and made them deliver back all 
of no previous provocation. We immedi- their thievings; several being obstinate 
ately sent dow n our linguist to inquire and refusing to refund, the Bashaw order- 
iuto the affair, whom they insulted hy ed them to be pinched with hot irons 
pulling off his turhaml, and a- last fired until they complied, by this means he re- 
on him, so that he at last fled to an adja- covered most of the goods and money ; 
cent house, where he was protected. This it appeared that abow 10,000 dollai*. had 
sight did not a little deject us, the mob been taken from the house, which we: c 
advancing called out to us, we must either mostly recmeied. None suspect that the 
turn our religion or die; we then called to Bashaw was at the bottom of ail this, 
our soldiers to secure the gates, but as we particularly as it is averted, that his Ja- 
eould put no great confidence in their in- nizaries were among the most active, also 
tegrity, nor in the streugtli of our gates, that the principal men in the country re- 
we concluded upon every person's making paired to the governor and blamed his 
his escape in the best mannuer he could, proceedings. However that may be. 
Two gentlemen went down to the door every thing is delivered to the persons 
which was broke in, and they were killed of each ship respectively, taking receipts 
by the mob, who now came running up that they have all. The Turks are now- 
stairs and fell upon the rest of the gentle- withdrawn ; but our people are forbid to 
.nen, Mr. Franckland jumped down, and stir until the Grand Signior s pleasure be 
in the fall broke his thigh, then they im- known. The lascars went all away on tlii*= 
mediately killed him; they also killed Mr. occasion. 

Pa’gleish and four or five more, but l and 
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ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST ; 

By Charles Grant, Jun. Esq. M.P . M.A. 
a?id Fellow of Magdalen College. 

(Continued from page 552, Vol. 111.) 

Go, count thy spoils, tliy trophies grim 
rehearse. 

Three brothers murder’d, and a fathers 
curse : 

Go, rear the musnud o’er the easping 
mound 

Of trampled hosts, while India weeps 
around : 

On Hindoo shrines thy bigot fury pour, 
And quench the darts of sharp Remorse 
in gore. 

’Tis done. Lo Persecution lights from 
far 

Her streaming fires, and terrors worse 
than war ! 

Where m\ Stic hymnings awed the mid- 
night air. 

Strange sounds, that breathe or that in- 
flict despair. 

Arc heard. The despot, throned in blood, 
piesides 

O'er havock’s vvoik, and all the ruin 
guides. 

As from the i calms that own stern Va- 
rna’s* sway. 

Some fierce Asura rushes to the day ; 
While swift his wheels divide the deeps 
on high, 

The clouds, like wreaths of foam, around 
them fly : 

Wide as he glares, his eyeballs scatter woe. 
And terror lightens from his clanging bow. 
Alas ! how dark the baleful ruins 
spread ! 

What filial tears the sons of Science shed ! 
While in each bower the widow ’d Arts 
repine. 

And Learning clasps her violated shrine. 
Sad on his staff, ’mid Casi’sf blasted 
scenes, 

Himself how fallen ! the aged PandeetJ 
leans, 

♦ Yamais the judge of Hell. The Asuras, or 
evil Genii, are under his dominion. 

t Casi is a name of Benares, the principal seat 
of Hindoo learning. 

* Pandect is a Hindoo doctor or professor of 
It arning. 


Exalts th’ insulted Vedas§ high in air. 
And prays, and pours his soul into the 
prayer : 

Say why, Narayenj|, while thy votary- 
weeps, 

“ Thus wrapt in dumb repose thy thun- 
der sleeps ? 

“ Oh, wheie that arm, with countless 
trophies crown’d, 

f ‘ heaven’s dread lists o'er vanquish'd 
Gods renovvu’d ; 

l< Whose vengeance dash’d proud Rahu’sfl 
impious crest, 

“ And tore, with lion** fangs, the tyrant 
breast ?” 

In vain, O sage, thou weep’st thy coun- 
try’s fate : 

E’en now new woes her wasted plains 
await. 

’Tis ever thus,— one ravage urges more ; 
Warriors, like vultures, track the scent of 
gore. 

Still fight to fight, to battle battle leads. 
Still conqueror to conqueror succeeds ; 
While states unwounded long remain se- 
cure ; 

A bleeding empire is resistless lure, 
ft Hark ! ’tis a voice on Meshed’s* J 
holy walls. [calls. 

His fierce Afsliars§§ impetuous Nadir 

$ The Vedas arc the sacred hooks of the Hin- 
doos, and are supposed to have been promulgated 
by Brahma at the creation. Thej aie ftw in num- 
her, and were first r. duced to writing by V\asa, a 
celebrated sage, (mentioned in a succeeding part 
of the poem) about 1100 B. C» It seems to be 
now agreed that the fourth Veda is of a modi 
later date titan the other three. 

|] Narayen, or Vishnu, is the second person of 
the Hindoo Triad, which is composed of Brahma 
Vishnu, and Seeva. Vishnu means ‘ The Pre- 
server j’ and he is said to have frequently become 
incarnate, for the purpose of rescuing his wor- 
shippers from oppression. 

if Rahu was one of the Asurs, who, in order 
to drink the amnta or nectar, assumed the 
shape of a good Genius, but was slain by Vishnu. 

** The fourth descent of the Deity incarnate, 
in Hindoo mythology, was in a fo/m half lion, 
half man, for the destruction of a tyrant rajah. 

ft The following lines give a general sketch of 
the route of Nadir’s conquests. 

it Meshed means “ the tomb of martyrs.” It 
is the capital of Khorasan, and was the city from 
which Nadir first went forth to conquest by his 
own authority, and which he made the principal 
seat of government. 

H Afsbars, the tribe to which Nadir belonged. 
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From Gebal’s mountains, whose rude 
summits shade 

Nohavend’s* * * § dark and melancholy glade ; 
From fragrant Persis, gemm’d with orient 
flowers ; 

From Seistan’s mines of gold and palmy 
bowers ; 

From thirsty Kerman, and Balsara’s 
strand, 

Where Suso’s lawns to western suns ex- 
pand, 

Swells the disastrous sound to Media’s 
vales. 

Where health on Tabrizf breathes with 
all her gales ; 

To wild Araxes’ yet untam’d career. 

And Teflis, to the nymphs of Georgia dear. 
Thy sous, Shirvaun, have heard on Ba- 
cu’s shore, 

And Derbend’sJ iron barrier frowns no 
more ; 

While the proud Russ§, on Neva’s banks 
aghast, 

Starts at the echoes of the distant blast. 
Back the dread echoes roll through climes 
of day ; 

Kings shrink to dust, and armies fade 
away : 

High Candahar, on eastern ramparts bold. 
Imperial Gazni, seat of monarclis old. 
Cower at the peal ; astonish’d Cabul yields, 
Lahore recoils through all her floating!) 
fields. 

Ah 1 he the shadows deep oil Karnal’sf 
meads. 

There, there, the towering pride of Delhi 
bleeds. 

But e’en when, far from India’s ravag’d 

wastes, 

To other deaths impatient Nadir hastes, 
Still social war, in gloomy wrath array’d. 
Succeeds the fury of the Persian blade : 


* Nohavend, the scene of the last decisive bat- 
tle, which lasted for three days, between the Per* 
sians and Arabs, and terminated the empire of 
the former, in the seventh century. 

t Tabriz or Tauris, remarkable for the purity 
of its air. Its name imports that it can never be 
nfected by any contagious disorder. 

t The ancient Caspian Port*, called by theTurks, 
The Gate of Iron. 

§ The Russians sent an embassy to Nadir. 

| Lahore is watered by the five brandies of the 
Indus, and is thence called Panjab. 

Karaal, thirty leagues from Delhi. Here 
was fought the decisive battle between Nadir and 
Mahommed the Mogul emperor. 


Ab when the lightning rush’d along the 
wind. 

Touch’d by its stroke, the mountain flames 
behind. 

From realm to realm the howl of havock 
swells. 

As lawless rage or rebel pride impels : 

Beneath th’ usurper’s frantic sceptre 
bow’d. 

How droop thy hallow’d vales, romantic 
Oude ! 

Bahar wears mournfully the servile chains ; 

And tyranny o’erwhelms fair Hoogley’s 
plains. 

Ah, beauteous Cashmere*, love’s en- 
chanting vale ! 

What new Abtlallah-f* shall thy woes be- 
wail ? 

In vain thy snowy mountains swelling 
round, 

Fo» Peace alone would guard the holy 
ground : 

Ob, once for thee the rosy-finger’d Hours 

Wove wreaths of joy in Pleasure’s echoing 
bowers ; 

Once round thy limpid stream and scent- 
ed grove, 

The haunts of Fancy, Freedom loved to 
rove ; 

And, moulded by the hand of young De- 
sire, 

Thy daughters shone amid the virgin choir : 

Not fair Circassia touch’d her blooming 
race 

With tints so tender of impassion’d grace, 

With all their glances wove such artless 
wiles. 

Or breath’d such brightness round their 
angel smiles. 


* The Vale of Cashmere is the favourite theme 
of profuse panegyric with all eastern authors and 
travellers. It is called the Paradise of the East. 
Among other excellencies. It was famous for the 
beauty of its inhabitants f»rits plane trees and 
roses. Before the Mahommedan conquest of In- 
dia, it was celebrated for i lie learning of st« Bra- 
tnins. In the dismemberment of the Mogul Em- 
pire, it fell into the hands of the Afghans '17M). 
Mr. Foster, who travelled there in 17>*2, d’ scribes 
it as m the most wretched state. The wit, gaiety, 
and virtues of the inhabitants have declined with 
their commerce and prosperity. At the time Mr. 
Foster saw it, it was suffering the severest atro- 
cities from the Afghan governor, who seems to 
have been one of the most abominable savages 
that ever oppressed any country. See Foster's 
Travels , Vol. I. Also Bermer’s 'l ravel*. 

+ A celebrated Persian poet, who died A. D. 
Ij20. 
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Ah ’ at the tyrant’s frown those beauties 
ilie ; 

Bled is the smile, and sunk the speaking 
e\e . 

Nor harp nor eaiol warbles through the 
glade. 

Nor pensive love notes soothe the plane- 
tree shade j 

But the steel’d savage revels in thy woes. 

Ami round hi-, temples twines thy bright- 
est lose. 

Science and Learning deck thy scenes no 
more, 

But heavily some safer spot explore : 

Vet not to Varanasi’s loved* retreat 

The exiles bend their melancholy feet : 

There, too, the ruffian spear and step 
profane, 

Fmtn shrines long cherish’d, scare the 
sister train. 

'llirongh every shade the horror rolls 
around. 

And war-worn India bleeds at every 
wound : 

Im.ignant Learning droops her blasted 
head, 

Her noblest worthies mingled with the 
dead : 

No more to awful thought the soul as- 
pires. 

But grief extinguishes the Muse’s fires : 

No more, while all her listening groves 
rejoice, 

Enraptur’d Wisdom lifts th* instructing 
voice ; 

Nor Knowledge gives her philosophic eye 

To read the blazing wonders of the sky ; 

Cninark’d thestais of morn or evening 
glow, 

And suns unnotic’d arch the showery 
bow : 

A dumb despair weighs down the Arts 

# sublime, 

And Taste and Genius fly the sadden’d 
dime. 

Ill fated India! yet thy plains have 
known 

The sage’s voice, and liaip’s enraptur’d 
tone ; 

Oft have thy proud pagodas heard the 
sound 

Of hallow’d minstrelsy, wide warbling 
round ; 

* An ancic i.t name ut Benares. 
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footsteps printed every 
[bewail. 

Where Jumna's waves their long-lost jot < 
E’en when ti.y toweis confess'd the ty- 
rant's pride, 

Tiiy native aits the Moslem spear defied : 
Oft, as it gleam'd around, from age to au-, 
Tlte smile of Learning sooth’d the battle's 
rage : 

Oft, while the sceptre graced some mild- 
er name, [faint. 

Thy gladden’d Genius sprung to ancient 
Though fain the song thy varying fate- 
would trace. 

And tell the triumphs of thy subject race, 
What arts reviving mark’d each glorious 
reign, 

What poets waked the tributary strain • 
What thoughts divine, and Fancy’s glan- 
cing ray, 

Consol’d the rigours of a foreign swat 
More pleased, the Muse to earlier yeat - 
ascends, [bends. 

And o’er the steps of kings and sage- 
Thy native kings and sages all thy own. 
Wise in the grove, or mighty on the 
throne. [displays. 

Where Time remote his shadowy troop 
She hears the voices of departed days. 

Age blest with all that life or decks or 
cheers, [dears. 

Refines, instructs, ennobles, soothes, en- 
Then to e the ttiple Ramas-p, names 
ador’d, 

To wield alike the sceptre ami the sword. 
Then thought Gautami-p, India’s peerless 
boast, 

Bright leader of the philosophic host : 

Tho’ ages interpos’d their daik’niug flight. 
His distant beams illum’d the Stagirite. 
(To be coiitirtfil ) 

t Of the three Rainas, two wer. him ei«al'y a}- 
lowed to be Avatars. 01 i»carnatirr. • Mie Deitv • 
and the third was supposed 1 *i t so. Tli^ 
most celebrated ts Ra.na Chandra, though they 
all probably represent but one hen.) a gr< at legis- 
lator and conqueror. His age is ti>e#t by Sir W. 
Jones 3800 \cars ago. It was the xia of universal 
improvement 

t Probably the most aniient fnuudt r of a philo- 
sophical school. The following lint.. rpier to a 
tradition mentioned by Sir W, Jonts, that "among 
** other Indian curiosities, which Callisthencs 
“ transmitted to his uncle (Aristotle . wis a tech- 
” nical system <;f logic, &c.” sapp‘d d to be Gnu. 
tami’s, and perhaps /he foundation o f the Aristo- 
telian method.— Sir VV. Jones spell- i~ Gdtama, 
with the accent on the first syllable. The accent 
ishete transfeired, to render the word more agree- 
able to English car®. It is also spelt Gautami. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Mills's History of Muhamma- 

danism , 8fc. 

( Concluded from page 568, of Vol . III.) 

Is reviewing the change of political do- 
minion, and the destruction of social life, 
which the conquests of Zingis and Timour 
created, the mind is restless and discon- 
tented with a mere detail of the battles 
which these destroy ers fought, and the 
cities which they plundered. The domi- 
nion of Timour embiaced an extent of 
territory, far greater than the provinces 
pillaged by Zingis ; the empire of Timour, 
reaching as it did from the Irtish and 
Volga to the Persian gulph, and fiom the 
Ganges to Damascus and the Archipelago, 
fell with its founder. Hut the sons and 
successoi s of Zingis maintained and en- 
laigtd their inheritance. The great qua- 
lities of the wauior dwelt in both these 
Tartarian heroes. Courage unrelaxed by 
prosperity, and invincible by misfortune, 
minds fertile in resources, and undeviat- 
5ng fiom their march of ambition, pre- 
sented fair claims to the conquest of the 
world. When once the banner of war 
was unfurled, Timour was inexorable in 
his purpose of destruction. The fourth 
law of Zingis declates that peace should 
not be gi anted, unless to a suppliant 
enemy. The hook of natuie alone was 
open to both barbarians, since neither 
could read or write. Zingis knew the 
Mogul dialect alone, but Timour spoke 
the Persian and Turkish languages with 
fluency and delighted in the conversation 
of the learned. When the city of Shiraz 
Mihmitted to his auu>, he commanded 
Hafiz, the celebrated Persian poet, to ap- 
pear before him. In pleasant .il'urion to 
a most beautiful stanza, he enquired by 
what tight the author had deviated, In* 
would give the royal cities ot Bokhara 
and Samaicand for a mole on the cheek of 
his mistress ? <k Can the gifts of Hafiz 
** ever impoverish Timour ?” was the 
reply of the Anacreon of Persia ; and the 
Prince of Scythia, touched by the elegance 
of the compliment, rewarded him with 
protection. In the^citj of Karakorum, 
Zingis and his successois pat took of the 
simple fare of Scythian huntsmen, the 
roasted sheep and the milk of the cow or 
mare, and at the same time distributed to 
tbpir soldiers, the gold and silver of the 
subjugated nations. In Timour’s palace 
at Samareand, sometimes were seen the 
Scythian festivities of Attila and Zingis ; 
at other times the richness and magnifi- 
es iatic Journ . — No. 19. 


cence of the Othnian court. In his pauses 
from the great work of destruction, he 
invited to Samareand the professors of 
the elegant arts, who exhausted their ge- 
nius in embellishing a city in the wilds 
and deserts of Tartary. To the court of 
the successors of Zingis, ambassadors 
from the princes of Europe and Asia de- 
precated the vengeance of the great Khan, 
and the fate of the representative of St. 
Peter was decided in a town, on the 
northern borders of China. Round the 
throne of Samareand, were assembled the 
ministers of the trembling kings of Russia, 
Tuitary, India, Egypt, and Arabia ; and 
the present of tapestry from Henry III, 
king of Castile, exceeded in elegance and 
beauty the works of Asiatic artists on 
the silk of Aitena. In the code of laws 
of Zingis, we may admire the care that is 
taken to presen e the public peace, by con- 
fining the election of the Khan to the 
princes of the royal family, and the chiefs 
of the tribes - 9 and the savages ot Scythia 
were held in social older, by the dread of 
the punishment of dc.vh, on the commis- 
sion of the crimes of murder, adultery, 
perjury, and the theft of an horse or ox. 
In the intervals of war, Timour redressed 
the complaints of the aggrieved, removed 
oppressive governors, and commissioned 
the doctors of the law and church into 
all the provinces of his empiie, to dis- 
tribute the blessings of his justice and be- 
neficence. The religion of Zingis was the 
purest deism, yet the Christians, the Jews, 
the Muhaininedaus, and the Idolaters, 
preached and prayed in undisturbed secu- 
rity ; and exemption from taxes and war 
distinguished the Rabbi, the Imam, and 
thcpni't. '1 lmour w.i* a Muselmau of 
the sec I of All ; In-* MUiipulous attc ntion 
to the c xternal nte> ot hi 1 ' religion, and 
his habit of refiicment for purposes of 
devotion, made lnm respected by the peo- 
ple a> an instrument of Providence. In 
bottom ot the God of battles who bad 
ovetthiown the idolatrous nations of 
Scythia, Timour built a magnificent mos- 
que in Samareand. In the course of an 
audience, with which in Aleppo he ho- 
noured the Sonmte doctors of the mosque, 
he enquiied who were the truest martyrs, 
the follow ers of Muhammed, or the dis- 
ciples of Ali ? A dextrous casuist avoid- 
ed the question, by replying in the lan- 
guage of tlie Koran, that the motive, not 
the ensign, constitutes the martyr, and 
that the Moslems of cither party, who 
fight only for the glorv of God, mnv de- 

Vol. IV. I 
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sene that sacred a|)pcl>.n ion. He affect- 
ed that Ids lcltginii' /.cal was shocked at 
the ttewitinu to plea'iuc' of the emits 
of St n, i, ami at their neglect of ltonors 
tier- to the dead, A m iii'oleuni ttfittar- 
t-'t. adoi i, 'eii t.itlt s-culptmc', was inntie- 
thrift l, i .ir-eti in I i.iiii.im u- m et the tombs 
tit the lo-fj ttite.) ot the pi tippet. So 
th e.i'llttl v. me tile ma".iri cs atttl ciueltics 
of Zittei ., that th*’ lusiniiau tatrerlv Cii-t' 
o>e' tlii, oattof hi' '•tthj'-et th-* S'.tll of 
oblivion, ami le ive - it to tie- , , oeial con- 
te|>tioit'if lit 1 - 1 1 atlet't. ‘ ■ Amt benold me 
“ heie,*’ e.\i latne-d d I'mnir to the pios- 
trate cilkiii ot ibiuin-ciis, “ a pool, 
lame, deoi'epid niottal. I am not a 
“ matt of blood, anti God knows that in 
** all in) Wats 1 Itate mtei been the tiit- 
“ gic-sor.” Millititis of nihtrable oe- 
tims. Ini' , 1 1 r ’ , tvete - aei.nred at Ins 
command, anil t-'.on meat cite ot the 
I a-t left lot teat' the 1 ". ol population, 
lltim.'ii bod, o', etiitoii-lj pi it tl to nit im- 
mt toe heid.t, maiked the pi ngi i ss of his 
lou-pa-ts ; and two sc-tetal pvi,miid« oil 
lim load to Della, of one I. outlied tllilll- 
snitl, and on the ruins of the tenet able 
i h\ of Ihenlad, ot nineiy tliousaud heath, 
uiatificil hi' mmatm il teioiitt. Tile in- 
digttaiiuii , f the Pei'ians auuiii't these 
imatln*, occasioned the mmilei ot a ten 
Moulds in the stieets ot Ispahan. lint 
the conquered people lepenteil their itn- 
perteet suhmis'ion, and the skulls of se- 
venty thousand Pei'ians were piled in the 
foi in of tinteis, in the principal squat es of 
the city. 

There is one great and singular 
omission in this chapter, or rather 
in the work itself. Not a syllable is 
said respecting the attempts of the 
Christian princes to overthrow the 
alarming power of the professors 
of the Moslem faith; but a bold 
assertion is made, that the subject 
of the Crusades is rather a part of 
Christian than of Muhammadan 
history. A new way this of getting 
over a difficulty. Of this spirit of 
indolence (for what other cause 
can we assign ?) happily we have 
not many proofs in the present 
work. Mr, Mills perhaps suppos- 
ed that as the efforts of the Chris- 
tians produced no lasting or impor- 
tant change in the Asiatic world, 
they claimed not therefore his par- 
ticular notice. 

From the historical matter, 
which occupies the first part of 
this volume, we proceed to that of 
a theological and literary descrip- 


tion. The literary history of the 
Koran (a subject as curious as any 
which ever occupied the notice of 
the learned) is detailed with mi- 
nuteness and accuracy. The note 
on the Cufic manuscripts deserves 
the attention of the Wetsteins and 
Griesbachs of the Muhammadan 
standard of faith. The theologi- 
cal, moral and juridical contents 
of this important volume are ana- 
lysed with peculiar attention to 
comprehensiveness and brevity. 
Indeed the author appears to have 
bent the whole strength of his 
mind to this chapter, and it is 
therefore that, to which we would 
particularly direct the attention of 
the reader. The knowledge dis- 
played of the Muhammadan law 
is extensive, and it is brought 
home to every man’s bosom by 
illustrations from the codes of 
other nations in their detail and 
general principles. The disserta- 
tion on the intermediate state of 
the soul is profound. We admire 
for their elegance his remarks on 
wine and games, and particularly 
those on chess. The account of 
tlie pilgrimage to Mecca might 
have been rendered more enter- 
taining had the travels of Ali Bey 
been perused ; but Mr. Mills on 
every possible occasion draws from 
the stores of his magnus Apollo, 
Pocoek, and when they fail not, he 
appears to consider it impiety to 
defer to any other authority. From 
this chapter we make but one ex- 
tract ; it comprises his general re- 
flections on the Koran. 

A successful [ii nn; nitration to tlie wm Id 
of speculations, which heaven uevci au- 
t lull Istil or mealed, 11)1011 the 'tale of 
man with his Cicator, excites the ridicule 
of the philosopher, at the credulity o! the 
vulgar, and the it 1 lien at ion 0 f the mora- 
list at the audacity 01 hiding with man- 
kind, upon niattus of an inipoitance, so 
high and solemn. Hut a system of teli- 
uon, although its claims to a divine ori- 
gin are t.d.'c, may contain many wise and 
salutatt tu.ths tti theology and morals. 
Kuibt fiti'ii sot' tuna est t quee non illiquid 
reri p ,-.::iu'cat. In the Koran, we find 
the acki.ou ledgement of adcitv, to whom 
are attributed those peifections which 
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reason faintly imagines, and which Chris- 
tianity revealed. The object of a Mu- 
hammadan's adoiatiun is pure. No 
“ elegant mythology," as Mr. Gibbon, 
with his usual sneer against Christianity, 
calls the abominable system of heathen 
superstition ; no celestial personification** 
of the human passions sully the holiness 
of the Moslem’s faith. A few ceremonies, 
however trifling and absurd they may he, 
aie less disgusting to our feelings, and de- 
grading to our nature, than the immola- 
tion ol men, or the exposition of their 
children. The Paradise offered to the 
Arabian wi? sensual, it is tiue, but it 
could not be attained without the previous 
practice of morality. If with the doubts 
of the sages ol antiquity on the immorta- 
lity of the soul, if with the dismal pros- 
pect of annihilation pie-anted to us by 
some of them, and the idea of its short- 
lived duration entei tamed by others, if 
with this system of philosophy vve com- 
pare the Muhammadan scheme of eter- 
nal rewards and punishments, the mind 
will have no hesitation in conJe-mg the 
tfipciior conduciwness to vntue ot the 
-\iabian : be >log\. The beauty of \iifue, 
and the it\e^ai> and eternal fitness of 
thing", mat appear in the calmness and 
M»'itudt ot the* closet inducements to mo- 
rality suftkhntiy powerful ; hut a descent 
into the world humbles the ptide ot tl.e 
v, isest, and draws the unwelcome con- 
fession, that the still small voice of rea- 
son cannot abate the storm of the pas- 
sions, but that passion must be computed 
by pavdat, anti that our hopes t«n* pie i- 
sure in ties life, can onlv be effectually 
opposed, b\ hopes for happiness heieafter. 
The moral and legal system of the Koran 
L, as ite hate seen, a mixtuie of tidh 
and wisdom, of i nipolicy and prudence. 
The social and domestic duties of man 
are stated with justness and precision, or 
icfcrrcd to as generally known anti prac- 
tised. Ilntmtaiu shall we se.uch th.it 
\olume l«»i an acknowledgement of a li i- 
tenial connection between all the human 
i ace, and loi e\h<«tatmiis t ( , unit ei sal 
love and charitx tor man. Implacable ha- 
tied of iufideN i.s a primal y tint) of a 
zealous Musrl man ; and the result ot an 
attentive peiusal ot the statement made 
in this chapter of the Muhammadan law’s, 
I think will be, tkut considerable pi n"C 
is due to their uuthoi, wlu.ii considered as 
a theologian or a moralist, but that lie 
was an imlitleient legislauu. 

The literary history of the Sara- 
cens, the subject of the fifth chap- 
ter, is truly interesting. The pro- 
gress of letters and arms is gene- 
rally commensurate. Conquerors, 
who in the first instance are most- 
ly savages, soon become refined 


when settled in peace, and become 
a prey to their subjugated foes. 

“ Gracchi capta femm \ vtorem crpit.’* 

The literature of the SL/ncens is 
not involved in those mythological 
folds of mystery which conceal 
most subjects of oriental learning. 
But if the Hindus and Egyptians 
were the nurses of that learning, 
which is generally called t he learn- 
ing of Greece, so the Saracens 
wore the preservers of it when 
Greece and Rome had fallen. This 
remark must only apply to the 
sciences ; for the Caliphs, like the 
late French Emperor, equally 
dreaded the pernicious effects ol the 
free spirit of Grecian republics, 
and therefore letters (and in letters 
we include morals) were kept from 
the eyes of the people. This is 
the best executed part of the work. 
We mean to excite, not to satisfy 
the curiosity of the reader by the 
following extracts. 

If the Asiatic nation*" of the pie'Uit 
day apnoar to be mer-pread with the 
shade of ignoi auee, the tune* h.ue been, 
when many pirtsof our boast e 1 science 
weie familial H taught in I g\pt and in 
Hindustan. It L true tb.it the ie«ults of 
the Calcutta Society lure shewn, that 
many of tlie received opinion** on the 
merit of oriental liteiature were eno- 
neou-s; yt t it should be i cmemhett d, that 
the expectation* of the wot Id Ltd been 
unlimited, and that the liLton oi the phi- 
losophy and religion of Asia i* *till incom- 
plete. Vet some facts appear to have been 
established. The systems of the philoso- 
phers of old were not niiciualh tonmd 
in to m c '1 he -i\ philosophical M Uon'", 
whn-e piiuiplrs me explain'd m t i it* 
Dei sum s *as:i a eomut's** a* I the meta- 
ph\ s,( s ot the "id At .idem*. , tin* Mou, the 
Lyceum. IS th.moius .mu IMato ’ituetiat- 
ed ml. i the m\"tenes ot the pi.e-ts of 
Kuvpt, and flu* Ma*j ot IVrsia. 'Hie 
w oik-* ot the s age, w ln< h <t r e said to omi 
tain a m stem ot the mmer-e, tnmnh d on 
the pMisnjde ot aihaeLon, «nd tin* cen- 
tial position ol thesmi, are well known 
by the learned Hindus. Tl.e \miah or 
Am.u c phdosr.jdix. and paiticu’aih m 
their connection with Grecian letteis, j,e 
still incomplete ; and the lal»om**nf oi.- 
etualists might he well empiowd in he 
filling up of this c ha Mil in o«,i know it dg.*. 
But the hhtory of liteiature abou. u<* 
with rich and inre.icstim; "Object* 1 he 
torch of science ha" Leu tuqiietill; ie- 
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kindled in Asia, and the stern fanaticism 
of the Saracens yielded to the mild in- 
fluence of letters. In former parrs of this 
work, we beheld the disciples of Muliuin- 
med in the chaiacter of religious and poli- 
tical fanatics. Great aud splendid were 
the events which we detailed, and tre- 
mendously important were their con- 
sequences. But it is on, what Mr. Burke 
with so much poetical beauty calls, the 
“ soft green of the soul/’ that the mind 
delights to dwell; and vve gladly tmn 
from fields of blood, to behold the follow- 
ers of the Arabian Prophet, as the culti- 
vators of the gentle arts ot peace. 

Rude and unlettued people have gene 
rally been the foundeis of empties; and 
certainly the Arabians possessed in a high 
degree this claim to the iuheiitance of the 
world. Their history is divided into the 
two peiiods of lunoianre and Islamism, 
and the division may include the literary, 
as well as the leligions state of the coun- 
try. “ The people of the book," was 
the houoiable title of the Clnistians and 
Jens. The barbarous natives despised 
not the want of letters in the great Pro- 
phet of Mecca. Yet the spirit of Mu- 
hammed was liberal. In a noble admira- 
tion of science, he could exclaim that, 
“ a wind without erudition, was like a 
“ body without a soul,” and that, “ glo- 
“ ry consists not in wealth, but in know- 
“ ledge.” Absorbed, however, with the 
ideas of the conquest, or conversion of 
the world, the caily successois of the 
Prophet held in equal contempt the learn- 
ing and the religion of their new subjects 
and tributaries. When, however, the 
ages of violence and rapine weie conclud- 
ed, and Bagdad arose a fair and splendid 
city, the muses were courted from their 
ancient scats on the shores of Greece to 
illustrate the reigns of the Abassides. 

Such was the geneial state of philoso- 
phy and the mathematic*, of astronomy 
and medicine, in the most flourishing 
days of the Saracens. The historians 
of these people furnish us with no speci- 
fic information, respecting their know- 
ledge of the other branches of letters and 
science. As all merit is relative, no accu- 
rate notions can be obtained from general 
epithets of praise : but a less fanciful 
estimate may be formed of their attention 
to philology, fiorn the circumstance that 
the Eseurial catalogue alone presents us 
with a list of two hundred and one works 
on Arabic Grammar. The language, the 
purity ot which was by these means so 
carefully picserved, was the prevailing 
tongue through the Moslem world ; but 
in Bagdad, that seat of learning as well 
as of empire, the attic dialect, as it might 
be called, was spoken. Necessity com- 
pelled the Saracens to consult the ancients 
on the abstract sciences, but their general 
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contempt for Infidels aud Barbarians , 
kept them from a knowledge of the his- 
torians, the poets, and the moralists of 
Greece and Rome. 

As discovered and inventors, the Sara- 
cens have few claims to praise : but they 
formed the link which unites ancient mid 
modern liteiature ; and since their rela- 
tive situation with Europe somewhat re- 
sembled the relative situation between 
Egypt and Greece, they aie entitled to a 
portion of our respect aud giatitude. 
When the Princes of the West began to 
emerge from barbarism, they coiuctly ac- 
knowledged the Moois to be the great de- 
positaries of knowledge. Many useful 
treatises, now lost in the original ; for 
example, t lie fifth, sixth, and seventh 
hook* of the conic sections of Apollonius 
Pert;aeu% and some of the commentaries 
of Galen on Hippocrates, were preserved 
in the language ot the Saracens. Through 
Italy the sciences travelled to the Euro- 
pean stares. 1 he Provencal and Castilian 
poets owe some of their most beautiful 
images to their acquaintance with the 
poetry of the Saracens ; aud rhyme, the 
great characteristic of modern verse, was 
derived by these hards from the Arabic 
measuie. The Romance of the dark ages 
was embellished by oriental fictions ; and 
the literatuie of the Arabians was well 
known iu Europe before the Christian 
armies invaded Asia. The establishment 
of the Saracens in Spain ivas in the eighth 
century ; and no wonder, therefore, that 
the elder Spanish romances have profess- 
edly more Arabian allusions than any 
other. 

By the command of Charlemagne, the 
principle Arabic book*, both originals ami 
versions, were translated into Latin, for 
the use of the people in the various pro- 
vinces of his empire. The philosophy of 
Aristotle was diffused thiough Western 
Europe. In the dialectics of the Stagi- 
rite, the Museluians had found the keen- 
est weapons of dispute, and the Monks, 
in their controversies with heretics and 
Jews, formed from the writings of the 
same Grecian sage, that wonderful sys- 
tem of ingenious folly— the Scholastic 
Divinity. 

The present state and extent of 
the false religion is a subject claim- 
ing the deep attention of the theo- 
logical student. In days like these, 
when all descriptions of Christians 
are united for the laudable purpose 
of propagating the Gospel, it is in- 
teresting to inquire into the state 
of a faith which is the greatest 
foe that Christianity has ever been 
opposed by. General views, and 
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not particular accounts of the sub- 
ject have been given us by the pre- 
sent nr iter ; for no numerical state- 
ment could be made with any de- 
gree of accuracy, while the sta- 
tistical accounts of the oriental 
countries are so imperfect. In 
Tartary for example, the writer 
is compelled to go back to the tra- 
vels of the jesuits. In China, the 
travels of the younger De Guignes 
have enabled him to be more mi- 
nute. In the present chapter, al- 
though it is evident he has consult- 
ed almost all the travels of Euro- 
peans in Asia and Africa he might 
have been more specific in many 
particulars if he had consulted 
Ali Bey ; but he is so fond of re- 
condite research, that he often 
overlooks what is near and imme- 
diate. 

The censures which in this re- 
view we have passed upon the 
history of Muhammadanism, are 
not sufficiently numerous or impor- 
tant to detract from our general 
admiration of the whole. The 
work comprehends a vast mass of 
matter well arranged and exhibit- 
ed in a style of language always 
lucid, occasionally elegant, and 
properly varied with the subject. 
There are no signs of book making 
in it. The condensation of thought 
is remarkable. That rage for in- 
decency, which has so frequently 
sullied works on oriental topics, 
finds no place here. A scrupulous 
attention to the marking of his au- 
thorities, which sometimes indeed 
might be construed into an osten- 
tatious display of erudition, will 
serve as a guide to those who are 
curious for more minute investiga- 
tion. Many of the notes, espe- 
cially those in the sixth chapter, de- 
serve great consideration. Those 
on the Influence of Conquest or 
Language, and on the formation of 
the Arabic Digits, are peculiarly 
interesting. We entirely agree 
with Mr. Mills in his criticism on 
De Guignes and D’Herbelot. 
There is a flippant boldness in his 
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assertion, that the destruction of 
the Alexandrian library by order of 
the Caliph Omar is a fable. We 
wish him to read what has been 
written on the subject by Dr. 
Entick in his Abridgement of 
Brucker’s History of Philosophy'. 

With our minds full of the inte- 
resting subjects which this volume 
embraces, it is impossible not to 
draw an imaginary picture of the 
state of Asia, if the pestilence of 
Muhammadanism had never risen. 
If instead of it pure Christianity had 
prevailed— that only religion which 
teaches mankind their rights as 
well as their duties, which is fitted, 
as the highest authority has told 
us, for “ all times and all people,” 
— mild and liberal governments 
would slowly and progressively 
have been established, and the 
chains of despotism would have 
been broken. Storms might some- 
times have agitated the scene, but 
the shocks of the political, like 
those of tlie natural, world, are in 
the end beneficial to man. By the 
operation of similar causes, tire 
Asiatic would have overcome the 
influence of climate, (an influence 
strong only in the infancy or decay 
of society) and have become as 
vigorous and powerful in intellect 
as the European. Man both at 
the Equator and the Poles is equal- 
ly subject to moral impulses, equal- 
ly the creature of education and 
habit. The churches of Asia 
would have resounded with the 
voice of the true Apostles, and the 
sensual and hostile passions of our 
nature would have yielded to the 
self-subjugation and benevolence 
preached by the Gospel of order 
and peace. 

But the sun which arose in the 
cast after the long night of paga- 
nism, was soon obscured by the 
black clouds of Islamism. Man 
once more became stationary : and 
his capacity for improvement, that 
grand prerogative of rational be- 
ings, seems to have been taken 
away. 
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A Historical Survey of the Customs, 
Habits, and Present State of the Gyp- 
sies ; designed to develope the Origin 
of this singular People, and to promute 
the Amelioration of their Condition. 
P,y John Hoyland, &e. York. Ptiut- 
ed for the Author. 1816. 

Many of oar readers may pos- 
sibly be induced to enquire, what 
connection there is between the 
subject of the article under review, 
and such as naturally fall within 
the province of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal. We solicit their indulgence 
for a few moments, hoping for a 
favourable verdict when the evi- 
dence shall have been laid before 
them. 

If the various peculiarities which 
are observable in the manners 
and customs of nations, are a sub- 
ject both curious in itself, and in- 
volving questions of difficult solu- 
tion, the case of the gypsies will 
.surely be admitted as calculated 
for many reasons to excite our 
wonder. 

As every thing relating to this 
extraordinary people must always 
have merited the strictest investi- 
gation, we cannot hut regard it as 
a singular fact, that a race of men, 
of habits so very peculiar, should 
suddenly have made their appear- 
ance, and spread themselves over 
the world : that they should have 
maintained for the space of four 
centuries, their original language, 
and individuality of character; 
and that the enlightened enquirers 
of Europe, should have suffered 
themselves to be deluded by a 
vague, and, as it now appears, a 
false relation, in regard to the 
country from which they emigrated. 

As a scattered and wandering 
nation, whose home is in every 
state, the gypsies may not unaptly 
be compared to the Jews. Here, 
however, the comparison ceases; 
fqr the two people must be regard- 
ed, in every other particular, as a 
perfect contrast. The gypsies are 
an indolent race, and have con- 
stantly abstained from all unneces- 


sary intercourse, except with the 
members of their own tribe. The 
Jews, on the contrary, have always 
been notorious for their industrious 
habits and intermixture with the 
world : and while the origin of the 
former has ever been acknowledg- 
ed as involved in doubt and mys- 
tery, we are taught to recognise 
in the scattered remnants of the 
latter, the ruins of an empire that 
once commanded nations, and to 
read in the desolation of their 
house, the judgment of an offend- 
ed God. 

The author of the “ Historical 
Survey” would have richly merit- 
ed the acknowledgments of the 
public, if the object of his re- 
searches and personal observations 
had been simply that of historical 
or philosophical enquiry. This 
however, will be found to be the 
least of his claims ; for he was 
principally actuated by motives in- 
finitely more worthy of our admi- 
ration. The admission of a lost 
and abject race to the comforts of 
civilization, and the blessings of 
Christianity, is literally an object 
beyond our praise, and worthy of 
apostolical exertion. The subject 
being thus interesting and import- 
ant, we proceed forthwith, to in- 
troduce the volume to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

It consists principally of passa- 
ges extracted from such writers, 
as have examined most attentively 
the condition of the gypsies. 
These are arranged in such a man- 
ner, and are so interspersed with 
the observations of our author 
himself, as to fall strictly within 
the proposed plan of an historical 
survey. Of all the authors whom 
he has consulted, Grellmann is b y 
far the most voluminous, and ap- 
pears to have furnished the most 
accurate information. 

In the course of the following 
pages, we shall endeavour to ex- 
tract the spirit of the volume, of- 
fering at the same time, a few ob- 
servations of our own, and restrict- 
ing our quotations to such passa- 
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ges as are most illustrative of the 
subject before us. 

Grellmann states, that the French, hav- 
ing the fit st accounts of them from Bo- 
hemia, gave them the name of Bohemkm, 
Bohemians ; that, the Dutch apprehend- 
ing they came from Egypt, called them 
Hey dens, heathens. In* Denmark, Swe- 
den, and in some parts of Germany, Tar- 
tars were thought of. The Moots and 
Aiabians, perceiving the piopensity the 
gypsies had to thieving, adopted the name 
Chur amt, robbers, for them. 

In Hungary they were foimerly called 
Pharaohites, (Pkurauh Nepek) Phaiaoh’s 
people; and the vulgar in Tiausylvania 
continue that name tor them. The idea 
of the 'English appears to he similar, in 
denominating them gypsies, Egyptians; 
a> k t hat of the Portuguese and Spa- 
niaids, in calling them Gitauos. But the 
name Zigeuners obtained the most exten- 
sive adoption, and apparently not with- 
out cause; for the word Zigcuncr 
fies to wander up and down — for which 
reason, it k said, oui Get man anceotor* 
denominated every sttolliug vagiant Zi~ 
chi sun. 

The gypsies aie called not only in all 
Germany, ltah, and Hungaiy, Tziganes ; 
hut frequently in Transylvania, Walla- 
eliia and Moldavia, Cygahis. But the 
Turks, and other eastern nations name 
them Tsching enes. 

The origin of this people has been a 
subject oi enquiry for more than three 
hundred years. Many persons have been 
anxious to discover “ who these guests 
were, that, unkuown and uninvited, came 
into Europe in the fitteenth century, and 
have chosen ever since to continue in this 
quarter of the globe.” 

Continental writers state, that it is in- 
cicd'.ble how numerous the hordes of this 
people aie, and how widely dispersed 
over the h.ie of t ie eaith. They wander 
about in *jsw 9 the interior ot Africa, 
and have established themselves in most 
of the countiies ot Euiope. Grelimaua 
B of opinion, that America is the only 
part of the vvoi Id, in which the} are not 
kuovvn. Though no mention appeals to 
he made of them by ant hois who have 
written on that quaiter of the elobe ; yet 
no doubt remains of'Cheii having been in 
Europe nearly four hundred veais. 

Wilhelm Dvich in hi* Hrszi^cnrx 
Care nth, scit 229, hejn Jahr 1414, in- 
tor m* us, they ai rived the same year in 
the I Ionian teiritoiies*; hut no mention 
of them appears in the public prints till 
three year** afterward. Mention is made 
ot their being in Germany as early as the 
yeai.1417 ; when they appeared in the 
vicinity of the Nnith Sea. Fabricius, in 
Annulihh Jlis r t 3 *ujs they were dthe:i 


from Meissen in 1416, but Calvkuis cor- 
rects this date by changing it to 1418. 

S»i Thoma* Biovvue in Ins “ Vulgar 
Eriors,” page 287, say", “ thiir first ap- 
peal auce was in Germany, since the year 
1400 ; nor vveie they observed before iu 
other paits of Euiope, as k dedueible 
trom Munster, Genebraid, Krantzius and 
Ortelius.” 

Ever since the arrival of the 
gypsies in this quarter of the world, 
the prevailing opinion has been, 
that Egypt was the country from 
whence they issued. It is conjec- 
tured by several writers, that the 
report originated in their own de- 
claration: it is certain that the 
same story is propagated by their 
descendants of the present day. 
It seems probable however, as is 
noticed in the volume before us, 
that the gypsies themselves are 
totally devoid of all traditionary 
records, in regard to their real ori- 
gin. The notion respecting Egypt 
is at length generally discarded ; 
and as we trust our minds are dai- 
ly becoming more enlightened up- 
on a subject which lias hitherto 
baffled the utmost of our enquiries, 
we begin to regard these barba- 
rous sojourners in civilized coun- 
tries, undoubtedly with less sur- 
prise, although with greater in- 
terest. 

Their language difleis entiielv from the 
Coptic, and their customs, a-a Ahasuerus 
Fritsch has reinaiked, are diametrically 
opposite to the Egyptian ; but w hat is, if 
possible, of greater weight, they wander 
about in Egypt, like sti augers, and them* 

in other count! icq foim a dietin' t 
people. 

The h otimmij of Bellnniou* k full and 
decisive on the point. He states, “ No 
pint rt the woi Id, 1 IHievr, is i.v: from 
these banditti, wandering about m rtooj'rf, 
whom we, by mistake, < all gv pdes i.nd 
Brin i"Mi)s». When w \\ ( iv atC.ti’oand 
t-.e vilb.us borduinn mj the Nile, we 
fo’inil lump* o( the- 1 * stiolliug thieves sit- 
t ini.*’ under palm-tue* • and they ale es- 
teemed for i^trry m Lsypt** 

Aventm expie-sly m ikes Turkey their 
original [dace of rendezvous ; and t' k 
furnishes a rea«ou for thesouth-er^t pans 
ot Eumpc being the nso«t crowd w ith 
them. If ail that came to Euiope ; 
by this route, it an* mats fin mea’cr 
number remaining in tWcrinuMi -s, fit >u 
in others to v 1 * '' * would L-.e a 
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one of the 
mining the 
the discoveiy 
language is 
is a fact incoutro- 
that besides the 
language of the 
country in which they live, they have a 
general one of their own, in which they 
converse with each other. 

How then, it may be asked, are 
we to account for the circumstance 
of the gypsies having propagated 
the report that Egypt was their 
original country ? Mr. Hoyland 
endeavours to explain the matter 
as follows : 
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fore their ar- dering over the western districts 
of Asia, we are altogether unable 
to conjecture. 

From a variety of circumstantial 
evidence, it is now argued, with 
every appearance of consistency, 
that India, in the first instance, was 
the country which sent them forth. 
It is farther conjectured, that they 
consisted of the lowest castes of the 
Hindus, who emigrated in great mul- 
titudes, in order to avoid the cruel- 
ties that were exercised by Tamerlane 
on his celebrated invasion of Hin- 
dustan. But the language of our 
author himself will be most appro- 
priate on this subject. 


The character they assumed was the 
best adapted to establish their reputation, 
for the arts and deception they intended 
to practise in England. — [ll’liy England 
in particular ?] — The fame of Egypt in 
astrology, magic, and soothsaying, was 
universal -, and they could not have de- 
vised a more artful expedient than the 
profession of this knowledge, to piocuie 
for them a welcome reception by the great 
mass of the people. 

If the general ignorance of the 
gypsies had not been so extreme, 
and their acquaintance with even 
the most obvious principles of ci- 
vilization so very small, we might 
not have hesitated to acknowledge 
the plausibility of this surmise. 
But we cannot compliment a race 
of men so little advanced beyond a 
state of perfect barbarism, to the 
extent of supposing them capable 
of inventing a fraud, which, in point 
of intelligence, would have been 
creditable to wiser heads ; much 
less can we suppose them capa- 
ble of affording it such general 
currency, as to impose upon the 
credulity of so many nations, and 
of one amongst the number which 
had already attained the height of 
literary eminence*. We are dis- 
posed therefore to credit their as- 
sertion in regard to the country 
from which they immediately emi- 
grated ; but in what manner they 
had sojourned there, and whether 
they were joined, on their depar- 
ture by others, who might be wan- 

* Ualj . 


In le'ation to the emigration of the 
gypsies, no cause can be aligned for their 
leaving their native country, so probable, 
as the war of Timur Bey in India. The 
date of theii arrival marks it my plainly . 
It was in the vears 1408 and 1409, that 
this conqueror ravaged India for the pur- 
pose of disseminating the Mahometan re- 
ligion. Not only every one who made 
any resistance was destioved, and such as 
fell into the enemies’ hands, though quite 
defenceless, were made slaves ; but in a 
short time these very slates, to the num- 
ber of one bundled thousand, weie put to 
death, in consequence of the universal 
panic which took place, those who could 
quit the country might well be supposed 
to consult their safety by flight. 

If any of the higher castes did withdraw 
themselves on account of the troubles, it 
is piohable they letired southward to 
people of their owu&oit, the Aiahrattas. 
To mix at all with the Sudeis would have 
been degrading their high characters, 
which they consider worse than death ; 
it was therefore morally impossible for 
them to have united with the Suders iu a 
retreat. Moreover, by putting themselves 
into the power of the Sudeis, with whom 
they live in a state of discord and in- 
veteracy, they might have incurred as much 
danger as fioin the common enemy. 

We believe the conjecture in the 
last period of the foregoing extract 
to be incorrect. The distance that 
is observed between the higher 
orders of the Hindus and the un- 
fortunate Suders, we have never 
understood to result from any 
discord that exists between them. 
On the one side, we have always 
regarded it as the consequence of 
religious fear, and on the other, as 
the offspring of supercilious pride. 
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Before we proceed, it will be ne- 
cessary to correct another error into 
which our author has fallen, in the 
course of his observations on the 
natives of Hindustan. Mr. Hoyland 
is not aware of any difference be- 
tween a Suder and a Pariar. We 
assure him, however, that the terms 
are by no means synonimous. It 
is true that the Suder is the lowest 
of the four general tribes into 
which the Hindus are divided ; 
but it is also to be noticed, that 
these four are subdivided into a 
greatvariety of subordinate castes. 
The Pariar is the lowest of all, and 
the wretches who compose it are ab- 
solutely regarded as outcasts from 
society. But the higher descrip- 
tions of Suders, though slighted in 
a certain degree by the nobler 
castes, may still be considered as 
respectable members of the com- 
munity. 

Now it does not seem probable 
that the Suders in general, on the 
occasion above referred to, would 
emigrate in a body, disperse them- 
selves over the world, and remain 
for ever after a distinct people. In 
whatsoever quarter the other tribes 
might seek for an asylum, the great 
body of Suders in all probability 
accompanied them. Butthe Pariars, 
and possibly such other castes as 
were nearly reduced to a similar 
state of degradation, having no- 
thing to lose by departing from 
their native country, were of all 
others the people most likely to 
emigrate, and to constitute those 
wandering- tribes which have been 
regarded, ever since their appear- 
ance, as a curious anomaly in the 
natural history of man. Having 
existed in their native country as 
outcasts and vagabonds, as such 
they would commence their jour- 
ney, as such they would be likely 
to continue. 

We shall now present our read- 
ers with several passages from Mr. 
Hoyland’ book, descriptive of cer- 
tain peculiarities which tend, in no 
Asiatic Jmirn. — No. 19. 
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inconsiderable degree, to identify 
the two people. 

The gypsey’s solicitude to corneal his 
language is a striking Indian trait. 

Professor Pallas says of the Indians 
round Astracau, “ Custom lias rendered 
them to the greatest degree suspicious 
about their language, insomuch that I was 
never able to obtain a small vocabulary 
from them.” 

With regard to gypsey marriages, Salmon 
relates that the nearest relations cohabit 
with each other ; and as to education, 
their children grow up in the most shame- 
ful neglect, without either discipline or 
instruction. 

All this is precisely the case with 
the Pariars. In the journal of the 
missionaries already quoted, it is said, 
“ Willi respect to matrimony, they 
act like the beasts, and their children 
are brought up without restraint or infor- 
mation.” Gypsies are fond of being 
about horses, so are the Suders ( Pariars ) 
in India, for which reason thev are com- 
monly employed as horse-keepers by the 
Europeans resideut in that country. 

We have seen that the Gypsies hunt af- 
ter cattle which have died of distempers, 
in order to feed on them ; and when they 
can procure more of the flesh than is suf- 
ficient for one day’s consumption, they dry 
it in the sun. Such is likewise a constant 
custom with the Pariars in India. 

Fortune-telling is practised all over the 
East; but the peculiar kind professed by 
the Gypsies, viz. chiromancy, constantly 
referring to whether the parties shall be 
lich or poor, happy or unhappy in mar- 
riage, &c. is no where met with but in 
India. 

The account wc have given of Gypsey- 
srniths may bt compared with the Indian, 
as related by Sonnerat in the following 
words : — “ The smith carries his tools, 
his shop, and his forge about with him, 
and works in any place where lie can find 
employment; lie elects his shop i adore 
the house of his employer, raising a low 
wall with beaten e.uth, liefore wliiili he 
places his hearth; lx hind this wall tie 
fixes two leathern bellows. He lias a 
stone instead of an anvil, and his whole 
apparatus is a pair of tongs, a hammer, 
a beetle and a tile.” How exactly does 
this accoiil with the description of tbe 
Gvpsey-sniith ’. 

We iiave seen that Gypsies always 
choose their place of residence near some 
village, or city, very seldom within them, 
even though there may not be any order 
to prevent it, as is the case in Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and all parts of Turkey. Even 
the more improved Gypsies in Trattsilnt- 
nia, who have long since discontinued the 
Voi. IV. G 
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wandering mode of iife f and might, with 
permission from government, reside within 
tlie cities, rather choose to build their 
huts in some bye place, without their li- 
mits. This custom appears to be derived 
from their original Suder extraction; it 
being usual all over India, for the Sudets 
to have their huts without the villages of 
the other castes, and in retired places near 
their cities. 

With respect to religion it has appeared 
that the greater patt of the Gypsies live 
without any profession of it ; Tolliita 
says, worse than heathens. The more 
wonderful it is, that a whole people should 
be so indifferent and void of religion, the 
more weight it carries with it, to confirm 
their Indian origin, when all this is found 
to be litetallv true of the Sudeis. 

The coincidences noticed in the 
foregoing extract are worthy of 
consideration ; and it may further 
be observed, that as the subjects 
of our Indian empire are found to 
descend in the scale of human de- 
gradation, the more do they ap- 
proximate to those striking peculi- 
arities of habit and of vice which 
constitute the character of this 
wandering tribe. But the strong- 
est argument in favour of the the- 
ory which is thus advanced, un- 
doubtedly consists in a manifest si- 
milarity of language, which not 
even the lapse of four centuries, 
coupled with a variety of circum- 
stances the most unfavorable to its 
continuance, has proved sufficient 
to destroy. So great, indeed, is 
the resemblance which subsists at 
present between the Gypsey and 
the Hindustani languages, that 
one of the historians of the former 
people observes in a passage in his 
treatise, which is quoted by Mr. 
Hovland, that', “ on the average, 
every third Gypsey word is like- 
wise Hindustani.” Neither is it 
in words only that this similarity is 
observable, for many even of the 
peculiarities in the construction of 
the one language may be recogniz- 
ed in the other. The simple cir- 
cumstance of the Gypsies being in 
possession of a language systema- 
tically formed, and abounding in 
a variety of inflections, is clearly 
an indication of their having be- 


longed, in some earlier period of 
their history, to a nation where the 
arts of civilized life had made con- 
siderable progress. And the ac- 
curate knowledge which has lately 
been acquired of many of the Ori- 
ental languages, enables us to spe- 
cify with an almost equal degree 
of certainty, the identical country 
which originally owned them as its 
children. 

In presenting our readers with a 
comparative list of Hindustani 
and Gypsey words, we would just 
premise, in further opposition to 
the old established prejudice in fa- 
vor of Egypt, that while the affi- 
nity is so striking in the instances 
which follow, it is noticed by Mr. 
Hoyland in a passage we have al- 
ready extracted, that not even the 
faintest shadow of a resemblance 
can be discovered between the 
language of the Gypsies and the 
ancient Coptic. 

Gipscy. Hindustani. English. 

Ick, Eck, Ek, One, 

Dug, Dog, Du, Two, 

Trin, Tri, Tin, Three, 

Scbtar, Star, Tscliar, Four, 

Pautsch, Pansh, Pansch, Five, 

Tseliowe,Schow, Tscho, Six, 

Effa, Heffa, Sat, Seven, 

Ochto, Ante, Eight, 

Pescb, Des, Des, Ten, 

JSisch, Bis, Bjs, Twenty, 

Phvc.s, Diw, Day, 

Haiti, Hatch, Night, 

Cham, Cam, Kam, The Sun, 

Schan, Tschand, The Moon, 

Pang, Pang, Water, 

Sonmiikcy, Suua, Gold. 

Hup, Ruppa, Silver, 

Jiv, Giuw, Wheat, 

Bal, Ba), The Hair, 

Aok, Awk, The Eve, 

Kan, Kawn, Tile Ear, 

Nak, Nakk, The Nose, 

Mui, Mu, The Mouth, 

Dant, Dant, A Tooth, 

Tschib, Jibb, The Tongue, 

Sunjo, Suunj. TheHearing, 

Sunj. Sunkh, The Smell, 

Si k, Tscliifc, The Taste, 

Tscliater, Tschater, A Tent, 

Bajah, Raja, The Piince, 

Hum, Purana, Old, 

Haro, Burra, Great, 

Kalo, Kala, Black. 

It has already been noticed 
that the Gypsies are characterized 
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by the same peculiar habits, 
wherever their existence has been 
ascertained. It may not be amiss 
however, to enumerate here, such 
of their general qualities as are 
most worthy of observation. Scru- 
pulously maintaining themselves a 
distinct people, they are remarka- 
ble for exhibiting in all climates 
the same personal appearance, and 
even the same costume. Transyl- 
vania appears to be the only coun- 
try where they have so far assimi- 
lated to the manners of the natives 
as to forsake, in any degree, their 
wandering mode of life. Ac- 
quainted with the languages of the 
nations where they sojourn, there 
is one at the same time which is 
common to the race. Not so in 
respect to their religion ; adopting 
as it may fall in their way, in a 
manner the most vague and super- 
ficial, the external forms of any 
system of belief, it is tolerably 
clear that there is no creed which 
they generally embrace. Univer- 
sally degraded in their moral cha- 
racter, by the uniform deceit, and 
various other vices which are com- 
mon to all uncivilized people, they 
are everywhere notorious for a 
striking singularity in the nature 
of those frauds which they usually 
practise. In a word, they are 
manifestly extraneous, wherever 
they are found, — barbarians in 
polished countries, — heathens in a 
Christian land. 

The various explanations that 
have been given, may serve, in a 
certain degree, to account for 
many of their singularities. But, 
after all our speculations, we shall 
find ourselves constrained to ac- 
knowledge that there is something 
so truly unaccountable in the 
undeviating circumstances under 
which they have always exist- 
ed, as well as in their general 
character, that we scarcely appre- 
hend the charge of enthusiasm 
when we look for a solution of this 


complicated riddle in the principle 
of some moral or religious pur- 
pose, to be accomplished by means 
more striking in their nature, and 
more astonishing in their results, 
than the ordinary dispensations of 
a mysterious Providence. We 
shall not presume to speculate on 
the particular designs of the Al- 
mighty, in a case so indistinct, in a 
matter so incomprehensible ; but 
we trust there is one reflection we 
need not hesitate to suggest. 
Ought not a knowlege of the bare 
existence of a class of our fellow- 
creatures so utterly devoid of all 
the blessings of social comfort, 
and of every principle of vital 
Christianity, to stimulate the ener- 
gies of every civilized and Chris- 
tian country? But here is a 
people, in the midst of elegance, 
in the heart of intelligent commu- 
nities, in the bosom of a Christian 
Church — who seem to be uncon- 
scious of their very ignorance, — 
who appeal in silent apathy to the 
philanthropy of every nation, and 
must and will be noticed. “ Lift 
up ymur eyes, and look on the 
fields, for they are white already to 
the harvest.” 

Whatever may be the style of 
our author, we cannot descend to 
criticise it. The act of comment- 
ing on trifling defects of composi- 
tion where the sole object of the 
writer was obviously to do good in a 
plain and simple manner, might just - 
ly be censured both as paltry and 
invidious. On the contrary ; as the 
legitimate organ of these unfortu- 
nate aliens, we request his accept- 
ance of their most cordial thanks: 
— we congratulate him on the en- 
couragement he has already ex- 
perienced : and as he will certainly 
engage the support of great and 
pious men, we pray that he may 
advance the cause with singleness 
of heart, and under the auspices 
of Heaven. 

G 2 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East -India House , Feb . 20, 1817. 

HAILEVBl RY COLLEGE. 

("Continued from p. 607 , vol. iii.) 

Hon. D. Kinnaird said — L am not sur- 
prised, sir, at. hearing the cry of “ Ques- 
tion from some gentlemen, when l recol- 
lect that their attention has been unmer- 
cifully (and unnecessarily for any good 
purpose, as I think), called upou by the 
two learned counsel for the college, during 
a period of not much less than five suc- 
cessive hours— in speeches too, tending, in 
my judgment, not only to no one practical 
purpose, but remarkable, whatever elo- 
quence or talent they may have displayed 
iti the endless variety of subjects which 
they embraced, for this pi inci pally — that 
they have left the proprietors uninformed 
upon the merits of the question before 
them. Remai kable too, perhaps, in no 
less a degree, that, while the learned gen- 
tleman who spoke last, has concluded by 
moving you not to enter into the considera- 
tion of the question at all, his learned col- 
league, or, as I may term him, the leading 
counsel for the college, after an address 
consideiably exceeding three hours iu its 
delivery, has actually left us unacquainted 
with the vote he is to give upon the ques- 
tion to which he has been speaking. For 
my owu part, I followed the learned advo- 
cate with an attention bordering upon 
curiosity on this subject ; for his demea- 
nour, when the college was first introduced 
on a late occasion to the notice of the 
court, had led me to anticipate that he 
would consistently vote now for that iu- 
quiry, which he (hen was so anxious 
to challenge; and, notwithstanding his. 
speech, has raised in my mind some 
shrewd doubts as to his present intentions, 
I cannot bring myself, until I hear it from 
the hon. geut leman’s own lips, to insult 
him by presuming so gross a discrepancy 
between his conduct and his professions, 
as would result from his now opposing 
the inquiry Before 1 sir down, sir, I trust 
I shall convince the court that whether or 
no we shall ha»e the benefit of his vote, 
that he has, albeit unwittingly, given to 
our side the full benefit of his speech. 
Whilst I am ready to join in the panegy- 
ric pronounced by the learned counsel 
who spoke last, upon the eloquence of his 
predecessor, l must take leave to add my 
tribute of praise to one quality of his 
apeech, the praise of which he would per- 
haps rather hear in private than in public 
-—I mean, sir, that aitful and laborious 
ingenuity by which he has succeeded so 
well, in what I must deem to have been 
his principal object, in confusing the minds 
of the proprietors on the subject under 


discusMon, and in turning their eyes from 
the simple question they are called upon 
to deteimine That this qualit\ and ob- 
ject of the speech were not nnperceived 
by its learned panegyrist, l am bound 
either to believe, or to question that taste 
and that judgment, aud that sincerity, 
which weie not content to leave the 
speeches so lauded, to make its due im- 
piesrion upou the memory of the proprie- 
tors. If, however, the learned gentleman 
felt it necessary to follow it >n immediately 
with another address to the cou»t, in dis- 
cliarge of the duty he has imposed upon 
himself as junior counsel for the college, 
and to handle such topics as were left un- 
touched by his leader, there is one strain, 
upou the selection of which for his elo- 
quence I cannot congratulate either his 
ta^te or his candour, and which comes 
with little grace from a quarter whence 
panegyric upon all existing establish- 
ments, and “ upen the pow-n that be” 
is wont to flow so uniformly aud so 
abundantly supplied. That learned ad- 
vocate will certainly run no ri>k of being 
classed among those whom he holds in 
peculiar abhorrence, *■* whose nature ’t 
plague it is to spy into abuses.” But I 
will tell that leane d gentleman without 
fear of contradiction, that he is as deficient 
in a correct view of the inteic*t>> ot the 
East India Company, asheN m honorable 
caudour towards his opponent , who 
would add to the burden of dLcnarging a 
painful and thankless duty, the necessity 
of repelling the presumptuous charge of 
discreditable motives. I, for one, shall 
ever feel myself a dehtoi ?o my honorable 
friends near me, oi to any other proprie- 
tor, who shall take the trouble ot intro- 
ducing to my fellow-pi oprietors any sub- 
ject connected with the interests of the 
Company nor should I be acting fairly, 
did I not thus openly speak my approval 
of that conduct in others which ] shall 
ever, without regard to unworthy and 
contemptible insinuations Horn any quar- 
ter, endeavour myself to imitate. From 
what has passed on this head, I think it 
now necessary to declare that in discus- 
sing the defects of the college at Hailey- 
bury, my intention is not to hui t the feel- 
ings of any person connected with it. Of 
the professors I have not the least personal 
knowledge ; and those whom I know by 
reputation, I must add 1 know but to 
respect for their vhtues, and to admire for 
their talents. Of the history and origin 
ot the establishment I know no more than 
X have collected from the records of your 
proceedings ; and if indeed I have heard 
of the name of an hon. ex-director (>Ir. 
Grants sen.) in more intimate connexion 
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•with the establishment, than those of his 
colleagues, an*l if I have been justly led to 
attribute to him something like a paternal 
tenderness tor this adopted child of his 
regard, it is a sentiment for which I honor 
him, and it is oue whic > 1 am anxious to 
prove myself incapable of treating with 
disrespect, whilst I at the same shall speak 
of the establishment as it now exists, in 
the terms »r appears to me to deserve. 

Notwithstanding the advocates for in- 
quiry have been miscalled the enemies of 
literature and science, I am ready to de- 
clare tor oue, tt at I shall he found among 
the last in tins court to assent to the pull 
ing down or this or auv other institution, 
which has for its object to give encourage- 
ment and support to learning, or to facili- 
tate education. Hit* only condition 1 at- 
tach to this declaration is, » trust, no veiy 
hard or unreasonable demand, that you 
shall not make it an instrument of t) ranny, 
nor compel me to adopt your machinery 
for attaining those acquirements, which I 
can arrive at by other institutions to my 
judgment more advantageous for the pur- 
pose. If the object ot the institution he, 
what you piofo*, to taciiitate the attain- 
ment of certain qualifications tor \our 
service, and which you have an undoubted 
right to require, it is surely more than is 
necessary, and little less thau folly, to 
prescribe, in defiance of the capricious va- 
rieties of nature and of circumstance, the 
only process by which you willpeuuit 
them to be acquired. 

The origin of this college has been 
tracedfnot very connectedly I think)by the 
learned gentleman who opened this day’s 
debate, to the plans which Loid Clive 
proposed half a century back, for the im- 
proved government of your Indian sub- 
jects. I am disposed, sir, to trace its 
ancestry no further back than to the latter 
period of the Marquis WelhMry’s govern- 
ment. If merit is to be claimed ami al- 
lowed to the real founder of this institu- 
tion, that merit is unqiiestiotiablj due to 
the noble marquis. Anil although i* may 
not be a source of pride or gratific ition to 
that noble person to look upon this mis- 
shapen structure, I am confident he may 
ever direct the eyes of liis countrymen, 
with a proud reproach to the bast-India 
Company, to that noble and wise and ex- 
cellent foundation in India, which states- 
manlike wisdom prompted him to estab- 
lish, and which narrow-minded jealousy 
compelled him to destroy. Upon this sub- 
ject I shall hereafter feel it necessary more 
p^rticulariy to dwell ; and I notice it here 
pi incipally to remind the court how lightly 
the houoi able and learned gentleman tra- 
velled over the merits of an establishment, 
from which, as from its founder, it was 
impossible for him in his flight to with- 
hold the tribute of his praise. And I 
‘ v jsb we had been favoured wvh a com- 


parative statement of the merits of the 
two colleges, instead of begging the ques- 
tion of the defects of the one and of the 
merits of the other. I cannot but notice 
a peculiarity which has distinguished the 
learned gentleman's speech this day 
thioughout. Ido not quarrel with him 
for a deficiency either of facts or of argu- 
ment : he lias favouied us with both. 
But I could wish he had not uniformly so 
emplojed them as to perplex and con! use, 
rather than to elucidate, the merits of his 
question. If he cites with a shew of manly 
courage and candour the argument of this 
adversary, he is sure to fly from its ex- 
amination, but turns about, and meets it 
with some isolated fact. And when he 
cites ini o couit a fact asserted and mainly 
relied on by the enemy, and when we too 
are breathless with the expectation of 
heat ing it disproved, and our cause con- 
founded, he avoids that contest at close 
quarters, and rides safely away into the 
air on the rnagic brooms? ick of a general 
argument. But to deal fairly by tliis 
question, our facts must be met by a dis- 
proval, and our reasoning must be shewn 
to be fallacious, or this college .-'lands on 
a rotten foundation. 1 confess too, con- 
sidering the learned gentleinau’s profes- 
sional habits, I have been somewhat 
amused at the confidence with which hr 
has all along directed the court to Mr. 
Mai thus, as an authority in this case. 
Mr. Malthus is, I know, a professor of 
modern hhtoiy,aud may no doubt be given 
ci edit for the accuracy and other qualities 
which should distinguish the historian; 
but ere I cease to doubt his fitness to be 
the historian of his own college when its 
merits are in dispute, I must learn to 
think the judge or the bench is the fittest 
aibitrator in his own cause. And yet, sir. 
the learned gentleman has so quoted, uni 
re-praised, and re-quoted as authority, 
his learned friend the protestor, that lit 
must surely have forgotten, though the 
court did not, that Mr. Malthas* interest’s 
arfc deeply at stake this day, and that he 
lias published himself the committed ad- 
vocate of Ins college, Hod foibid tha 
this learned and icspectuble piofossu: 
should not defend the institution with 
which lie i# connected in the best iiiatmc. 
he is able ; but I iealU think this court 
is the last place w hei e we should be bearded 
by tin* (i'ituu)itii ot oue of the officers of 
an establishment, ui pro* cut our inquiring 
into the manner of its present conduct. 
That 1 do not entertain a singular view of 
the value of the professor’s evidence or. 
the pi esent question, I am wan anted in 
believing, when 1 recollect <me of the lead- 
ing rules laid down for the government o' 
the Marquis Wedesley’s college, anc 
which I am sorry has been wholly omit- 
ted and lost sight of at Hailey bury.— 
By lord Wellesley’s regulations, the pro 
fetors’ evidence was uot held to be good 
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even npon a subject which of all others, 
if their interests had not been concerned, 
they would have been most competent to 
gpeak ; I mean the proficiency of the stu- 
dents under their charge. It was express- 
ly ordained, that the professors should be 
precluded from examining, at the periods 
fixed for that public exhibition, the pu- 
pils who had been studying under them. 
The court must see that on such an occa- 
sion, the skill of the professor himself is 
Indirectly under examination with the 
progress of the pupil. But, sir, if the 
learned gentleman has been unfortunate 
in the citation of authority in this in- 
stance, I do not think he has been less so 
in others. 

He has produced to the court a long se- 
nes of private letters, collected from all 
quarters, and selected for this occasion. 
His reason for producing the first letter, 

I mean that from the pen of lord John 
Townshend, I confess I did not clearly 
perceive. I had expected it would have 
disproved the assertion advanced by the 
bon. learned mover of the resolution that 
the college was held to be a nuisance by 
the neighbouring gentry of the county of 
Hertford. The letter in question so far 
from disproving, has confirmed that fact 
even to the uniformity of a rule, his lord- 
ship furnishing the only exception to 
prove it. 

The next authority referred to, is to 
be found in the letters of young gentle- 
men now in India, who had received a 
part of their education at Hertford college. 

Mow, sir, I should not only be very sor- 
ry to object to any proof which can be 
fairly offered in favour of the merits of 
tliis establishment, but I shall sincerely 
rejoice to find that it has in any manner 
been conducive to the advancement of 
learning in this country, or to the ad- 
vantage of India. I shall feel grateful to 
its authors for as much as it may have 
conduced to an improved education of the 
civil servants of the Company, and had 
therefore tended ultimately to the happi- 
ness of the millions of our fellow crea- 
tures over whom they hereafter may have 
sway — but I am compelled seriously to 
dissent from the conclusions which have 
been so hastily drawn from these episto- 
lary' documents. It is very natural, that 
a young man who has experienced kind- 
ness at the hands of his instructor, when 
he Is for the first time reaping the fruits 
of his youthful application, should feel 
and express strongly the sentiments of 
gratitude which a recollection of his in- 
structor's early encouragement is calculat- 
ed to inspire. We are all disposed to 
dwell with affectionate recollection on the 
scenes where manly feelings and affections 
have first agitated the bosom of the boy, 
and we are ever ready in the moment of 
success in after-life to transfer to the in- 


stitution where chauce had cast our edu- 
cation, much of the merit of our attain- 
ments which belonged to other causes. 
Surely it will not be maintained that the 
success of a few splendid instances out of 
a vast number of students is a fit ground 
to couclude upon the merits of any semi- 
nary of education. As little were it con- 
sistent with sound reasoning to condemn 
its regulations from the failure of some of 
its children. 

But 1 will rest the point upon this is- 
sue. Let it be shewn to me that the suc- 
cess of these young gentlemen, whose let- 
ters do infinite credit to their hearts, has 
resulted, not from their previous or their 
subsequent pursuits, not from the peculiar 
talents and disposition of the individuals, 
but from the system of education adopted 
at Hertford college alone, and I will admit 
then, that you have at length discovered 
that which till now has been (and which I 
suspect is still) a desideratum, viz. that 
precise method and plan by which you may 
inform all minds of whatever description, 
to the same point of extent, and within 
the same limited period. Till then, sir, 
these examples are vainly quoted, except 
to shew that your college is not so bad, 
but that it is not impossible to thrive even 
under its shadow. 

But, sir, let me grant for the sake of 
argument, that this college with its sys- 
tem ofeducationisnotdlsfiguied, as I shall 
by and by shew it to be, by any mon- 
strous and absurd deformities, peculiar 
thank God to itself alone, and that the 
student has as fair a chance afforded him 
there, as at any other public institution, 
— I hope the advocates of the college do 
not imagine that they have even then es- 
tablished their case. To justify on the 
ground of economy alone, the keeping up 
of this institution within forty miles of 
London, and within twenty miles of the 
university of Cambridge, you must shew 
it to possess some peculiar facilities for 
the education of young men who are to 
be ushered prematurely into the bustle of 
public life, which are to be found neither 
in the university, nor in the metropolis. 
To justify your law to compel the young 
candidates for your civil service to spend 
two years at this institution, you must 
not only prove its positive excellence, but 
establish its superiority over any other 
public institution for the instruction of 
youth in the empire. Independent of 
which, you even theu beg a most import- 
ant question, whether it be absolutely ne- 
cessary for your service to enforce a pub- 
lic education under all varieties of cir- 
cumstances and for all persons. 

The learned gentleman who spoke last, 
has resorted to a singular expedient for 
influencing the minds of the proprietors 
(an expedient by the way not very flatter- 
ing to the understandings of his audience). 
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But he refers to the authority which the rived his educatiou in one of those very 
act of parliament renewing your charter colleges which have benefited from the 
has given to the establishment of the col- benevolence of this simple citizen. The 
lege — and after reading with good empha- citizens of London were called upon by 
sis and sound discretion, every word of Edward the 6th, to assist and superintend 
this clause of the act ; he lays down the founding of another great seminary of 
the book, and with infinite gravity learning in the city, called Christ’s Hos- 
asks the proprietors if they will fly in pital. Surely then there is no pretence for 
the face of the parliament, and being that illiberal ridicule which had been pas- 
guilty of a felo de se> destroy their char- sed upon this most respectable cl ass of per- 
ter? — as if the legislature had made the sons. If it is meant to be said, that the 


establishment of Hertford college, the te- 
nure by which we have received a renew- 
al of our privileges. This expedient of 
the learned gentleman, he will excuse me 
for saying, is a way of imposing upon ra- 
ther than appealing to the understanding 
of his hearers. 

1 am sorry to find that a notion has 
been industriously cultivated, that the 
merits of this or any academical institu- 
tion are very unlikely to be correctly ap- 
preciated or judged of in this court—' 
that the question forsooth is too deep for 
the simplicity of the proprietors. This 
impression I am anxious, if it prevail, to 
remove— it having been my lot to be edu- 
cated from a very period of my youth at 
some of the most frequented public insti - 
tntious of the country, 1 may perhaps be 
complimented with an exemption from 
the iuterdict which some would place on 
your judgments ; — but 1 must say freely 
that to understand this subject, it is nei- 
ther necessary to be rersed in the habits or 
phraseology of public schools or universi- 
ties. Objecting, as I do, at all times, to 
the jargon of academical pedantry, its 
employment upon the present occasion is 
worse than useless. Mr. Malthus too 
would appear by one expression in bis 
pamphlet, (in which he is pleased to speak 
of the ladies and gentlemen of Leadenhall 
street ) to lend an indirect sanction to the 
idea of a plain inhabitant of this city not 
being too competent to decide upon the 
subject. I am however inclined to think 
the professor has been mistaken, and that 
he only meant to be pleasant, not serious 
on this point — because he iuu«t be too 
good an historian not to leeollcct bow 
pre-eminently distinguished the citizens 
of London have ever been as tliefoundei.s 
of some of the noblest institutions of 
learning that exist in this country. He 
must recollect as a matter of histoiy that 
one of the greatest benefactors to learn- 
ing, in this, or in any other count!} , was 
a plain citizen of London. It wa* Ma*ter 
Sutton, a private citizen of this great 
town, who left an enormous fortune to es- 
tablish the Charter-House ; beside which, 
that illustrious individual had, most ho* 
norably to himsHf, and most beneficial- 
ly to his country, left no trifling legacies 
in the university of Cambridge, and per- 
haps it is not too much to suppose, that 
even the learned piofei-or bini-rlf hat dc- 


citizens of London are incapable of decid- 
ing upon the miserable question of caps 
and gowns, and all the other parapher- 
nalia of academical ceremony, probably 
the worthy citizens of London would not 
he disposed to dispute with others more 
fitted to the task. But, Sir, I am happy 
to be convinced that the learned historian 
has not meant to countenance any illibe- 
ral prejudices, but I believe he has only 
been disposed to exchange a passing jest 
with this court ; and if I might humbly 
suggest the retort courteous that should 
be returned from the citizens of London 
to the conclave of the college at Hertford, 
it should be in the form of a quaint and 
original description of a scholar which I 
hold in my hand, ami which was penned 
by a man of some knowledge of the world 
about the year 1630 — (Sir T. Overbury's 
chaiaeters) — With the leave of the court, 

I will read it from the book — “ A meere 
“ scholar (sajs the writer) is an intelli- 
“ gibleasse — or a silly fellow in blacke, 

“ that speaks sentences more familiarly 
“ than sense. The antiquity of his uni- 
“ vmit) is his creed, and the excellency 
“ of his coliedge (though but for a match 
4< at fooi-ballj an article of his faith. 
i: His ambition is, that he either is, or 
“ shall be a graduate : but if ever he get 
“ a fellowship, lie has then no fellow. In 
“ spjghtof all Iogicke,hcdare3 svvearc and 
“rnaimaiueit, thatacuckcold and a citizen 
“ are controvertible terms, though his rao- 
“ tiler’s husband be an alderman. He is led 
“ more b\ bis ears than hi* midci standing, 
“ taking the sound ot woid.- fm their true 
“ sen->e.” Now, sir, wit limit stopping to 
enquire whether there be a mere scholar 
amount oui -piofe^i -n at Hertford, j of, 
lookingtotheiri'tiuifion its* ifand its j'-eu- 
Uliuns I am ‘■hoi-g'y indin-'d to suspect 
that nut him: u.oic n* : it .-** than such a 
pei m neve i.u'-t navi r rt n a busy artificer 
in is const, action — tor m every past of 
it may tie- mmii-1 oj wo; us be said lo have 
been taken for thtir true sense. It were 
to be wished, indeed, that in transferring 
the name and some of the forms of lord 
Wellesley’s college at Calcutta, some at- 
tention had been paid to the objects which 
the noble lord had in view, and to the 
circumstances under which he was cdled 
upon to attain them. His object* were not 
confined merely to the education of the 
Company’s civil tenant-*. w *«. the e«i**c 
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itrt, and that too for a limited period of 
time; hot his aim was to found at thd 
same time a seat of learning, the civiliz- 
ing effects and advantages of which wreie 
to’ be diffused tlnouirhont the whole em- 
pire which he governed. I'he dotits of 
tiiat temple were to be thrown widely 
open to all descriptions ot pet nuts and 
nations. He wisely thought that the 
most effectual mode ot govet tting sixty 
millions of people, was to scatter the 
seeds of learning and of science amongst 
them, and ltetein did the noble marquis 
prove himself to he an enlightened states- 
man and the real benefactor of India. 
He proved that his ambition was to unite 
all sects and classP" of men in the com- 
mon object of pursuing their own happi- 
ness. He sought not to elect vain-glori- 
ous mi litaiy trophies to eumnicmotate the 
extension of the teritoiy ot the Company, 
but he studied rather the means of secur- 
ing tho'-e possessions by a wise, a hu- 
mane, and an enlightened system of go- 
vernment. T“is he would have effected 
by improving the administration of India 
through the means of an institution 
which had tor its object the better educa- 
tion of the Company’s servants ; but lord 
Wellesley did not confine the benefits ot 
that institution to the narrow policy of 
merely educating the Company’s servants 
— the benevolence of his intelligent mind 
suggested the idea of an institution for 
learning ill India, the benefits of which 
were not to be confined only to those ser- 
vants who were to lie the agents of go- 
vernment— lie discarded the idea of mete- 
!y drilling servants for the conduct of the 
Company's concerns, lie opened the 
door ot science and of learning to all 
classes of persons who had a ta-tc for the 
cultivation of scieuce and polite literature. 
Lord Wellesley’s object was to establish 
a sourte from whence the fountain of sci- 
ence might diffuse its tvateis over the 
whole teniloiy of India. Lord Wellesley 
saw too, and felt, that the young men 
were sent <>nt to India at a premature 
age; lie therefore felt the importance of 
giving to them the advantage of continu- 
ing their education in fnffip which they 
had been uuable to complete at home. 
Hut by that institution did Lord Wellesley 
not otilv appear as the libel al and enlight- 
ened pati on of learning, but he shone 
foitli ill the still more exalted and sacred 
charaetei of a parent to the orphaned and 
unprotected youth whom it was, unfortu- 
nate, v, at that lime the practice to send 
out a' so early and dangerous an age to 
India. It is here that you have made so 
reml and practical improvement in your 
»ystem, fo affording your civil servauts 
the time for educating themselves ere 
their departure, and not in building a col- 
lege, or adopting a fantastical system for 
ihfir initmetion. It was to afford an 
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asylum in the midst of the vices of an 
eastern capital, to the youths w ho were at 
that period wont to set their foot on shore 
in India, then for the first time the masters 
their own conduct, although hut too soou 
to be the slaves of their passions, at that 
time when, in the words of a noble and 
distinguished poet of the present day, 
they were exposed, — 

“ With few to check, and none to point in 
time 

“ The thousand paths that slope the way 
to crime.” 

For the protection of these defenceless vic- 
tims dnl lord Wellesley think it wise and 
necessary to erect a buildtug for their re- 
ception and their residence. And surely, 
sir, for such an object no man who has 
the mind of a statesman, or the moral 
feeling of a Christian, will dream of op- 
posing expense as an adequate objection 
to its attainment. With the view of con- 
necting witit learning and moral education 
the religion of our country, not only for 
the immediate benefit of those connected 
with the college, but they might in the 
eyes of the natives afford a mutual sanc- 
tion and support to each other, did lord 
Wellessley think it wise, and who will 
deny its wisdom, to place at the head of 
his establishment the first dignitary of our 
church in India, charging him with a spe- 
cial superintendance over the moral con- 
duct of those young men who had escaped 
too early from the wholesome control of 
their natural guardians and protectors. 
To state the objects of lord Wellesley’s 
college at Calcutta, and to refer to the 
plan for attaining them, is in my jodg- 
ment, the best and the brightest panegj - 
rtc botli on the institution itself, and on 
the mind that prompted its creation. 
How distinct, and different, and confined, 
the objects of the Hertford college are 
tveti ptofessed to be, let its eulogists 
themselves declare. Before I come to 
speak of the manner in which your di- 
rec'ots thought proper to destroy what 
their governors had so wisely created, I 
will mention one other of the good results 
which was anticipated from it. And I 
mention it the more ptuticularly now, be- 
cause, if I am not much mistaken, that 
very anticipation suggested its destruction. 
It was proposed, (always be it tenieiuber- 
ed, on the supposition that the young 
men were to continue to be sent out at as 
early an age as heretofore) that all the 
youths destined for our civil service should 
proceed to the presidency of Bengal in the 
first instance, there to study for a limited 
time under the immediate eye of the Go- 
vernor-general, and that with him should 
rest their subsequent appointments both 
at what petiod and to what presidency 
his judgment and their merits and profi- 
ciency should detenfiine. Than this nq- 
thingcould be mere excellent in principle. 
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But, unhappily, lord Wellesley founri'that 
this wise management iuteifered with the' 
patronage of the direct ois ; and upon 
that fatal rock his hopes were wrecked. 
In vaiu did that nobleman, when certain 
of success, attempt to lemon-irate with : 
the directors upou the impolicy of Jhaf 
course which they threatened to pursue. 7 
In vaiu did lie addiess them upon the sub- 
ject with irresistible arguments, j imi most 
convincing reasoning. To the powers of 
his eloquence, and the wisdom of his ar- 
guments, they turned a deaf and relent- 
less ear. This institution of learning, 
this enlightened scheme for the civi- 
lization of India, this noble plan for 
spreading the light of the Christian 
religion-, over the face of- the hea- 
then woild, was abolished with the 
stroke of a pen. It will hardly be 
believed, but I speak it with as much 
truth as regret, that (whilst a dispatch of 
eightv-nine paragraphs, the unanswerable 
arguments, the most powerful reasoning, 
and the most honorable and excellent 
feelings, weie answered In tie couit of 
director in some five or six sentences) 
the institution itself was positively abo- 
lished in a parenthesis. So little did that 
body think t necessary to enter into the 
feelings oftli.it distinguished nobleman in 
favour of thi» institution, and so little were 
they disposed to tie.it him v\ i th common 
courtesy, that, in one shoi t unceremonious 
parenthesis, they said, “itisoui intention 
to abolish tout college. Jf r e th:nh it loo 
expensive, and therefore we have given 
directions for withholding the necessary 
supplies.” Let us then, m the name of 
common candour, hear no more anathe- 
mas tiumdeied forth against the promo- 
te! s of tills inquiry, as, the enemies of 
learning and of learned institutions, when 
from the same quarter praise is lavished 
on hostility to this college in its least 
graceful and conciliating form. But, sir, 
even supposing that our directors acted 
wisely in deploying the Calcutta esta- 
blishment does it follow that therefoie a 
college in this countiy wa« nccosai) ? I 
am fiimH convinced that all the lmpiove- 
meat which has taken place of late years 
in the education of your civil servants has 
arisen solely from the prolonged penod 
which you peimit them to remain m Eng- 
land — that pei mission and what yon have 
left of the Calcutta institution, arc all the 
means necessary lo jour object — what has 
been superadded, has been the work of 
men who mistook the sound of words for 
their tiue sense. But let us examine for 
a moment the reasons given generally for 
an establishment of the kind. 

The honorable and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Grant) savs, that iii this academy 
there would be a degree of honorable 
emulation, and a spirit of exertion excit- 
ed amongst' the students by assodatiug 

Asiatic Journ . — No. 19- 


■wirh each other. Does the hon. and 
learned gentleman pretend to say, that 
there is an absence of such emulation at 
our public schools, or at the univel&ities 
of Oxford, Cambiidge, Aberdeen, Glas- 
gow, and the other seminaries of the 
* united kingdom ? Really the proposition 
defies all comment. It is quite obvious 
that all the advantages to be derived from 
a public education, such as a spirit of en- 
terprise and of emulation amongst the 
young men, are more largely found in 
these eminent establishments than in the 
institutions of the Company. What is there 
in the institution of Hertford college pe- 
culiarly felicitous for the inculcation of 
learning and science? Can the youtig men 
there be forced beyond the power of their 
faculties ? Have they any means of im- 
proving their minds that are not to be 
found in other institutions ? The students 
of the universities have the same motives 
for honorable exertion and emulation 
that the student* at Hertford have. Eve- 
young man in a society of this description 
will more or leas be actuated by a spirit 
of honoiable competition; and there- 
fore, to suppose that this institution pos- 
sessed superiot advantages over every 
other, was to cast an imputation upon the 
diameter of evciy seminary in the coun- 
try. The court will observe that the ra- 
dical objection which l have to this col- 
lege, arises ft oin the arbiti ary manner in 
which you compel the students to he shut 
up within its walls. I am jet to learn in 
what manner this institution is so admi- 
rably adapted for the education of young 
statesmen m particular ; because unless 
this superior excellency is shewn to exist, 

I cannot discover upon what ground the 
college had a right to claim a monopoly 
of education. For my own pait it seems 
to me that if this institution be so very 
admirable there cannot be the least occa- 
sion to render attendance there compul- 
sory. I have said, sir, that the persons 
who established this college appeared to 
me to come within the de*n iption of such 
scholars as looked nnue to the -omul, ra- 
the; than to the m iee of woids; and 1 
am the more sttengthened in this obser- 
vation from their senile imitation of t lie 
forms without the substance of the uni- 
versities ot thetmiutn. For what pur- 
pose have all theohM>U*te phraseology and 
forms of elder time* been adopted ? What 
have the:*c lonns to do with the substan- 
tial business of education ? they are not 
esHUitial to its pi emotion, and they 
seem rather to have been adopted fur the 
purpose of tickling the ears of certain in- 
dividuals who preferred high sounding ti- 
tles, to the substantial advantages of a 
liberal and enlightened plan of education. 
This college reminds me, sii, of the des- 
cription which Voltaire has given of the 
character of the French nation. ThiV 

Voi. IV. H 
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grass plot — and th's, sir, lias, after the sp- 


are . aid to be made tip of the monkey and 
the tiger; anrl of both of thise qualities 
this college appears to me alternately to 
pirtake, for, where it is not ridiculous, 
it is ferocious and tyrannical. In all its 
forms it is a mere apish imitation of the 
universities. The hon. director lias spo- 
ken of its concoction. The terra shuck 
me, sir, because it brought to my mind a 
concoction not dissimilar cither in the 
qualities of its ingredients, or the equally 
unfathomable mystery by which these in- 
gredients were to operate, their effects. 

I mean, sir, the celebrated concoction of 
certain witches, who by the force of names 
and sounds were to operate on the mind 
of Macbeth. How many witches in caps 
and gowns may have been present at the 
stirring up of this college cauldron 1 know 
not, but they seem to have successfully 
Col lected every empty sound that was to 
e. found in either of the universities. 
TVncipals and deans, and quadrangles, 
and halls and chapels, are thrown toge- 
ther in a most mystical confusion, in the 
belief no doubt that by solemn conjura- 
tion, and the magic of names the effect 
was to be produced. By what exact rule 
of magic they proceeded, I am not pre- 
pared to say, but I think I can perceive 
in their proceedings considerable defe- 
rence for the example of the elderly ladies 
to whom I have alluded. The weird sis- 
ters, if I recollect right, thought there 
was much virtue in “ nose of Turk and 
Tartar’s lips.” Our modern magicians, 
to “ make their gruel thick and slab,” 
prefer a dean and a principal; for “ wool 
of bat and tongue of dog,” we have our 
“gown of silk and cap of felt.” And 
when we come to look at the penal code 
established, nobody eau doubt but they 
therein closely followed the directions of 
their predecessors, to 
“ Add thereto a tiger’s chamlron 
“ For the ingredients of their cauldron." 

The professors 1 presume played the 
part of Hecate on the occasion, and com- 
ing in at the proper time, cried out, 

“ 0 well done ! ice commend four pains, 
“ Wt shall every one share «’ the gains.” 

But, sir, our college-founders have gone 
beyond the witches — so indiscriminate 
ha« their imitation been. We have heard 
a good deal of conversatiotVof'plots with- 
in these few weeks. We have had it an- 
nounced to us that there is a deep aud 
dnngetous plot, of which we are to be- 
ware — and at length we know so much, 
that a plot has been carried to parliament 
sewed up in a green-bag. The minister 
it is understood now, produces periodical- 
ly a green-bag plot- Well, sir, our col- 
lege has its plot, and one of its solemn 
Vatutes it to give notice to the students 
of its existence, and of the danger bf dis- 
tittbing it. It is, sir, no less than agrecit 


proved receipt of concreting a college, 
been consecrated by the solem n mockery 
of a statute of protection for its nurture. 

These things, sir, I have noticed, not 
to found any grave objection upon them 
to the establishment which they certainly 
do no more than render ridiculous. But 
I think they do go to establish the theory 
of my learned friend (Mr. R. Jacksouj 
that a college mania had seized on the di- 
rectors at the time it was first established. 
Having shown how much it partakes 
of the imitative nature of the monkey, 

I shall now show the tygrine part of 
the animal ; and what other term can be 
applied to that outrageous power in the 
hands of the college council, not only to 
decree expulsion from the college, but 
eternal exclusion from every part of the 
Company’s service. One single act of ju- 
venile levity, is to render the party of- 
fending incapable of ever enjoying any 
appointment in the Company’s service, 

I beg the court to recollect the obser- 
vation which had fallen from the ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Grant) upon 
the subject of thq students being in 
statu pupilari , and that consequently 
they are not entitled to claim the exercise 
of the rights belonging to the adult sub- 
jects of the realm. What ! then are thes- 
young men to be considered with regard 
to their rights in statu pupilari, and” yet 
when we treat of the punishment to" be 
inflicted upon them, they are not to be 
punished as infants, but as citizens of the 
world ? Is there any thing more prepos- 
terous or inconsistent than this absurd 
piopositiou ? In the first place, the stu- 
dents are placed upon the footing of 
children, deprived of the right which the 
meanest subject of the country had, or 
being tried before punished, and yet they 
are to lie chastened with ail the severity 
of old and hardened offenders. I am sure 
that the hon. ex- director cannot be aware 
of the fact which I am now about to men- 
tion — I mean the existence of a law now 
upon yonr college statute book, the abo- 
minable folly and injustice of which must 
create iudignation in every person who 
hears me. It is upon the subject of ex- 
pulsion. In the first place, and by the 
way I object to the power of resorting t» 
this severe remedy being in a bare ma- 
jority of the college council — that ma- 
jority being liable to be determined by tbe 
casting vote of one of the members. The 
unanimous voice of the council might at 
least be required to consign a young man 
to utter ruin. I pass over yonr tyrannical 
law on the principle of decimating your 
students, and establishing a miserable aud 
dastardly system of espionage, in order to 
discover victims for the exercise of the un- 
relenting power of expulsion. For if I 
feel indignant at these, what language shall 
I employ to stigmatize the third section of 
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wur supplementary regulations ?— It runs this, the court lias been told tiiat parents 

thus have no reasonable gtound upon which 

44 By the regulations already establish' they could refuse to send their sons to 
44 cd, the whole time passed at the col* this institution. It has been said by the 
4 ‘ lege by the students is probationary; learned professor, that their unwillingness 
44 but iu future, the first term is to be so to do would proceed f«om economical 
44 considered as such in a more particular considerations alone. F-.r my own part, 
44 sense. And if any student shall not, if there were any ground for this belief, i 
44 in the judgment of the college council, think the motive* of the patents, even in 
44 give satisfaction in that term , lie will this point of view, are not to he too hastily 
44 not be permitted to return to the col- condemned ; nor do 1 think that economy 
• 4 lege." is a matter of reproach. The court should 

Now, sir, I appeal to yon, whether it recollect that it i*at least a hard necessity 
is to be wondered at that parents are that should justify jou in com pell iug a 
alarmed at placing the future fortunes of parent, whether his circumstances admit 
their children at the mercy of a majority of it or not, to send his son to an expen- 
of a college-council, armed with such a sive seminary of education, when, at the 
power as this law conveys ? Under it no same time, he could procure for him 
young man is safe. He need not be ac- eveiy uecessary mental qualification in any 
eused — he is at once ruined tin the whis- other place, at les^i than half the expence, 
per of some cogging knave, unaccused, And indeed to me it appeared extra- 
wncited, unheard, aud uninformed of his ordinary that the East-lndia Company 
fault, till he learns it Iu the awful sen- should feci any anxiety about the place 
tence of his ruin. — His ruin did I say, where the acquirement they exact are at- 
sir ? the r uin, perhaps, of a widowed tained Let them fix tire standard which 
mother ;.nd her helpless children, all de- they demand, and the interest of the par- 
pending for their future happiness on the ties in this, as in all other cases, will 
successful career of this un fortunate meet it with the necessary supply. I was 
youth. And is it then to be tolerated somewhat surprised at what fell from the 

that while you entrust this dreadful power honorable and learned gentleman (Mr. 

into the hands of a majority of six uien, Grant;, in one of his excursions on this 
you have oivested yourselves of the power point, lie N pleaded to ridicule the idea 
of redressing the injury or the errors they of applying this pi inciple of supplying de- 
may commit ? maud, which he whimsically terms a 

However iniquitous or unjust a sen- merely conimeicial one, to any subject «?o 
tence of expulsion may be, in vain does exalted as mind aud education. Sir, I 
the unhappy suff rer appeal to your jus- hope he will excuse me for referring him 
lice. It is impossible even for the court for cm rection on thh head to his learned 
of directors to restore him. Is not this a friend the piofessor of political economy, 
crying evil in the constitution of the col- who will, I venture to say, inform him 
lege, which no sophistry can reconcile, or that the doctrine of demand and supply *s 
argument of expediency justify ? It is a not merely a commercial principle, but an 
fatal error in the plan of the institution eternal truth, equally applicable to mii.d 
which deserves the strongest reprobation, as to matter. Aud it must be first proved 
is the court to be told then, in a case of that the existing institutions of :L»s 
f *sis description, that the students are to country are inadequate to supply thequa- 
be debarred from all the forms of justice, lificatious you demand, before I am to be 
while they are to be doomed to the satisfied of either the necessity or the ex- 
severest punishment that can be inflicted pediency of supporting the present ins: i- 
by the regulations of an institution of this tution at all, much less the exacting an 
kind, without trial, without proof of their im willing attendance tiom the candidates 
fault ? All the sophistry ot professor for your service. I may be told that it is 
Malthus, and all the ingenuity and subtlety no hardship to impose* this or any other 
of the three counsel for the college, never condition on a candidate for the benefits 
can reconcile to my mind the toleration to be derived from your sendee ; and the 
efeo enormous a grievance. The pusillani- church of England may be quoted as an 
mity. and weakness o£ the directors in instance of compelling all its members to 
yielding up this power of doing justice, is puss a certain time at one or other of the 
a deadly and lastiug stigma upon their two universities. My answer is, that I 
conduct. If such punishments are ueces- never disputed your right, but I doubt the 
sapr for thereue discipline of the college, wisdom of tbe use you are making of it ; 
it is at least necessary that the crimes to and the rule of the church of England was 
which they were apportioned, ought to be framed when no other place or means of 
proved according to the rules of eternal learning existed in the couQtry but at Ox- 
justice. The inexorable tyranny of a ford and at Cambridge. The rule there- 
eontrary system ii pregnant with conse- fore was synonymous with a declaration, 
q uences not more injurious to the student that ignorant men should not be admitted 
thau to the parent. Notwithstanding all to officiate in her mysteries. In Ihore 

2SS27 
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days too, the cleigy were the only learned 
persons in the kingdom. This subject 
brings to ruy recollection a canting argu- 
ment which has been used by more than 
one of the college-advocates in its favor ; 

- — that wheieas the profligacy at the two 
universities was highly dangerous to young 
men, there was a guarantee for the 
purity of the Hertford inoials, fiom the 
absence of all temptation and the means 
of gratifying vicious propensities. Are 
we then to be treated with such hypociiti- 
cal pretences, when we ai e content that 
every youth who is a candidate for the 
holy office of a minister of the gospel, 
shall pass through the fiery ordeal of uni- 
versity profligacy and vice. Sir, of all 
vices, to me hypocrisy is the most odious. 
And if I am to judge of the morals of the 
college by the arguments of its advocates, 

I should be led to no charitable conclusion 
in its favor. Surely, sir, the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Iinpey) who burst into so 
elaborate a pauegyiic on the church aud 
its votaries, at the hate hint of an hou. 
friend of mine, that the students might be 
sent too often to chapel, will not join in 
this censure of the morals of those insti- 
tutions which swarm with the clerical 
functionaries whom he 1ms so eulogized. 
Now, sir, not to detain the court with 
my views of the chief advantages to be 
found in almost all the well-frequented; 
public seminaries in this country, and of 
which 1 think but few arc to be found 
Hai'eybmy, let us bear what tinr chan- 
cellor of the univetsity ot Oxford ha* said 
in the comparative v iew lie has taken of 
ti'oe establishments. And I quote JLoid 
G rum He the more readily, because I think 
hn> name is not likely to be less respected 
as a scholar than as a statesman. Hi's 
loidship in the year 1815 thus. delivered 
himself in Ids place in pailiament : — 

“ A .epai.ite college has been estab- 
“ II died iu i-.mdw'd tor the education of 
“ the young men destined tor India. It l 
5‘ speak ot this plan, a? I think of it, with 
• ‘ strong dis.ippiobatiou and regret, let 
C( it not be intened that 1 object to any 
“ degree of attention which can be paid 
“ even to the earliest instruction atfd 
<c discipline of thoce wdio are destined 
<£ for Indian service. No man will moie 
“ rejoice in this than 1 shall — no man 
4 ‘ more zealously contend for its ad van - 
££ tage. llut 1 can never persuade myself 
ft that it was justifiable to form (or that 
“ purpose a sepai ate establishment ' iy ' 
? £ England. It may be doubted at what 
f 1 age they may most advantageously be 
** sent to India. Hut up to the latest mo- 
<£ ment of toeir continuance in this cdun- ' 
“ try, be that pel iod what it may, I see the 
“ strongest po>db!e reasons against theTr 
“ being separated in education fromthp 
“ young men of their own age and*station 
! ( iu life. Instead of forming tUeiy.befoif- 
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t£ hand info an exclusive class, iiitosome- 
<£ thing like a distinct cast of men, dcs- 
££ tined to administer government in re- 
<£ mote province.', they ought, above all 
£ ‘ other public sonants, to icceive, as 
“ long as they continue iu England, an 
££ education purely English. Instead of 
££ lejecting, we should, I think, havetm- 
££ braced with eagerness the advantage 
£< which our it i eat schools aud univer- 
“ sides would have afforded to them for 
££ tin* purpose : that they might learn 
“ there, I tiust with not less facility than 
“ elsewhere, the elements of whatever 
“ sciences you could wish them to possess ; 
“ —that in addition to these they might 
“ find theie, and there only could they 
££ find, the best of ail education to a pnb- 
£ ‘ lie man, which forms the mind to maidy 
££ exeition and honorable teeling, the 
££ education which young men leceiva 
“ from each other in the numerous and 
££ mixed society of their equals, collected 
££ fiom vmiou* classes of our community, 
££ aud destined to various ways of hie : 
££ — that they might there be imbued with 
££ the deepest tincture of English manner* 
££ and English attachments, of English 
££ principles and, 1 am not afraid in this 
££ case to say, also English prejudices : — 
“ and that they might carry with them 
££ fron* thence to India remembrances and 
<c . ajfoqtipns, not local only, but personal 
££ — lecoilectious not meielyof the scenes 
££ but of the individuals endcaitd to tbeu 
££ by early habit, mixed with the iu- 
££ delible impression of those high senti- 
“ ments aud virtuous piinciples which, I 
££ am happy to think it, float iu the veiy 
££ atino'.pheie of our public places otedu- 
“ cation, and contribute much moje, i 
££ think, than is commonly supposed, to 
££ all on which we most value ourselves in 
££ oui national chaiaucr.” 

It is impossible to deny the advantage 
which a public education amongst a so- 
ciety, constituted like our universities-, 
must give to a young man destined to 
move, at an early period, upon the theatre 
of public life. But this advantage is ia a 
■great measure denied to the servants of the 
Company by the system of education at 
Hertford college. The society there is 
comparatively limited ; nor is there that 
scope of character which affords examples 
for imitation aqxl emulation. Instead of 
(here being men from the a ire of forty 
down to sixteen, mixed in the familiar 
intercourse of boyish freedom, they are 
little more than a lainily ot boys. 'I hey 
therefore have not the advantages in this 
.point of view which are to be found else- 
.•where, for the early formation and 
strengthening of character— and so far, 
.therefore, is the institution a positive 
nuisance Jus tead of- a blessing. To any 
gentleman . *vbQ has reflectei how inti'* 
rudely: in. .early life -the cultivation of mind 
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is connected with the growth of the best 
feelings of the heart, it will occur, how 
baneful must be the effect upon a youth of 
high spit it and attainments to be forcibly 
sepaiaied, iu the midst of a brilliant cat eer 
of success, (which his competitois aie left 
to pursue) to be transplanted at once 
amidst stiatigers, his friendships interiupt- 
ed, his honors, won and worn with the 
best effect on his mind, unknown and uti- 
respected, and without a fiiend to cheer 
and encourage him in a renewal of his 
labours for distinction. It is not too 
much to suppose that under such circum- 
stances many a noble spirit may bebioken, 
many an aspiringgenius irrecoverably curb- 
ed, and all this lor no one good end that 
can be pointed out. In short, sir, were I 
to be compelled to write the preamble to 
an act of the legislature establishing this 
college, it should run thus : — That 
'whereas the education of the civil ser- 
vants of the East-India Company should 
resemble that of Europeau statesmen ; 
and whereas no deficiency is found in the 
existing institutions of Great Bntain for 
giving them such an education, as is fully 
exemplified by the proficiency of the 
British youth at the aue of nineteen ; 
therefore it is necessary a college at Hert- 
ford should be built. And wheieas the 
chief advantage of public education con- 
sists in the formation of character, at the 
same time that the mind is instruct- 
ed, by the indiscriminate iutei course be- 
tween large numbers, of different ranks 
in life, and destined hereafter for different 
pursuits, theiefore the students at Heit- 
iord shall be limited in numbers, all of 
them of the same rank of life, and 
all destined for the same pursuit. And 
whereas the early friendships formed 
at schools are not only the best guarantee 
for excellent conduct now, but the source 
of much happiness in after life, therefore 
the connections of our civil servants shall 
be inteu opted at the early age ol sixteen, 
and no oppoitumty thereatter affoided fin 
any \outh who is to proceed to India, to 
cultivate the friendship of any youthful 
companion whom he i* to leave behind 
him in England. 

However alisuid *ucli a preamble would 
be, yei it would be the only one suited to 
the act— for the plan of the eo'hge is 
founded on a wild and absutd theory — 
and, like all plans which have not reason 
for their basis, supported therefore ny a 
system »t conduct as tyranuical as its tcmi- 
Jations are relentless and bloody. Sir, the 
expression may at first appear strained — 
not so, when the after effects of your expul- 
sion are considered ; in many cases less leni- 
entthan deprit ati< »n of life itself. Well may 
Hich victims of your laws exclaim with 
Romeo — 

— “ Banishment 1 be merciful, «av death — 
Thoucut’st my head off with a golden axe, 


(t And smil’st upon the stroke that mur- 
ders me.” 

You have left them too, no appeal, no 
chance, by an alteration of subsequent 
conduct, of redeeming error ; nothing bu; 
the cheerless prospect and reflection, that 
every chance in life has been lost by one 
act of levity. It has been said in support 
of this rigorous system, that in order to* 
prevent the recun euce of riot and disor- 
der, it was absolutely necessary to lecui 
to the punisnment of expulsion ; but 
what principle of policy oi of justice, re- 
quired tee addition of utter rum, and the 
de*ti action of the future prospects of the 
yt Jiig offender? By the regulations of 
the college, he is not only to be dismissed 
from the Company’s civil service, but he 
is rendered incapu i-’e of serving you in a 
military cr parity, or in any other situation 
wheie his talents might he called into ac- 
tion. Sutely, it’s quite enough to confine 
the puuishnicnt to expulsion, without 
seeking to commit devastation upon the 
tnture chances which .ire open to genius 
and enterpnze. The- iniquity of this 
principle too, is the moie intoleiable be- 
cause the young men are compelled to go 
to this institution. No circumstance is to 
excuse them from spending two years at 
the Company’s college, and yet the condi- 
tions of being admitted into it are not less 
rigorous and absurd than those under 
which they ate compelled to stay — for by 
the laws of that seminary, it is declared 
that no person shall be admitted who had 
been expelled from any other institution , 
public or private, whatever. Can there 
be a more unjust, or impolitic regulation 
than this ? If a young man has the mis- 
fortune to be sent away ftom any private 
school, whatever might be the cause of 
that expulsion, whether the fault lay with 
him or his master, he is deemed utterly 
incapable of entering your civil service. 
What then, can be said in favour of an in- 
stitution wheie it is found absolutely tie- 
cc'-.iiy, for the >ake of preset ring disci- 
pline, to r>tubli«h rule" and teguiation* 
not less ab"Uid than ciuci ? Do such re- 
gulation* prove that this institution has 
answered its purpose? Do they prow 
that this institution was better than any 
otliei, which was the issue upon which I 
take my stand ? 

Many inManct * must arise in which it 
would be a sei iou> hardship to compel pa- 
tents, to send their children to tins insti- 
tution. It i & not difficult to suppose cases 
where the absuidity of this compulsion in 
not less apparent than its hardship. It so 
happens that the only gentleman now at 
Hestford college with whom I have the 
pleasuie of being acquainted, is not only 
a native of one of our northern seats of 
learning, but the sou of one of the bright- 
est ornaments of that or any other lite- 
rary institution ; so eminent, indeed, that 
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when 1 name the city of Glasgow, and 
add that among his illustrious colleagues 
his name is still the foiemost among the 
first, and not less the boast of his coun- 
try than his college, it will be anticipated 
I can mean no other than professor Youug. 
And yet, strange to say, this gentlemau, 
himself the ceuter of attiaction to the 
youth of this, as well as Ms own country, 
who flock to him to benefit tioiu the ex- 
rent of his lean dug, and his paternal so- 
licitude for their welfare ; this gentleman, 

I say, is not to be intrusted with the edu- 
cation of his own son. He is to be taunt- 
ed with the reproach of a parsimonious 
disposition, as the only motive which Mr. 
Mai thus can discover for any reluctance 
that this father and son might feel at their 
unnecessary, pi emature, and wanton sepa- 
ration. Sir, I beg to be particularly un- 
derstood *>ot to say that either the one or 
the other of these gentlemen docs feel the 
least distaste to the Heitford education. 
But, I say, it is hut natural they should. 

I wish to he clear upon this point — for I 
know too well from the system which I un- 
derstand to be 'here prevailing, that such 
an idea might iutertere much with the com- 
fort, perhaps with the interests of that 
youug gentleman. I believe him to pos- 
sess that solid and substantial good sense 
so peculiar to his country, that he w ould 
probably more readily accommodate him- 
self to any change of circumstances foiccd 
upon him than many otheis would do. 
But it is impossible, if he has a heart to 
feel, that unless some extraordinary ne- 
cessity for his being there is obvious to 
him, but that lie must suffer a constant 
depression when he recollects that he is 
thus a stranger, to his family and earliest 
and dearest attachments, precisely for the 
two years which aie to precede his long, 
his melancholy, and peiliaps his final 
parting from them on this side the grave. 
Sir, I was much struck with the naivety 
of the hon. ex-director who concluded a 
long and labored detail of the extraordi- 
nary excellencies of this favorite place of 
monopolized learning, with a fair and 
simple confession, that if you do not 
compel the attendance of the young men, 
jour notable quadrangle would be a de- 
sart, nay, not a chance left of your grass- 
plot being sinfully trodden upon from one 
end of the year to the other. I leave 
him to reconcile his declaration and his 
eulogy if he can. What ! is nature sud- 
denly so perverse? has she Suddenly 
taught men to refuse the kindness proffer- 
ed? If so, gire up the contest with her 
—If she is so changed, your laws, nor 
your college will ever bring her back to 
her former course. 

Before, sir, I come to make the last ob- 
jection to the system of your college with 
which I shall trouble the court, (for I 
trust the court will do me the justice to 


recollect, that 1 have made it my duty 
studiously to avoid dwelling upon trifling 
and corrigible errors aud follies in the 
plau, and that 1 have confined myself to 
the inherent i adical incui able faults of the 
system of a college of compulsion,) I 
must endeavour to rescue one venerable 
aud excellent dignitary of the church of 
England, from the embrace of the learned 
gentleman who spoke last. I am not sur- 
prised that the learned gentleman’s atten- 
tion is roused by this exordium — I am 
sure he meant no injury — but those who 
praise indiscriminately should recollect 
that sometimes they kill with kindness. 
The ill-used personage in whose behalf I 
enter my protest is the right rev. the 
bishop of London. 

What, exclaimed the learned gentleman, 
you attack these laws ! — you say there Is 
no remedy ! — do you recollect that the 
bishop of London is the visitor ? — that 
he may redress wrongs, if any he com- 
mitted ? — to fix an imputation upon the 
college is to libel the bishop of Loudon ! 
— Now r witli submission, sir, the libel 
conies not from our quarter. To esta- 
blish the hon. gentleman's connexion be- 
tween the bishop and the college would 
be in my judgment grossly to libel his 
lordship. The bishop, it is true, is the 
nominal visitor — but his discretionary 
powers are as limited as is the fancy of 
an interpreter. You feel and know this, 
sir, and therefore yon have appointed a 
visiting committee. What their pouas 
may be I know not ; but you are clearly 
not contented with them, for you have 
established a practice, (which is the 
ground of the last objection I shall 
offer to your system) which I declare 1 
think not less abominable and terrible, 
than the vast principle on which the Spa- 
nish inquisition continues to subsist. Not 
satisfied with erecting by statute the me- 
nial servants of the young men into paiJ 
spies on their conduct, you have directed, 
and it is regularly practiced, your college- 
council to put upon the records of this 
court, in a monthly report, a particular 
account of all they may choose to hear 
and believe of the conduct of every young 
gentleman of the college both within and 
without its walls — not a report of the 
faults established and punished, but a s«- 
cret, a police report— -all that is founded 
on hearsay— all that is related by the me- 
nial spies and informers ; — a race which 
(though like other evils turned in states 
to some account) should be hunted from 
any liberal institution. The baseness 
of their occupation is the guarantee for 
the impunity of the rich delinquent, who 
can alvyajs be sure to be able to bribe 
such creatures into silence. 

What, sir, is youth then the time when 
you would permit your son's couduct to 
be so nicely recorded, any error reman- 
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bernl, and put upon record, a damning 
witness against after good conduct ; when 
the infirmities of our nature forbid the 
exercise of such a tyranny in the day of 
matured judgment, and withering pas- 
sions? Who is therein this court would 
willingly submit to ie have his weav’d up 
follies raveli'd out** even for a little 
month, aud if compelled, who dare chal- 
lenge the record, himself not suffered to 
offer comment on the text ? What an- 
swer would you make to his reproach 
were he to ask any one of you within the 
bar — 

If thy offences were upon record, 

W r ouid it not shame thee in so fair a 
troop. 

To read a lecture on them ? 

If such measures are necessary, better 
your college had never been — nor can I 
be called upon fairly, to reform the errors 
I object to — but I demand the option of 
availing myself of it or not — give me but 
that, aud I shall never cry out ** fye upon 
your college laws” — it may exist unchal- 
lenged and unvisited by me— I shall never 
-call for its destruction ; — hut if you an- 
nex to its existence, a clause indicting it 
upon me for two years, I shall be tne first 
to say, detenda est Carthago / All that 
your service requires, is a permission for 
the young men to remain in this country 
till they are nineteen. The college that 
was wisdom in Calcutta, is folly in Great 
Britain, even had you copied correctly its 
form and plau. What you have erected is 
a college of shreds and patches. 

But if I ain to take a comparative view 
of the two establishments with all the 
circumstances attending the substitution 
of the one for the other, I am led to the 
description of the lord Wellesley's esta- 
blishment 

“ As a combination and a form indeed, 

<f Where every God did seem to set his 
seal !” 

The other, “ as a mildew’d ear, 

“ Blasting its wholesome brother.” 

A cry of question ! question ’ uow re- 
sounded through the court. 

Mr. Lowndes rose, but was called to 
order. 

Mr. Grant expressed a wish to address 
the court in reply to some propositions 
which had been maintained bv some of 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
question. 

Mr. R . Jackson spoke to order. He 
begged leave to suggest, that from the in- 
terest which this important subject had 
excited, and referring to its own momeu- 
tofifc import, affecting as it did the wel- 
fare of all the Company's institutions in 
India, nothing could be more desireable 
than that the question should be discus- 
sed in the fullest and most dispassionate 
makicg-jaaic allowance for 'he 
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warmth which such a subject was calcu- 
lated to excite even in minds of the great- 
est equanimity. It must be admitted on 
all hands that there weie many proposi- 
tions advanced be foie the court which 
challenged contradiction, as well as the 
matured consideration. Justice to all 
parties required that sufficient time and 
opportunity should be allowed for these 
puipo*es; and certainly for himself, he 
should be most happy to hear every thing 
rhat could be saM upon a question so 
deeply interesting to every man who par- 
ticipated in the welfare or misfortune of 
the Qpmpauy’s proceedings. It appeared 
to him impossible for the court to come 
this day to a vote upon the question, more 
particularly as the eyes of the public were 
stedfastly fixed upon the result of a dis- 
cussion of surli importance. A prema- 
ture decision would not satisfy the purpo- 
ses of justice, nor tend to satisfy the ra- 
tional curiosity of every man who duly 
appreciated 'he consequence of the deci- 
sion to which the Company were called 
upon to form. It was of importance that 
this subject should be thoroughly sifted 
to the bottom, so as to leave no room 
even for the sceptic to doubt either upon 
the one side, or the othei of the question. 
Inquiry having been challenged by those 
who professed to he best qualified to in- 
form the minds of the court, it was but 
candid — indeed it was absolutely necessa- 
ry that such persons should make good 
the pledge they had given to vindicate the 
college fiom the heavy charges which bad 
been p:eferred against it. His own mind 
bein * l)y no means satisfied that these 
cbaiges had been refuted, he was the 
more anxious to hear every thing which 
could be suggested by those gentlemen 
who advocated the cause of the college. 
The challenge having been given by them, 
he for one should never quit the ground 
until he was beaten by reason, by argu- 
ment, and by proof. These considerations 
inu^t convince the cou. t t hut fin ther dis- 
< ussion was nccosury \ but at this ad- 
vanced hour of the day, it was m possi- 
ble for the gentleimn who were desirous 
of speaking upon the subp ct, to do jus- 
tice to their sentiment* The lion, ex- 
director (Mr. Grant) had ex preyed a wil- 
lingness to say something in reply to what 
had been advanced on this side of the 
court. Whatever that hon. gentlemen 
had further to offer, he (Mr. J.) would 
listen with the utmost respect and atten- 
tion. In all events, he was quite con- 
vinced that the directors would not press 
the decision of the court to day, against 
all right — all reason, and all justice. 

Mr. Grant said l»e believed it was by 
no means the wish of thedircctors to press 
the decision of the question upon any such 
BTOonds. It was a fair proposition tha f . 
C'-cry gentleman shemid be allowed to sar 
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any tiling wltuh might he thought neces- 
sary in the way of explanation ; but he 
(Mr, l».) was b> no menus satisfied that 
it was nece^saiy to go into auotlier dis- 
cussion upon * (lie mei its of a rase which 
had been so fully disseussed. 

Mi. It. Jackson. — Sir, 1 beg hare to 
move the further adjournment of tins de- 
bate ; and 1 do so upon this exjness 
ground, that those gentlemen who have 
challenged inquiry on the part of the col- 
lege, may have a complete nppoituuity of 
repel line the charges which have been 
preferred against the college. 

Mr. Dixon strongly urged the necessity 
of further inquiry. The question might 
undoubtedly be carried by the book of 
numbers • but he trusted, that die direc- 
tors, for their own diameter, would not 
Suppress this important question b\ such 
im expedient. This would by no means 
satisfy the public mind upon a subject 
which had now become a matter of most 
extensive interest. The directors, iso 
hoped, would not take advantage of the 
power which their situation gave them of 
putting ;m extinguisher upon tiie debate. 
This was not the way to convince the 
country of the rectitude of the ratine which 
>hey had espoused j and if such an expe- 
dient were resorted to, it would at once 
convince the world that they wcie afraid 
of the inquiry. Indeed it was impossible 
tor those pet sons who, on the part of the 
college, had challenged inquiiy,and which 
inquiry was now pressed upon them, to 
shelter themselves under the cover of a 
majority, and thereby smother that vciy 
inquiry which they professed themselves 
most anxious to institute, 

Mr. Grant. — The lion, gentleman has 
no light to assume that the court of diiec- 
tirs have any such intention. Before lie 
takes upon himself to assume such a pro- 
position, he ought to satisfy himself that 
the intention of the court is such as he 
imputes to it. 

Mr. Dixon said that he had a right to 
assume that such was the intention of the 
directors, when he observed the vehe- 
mence with u hieh the question was called 
for by those gentlemen who intended to 
vote for the college. He, for one, was 
most desirous that fuither discussion 
«hould take place. If gentlemen would 
rake up the time of the court for three 
feud four hours together, to serve their 
own purposes, a plain man, like himself, 
could have uo opportunity of delivering 
his sentiments. If the directors pressed 
the decision of this question to-dav, with- 
out further inquiry they would have much 
:o answer for ; and probably they would 
have reason to repent their haste. Every 
gentleman in court had an undoubted 
right to be heard upon the question ; and 
be,f©rono, claimed that right. But it 


was a right which he could not exercise 
a* t his late hour of Hu* day. 

Mr. Grunt said, ho by no moans disap- 
proved ot the motion for an adjournment; 
hut what he complained of was the un- 
justifiable manner in which the lion, gen- 
tleman assumed that tlie com t of direc- 
tors meaut to take an unfair advantage of 
the court in pre^siiu the question to a de- 
cision without fuither debate. The h on. 
gentleman had no right to assume any 
such tiling. The court of directors were 
ready to receive every light which could 
he thrown upon the subject ; and they 
were willing to hear all the evidence 
which could he offered. He, undoubtedly, 
was in favour of the question of adjourn- 
ment, in order to hear every tiling that 
could be said upon the subject ; hut he 
ti u.sfcd that if the question of adjourn- 
ment was can icd, something more sub- 
stantial would be offered than had already 
been brought forward in suppoit of the 
motion. 

The Chairman agreed that a further 
adjournment of the question, in the pre- 
sent state of tiic court, was necessary ; 
although he must say, that the protraction 
of this discussion to so great a length, 
\va>veiy inconvenient to the Company’s 
ucncrjl business. As it was desirable, how- 
ever, that the sentiments of every gentle- 
man should lie heatd with candour and 
attention, he should be in*>st willing to 
pur the question of adjournment. 

Mr. Impcy was also in favour of the 
adjournment, but he trusted, that those 
who appeared to support the motion 
brought forward by the hon. and learned 
gentleman, would take some pains to sub- 
stantiate by evidence and sound argument 
the cause which they had espoused. 

The question of adjournment was then 
put, and carried unanimously. — Adjourn- 
t./ till the 25 th instant. 


East- India House , Feb. 25. 

A general court of proprietor* of East- 
India stock was this day held, pursuant 
to adjournment, at the Company’s House 
in Leadenhall-street. 

haileyblry college. 

The routine business having betn gone 
through , 

The Chairman (T. Reid, Esq.) said, 
lie acquainted the court that they had met 
■ for the purpose ot raking into further con- 
sideration the proposition made on the 
(hh instant, relative to Hertford college. 
Lest any peisons might now be in the 
com t who weie unacquainted with the 
specific nature of the motion, he directed 
that it should be read by the clerk. He 
bad farther to state, that the previous 
question had been moved and seconded on 
t his ptoposition, The court, he hoped. 
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would permit him to say, on this occasion, 
that as two days had already been consumed 
in the discusion of this question, it would 
be a matter of gi eat convenience if the 
proprietors could tin's day decide m*on jt. 
— (Hear! hour!) 

Afr. Hume then rose and said, that, in 
in offering limi'clf to the notice of f he 
court, he would endeavour to offer only 
such icniaiKs as the corn se of the debate 
appeared urgeuth to demand, and in do- 
ing so, lie should stud) to be as brief as 
possible. He was one of tlune, houtvei, 
who bad always deprecated, in the strong- 
est manner, the sty le and tone of censure 
which some Gentlemen unwarrantably as- 
sumed in that rouit, against otheis less 
happily gifted, pci. aps, than tbeinseb-es, 
who occupied u cun side: able poition of 
time in delivering their sentiments. — 
(Hear! hear!) He hoped the hou. cx- 
di rector (Air. Grant] whom he then saw 
in his place would not now, as on former 
occasions, call him to task for occupying 
the time of the court, wheu he and his 
learned relative had so long engaged it. 
He trusted that the hon. ex-diiector, and 
every gentleman in the court, would iu<lge 
of his speech troin the aiguments ami facts 
contained »n it, and not fioni its length. 
On all occasion s when lit* liad the honour 
of addressing the couit, lie sought for a 
patient hearing, by endeavouiing, as far 
as he w as able, to (ompress the facts in- 
troduced within the narrowest compass — 
aud he thought it most illiberal and unfair 
for that lion, ex-director and another hou. 
gentleman (Mr. I\ittison) to make the 
remarks they had frequently done, on the 
length of the speeches which certain pro- 
prietors felt themselves called on lo 
deliver. He would use his best efforts to 
avoid piolixity on the present occasion, al- 
though he feared that would be impossi- 
ble. If ever there was a question sup- 
ported on char ground', or that might be 
confined within a nanmv ranee, it was 
tin’s; hut he doubted whether tlicie ever 
was .1 question more misconceived, and 
niisiepre't’Uted, than what they weu* now- 
occupied in discussing. He thought the 
line of conduct followed by an hon. cx-di- 
rector i Mi. Grant' and In a learned friend 
of hi.' iMr. Iuipe\,', whom lie did not 
then see in his place, mii't have a.'tonMi- 
ed every person in this couit, as it had 
indeed, surprised him. The couit, be 
thought, would agree with him, that few 
mui had ever offered themsel'C** in tin* 
place with less personality and with gie, t t- 
erpropiiety, than his learned friend iMi. 
Jackson ; w.lh whom the discussion com- 
mtneed. I le could not reckon the le.u n- 
ed gentleman ».Mr. I ropey) amongst tho*e 
indiv iduaSs w ho had conducted themselves 
fairly and propel ly on that occasion. Jf, 
as that gentleman lias stated, it was his 
(Mr. Hume’s) “ nature’s plague to pry 
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into abuses,” he should outy sav\ that 
that i •enthmau's tainily were tortunate 
that those alledged abuses were never in- 
quired mto. 

Mr. Pafthon rose to order.— He re- 
quested the hon. p*opiietor to abstain 
from making any i emails on the conduct 
of his learned liieud dm mg his absence 
from court. 

Mr. Hume exploded his awnt, hut 
begged leave to stae, that the burned 
gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) who began 
tiie discussion, the lion. e\-diiectm i Mr. 
Grant j ami the learned gentleman ^Mr. 
It. Grant) who followed him, had argued 
the question, without descending to any 
tiling like peivmal scmiiiiy, winch was 
not the case with the learned geutleman 
{Mr. lnipeyj to whom all moon had 
been made. The chaiactcis of the three 
former gentlemen were sufficiently known 
in that couit to insure the deepest atten- 
tion to every tiling that lei! from them in 
the lair course oi argument. Rut he de- 
pi ecated, most decidedly, the course that 
li.id been adopted by the two latter, as an 
answer to the agument* ot the learned 
mover of the resolution. Instead of 
meeting him openly and manfully, re- 
cotir-e was liad to a stiing of invectives, 
which had led the court away from the 
question i m mcdi.it el v before it, Expies- 
sions were put into his (Mr. Hume’s) 
mouth, and into iliat of his learned friend, 
which he would piesently shew had never 
been iwed by eiihei ; and by arts of this 
de'ciiption, as it weie tin owing a tub to 
the whale, an attempt was made to divert 
the attention oi tilt* court from the im- 
poituut subject which they had been call- 
ed together to rounder. The motion of 
bis learned friend called cm tlie court of 
(hu'ctors to inquire into the state in 
whicii Hertford college had been since its 
establishment — iuto irs present situation 
— and to make a report to the proprietors 
on these and other points, specified in the 
proposition. What d:d the lion, ex-di- 
lertoi '«vy to 1 1 1 ! - - He a'scitnl, that 
tho'C who SUppOltcd the hutliou fa* in - 
t.ao if, to a\c<u tarn the truth* \\i re charg- 
ing tii** O'f.thli'hment with eu>" .ibii'o — 
wcie Id filing the morals and litei atme of 
the < < r<‘ge — we e, in birr, ronvicfirg 
ibe collate of c*ui\ thing abominable. 
.Non he would a'k, whether there was 
aa) o.iecharcc in the re'olution proposed 
io iii> learned friend i lie denied that there 
any thing tli.it boit* the semblance of 
sues a charge, unless, indeed, inquiry and 
-ui!t were to be considered as synonymous 
terms. And it ronst appear to all who 
considered the question, that the com -e 
now adopted, in order to avoid the runs • 
jury inquiry and get rid of tin.* motion, was 
inti rely irrelevant, and it then by apjicaj- 
td clearly that they were afraid the truth 

Vol. IV. I 
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should be known, if gentlemen thought 
proper to allude to what was said on a 
former day, he must entreat of their can- 
doui to do so fairly ; if they would ven- 
ture to quote, he begged of them to quote 
from such authority as would enable them 
to do it concctly. Had the learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. B. Grant) quoted Ins (Mr. 
H.’sj lepurted expressions from a publica- 
tion, The Asiatic Journal, which he held 
in liis hand, he would not have f dlen into 
the error which he had committed. He 
(Mr. Hume) knew neither the author nor 
editor of that publication ; but this he 
was in just ce bound to say, that the de- 
bates of that com t were teported as im- 
partially and correct l\ as It was possible, 
under all the circumstances, that they 
could be given. In the case immediately 
before them the learned gentleman had 
made quotations tiom a speech said to 
have been delivered by him at a former 
court. But how had he done tins ? He 
had quoted words as delivered by him, 
which were not used in the sense ascribed 
to them. The statements were not posi- 
tive but suppositious. What lie had stated 
to be repotted of Haileybury college, 
namely, that vice and immorality abouuded 
these, was quoted by the learned gentle- 
man as having been direct Uj imputed to 
the establishment by him. Had the learn- 
ed gentium in evinced that candour which 
lie expected from him, he would not, in 
reading the quotation, have left out the 
first word “ if,” which was expressed 
and understood throughout his speech. 
He begged the attention ot the court to 
the quotation. “ //'the rep >its in general 
circulation weie correct, then had ‘ the 
establishment pioduccd many individuals 
who were without the principles of ho- 
nour or honesty.* ” Such was h/s state- 
ment, but the learned gentleman had 
omitted the “ and had desiribed him 
as having made a diiect assertion and 
charge. He would, however, now declare, 
that when reports of th>s kind were so 
current and so general as those respecting 
the college had been, there were strong 
grounds for believing them true, or at any 
rate it was but right that an inquiry 
should be instituted, foi the purpose of 
discovering their truth or falsehood. It 
would be i proper act of the directors to- 
wards that college, if it were that pm e 
and imm ic d ire e^tahhshment which had 
been re pi cheated , to give, by a fair inves- 
tigat on, the gtntli men connected w> tit it, 
j:u oppot Minify of clearing themselves 
from the oha-ges conveyed by those re- 
ports and luiiio ns ; and with that view 
his learin <1 n iernl nad brought the question 
before ti court. Ft was not that his 
learned f. n*»d m isle a charge against 
this or that piofessor; — it was not that 
he f.\Ir. Hnmo stated this or that parti- 
cular fact— -that the court should grant 
fins inquiry. Nu, the necessity of it was 


founded on the prevalence of those dis- 
giaceful repairs, and the rerun cnce or 
those shameful riots which, in a greater 
or a less degree, must have readied them 
all, and winch, in justice to all pm tics, 
ought to he probed to tin* ho! tom. In 
answer to the case so ably made out and 
Mippoited by a continued serie> ot impor- 
tant facts by his learned fi iend, the learned 
gentleman (Mr. II. Giant, had cited the 
authotity of the piolesMirs themselves, 
and had biought toiuard one ot two 
isolated facts in favour of tee college ; but 
the question could not he decided in that 
manner. Genet al facts must he advanced 
to meet a case generd and «» extensive 
as that of his learned friend ; and the 
learned gentleman could not he sidfeted to 
prove a countei case, l>v imioducing ordy a 
few exceptions toageneial mle, which 
might, in fact, be said io prove the lule 
instead of weakening it. He (Mr. Hume) 
differed entirely fiom the hon. ex -director 
and the learned gentleman, who had, in 
his opinion unfairly, charged his learned 
friend with making a formal accusation 
against the college and its professors. He 
had not done so. He had made no positive 
charge. He promised, when lie introduced 
his motiou, to abstain from crimination, 
and that promise he had fulfilled. He 
simply called for inquiry. “ Bring before 
us,’* said his learned friend, “ the whole 
of the facts connected with the discipline 
and efficiency of this institution. Let the 
entire truth be made known. This will 
be the best means to satisfy the proprie- 
tors, the college, and the public/* It the 
institution can bear investigation, this 
inquiry will tend to strengthen and sup- 
port it ; — if the investigation should prove 
that the college has been productive of 
mischief instead of benefit, and that it 
ought not any longer to exist, then those 
persons connected with the Company, and 
anxious for the character of their ser- 
vants, ought to give his learned friend 
credit for the pains he had taken to dis- 
cover the truth, and to have equal justice 
dealt out to all patties. But what, did the 
houorable ex -director and the learned gen- 
tleman do ? They put into his mouth, 
and into the mouth ot his learned friend, 
those report* which had reached them, in 
common with other proprietors, and which 
weie adverted to as merely reports — as if 
he and his learned frn nd had oiiginated 
them and fii^t started them in this court; 
whereas it was notorious and must have 
been known at the time that they were 
spoken of as facts, generally admitted 
and as generally believed by the public. 
He and his learned friend, so far from 
taking them facts to the condemnation 
of the college without fair examination, 
as had been unfairly charged, were most 
anxious that those Turnouts should, 
if possible, be removed ; and, therefore 
in th^ fairest and niuct liberal way de- 
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manderl inquiry. He deprecated, in 
the {strongest manner, the course that 
had been taken by the learned gen- 
tlemen, who had departed from the 
teal point of aigumcnt, which was, 
** whether an inquiry should take place or 
not,” and attacked him and his learned 
friend foi baring made a direct charge 
against the college. If the learned gen- 
tleman would recollect his (Mr. Hume’s) 
speech, he would find a few woids, which, 
had some how or other, escaped his (Mr. 
Grant’s) observation; but which placed, 
iu the clearest point of view, the fact, 
that inquiry and not crimination was his 
object. If, he ,Mr Hume) had observed, 
iu the com of his speech, that “ the 
w accounts i elated respecting the college 
were tine to half their extent, thestu- 
<c dents would probably disgrace them- 
selves there, and bring shame on the 
“ Comp my hereafter.” Hut the learned 
gentleman had entirely forgotten theuotd 
<l if and had given the passage as 
though he (Mr Hume'l had meant to 
stale au actually piovcd fact. — Instead of 
charging the professors vrith neikct — in- 
stead of feptecatiug the literature of the 
college — in-dead of imputing blame to any 
party in paiticular — lie had stated, that lie 
wasuttculy at a loss how to account for 
the unfavourable state of tilings, which 
was said to prevail at Hertford. It was 
admitted luf all parties that the college had 
not ausweied their expectations, hut so 
tar ft out advancing anything against the 
piofessors, he had spoken highly of their 
abilities and piofe^fional acquirements. 
He therefore complained of the conduct 
of the learned gentleman, who lmd blam- 
ed him atid his learned friend for acting a 
part they never did ; and by this means 
lost sight of the question really before the 
court. No man could feel more astonish- 
ment, no person could be struck with 
greater surprise, than he was at the sud- 
den ( hange m the conduct of the learned 
gentlemen. IlefMr R. Grant 1 bad told the 
court, in vaunting language that he ap- 
peared expressly as the champion of the 
college — that he courted and dial leered 
inquiry , at any time , and in any place ; 
before any tribunal , and in the presence 
of any set of men whatever : and, now 
that the matter is brought to the test, 
does the learned gentleman or the hon. 
ex-director keep to that declaration ? Do 
they accept the opportunity offered them 
or state their willingness to proceed to 
inquiry. No, the hon. ex-director has 
declared himself decidlv against any i/*- 
yuirp whatever!! — and he, who was the 
challenge! and the champion, who in such 
boasting terms demanded inquiry, when 
it was not called tor, now that his learned 
triend had mo\ed for an investigation, had 
concluded his speech without informing 
the court what course he meant to adopt 


— and he (Mr. Hume) had no doubt that 
the learned gentleman (Mr. Impey) 
would vote for the previous question and 
against any inquiry!! — [Hear! hear!) 
He should leave it to that learned gentle- 
man to explain conduct so very extraor- 
dinary and inconsistent as far as lie was 
concerned ; and, he submitted that it was 
highly suspicious and injurious to the cha- 
racter of the college and its professors. — 
Having premised so much, he heggt d leave 
to call the attention of the court to the 
subject immediately before them : — and, 
in doing this, he believed lie was not ad- 
dressing himself to any individual unac- 
quainted with the reputed situation of 
the college. — All those who, during the 
last few years, had been conversant with 
Indian afiaiis, must have heard, ill the 
most distant parts of the country, the un- 
pleasant reports spread abroad, relative to 
the Institution at Haile) bin y. Doubts 
had arisen that this college was not going 
on well, and, from time to time, facts of 
an alarming and disgraceful nature had 
been made known to the public, through 
the medium of the newspapers. He did 
not mean to assert, that the directors 
were acquainted with all these proceed- 
ings ; but he would shew that, consistent- 
ly with their duty, and with the resolution 
of that court, they ought to have been 
cognizant of them. — It' those riots and 
irregularities had existed for years — if the 
learned professor, Mr. Malthas, was 
acquainted with them and had stated them 
to the public— they must have been laid 
before the court of director*. It was ra- 
ther singular that the pioprictors also had 
been kept iguorant of these proceedings 
at the college — hut the directors could best 
explain why. lie meant not to infer, 
from Mr. Mailing's last pamphlet, that 
he had been long acquainted with the unto- 
ward circumstances relative to the college. 
No, he would first look to the letter 
which Mr. Maltlius addressed, four yeats 
ago, to Lord Gi'curille, from which it ap- 
peared that gross abuse'* then existed, and 
that great distmhauces had broken out 
from time to time to the serious injury 
of the objects of the college. In that letter, 
the learned professor called on the noble 
lord to exert his influence to pi r.cure for 
the principal and professors, (owerand 
authority sufficient to restrain those glar- 
ing irregularities. Bringing that learned 
professor down to a later date, to within 
one month of the present time, they would 
find him still alluding to those disorders, 
am! expressing his wonder that the Insti- 
tution could exist — his words are “ tor 
my own part, I ant only astonished that the 
college has been able to get on at all.” 
With .such tacts as these, and without ad- 
verting to many others before him, was it 
surprising that Ids teamed friend.— who, 
during a long life had shewn diui'elt tin: 
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active and zealous* iiiend, the willing and 
Ubonmis advocate ol the Company, 
whenever tlieit tights were assailed or 
theii interest endangered tioin auv cjuui- 
ter whatever — should be anxious that the 
a \ stent which aa\e bhthtosuch abuses, 
snould he revised ? Was he, because he 
had taken an active p.ul in the establish- 
ment ut the college, liom which be and all 
its supporters expected themo^t beneficial 
< onseqiiences, now to be dunged with 
“ criminal inconsistency '* likewise alter 
a fair tiial of ten years timing which the 
college had completely failed in all it“ ob- 
jects and been produt the of mischief in- 
stead of good, he thought proper to doubt 
the management of the college and to 
move lor inquiry respecting it— (Hear! 
hear!) He would leate it to the court 
to judge whether tbo opposition to all en- 
quiry and the pertinaceous suppoi t given 
by the lion, ex-director and his kained 
relative to our establishment, wheic gross 
abuses existed, was moie to their credit, 
than the manly, open, and candid manner 
of hio learned friend (Mr. Jatkson.) — 
( Hear ! hear !) If the learned gentle- 
man Mr. R. Grant, who made the accusa- 
tion against his learned friend (Mr. J.) 
were present he would charge him with 
asHUiing that which lie could not support 
— he would charge him with entirely per 
verting facts — ( Hear ! hear !) He would 
maintain, that his learned friend and him- 
self, had fair grounds to move for this in- 
quiry — that they bad sufficient foundation 
for it — and he did, most pointedly, de- 
precate any attempt to charge either of 
them with siniaUr motives, or with hav- 
ing any improper views, in bringing the 
subject before the court. The question 
itself was exceedingly narrow ; but lie 
was precluded from treating it so briefly 
as he could wish, in consequeuce of what 
had fallen from those gentlemen who had, 
lie must say, completely failed to answer 
his learned fi i end's argumentative and 
most elegant speech. One sboit reply 
might be given to the speeches of the hon. 
ex-director and his learned relative, the 
leading topics of which were precisely the 
same — namely that they were totally irie- 
levant to the motion before the court ; 
but, as it was a matter of great impor- 
tance to expose their fallacy and shew 
them in their proper colours, he would 
take the liberty to dwell at some length 
on the most promineut points of their 
argument. His learned friend had been 
distinctly charged with inconsistency — and 
the hon. ex-director had told him, that he 
was entirely ignoiant of the facts con- 
nected with this college, when he stated 
that a school and not a college was origi 
nally intended. Now he (Mr. Hume) did 
not think that the fact was of any great 
importance (the question properly before 
thecouit beiug whether an inquiry into 


the past and present state of the college 
should be conceded ? j t.uthei than to shew 
thathisle.n ned friend was light, and that 
the hon. ex- dilector was wrong ; ami, a** 
the lion, ex-dnector alwajs affected to 
found Ins speeches on tacts, a gieat point 
would be gained, if lie could shew, a» lie 
should clearly do, that every thing tnat the 
hon. ex-director had advanced in the la*t 
debate, depended tor its support, on any 
thing but tacts. The hon. ex-diiecior 
chained his learned friend with Inning 
given an incorrect history ot the origin ol 
this institution — and told the couit, that, 
at its commencement, a school never was 
intended, lleiothe lion. ex-directoi gave 
to his learned friend's statement, aflat 
denial. But fmtunately for the cause of 
t uith, documents connected with this sub- 
ject were in existence, and proved more 
than mere assertion. An official piinted 
document by the committee at the time 
would, he trusted, be received as good 
evidence aisainst the deliberate assertion 
of the hou. ex-diieitnr (Mr. Giant.) In 
that tii st repoit, dated Oct. 1804, which 
they owed to the hon. ex director, and 
other gentlemen of ability then associated 
with him, the pioprietois were told, de- 
cidedly, that the plan contemplated was 
for the establishment ot a “ seminary." 
If there were any great diffeience be- 
tween a school and a seminai y, he was 
at a loss to perceive it; and it, on the 
other hand, there was not a great dis- 
tinction between a seminary and a col- 
lege, he knew not what a college meant, 
ami he should wish to he instructed in 
the exact nature of such an institution. 
By the plan which he held in his hand, 
and to which he now calif d the attention 
of the proprietors, teachers were to be 
appointed, who were to act under a 
head-master — an officer never heard of 
in a college, but always foimiug part of 
agieat school establishment. In the se- 
cond report which was dated 13th June 
1805, it was expressly stated, that boys 
should be admitted into the institution. 
Did uot this prove to the proprietor that 
a school was first determined on ? By a 
subsequent arrangement however, a school 
and college were to be provided — for the 
report stated, “ that although the oiigi- 
“ nal outline of this institution mention- 
“ ed the age of admission to be fourteen 
“ years, yet in its whole tenor and scope, 
“ it implied the expediency of an entire 
“ course of education of the young gen- 
“ tlemen, from the earliest years ” So 
that, in its scope, the plan embraced the 
education of the Company’s service, from 
the earliest period. Now, he would ask, 
whether the bon. ex-director would think 
of sending boys of five, six, or seven 
years of age to a college ? They knew 
from history, that some of the Grecian 
states took, from the earliest ages, the 
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education of the children under their es- 
pecial care, because they were to be de- 
voted to the service of their country — and 
those who drew up this plan seemed to 
he impressed with a like feeling, for they 
said, “ the Company shall take these 
young gentlemen under their protection 
from the earliest stage of life.” Such 
was the establishment which the bon. ex* 
director had declared, never was intended 
for a school. If the document to which 
he adverted, did not clearly prove the 
contrary, he knew uot what was capable 
of proof. Another point which his learn- 
ed friend had noticed, was, that one 
great object of the institution was in- 
struction in oriental literatme. To this 
position a flat contradiction had been 
given by the hon. ex- director, who stated 
to the court, that mieuta! literature was 
never thought of in the early period of 
the establishment — and that it was not 
even mentioned in the resolution for the 
establishment of the college which his 
learned hieud submitted to the general 
court iu 1805. He could not hut depre- 
cate this sophistry — and he would expose 
it at once, by a refeicnce to facts. A re- 
port from a committee of directors was 
laid before this com t, -Inning for it" ob- 
ject, the recommendation and plan for a 
seminat y foi the education ot the civil 
.servants of the Company — mid one of the 
principal branches ot education therein 
recommended, was oriental literature. 
When this report was submitted to the 
proprietois, his learned friend moved die 
resolution of the 28th oi Feb. 1805, ap- 
proving of the jr/iule plan, which as I 
have already stated, provided for instruc- 
tion in the oriental languages— and now, 
they were told, because, forsooth, his 
learned friend had not embodied, iu his 
resolution of approbation, the words, 
oriental liter at are , that, therefore, he 
never contemplated instruction in that de- 
partment of learning. Could any thing 
be more preposterous than the supposi- 
tion, that he who, by Ins resolution, was 
approving of the whole report , and be- 
cause the words oriental lit ra ture, al- 
though contained in the report, were 
omitted in that resolution, intended to 
exclude that part of education from the 
establishment ? — (Hear ! hear !) — Ac- 
cording to that report, the oriental branch 
of literature was made a main and lead- 
ing feature of the system to be pursued 
in the new establishment — aud his learn- 
ed friend, by approving of that report, 
did most certainly express himself iu fa- 
vour of that species of instruction. What 
then must the court think, when the hon. 
ex-director stood forward and said, that 
oriental literature was never intended to 
form a part of their system of education ? 

I believe that every other person thought 
if was to form a part of the studies at the 


college, and his learned friend was cor- 
rect iu saying, that his statement was 
borne out by the pi inted report — anti the 
lit ten 7? scripts would speak, when gen- 
tlemen had forgotten frets. — (Hear! 
hear ! from Mr. Grant.) — The hon. ex- 
director might cry “ hear ! hear 
and he would candidly tell him that he 
would not speak as he had done in that 
couit ; who had charged his learned friend 
with inconsistency — who had charged him 
with saying that which he had never 
uttered — which existed only in his own 
imagination ! Did not his learned friend, 
in his opening speech, distinctly say— - 
“ this is a subject that requires calm dis- 
cussion aud deliberate inquiry. I will 
bring facts forward to shew the necessity 
of inquiry. If I cannot prove by uncon- 
troveitible facts the truth of what I state, 
then I must retract those statements; hut 
on facts I will stand or fall.” Had not 
his learned friend redeemed this solemn 
pledge ? Had he not proceeded, step by 
step, proving, by public documents as 
he went on, all that lie s.»id he would 
prove? One half of his excellent speech 
was composed of irrefragable documents. 
With what astonishment, then, must the 
court have heard the lion ex-director 
say, that his learned friend had laid be- 
fore the court a tissue of unsupported ds- 
sei lions, and exaggerated statements, 
which lie had not proved ! ! He asked of 
the couit whether it was fair, in the face 
of such an aceummulation of documents, 
to charge his learned friend, as he had 
done, with making unfounded asser- 
tions? Yeiy fortunately, the facts offi- 
cially written, or printed, were laid on 
the table of the court, accessible to all,— 
they spoke for themselves aud proved 
the correctness of his learned friend’s ob- 
servations, iu opposition to the statement 
of the hon. ex-ilirector. He would leave 
it to the candour of the proprietors, to 
judge between a series of well-authenti- 
cated facts, stated by his learned friend, 
and a number of bare and sweeping as- 
sertions nvt » • by the hon. ex-director. 
Though the charge made against his 
learned friend, that he had misstated the 
fact, when he asserted, “ that oriental 
" literature was one of the principal ob- 
“ jects of the institution,” was made at 
a very late period, he thought it uecessa-' 
ry now completely to rebut it, and he 
could do so in a very few words. He had 
laid the printed letter of the law, on this 
particular point, before the court— in the 
report of 1805— and, if he had been fur- 
nished with the regular documents, from 
the date of the establishment of the col- 
lege, up to the period when his learned 
friend had moved the present resolution, 
he would have shewn the proprietors, that 
tiie practice of the college, during every 
year, was, in their reports to no^ce the 
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progress of oriental literature, which was 
thereby evidently considered a main and 
leading feature of the establishment. 
How, then, could they account for the 
statements contained iu the speeches of 
those geutlemen, who denied the fact ? 
He held in his hand the first report laid 
before the proprietors on the state of the 
college, in consequence of the resolution 
moved by his learned friend, in the year 
1809. That resolution required the direc- 
tors to lay before the proprietors, at least 
once iu each year, “ an account of the dif- 
ferent seminaries of the Company in Eng- 
land.” Now, it was a cm ious fact, that, iu 
this report, the state or pi ogress of learn- 
ing in the college was alone noticed— or, at 
least, it was made the mam feature of 
the report — but, when his learned fiicrnl 
moved the resolution, lie intended, .and 
it was generally expected, that an ac- 
count of the moral conduct and disci- 
pline of the students, as well as of 
their pioficiency in learning, should 
be laid before the proprietors. That 
information, however important and 
essential, had been most unaccountably 
omitted in the reports, although the di- 
rectors themselves, iu the course of the 
debate, and the court throughout the 
whole of the proceeding on that resolution, 
appeared to be deeply impressed with the 
necessity of the moral conduct of the 
young men being properly attended to and 
regularly reported. One of the argu- 
ments mainly insisted upon by the lion, ex- 
director and his learned relative in favour 
of the college was, that it afforded an op- 
portunity oi knowing the moral conduct 
of the students. Can moiaiity be indented 
for or j udged of by examination, say they ? 
aud yet, in the reports of the state of the 
college, the names of the students and 
their general behaviour have been un- 
noticed by the directors, and withheld 
from the proprietors ! He mentioned this, 
because where they could come at the let- 
ter of the law, it was right that it should 
be stated ; but where they could not get 
it, they must look to the expectation en- 
tertained at the time, as well as to the 
practice that fornl prevailed. Were the 
necessary documents laid before the court, 
he would shew where misrepresentation 
really existed. He would prove that mis 
representation could not be fairly charged 
against his learned fiieml, but against the 
gentlemen behind the bar, and the hop. ex- 
director amongst the number. Although 
the principal object of his learned friend's 
resolution was to piocure au account of 
the discipline of the college, and of the 
moral conduct of the young men, yet, in 
the report which he held in his hand, aud 
in all subsequent reports, no notice was 
taken of these essential points — they were 
informed that the chairman had at- 
tended at the college, and after receiw 
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ing in the usual form the report of their 
college council, had proceeded to distribute 
prizes. In what blanches were prizes 
awarded ? In the oriental langnases* 
which the bon. ex-director had told tl.t 
court were not intended to be taught at 
the college, viz. in Sanscrit, in Bengali??, 
in Hindustanee . — ( Hear /> These were 
the priucipal objects on which piizes were 
bestowed, as appeared in the fust repot t ; 
and in every succeeding one the same 
branches of learning stood foremost ou the 
list of prizes, with the exception of English 
composition, which had been lately put 
beioiethem. This he approved of, because 
to English composition paiticuiar atten- 
tion ought lobe paid. But, next to that, 
the oriental iangages formed the piincipai 
object of the prizes at Haileybury ; and he 
must maintain that, having been recog- 
nized in the original plan, having beeu at- 
tended to ever since, as the history of the 
institution shewed, whatever assertion 
the lion, ex director might make, these 
were crying facts, and proved that the 
orieutal languages had ever been consider- 
ed a most important part of the system of 
instruction adopted at this establishment. 
He should, therefore, leave it to the court 
to decide between the lion, ex- director aud 
tl e learned gentleman, which of them had 
stated what was consistent with fact. The 
whole of the papei*. laid before the pro- 
prietors made directly against their state- 
ment ; and if they could have access to 
the other documents in the possession of 
the court of directors, he had no doubt 
that they would still mote strongly con- 
tiadict what the lion, ex-director and the 
learned gentleman had advanced, and 
clearly shew that oriental literature was, 
as it ought to be, a leading object iti the 
foimation of this establishment. So much 
for facts opposed to loose asseitions. 
He certainly felt regret that any person 
could have made such an attack, so wholly 
unsupported by proof, as that which the 
hou. ex-director had made ou his learned 
frieud. The lion, ex-director had begun 
by saying, after a few general observations, 
that the whole of Mr. Jackson’s speech 
was, in the highest degree, criminatory, 
and that his resolution was of the same 
description, nothing hut a series of crimi- 
nation from beginning to end. Now could 
any unbiassed person, who understood the 
common meaning of English, say, after 
reading this resolution, that it contained 
a charge of any kind whatever ? If it did, 
then lie (Mr. Hume) must acknowledge 
himself unacquainted with Euglish. Bus 
this charge was exactly of a piece with 
what followed ; — -for the hon. ex-director 
accused his learned friend with gross in- 
consistency. He alleged that his learned 
friend had iudulged in a string of misre- 
presentations and mis-statements, buth« 
mainly confined himself to a charge of in- 
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consistency. What did that that charge 
of inconsistency jest on ? In what did it 
consist ? His learned friend, who was 
from his heart the friend of education, 
was anxious to support tnc court of direc- 
tors in forming an establiriiraent for the 
improved instruction of their civil ser- 
vants ; he, therefore, in this court, on 
the 28th Febiuary 1805, moved a resolu- 
tion toappioveof the piau of an institution 
recommended by the court of directors. 
He believed that the information ot the 
direct o: s was superior to his die thought 
t hat the institution would be better than 
that which it went to supersede ; aud, im- 
pressed with these hidings, he moved a 
lesolutiou of approval. But said the hon. 
ex-director, “ How can we account, for 
this strange inconsistency ? How can the 
learned gentleman, for a moment, call on 
the court to pull that edifice down which 
he hiiuself was foremost in erecting ?** 
Now in the first place he (Mr. Hume) 
would say, that his learned friend did not 
want to pull it down, he merely called for 
inquiry, and to reform it if it should appear 
to be necessary , — (Hear hear .') There 
was the distinction. Again, the hon. ex- 
director charged his learned fnend with 
Still greater inconsistency, because he had, 
in 1810, moved a resolution, approving of 
the establishment of the college, and of 
the reports which the court of directors 
had laid before the propiietors. This ac- 
cusation was connected with a very strange 
fact, and well worthy the attention of the 
couir, because on facts the case must 
stand. His learned friend’s resolution 
tan thus : — “ Resolved, that this court 
doth hear, with great satisfaction, the ac- 
count given by the court of directors , re- 
specting the state of their college at 
Hailey bury, aud tbe considerable progress 
made by tbe students in general in the 
various branches of learning.*’ No* he 
would put it to any man, who was in the 
habit of noticing the confidence which the 
proprietors reposed in the gentlemen be- 
hind the bar, whether his learned friend 
was guilty of any inconsistency in the 
course adopted by him at this time, be- 
cause, confiding in the truth of the report 
laid before the court by the directors, he 
had on a former occasion moved a reso- 
lution of approval ? The court of direc- 
tors laid before the proprietors a report, 
giviuga flattering account of the institu- 
tion. So many young men were stated to 
have entered, so many were, it appeared, 
honored w itli prizes, &e. but the direc- 
tois had iutentionally withheld any ac- 
count of their moral conduct— that was 
left out. Not a word was said about the 
riots that had broken out — no notice was 
taken of their insubordination — their 
want of discipline was not even glanced at. 
Thus deceived, his learned friend had 
moved the resolution ot approval. Who 


were here guilty of misrepresentation and 
mi-statement ? Those certainly who had 
concealed me real state of the college 
from the pioprietors, and not his learned 
friend. The directors had, it now ap- 
peared, omitted to mention facts of which 
they weie in possession they left out 
of their report all mention ot circumstan- 
ces of outrage and of insubordination, and 
of rustication and expulsion consequent 
theieon, with which they weie well ac- 
quainted. Was it candid, theu, of the 
hon. ex-directOr to accuse his learned 
friend of misrepresentation, when a sys- 
tem of wilful misstatement and misrepre- 
sentation, to which he was privy, appear- 
ed in the reports on whicli the resolution 
of 1810 was founded? The pioprietori 
called for an account of the state of the 
college ; but instead of laying a fair re- 
port before them, the directors imme- 
diately said, “ O! we will give you an 
abstract of the leport of the state of edu- 
cation— of the proficiency of the youug 
men — of the numbers of pi izes given, as 
drawn up by the professors themselves. 
We will not, however, tell you ad the truth 
— we will only state what answers our 
own purpose. Of their moral conduct, 
or their habits of order and subordination, 
we shall say nothing.” This was what 
he and his learued friend complained of. 
Instead of laying before the court the real 
state of the college, the directors pre- 
sented them with an .account of tbe pro- 
ficiency of the students, drawn up by the 
professors, as he had before said, who, in 
doing this, were, in fact, giving a charac- 
ter of themselves. His learned friend, 
who spurned the idea of deception — who 
could not think that a great body, acting 
in obedience to a resolution of that court, 
would present a false report, (and false he 
would call it, if the learned gentleman 
(Mr. lmpey) were in his place) ; had 
moved that resolution which was now 
made the basis of a charge of inconsis- 
tency. Looking at the report in the best 
point of view, it bet raved a disposition 
to keep back from the proprietors what 
the direelois ought to have told them; 
and a concealment of facts was at the best 
extremely suspicious. If ins learned friend 
did come forward with a i evolution of ap- 
proval, founded on that repoit, was it to 
be borne that lie should in eon sequence 
lie charged with inconsistency ? When he 
acted on that report which, on the face of 
it, apjieured honorable to the court of di- 
rectors, to the college, and to the profess- 
ors themselves, how did he subject himself 
to blame ? Now if, proceeding from fact 
to fact, they arrived at tiuth, in spite of 
every opposition thrown in their way ; 
if the most zealous advocate of the present 
svstera were convicted of stating what 
vva> found to be incorrect ; if it were 
proved that they placed their own opiui- 
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oua in competition with the facts of his 
learned friend — it would remain with the 
court to determine between them ; and 
it appealed to him that they would find 
no great difficulty in forming their opini- 
on. He thought he could state what that 
opinion would he ; for he was sure the 
court must cherish and encourage that 
which was fair and upright, and would 
deprecate and treat with merited indigna- 
tion the attempt thus made to blind them. 
With respect to the observation of the 
hon. ex-director, that his learned friend 
acted unjustly in condemning the college 
at once, he would deny that he had done 
so. If his learned friend had at once 
followed his opinion, which was, not to 
abolish the college, but to have made it 
optional for parents to send thtir children 
to it or not ; to do away that system of 
compulsion by which patents must educate 
their sons at Hailey buiy, there might, 
perhaps, have been some little room for 
the hon. director's remark. But his learn- 
ed fiiend would not take that course. 
46 No," said he, “ if we do that we shall 
be accused of acting precipitately. We 
ought to iuquire before we proceed." And 
now that fair and impaitial inquiry is 
called for, the cry was, “ How very un- 
just this is!” — (Hear! hear.) The 
hon. ex- director said, the college would 
go to trial with a halter about its neck, if 
this motion were agreed to. He could 
not perceive this. His learned friend 
asked only for inquiry; and he could not 
see any thing like injustice in that conduct, 
if there were, it lemaiued for the hon. ex- 
director to shew it, which he had not yet 
done. The only individuals who acted 
unjustly to the character of the college, to 
the professors, and to the court of pro- 
prietors, were those who refused all pa- 
pers and all inquiry . — (Hear ! hear !) 
The whole of the hon. ex-dircctor’s 
speecli proceeded on assumptions as 
groundless as those he had poiuted 
out ; aud if it were not obtruding 
too much on the time of the court, 
he would shew all the rest of his ob- 
servations to be as unfounded as those 
he had already noticed. He would now 
call the attention of the court from the 
hon. ex-director’s common-place asser- 
tions to the consideration of positive facts. 
Tim hon. ex-director had said, that the 
speech of his learned friend was, from 
beginning to end, a tissue of misrepresen- 
tation — but this was too gross an assertion 
for the court to attend to— it was too 
shallow a device to deceive the proprietors. 
The hon. ex-director smiled ; he (Mr. 
Hume) was glad of it, for he wished his 
observations to be taken in good part — he 
hoped good humour would prevail— and 
that they would pioceed, by facts and argu- 
ments, to ascertain the right side of the 
question. That was the course he wished 


to adopt, instead of having recourse to 
personal remarks. The next subject in- 
troduced in the discussion was one that 
be did not expect would have been no- 
ticed — he alluded to the mention which 
had been made by the hon. ex-director of 
the merits of the marquis of Wellesley. 
With trrief he had remarked a disposition 
to detract from the services of that great 
mao. Whenever a loop hole could be 
found — whenever an opportunity offered, 
the occasion was eagerly seized on, to de- 
prive the marquis Wellesley of that fame 
which he so justly earned in the service 
of the Company. A disposition was 
evinced to take away from him even the 
cicdit which his plan of a college had de- 
served. Ye s, the hon. ex- di lector, by a 
sort of side-wind, wished to deprive him 
of the credit which that plan, the concep- 
tion of a gre.it mind, so decidedly enti- 
tled him to. “ ()," said the hon. ex-di- 
rector, “ the learned gentlemen has given 
the imuquis Wellesley ejedit tor that 
which icaliy does not belong to him." In 
fact, bis learned friend had only expressed 
himself as every impartial man would 
have done — be spoke of that plan, as all 
who had read it, with unbiassed feelings, 
would do — be spoke of it as a work of 
a gieat mind, and of the most meritori- 
ous kind. “ But," said the learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. R. Grant), “ the learned 
mover is wrong, even on this subject. 
The original idea of the college is not so 
new as be imagines, as fifty years ago the 
subject was noticed, in 1767, by lord 
Clive." This was of importance, for he 
(Mr. Hume) always wished to adheie to 
facts and dates. The learned gentleman 
called their attention to the period when 
loid Clive, on departing from India, point- 
ed out to the directors the necessity of af- 
fording an adequate education to their ci- 
vil servants, principally in the oriental 
languages— and then he came to an inter- 
encc,which the premises did not authorise 
him to draw, and said, “ It is clear from 
this circumstance that the marquis Wel- 
lesley deserves no credit for this plan." 
Now what was the fact ? The directors, 
those who wished to despoil the marquis 
Wellesley of his fame, had had the idea 
before them, and had been thinking of it 
for fifty years without doing any thing to- 
wards its accomplishment! — they had left 
it to the genius of the marquis Wellesley 
to carry it into effect. But, it was too 
generally the case when any thing great 
or beneficial was introduced to the world, 
there were not wanting persons anxious 
to wrest the merit from the real author, 
and to claim t he discovery as their own. 
Thus, when Dr. Jenner made the invalu- 
able dHoveiy of vaccination, many at- 
tempts were made to prove that the disco- 
very was useless — or that, if it were be- 
neficial, the credit did not belong to him. 
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cious— then they were told that the disco- facts and documents submitted to the 
very was by m> means new, as vaccination court by his learned friend. He had 
bad been practised many years before, by boldly averted, that his learned friend 
the dairy-mai Is in Devonshire. — (A had, throughout, given to the court uo- 
laugh.) The c md ict of those who de- thing but exaggerated statements. He 
tracted from the merit of the marquis should he glad to know what these statc- 
Welleslev was piect<e!y like this, 6, ’ men ts were — for he did not find in the 


said the hon. cx-director, with an air of 
triumph, “ we liad been thinking of this 
plan, heaven knows how long/’ And, 
observed Mr. Hume, if the marquis 
Wellesley had not stood forward and ef- 
fected in India what he had done, those 
who now wanted to bereave him of the 
merit, which he well might claim, would 
have been thinking about the matter still, 
and he thought, it he might judge by 
their progtess fioiu lord Clive’s time ty 
1800, they would not hare performed any- 
thing. But toe proprietors had nothing 
but the tpsi dixerunt of those gentlemen 
who asserted that the plan had long been 
in contemplation. They appeared to hate 
documents, ami of coutse, they lud ad 
daced none, in support of their opinion, 
which they would no doubt hire been 
ready to do, if the docununts had existed. 
Would the proprietors, then, on mere as- 
sertion, stt Ter t fie lion, ex-duccror, or his 
learned relative, to tear fiom the marquis 
Wellesley the ct edit that belonged to him? 
Would they allow any person, however 
hold his declarations, to deprive that en- 
lightened statesman of his well-earned re- 
putation ? If they pos'es^ed honour and 
generosity, fas he was sure they did) — if 
they wished to encourage the excitions of 
great men in future — (as he hoped they 
did), they would oppbse every attempt of 
that kind. — (Hear ! hear !) He would 
assert, and he challenged inquiry into the 
fact, that if the marquis Wellesley had 
rot established the college in India, the 
institution in this country never would 
have tailed its head. Thetefote, for the 
learned ets letnan or the hou. ex-director 
to detiact from the merits of the noble 
marqui- (w wise name, whether connected 
with the alf iiis of England or ot India, 
he never could hear spoken of, without 
bearing his testimony to the great abili- 
ties by which he was distinguished; ap- 
peared to him to be most inexcusable. 
He by uo means agreed to all the noble 
marquis had done. He objected to many 
parts of his plan of a cotleue — but the 
principle could not be impugned — and 
that, he conceived, ought to have been 
suffered to remain inviolate ; nor should 
any gentleman attempt to deprive him of 
the met it of having originally inttoduced 
it. But an anxious desire pervaded that 
part of the bon. ex-directorS speech, to 
take from the mat quia Wellesley that merit 
which noue had before been able to shake. 
Step by step he would shew the erroneous 
view of this question which the lion, ex- 
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course of his learned ft tend’ s speech, a 
single point advanced that was not fund- 
ed on fact — that was not supported by 
some document talieu from the lecords of 
the oinpanv — and on these, and not on 
fallacious statements, he rerommeuded 
examination and inquiry. He, therefore, 
knew not in wlmt manner the hon. ex-di- 
rector, or his learned relat ve, could prove 
their assertions that his learned friend hud 
dealt in exaggerated stat^men s. In their 
speeches, not a single argument, having 
recorded facts for its basis, was adduced 
to support their accusation, ft was really 
ridiculous to make a charge of this na- 
ture without bringing forward proofs in 
support of ir ! But how had his learned 
friend acted ? He said, <f i shall be pre- 
pared to shew you from the records of 
jour own court, that outrageous and dis- 
grace! ul conduct has characterized this 
seminary.” Those were hi*' wort's — and 
if, in the couise of hi- speeeh, his learn- 
ed friend had had reeouise to exacgei ated 
statements, why had not the hon. ex-di- 
rector pointed them out ? He (Mr. 
Hume' must notice to the court, that the 
hon. ex-director had a great advantage 
over him and bi* learned friend. He had 
access to every document connected with 
the college — and it was iu his power to 
pick out what would suit his purpose, 
and to keep back that which would serve 
those who. supported the present motion. 
This he must say, that when the hon. 
director who refused to the proprietors the 
right of judging from documents, (which 
he contended, ought to have been laid be- 
fore the court, in conformity Vith the let- 
ter and "pit it of the resolution of 18011} 
thought fit, without mi ppm ting his ;v- 
sertion by any thing in the shape of proof, 
to charge another with exaggeiation, it 
did appear to him as if the <h»n;mp'ita 
which were at his command, afforded no- 
thing that could support the accusation. 
The refusal of the papers on the ground 
that they did not come within the letter 
of the resolution of 1809, might be a 
fan trick iu ®pecial pleading — such an ob- 
jection, iu any other place might answer. 
But, he hoped the c:mrt proceeded by the 
plain rules of common wnse— they did 
not act upon subtle niceties, bur. would 
look to the spirit as welt as to the letter 
of that resolution— and he trusted they 
woul 1 not set aside a suit, on so frivolous 
a ground. The spirit of that resolution 
dearly called for an account of the moral 
conduct of the c tudcnts. II* .t was his 
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learned friend who moved that resolution 
— and lie had stated, that such, in spirit, 
was its scope. He asked, did ai.y gen- 
tleman now mean to say, that he knew 
what was intended by the resolution better 
than his learned friend by whom it had 
been moved ? His learned friend said,“ my 
interpretation of the resolution is, that it 
directs a statement of the moral conduct 
and behaviour of the students to be laid 
before us. Certainly that was my mean- 
ing." Those who took a different view 
of it, observed, “ If you really meant 
that, you ought to have mentioned it.” 
What was his learned friend’s reply ? 
“ The moral conduct of the students is 
particularly adverted to in the report of 
the court of directors, wiiich I approved. 
It was, therefore, unnecessary specifically 
to refer to it in my resolution. The thing 
was clearly understood.” The hon. ex- 
director next observed, that too much 
had been said about expulsions ; “ for," 
said he, “ out of the whole number of 
four hundred and twenty-seven students 
who have gone to this college, only (much 
as they talk of it) tiro per cent, (mark 
the hon. ex-director’s commercial correct- 
ness) have been expelled from it.” But 
the hon. ex-director did not attend to his 
own figures. He had stated, that, from 
the gross number only seventeen were ex- 
pelled, aud that several of these were 
permitted to return and resume their 
studies. 

Mr. Grant. — “ The four hundred and 
twenty-seven Include all the students that 
are in the college now. This is the way 
the hon. proprietor generally goes on, ar- 
guing on statements which he has misun- 
derstood." 

Mr. Hume observed, that being refused 
the ddcuments to which the hon. ex-di- 
rector had access, he had taken up the 
calculation from the lion, ex-director’s 
own statement, that seventeen expulsions 
had taken place from four hundred and 
twenty-seven students. But he denied 
the correctness of the hon. ex-director’s 
statement — he would prove it from the 
fact3 before the public — and he called on 
the hon. Chairman to correct him if he 
wete wrong. He held in his hand a do- 
cument laid before the court of directors, 
from which it appeared that fourteen stu- 
deuts were expelled in November, 1815 — 
and Mr. Professor Malthus had stated 
that fire students had been expelled in 
the year 1812 — making the number ex- 
pelled iu two years, nineteen, being two 
more than the hon. ex-director had stated 
to the court, as the total expulsions after 
five or six liots. Now, if he had an 
opportunity of looking behind the curtain, 
and of ascertaining the exact number of 
expulsions which the other three or four 
outrages had produced, be would perhaps 
discover that they were three times as 
many. The doeumeuts of the other 
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years were carefully concealed, but those 
of 1812 and 1815 produced niaeneen ex- 
pulsions — the former five, the latter four- 
teen. These facts were iucoutestible, 
and would satisfy the court of the reli- 
ance to be placed on the statements ot 
the bon. ex-director. He (Mr. Hume) 
having proved that nineteen expulsions 
had taken place after two tiots, had a 
right (acting on the hon. ex-director’s own 
commercial principle) to proceed by th* 
rule of three, and to say, if two year* 
give niueteen expulsions, what number 
will five or six give ? This was tiie way 
in which he was compelled to proceed, as 
the gentlemen behind the bar would not 
allow the necessary documents to be laid 
before the court. He was obliged to tea- 
son aud draw deductions from the few 
documents he had. The hon. ex-director 
had stated it to be a difficult thing to in- 
vestigate and ascertain correctly the bene- 
fits of this institution — He agreed that 
it certainly was so under the present sys- 
tem— but still they ought to be made 
clearly acquainted with the conduct aud 
proficiency of the young men, and the ge- 
neral advantages which the college afford- 
ed. Why were they not ? Because, 
as it turned out from the admission 
and statement of the hon. ex -direct- 
or, that what the young men learned at 
the college, neither directors or pro- 
prietors had any opportunity of examin- 
ing elsewhere. They must tely on the 
statement of the professors — aud if the 
greatest dunce that ever lived, who had 
slept through his four terms, agreeable to 
the statutes of the college, procured a 
certificate to that effect, he must be sent 
out to India by the directors, nolens vo- 
lens. — Whatever his deficiencies might be, 
out he must he sent. There had been no 
test, as to actual proficiency, he believed, 
requisite until August, 1815. Up to 
that time, (he might perhaps err, with 
respect to a montli or two) they were en- 
tirely in the dark with respect to the pro- 
ficiency of the student:- — and their know - 
leged was, he feared, not much better 
now. Yes, any individual at that college 
was considered to be eligible to proceed 
to India, if he procured a certificate 
for regular attendance at lectures, whe- 
ther lie had learned them or not — for ap- 
pearing at chapel, whether lie heard the 
prayers or not— and for obeying a fewotber 
ridiculous and minor regulations. — ( Vries 
of order from Mr. Lowndes and other 
proprietors.) He (Mr. Hume) did not 
mtsu to designate, as ridiculous, the at- 
tendance on religious worship ; but, if 
gentlemen would interrupt him before 
he concluded his sentence, they were like- 
ly to fall into error. — (Hear ! hear 0 
He spoke of ridiculous regulations, when 
he saw- a set of gl are men interdicting the 
students from walking on a eerta.p 
plot of ground. This, and otheu 
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of their statutes were ridiculous and ab- 
surd. But, when he said this, he could 
assure the court he was very far from fol- 
lowing the example of his name-sake, 
David Hume, and when a comparison was 
drawn between the opinions on that sub- 
ject of that celebrated character and hi* 
learned friend, by the learned gentleman 
(Mr. R. Grant . a-» if his learned friend 
adopted the same doctrines — be felt a 
proper degree of indignation at the at- 
tempt. No man in that court was more 
deeply sensible of the benefits which reli- 
gious and moral instruction conferred on 
society than his learned friend was, and 
which was proved by his highly exem- 
plary private conduct. At the time the 
observation was made, he (Mr. Hume) 
felt ttiat it was a severe and unjustifiable 
attempt, *o hurt his learned friend’s feel- 
ings. This he had been induced to men- 
tion en passant . — But he would again as- 
sert, that when a young man went through 
the regular routiue of the college— no 
matter whether with improvement or not 
— he would have received his certificate, 
Up to the j ear 1815, no such a thing as a 
test wa> acted on ; and any person now 
receiving a ceitificate from the eollege 
council, that he had attended to the forms 
of the Institution, was entitled to go out to 
India. Now he would appeal to the hon. 
ex-director, who had spokeo so much of 
the necessity which existed for the young 
men who went to India being highly 
accomplished, how he had matured 
his abilities, and under what circum- 
stances he had gone out ? Mr. Professor 
Malthus had declared, and he approved of 
the principle, that it was much better to 
examine the young gentlemen in this 
country, and, if fouud not properly quali- 
fied for the service, then to lefuse *hem 
permission to go out to India — but, up to 
November 1815, the college had been act- 
ing on a very different principle — for, un- 
til that time, no test existed. What he 
(Mr. Hume) desired was, that the court 
Vhould be apprised of what the moral 
conduct of the students had been, and 
what their qualifications really were, pre- 
viously to their leaving college. But, as 
the system was now conducted, if a young 
man had attended chapel regularly, if he 
had attended four terms, and not broken 
any of the statutes or rules of the institu- 
tion, he would procure his certificate, and 
be sent out to India, although perhaps he 
might be a very improper person either 
from ignorance or vicious conduct to pro- 
ceed there. This was what he quarrelled 
with. The learned professor stated the 
principle which ought to be adhered 
to in examinations, — buthe bad not said 
that it wfs ever acted on. In what situa- 
tion, then, were they, with respect to 
this establishment. They knew, as a mat- 
ter of fact, looking to the last examina- 


tions that had taken place in India, that 
many individuals, who were educated at 
this very superior college, where, if thev 
were to believe all that had been said 
about it, the veiyair inspired learning, 
and the individuals who came from it, 
were better educated than any that bad 
gone before them, they knew that many 
of those students had failed, when they 
came to be examined in India. Had 
the learned gentleman read the college 
report of 1814 from India ? The Marquis 
of Hastings there informed us that, not- 
withstanding the preliminary instruction 
of this college, no less than five students, 
who had been three years at the college 
at Calcutta, and two or three years at 
Haileybury, “ cannot be considered as 
conversant in even one of the native lan- 
guages/’ He did expect that the hon. 
ex-director and the learned geutleman, 
who were so anxious about the character 
of the institution, would have noticed 
these facts ; as they prove, as he had 
stated, the great difficulty of knowing 
whether any or what proficiency those 
young men make, who are sent nut on 
the certificate of regular attendance from 
the professots without being subjected to 
public examination. What protestor has 
yet had virtue enough to refuse a certifi- 
cate to a student, who has behaved hun- 
self quietly and regularly for two or three 
years in the college at Hailey bury ? What 
was moic, the professors, wete obliged by 
the statute to grant such a certificate. 
“ O,” said a fiiend to the existing system, 
44 it lies however with the directors to 
send out the student, or not, afteiwarcH, 
as they n\r»y think proper ?’* But, in an- 
swer to this, he would a^k if any student 
had ever been refused leave to proceed to 
India by the directors when such a cha- 
racter or certificate was given? He 
knew that no one had beeu ever refused — 
the consequence has been that instead of 
able youths you have been Sending out 
dunces, who with all the preliminary tui- 
tion of Hailey bury cannot iu three years 
at Calcutta acquire even one language — 

I may fairly say that the habits of idleness 
and insubordination acquired at Hertford 
had ruin**d them for any future study — 
Under suth circumstances it was ex- 
tremely difficult to state what progress 
was really made at this college. They 
were in possession only of the statements 
made by the professors— and, therefore, 
he hoped the court would attei d to other 
facts, which threw much light on the sub- 
ject. He had shewn, by the Reports of 
1814 from India, that many of the stu- 
dents, educated at Hertford, had failed 
there. — This fact was met by the learned 
gentleman in an extraordinary manner. 
He accused his learned friend with having 
quoted only words that served his ;mrpo*e. 
Now, as far as his (Mr. Hume\ know- 

K2 
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ledge went, his learned friend had quoted 
the paragraphs completely. 

Mr. R. Grant — “ I did not speak of 
quotations from dispatches. 1 spoke of a 
sentence imperfectly quoted trom the 
pamphlet of Mr. Malthus.” 

Mr. Hume continued. — The gentlemen 
behind the bar icfused those who weie 
anxious for inquiry the vouchers and 
documents that ought to be 1 lid on the 
table. They said, “ No, we vv ill uot 
grant those papers — but we reter you to 
India for proofs to shew the great profi- 
ciency of the younir men. Take the hurh 
authoiiry of my Loid Minto — and you 
must at once perceive how excellently 
they are qualified for all their duties.” 
But did it not excite the astonishment of 
every petsouwh) heartl that document 
read, to observe, that those who refeired 
to India, only brought forwaid the re- 
port of 1X10. which Mr. Malthus .md the 
hou. ex (hreetoi had quoted, —a repoit 
drawn up at a time, when, by their own 
admission, the college in Englaud had 
scarcely beeu operative or assumed a set- 
tled foim. He should like here to make 
some observations on the different forms 
which the college had taken at different 
* periods. At one time European learning 
was all that was considered important — 
then the oriental languages were intro- 
duced — then they were partly laid aside 
— and last year they were again much cul- 
tivated. Froteus-like, the college ha:l 
assumed many forms. One of the poiuts 
he would look to, if he were appointed a 
member of a committee to inquire into 
the state of the institution, would be, 
whether it really had been that kind of 
college pubi.ch professed to be? viz. to 
educate all who are permitted to go out 
to India. — He (onderaned the principle, 
which prevented civil servants whatever 
their qualifications may be trom going to 
India unless they should be educated at 
this college But, if it were shewn 
that individuals, in opposition to the 
strict letter of the statute, were al- 
lowed to go out to India — if it were 
proved, that, notwithstanding their being 
expelled for irregularity. Sec. students had 
been afterwards allowed to proceed to the 
civil service in India — was it not fair to 
say, that this college, this establishment, 
was a sort of amphibious concern, a mo- 
nopoly and as monopoly supported not on 
the principle of utility, but of convenience 
to diffeieut interests!! — It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that it was a monopoly 
to a considerable extent — an extent which 
ought not to be admitted. It was rather 
unfair that his son, if expelled, had no 
chance of being re-instated, whilst the 
son of a director would find means to 
get in again. Did they not all know, that 
those students expelled in 1812, had been 
permitted to proceed to the service m In- 


dia? After a long time employed in en- 
quiry a* to the n d lire and extent of the 
riot, and the dec. -ion ol t»v u>ui t of di- 
rect Oi'*, went, <n effect, t < * plow, that 
the letesuiman<ii of tin* toiltye-councii 
had been wiong. One of the students ex- 
pelled, w .i> a unt*i tor’s .>ou. It was de- 
tei mined that he stiou o go out to India 
— and, it one went out, all who were 
expelled with him must »'0 our. This 
was the fact — but it uo due* tin’s >ou had 
beeu concerned, a rnoie Mint course 
would probably have oeen adopted. So 
much for the inegubtr conduct of t;.e col- 
lege as to oidei in their |»i« ccedims. In 
1814 also, tlie i emulations had i een bio- 
ken tlnough, and Mr. Phillips and five or 
six other young men, who had never at- 
tended the college at Hailey hury, were 
sent to the civil service iu India. Rules 
weie made to bind the weak. He should 
now icturn to lord Minto’s favourable 
mention of the college. The college was 
now in the eleventh year of its age, and 
they vvete called on to go back to 1810, 
(when it had scarcely any operutinuj lor 
a proof of its goodness and efficiency. 
Now, if there weie any cause of com- 
plaint, on the score of garbled extracts 
having beeu iutioduced 10 the court, he 
would show that the learned gentleman, 
who had complained of his learned friend, 
and spoken so feelingly on that point, had 
quoted exactly what would secure his own 
views, and left out what would be useful 
to his opponents ? This fact ne would 
prove, in the course of a very few mi- 
nute*. In the Calcutta college report, on 
the 15th of Sept. 1810, lord Minto ob- 
serves, “ 1 have been deoiroug of collect- 
“ ing such information, as might enable 
“ me to repoit some probable judgment 
“ concerning the operation ot the know- 
“ ledge acquired at the college of Hert- 
“ ford on the subsequent study of its 
“members at Foil William; but the 
“ experiment is yet too recent ami in i- 
“ perfect to furnish a mature and u>eU~ 
“ grounded opinion. ‘ The experience 
“ hitherto acquired on this subject up- 
“ pears to be defective .’ ” T lie court could 
scarcely believe that this was an extract 
from the same repot t of loid Minto, in 
which that fivoui able paragraph was to 
be found, that had been so tiium pliant ly 
blazoned forth by professor Ma thus and 
the learned gentleman. It appealed from 
this, that experience had not :iveu bis 
lordship an opportunity of judging of the 
merits of those young men. 'Hie noble 
lord, acknowledging Mtat his experience 
was defective — had given a favourable, 
but strongly qualified opiuiou which had 
been blazoned forth in the most animated 
manner, without notice of the strong qua- 
lification. He would ask, if, in candour 
any report was to be relied on, w hich the 
noble lord prefaced with a tieel.i&uiou, 
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“ that the experience hitherto acquired 
** was detective V* \ report thus prefaced, 
mast fall o muss to the giound, as tie 
believed tin- report would do. The no 
ble loid admitted, he was ready to allow, 
that t e co.-ducr of the young men wag 
most deeoroiis and orderh. But, was 
there any thing extraordinary in the fact, 
that a set ot \oung men, sent out, as they 
used to he, at fteen or sixteen years of 
age, a- had been the practice of the ser- 
vice, had behaved with le"S propriety than 
those who proceeded to India, under the 
new regulations, at the more advanced age 
of nineteen or twenty years ? The regu- 
lations at that time enjoined the students 
six term'!, oi three years, at Haileybury ; 
and was it extraordinary, under this sys- 
tem, that they should ?oout with more or 
derly habits than they formexly did? lie 
saw 7 nothing wonderful in this The su- 
perior behaviour might fall lv be ntti tout- 
ed to the fact, that the students weut out 
at a mo-e advanced age, and consequent- 
ly were much steadier than they were 
wont to he, and not to an\ excellence in 
the system of the collet. e The proprie- 
tors knew, from Mr. A! iltlius'^ pamph- 
let, that, up to a ceitain period, the 
young men had shown at the college, 
much arrogance and irregul.u *ty. But, 
said the learned professor in his "letter to 
lord Grenville, “ give us power, and we 
fit all soon effect a total revolution This 
power was granted to the n in 1H13, and 
he would heieatrer show what n-e they 
had made of it. In August, 1811. gene- 
ral Hewitt, the acting visitor ot the col- 
lege at Calcutta, did not in hi* ad ness no- 
tice Hertford college at all. In c ept. 
1812, lord Mintif s eaks at some length, 
on the subject of eitford college, of 
which he appeared extremely .uixious to 
give a favourable repot t. 11 is loidship 
said, (page 20) “ if the prepaiatoiy in 
“ structrcn supplied in i nJ.a.-d should be 
** stub U' to shorten materially the re- 
** musnder ot the c uir-’e which i> to be 
44 completed here, the nnpimement will, 
e * to that extent, lie solid.” .uni i not 
having been able to discover any thing of 
imprortd orient at lueiata.e,) he says, 
“ i am, in truth, inclin'd to iftdtiU , ■' the 
“ gratify in? sentiment, that we may rea- 
** sonablv ascribe to the previous studies at 
** Hertfbid, asalutary operation, in produ- 
“ chi? an effect so desirable, muue’y, a 
“ somewhat quicker attainment.” The 
whole of this w ts mere negative q\ idence, 
It asserted no positive fact. His lonMiip 
went on to say,-'** yet ( am not without 
** apprehension that such investigation a> 
“ it has been ’dtherto practicable to in- 
“stitute on this important point, may 
“ not have afforded evidence as strong and 
* 4 satisfactory, as were to be desired, of 
44 ony considerable progress made in ori- 
ctUal knwdttfc* tr.J zcg>sirc-i£\ts by 


“ the pupiN ot Heir ford college previous 
“ to theii arrival in Bengal.” And again, 
p we 23, he says, “ h m *v "eem d rticalt, 

4 to p; Hiionuce with mucu cmnuenie on 
‘ the degree ot intluei.ee which may ae- 
44 cmeiy be attributed to Heitfor.l coilege 
“ in the subsequent piome-s at Foil WiU 
“ Ham ** If he could not do so in 1810, 
when there were orhei student*. who had 
never been at Heittord tolleue, with 
whom to make a compai i'on, what were 
we to expect when theie we:e none bat 
Heir lord students The-e * ete hi- lord- 
ship’s sentiments, two jea,.> after n>" first 
eulogium — and i he co Jit snpu! ' -oon see 
what two years hiq» e had don . He attri- 
hut ed the good conduct of they o in. men en- 
tirely to tne more advauced age which 
they went out — but to wi.at weie they 
to attribute the want of "ati'faetory evi- 
dence of any consideiable progress having 
been made in oriental knowledge and ac- 
quirement" at Hertford co lege? When 
the learned gentleman alluded to facts qt 
England, he met liim here— mid whejj li« 
resulted to fret" in India, he:o'loae(] him 
there On the 31"t ot Ainii't, 1811, an 
order was piomu gated by the governor 
gu.u-al to report on the pmff-iemy in 
the Asiatic language" ot the students 
living from Heitfoul, wheie as his learn- 
ed friend had obseivcd, thev were to he 
edunted like (jiotiu^s and f^tf^/dorf's. 
They could indeed, examine t tem in no- 
thing ( be, cveiy o her hiauch of learn- 
ing being i .moved from the college <*€ 
Calcutta. On t e fir't examination, un- 
der tlii> order, the foliowiu? report was 
made — 14 that of sixteen students, only 
“ four had dt l ainedec#*// anel’men/art/gr.d 
“ ce >j ni-ti rate acqunhtta"? 9 with any 
44 Asiatic l nigtr.'gr ; of tn«se t three Hi# - 
*• tinguishrd themselves afterwaid*. lye- 
,4 giet (continued lord MiutO' that Hie seal* 
“ of oriental knowledge and acquirement 
44 has fallen sensibly, both in land and de- 
“ g/ee, below the standard ot form r pr9- 
44 Jici wry.” — (Hear! h ar !j — Former 
pioficiemy — or, in other words, when 
there wa" no Hertford institui.on This 
w t v the repoi t ot I! J 11 — and he had before 
stated what the rbuor, loid Miuro, said, 
in 1812, two \em> alter the v () much- 
t.dked-of pane-rviu. of 18i0, blaio^d 
by pioies'or Ma thus. He now cam#*.® 
the statement made hy hud Minto on t\ e 
20th of Sept. 1813;—“ the proficiency ti 
“ Heitfoid, in thcoiitntal language!/' 
sai«l his lor d^liip , 4 '■cannot he )tMlg«dtf* 
44 The experience may peihap* be y*t ten 
*• sh'trt tofuint-hanv certain ttjuclneioai-” 
Now, would any person ru the court teit 
him. that, with this d«*cumeot befest 
them, and published three years aft#v 
that which had h«eu relied upon by th# 
hou. ex-director, ti*ey ought to pay the 
slightest aueutwo U> Xi& .opinion gWftt *\ 
1810 ?— (Sear l hear ■) — They teichf 
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judge of the feeling which generated that 
opinion, when his lordship said in 1810, 
** that he had the most anxious wish to 
“ speak well ot tne coHege but, when 
they came *<* plr.ce oue document in op- 
position it> many, it must fail of pro- 
ducing any effect ou unbiassed minds. 
But he had sriil stronger observations to 
bring forward. In page 24-5 of lord 
Minto’s address on the 20th of Sept. 
1813, he says — ■“ to speak, however, in 
“ general terms, it appears, that, bither- 
** to, the knowledge of oriental languages 
** acquired at Hertford has been very 
** slender. It is not be concluded from 
thence, that the time allotted to at- 
tendance on that institution has been 
“ unprofitable spent. I understand that 
u a foundation of polite literature is laid, 
<c and that the door, is opened, at least , 
** and the pupil’s mind attracted to the 
“ elements of useful science.'* When, 
after four years experience of the benefits 
of this coileee, the proprietors are told 
~by lord Minto — “ it is proper, at the same 
** time to observe, that a small propor- 
" tion of the whole number, not exceed- 
** ing, indeed, three in Persian and four 
c< in Bengalee, are spoken of favorably 
“ by the professors of those languages, 
<s who examined them on their arrival in 
“ India and that “ the door teas only 
*< opened to the elements of useful science.'* 
Would they, in future, take the ipsi 
direrunt of the professors at Hertford, 
with respect to the proficiency of their 
own pupils ? — (Hear / hear .) — His 
lordship merely said, “ that the door was 
“ opened, at least, to the elements of use- 
“ ful science.” His lordship did not ad- 
mit that he had discovered any progress 
whatever, made by the Hertford stu- 
dents !— When the door was opened by 
two rears attendance, they mi_ht perhaps 
Cet within the threshold ! ! — but was that 
a’l Hie fruits produced by the college, of 
hici. they had heard so much in com- 
mendation-— an institution that had made 
co creat a noise in the country ? All the 
noble visitor could say was, that the door 
teas opened to the elements of science, and 
there he stopped. How far, then, was the 
.Miitement of Mr. Mai thus, and of the lion, 
cx-diicctor supported by the evidence of 
(ortf Minto to whom they referred? “ Af- 
“ ter ?ix years’ experience, ’’continues his 
’ordship, “ I say that the preparatory 
“ studies at Hertford do not produce any 
“ considerable pioficiency in the eastern 
“ languages.” What then did they pro- 
duce? nothing — for his lordship had pre- 
viously informed us, that the doors were 
only opened to the elements of useful sci- 
ence . — (Hear ! hear /) — He bad discover- 
ed no depth of knowledge, no remarkable 
kcqmritUm of sound learning among these 
f rudratt. The fair conclusion, therefore, 
wav— -that, neither in oriental literature. 
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nor in any other branch of useful science, 
was there that proficiency which gentle- 
men who supported Hertford college would 
lead the court to believe. Who told the 
proprietors that the fact wa* otherwise ? 
me professors al Hertford (to whom he 
would come by and by), who were interest- 
ed in telling them so. Those gentlemen 
w ere paid with the money of the proprietor* 
— and be deprecated, most str 'ugly, the 
way in which these professional gentle- 
men bad spoken of their masters. If the 
directors could put up with such hjjuguaKe, 
he was sorry for it. When he (Mr. 
Hume) on a furmer day was reading to 
the court what one of the professors had 
stated against the court of directors, up 
started a learned gentleman f .VI r. Impey) 
as if from a trance, and demanded, (in his 
usual irregular manner) of him, why he 
(Mr. Hume) made such an attack on the 
directors ? Mr. Professor Malthus, in his 
pamphlet, insinuated, “ that all the pro- 
“ ceedings of the college ought to be se- 
“ eret.” According to his ideas, the ladies 
and gentlemen proprietors (as he sneer- 
ingly called them) had no right to know 
any thing at all about the business of the 
college. Secrecy ahva>s suited those 
whose deeds would not bear publicity and 
examination, and with such a declaration 
as this in the outset from the professors, 
with all tht documents abo in their pos- 
session, to enable them io tell a tale of 
their own, the proprietors would judge 
how far their statements ought to be at- 
tended to. On this point lord Miuto’s 
evidence was decisive. After six year* 
experience he closed the scene, by admit- 
ting that he was not then in a situation to 
give a decided opinion on the subject, al- 
though he had hazarded one some years 
befoie. It was indeed worthy of the 
court’s serious notice, that professor Mal- 
thus and the lion, ex-director availed 
themselves of lord Minto’* favourable opi- 
nion given respecting Hertford in 1810, 
before he had had experience to enable 
him to give a correct opinion ; and, that 
neither of these gentlemen take any no- 
tice of his lordship’s unfavourable opinion 
given in 1813-14, after very considerable 
experience ! ! 

But let us follow the testimonies re- 
specting the college. Earl Moira, the 
successor of lord Minto, in his address of 
the 20th of June, 1814, gave evidence of 
a nature no less unfavourable. And here 
he (Mr. Hume) could net avoid expres- 
sing the happiness he felt in finding the 
learned gentleman (Mr. R. Grant) and 
himself, proceed, as it were, hand ia 
hand, from fact to fact — for it will be ob- 
served by the court that every statement 
advanced by the learned gentleman had 
been, or would be, met by a complete re^ 
fetation ou counter- statement fro.n him. 
The learned gentleman had introduced 
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several private letters from young men 
who had gone out to India, after passing 
the regular period at Hertford, which cer- 
tainly did great credit to them. The in- 
troduction of those letters however, he 
thought, cleaily proved the absence of all 
public testimonies, like those just quoted, 
and shewed the anxiety of the professors, 
and of those who received them, to use 
every possible means to support the cha- 
racter of this institution. The learned 
gentleman, iu laying them before the 
court, had spoken very highly of Mr. Stir- 
ling’s proficiency : and certainly, on look- 
ing to the college examination at Hert- 
ford, lie found that this gentleman had 
carried away many honours. In 1811-12, 
after four terms study, lie received prizes 
iu classical liteiature, mathematics, po- 
litical economy, Persian, and Hinriusta- 
nee. But it should be observed, that no 
judgment was pronounced at Calcutta on 
any branch of learning except on oriental 
literature — Iu that alone an examination 
took place — aad the present question had 
nothing to do with what was taught, in 
India, but turned entirely on what was 
taught in England. He would not, there- 
fore, have referred to any Indian docu- 
ments if the different advocates of the col- 
lege had not foiced them upon the public 
and rested their defence upon them* as 
such they were useful to refute their as- 
sertions. Earl Moira, in his address of 
the 20th of June, 1814, said — “ Mr. 
“ Stirling i* the only instance of any stu- 
“ dent having arrived from Hertford, 
“ with a knowledge of the languages, be- 
“ yond mediocrity y Aftei the lapse of se- 
veral years, he was the only one who had 
arrived in India from Hertford with any 
thing like a fair knowledge of the lan- 
guages. It certainly turned out that Mr. 
Stirling was a young man of great ability, 
it was .stated by lord .Moira, that although 
Mr. Stirling had only been attached to 
the college in Calcutta one term , “ that 
“ his acquaintance with the H tabic was 
** entirely the growth of that institu- 
4t tion,” and yet he obtained one of the 
ftrat prizes iu that language ! 1 — and '"he- 
ather educated at Calcutta or at Hertford 
would doubtless have distinguished him - 
self. But, he asked with confidence, was 
one instance to be laid ta’fore them, in 
order to make a genet al rule ? A:i excep- 
tion or single instance of proficiency in 
Mr. Stirling, tended, he thought, strong- 
ly to support the poiut contended for of 
general deficiency at Hertford. — (Hear l 
h*«r!) — It ought also to be borne in 
mind, that Mr. Stirling studied sedulously 
during the voyage to India. After the 
ether facts which they had heard, it was 
particularly worthy of notice, that after 
the Haileybary college had been ten years 
i« existence as a peliniinmy school — • 
they would find, thM, at uc ; pe- 


riod, had so many dunces appeared at 
the college iu Calcutta as in the iast year, 
when the report related only to those 
students who had been sent out as proper- 
ly qualified at Heitlord! 1 — Karl Moira, 
in his address, with extreme regret, stat- 
ed, that five students, aftei three years 
education at Calcutta, and peihaps, (ad- 
ded Mr. Hume), three at Hertford, were 
not able to pass the test in any one orien- 
tal language. His express words were— 

“ that five students, after a peiiod of 
“ nearly three years lesidence, caunot 
“ be consideied as conversant in even one 
“ of the native languages.” Now, he 
would ask, whether that strong fact a* to 
the deficiency of oriental knowledge would 
bear out the professors in their reports of 
the great proficiency the students acquired 
at Haileybury before leaviug Kngland ? He 
was n ail y at a loss lo know, how they 
would explain so powerful a fact, even giv- 
ing them every advantage of the witnesses 
which Mi. Malthus and the learned gen- 
tleman had brought forward. He (Mr. 
Hume) then came to 1815, in order to 
introduce the observation of Mr. Edrnou- 
stone, who acted as visitor, during the 
abseaceof Karl Moiia, at the public dis- 
putation iu that year. Mr. Kdinonstone, 
he thought, would not speak what he did 
not believe. He Knew him only by re- 
port — but a more upright m m, he believ- 
ed, never filled the situation which be 
held. The quotation from his charge 
would be found in the pamphlet of Mr. 
Malthus, and he would mo^t willingly give 
him all the benefit of it. After .vi verting 
to the general improvement iu the con- 
duct of the students at the college 
of Calcutta, Mr. Kdinonstone observed, 
“ ti:.s gratifying iui; invemeur may />er- 
“ hops be traced to sou ices beyond this es- 
(< tablishment .” Mr. Kdn.oastone merely 
staled it as a possible case, perhaps it 
may be traced. He did not app ur to be 
convinced that Hertford codcsv ' ad done 
any good at all ; and alihoug! Ir. Mal- 
iLus, hke a droaning man ca.^. dug at a 
straw, might think that kiud of negative 
proof worth offering, and better than no- 
thing, lie (Mr. Hamel could not see that 
there was am tiling decisive iu it. ** There 
is,” ubseived Mr. Edmumtouc, “ a de- 
gree of orderly conduct observable amongst 
tl e *aiuleu!s, that m;*v, perhaps, he owing 
to other somcis.” He nas not stated Jfiiy 
thing decidedly with respect to Hertford, 
— no : he Lad qa dlfied his observation 
with a term of doubt, which, in his hum- 
ble opinion, spoke a great deal, lie skunk! 
he glad to ask the learned gentleman who 
tue five students were who, aiiei lb ref* 
year- j esidence at Calcutta, made so p.x.r 
a figure. Their n ones, to ju.Le fa.iiy of 
the effects of the college, oucht, U con- 
ceived, to be stated, and «et i t*dl f *» 
}i.(»-D ' !nrr * *' ’ '•*.** 1 
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thetnselres. If, a-. t'ic learned gentleman 
had stated to t 1 e court, tire col'ege of 
Hertford •v-re tronrl foi any thing (which 
he was disponed to doubt j, he ought to 
hare pointed nut distinctly xvhat it had 
really done — he ought to have piovedthat 
it induced >abi f s <»t regularity, order, mo* 
deration, seh-denial, and industry ; and 
and that it had beside^ given to the Com- 
pany more men of talents and learning 
than they used to get before. Would the 
frequent riots and outrages, rustications 
and expulsions, pi ore the truth of the-*e ? 
Would the s* range icports of the college 
council prove the truth of these ? Could 
it t>e iiuauiucd that the five students men- 
tioned by Karl Moil a, had acquit ed habits 
of application, or learned any thing praise- 
worthy at h afford ? The piobability 

was, that they had been nurtured in ha- 
bits of ii reuul .rity and disorder. Here 
was the fruit, which proved the n<iture of 
the system. These facts were damnatory 
to the character of the college, and more 
to be depended on than the learned 
'gentleman's hearsay and private single 
instances. — (Hear/ hrar !) He was 
anxious to pay due respect to the opinions 
of the learned gentleman ; but it mind be 
recollected that that learned gentlemen 
was biassed. He had dechued his inten- 
tion to support, in all its extent, the state- 
ment of Mr. Mai thus, and was so far an 
interested perron. He could therefore be 
only considered a second or thitd-rate 
authority, when opposed to tic facts 
which he and the friends to inquity had 
adduced. He was really surprised that 
the hon. ex-director or the learned gen- 
tleman shoul I have goue to India foi fact*, 
and pioduced so few in support of their 
darling college, and still more so that they 
bad contented themselves with making the 
lame statements they had done. He had 
endeavoured to meet them on evciv point 
of importance ; he had stated the autho- 
iity for alibis argume .’ ; and he was 
convinced they could nor lie fairly over- 
thrown. On the Other hand, his oppo- 
nents htwi failed in shewing what they 
were hound to prove, namely r that the 
Hertford establishment had au«wered the 
expectations entertained of it, aud pro- 
vided au education peculiarly suited to the 
Company’s service which no other insti- 
tutions in England could afford. The 
principle on which Hertford college was 
established was that of a monopoly of 
education which prevented any individu- 
als, Itowever eminently qualified, from 
teaching for the Company’s service. The 
word monopoly was to his ear particular- 
ly unph a-ant; but in this case, where it 
checked the exercise of the brightest abili- 
ties iu then noblest caieer — the cause of 
instruction aud improvement — it was 
likely to pro^e highly injarioc: *o oriental 


literature and to the vital interests of the 
Company, so much dependant on oriental 
impiovement. Tho^e who had w> iter- 
ships contei red on them were informed, 
“ If you do not attend to Hertford col- 
lege you cannot be suffered to go out to 
India and that principle, unfortunately, 
was sanctioned by act of parliament. This 
he conceived to be a mail, charge against 
the present establishme.it It wa> iudeed 
a matter of more serious importance than 
those who refused inquiiy seemed to be 
aware of. To be obliged to tru*t to pri- 
vate letters fur t lie fupport of a public es- 
tablishment, can only b t * allowed in the 
absence of all public proof, aud n that 
point of view he h \d considered tqe learn- 
ed gentleman’s different letters. He had. 
a letter in his hand from the parent of a 
youth wiio had parsed through Hertford 
college, and he would lead it to the court 
as containing facts, staled very candidly 
respecting that establishment. The wri- 
ter’s name he would give totheChaiimau, 
or any other pc sou if they wished, and 
he requested their attention to it. — - I'lixr 
letter was as follows : — 

“ Edinburgh, Jan. II, 1817. 

“ Sir, — I see by the newspapers that 
“ the parents of the Hertford students 
“ are making reports to the directors, 
“ and I hope you will not think me 
“ guilty of any impiopriely in mention- 
“ iug to you vvh.it happened to my son. 

“ In December 1813 a friend offered 
“ me a writership. 1 hesitated before I 
££ accepted, and consultetl a rieigyman 
“ of considerable eminence in this place, 
“ and well acquainted with all the col - 
“ leges in the United Kingdom. He told 
<l ine that I ought to accept, whatever the 
“ young man’s destination might b.‘, hc- 
“ cause then* is no place where he can be 
££ so well educated ; taat the classics 
<c were better taught than in any of the 
“ uuiveisities ; that he would learn ori- 
££ eutal languages, and, above all, politi- 
e< cal economy, which was not taught jit 
<£ all any where else. As to morals, it 
“ did not occur to either of us that Hert- 
“ ford could be much better or much 
£< worse than any other institution of the 
ft kind, and nothing was said upon the 
“ subject. The young man weut to 
“ Hertford, he studied his four terms, 

“ and l have not any reason to regret 
c< the advice which I received. On the 
“ contrary, l am perfectly satisfied that 
** not only in political economy andorien- 
“ tal science, but in greck and Iatin, in 
“ polite literature of all kiuds, in general 
“ taste, in the use of the Englisn language, 

<£ and I may add in manners, he received 
££ a higher measure of cultivation than 
€t lie could have received under any othei 
££ institution that I everheaid of. 

<£ As to his morals I got him back just 
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44 as I parted with him, honest and mo- 
44 dest, strong in sound feeling and pelf- 
44 command ; and I know that mine is 
44 not a singular case. Another young 
44 man from this place ran the same 
“ course, and with at least equal success 
“ — I believe much greater. I heard of 
44 many names more distinguished than 
44 either, and I have no doubt their con- 
44 duct was still more creditable. You 
€< will forgive me if I now endeavour, 

44 without any prejudice or passion, but 
“ what belongs to the gratitude which I 
“ feel to the East-India Company, and to 
“ the excellent men uuder that Company, 

44 from whom my sou received such bene- 
44 fit, to mention some points in which I 
“ humbly think the institution might be 
44 mended. 

44 The pupils are admitted at sixteen. 

44 In the case of Scotch-bred boys this 
44 would not be too early ; — we combine 
“ a public education with a domestic life. 

44 Our sons go to the school to learn greek 
44 and latin : the broken time between 
44 their school-hours and their meals is 
44 spent in play at school. There they see 
44 all the variety of chaiacter which the 
44 young world presents, and learn to deal 
44 with their fellows ; but five o’clock 
44 brings them all home to their fathers, 

44 or some other private faintly. There 
44 they acquire the moral habits of that 
44 family, and thus have an influence on 
44 the whole character. I have known 
44 our latin school, man and boy, for more 
44 than forty years, and l never knew, in- 
44 deed I hardly ever heard of, a master 
44 that was not beloved by the great balk 
44 of his pupils. In England the school is 
44 their only home, except in vacation 
44 time, and they of necessity acquire the 
44 morals of the school. There there is 
44 a competition for influence bet weeu the 
44 master on the one hand, and two or 
44 three boys distinguished for talents, for 
44 courage, and for idleuess, on the other. 

44 In general 1 fear the master has no 
44 chance. 44 Le premier objet de tons 
44 les associes, est de trailer les loix avec 
44 rnepris, et de braver leurs menaces— le 
44 plus intrepide, le plus fier devient le 
44 modele de tous les autres.” This is a 
44 description of Botany Bay, and l sus- 
44 pect it comes deplorably near the truth 
44 in many English schools. Now take a 
44 boy of sixteen from sueh a place, and 
44 set him all at once above the fear of 
44 punishment, it is a rash emancipation, 

44 and for a year or two, until a sense of 
44 duty and of interest overpowers his 
44 younger habits, he will consider his 
44 masters as his natural and lawful ene- 
44 mies, to disobey and deceive them, the 
44 more the better. So it happens ,too 
44 often at Hertford. There I presume 
44 you will find the Eton boys distinguish- 
“ ed for drinking ; the Winchester for 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 19 . 
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indecency, and the Harrow lads for 
mischiefs ; but by no means more so 
44 than at what may be called their native 
44 school. If, the’ efore, the future de^ti- 
44 nation or the Company's servants per- 
44 mits it, I should think it of great im- 
44 poitance to makeUie age of admission 
44 a little more advanced, so that the pn~ 
44 pils may either have formed sober- 
44 minded habits, or at least began to feel 
44 their duty and to see their interest. 

44 Whatever the age be, 1 cannot help 
44 thinking that one of two courses ought 
44 to be followed ; — either the pupils 
44 ought to be treated as men , and left to 
44 act for themselves, under the inspection 
44 and advice of the masters, or they 
44 onght to be treated at boys, and subject 
44 to constant superintendence and eftici- 
44 ent punishment. The mixed mode of 
44 treatment followed at Hertford lias no 
44 effect but to provoke disobedience and 
44 contempt, and mature growing habits 
44 of idleness ami duplicity. 

44 In another respect tiie institution is 
44 inconvenient, and to a certain extent 
44 injurious, to the pupil who in good 
14 earnest gives his mind to his business. 
44 He is required at one time to six, l 
44 believe seven different subjects. Now 
44 it is absolutely impossible that he 
44 should do justice to them all. Some 
44 of them he must slight, while, do as he 
44 will, be finds his time and his attention 
44 broken and lo-T in passing from branch 
44 to branch. He h never peunitted to 
44 settle, or to give to any one object that 
44 long-continued and earnest attention 
44 which is essential to success. He be- 
44 comes, if not an idler, at least a trifler. 
44 No young man, at all devoted to his 
44 business, ever spent a session at Hert- 
44 ford without feeling and regrettiug 
44 this. I sec but one remedy, which is 
44 either to abolish so many professor- 
44 ships, or to permit the students to 
44 make a choice among the less impor- 
44 tant. If the age of admission were Ud» 
44 vanecd, the European pait of theedu- 
fC cation might be nearly out. It is not 
44 a fault in the in>titut um, but it is merit 
44 to be regretted that inoie respect is not 
4C paid to the feelings ot the young men. 
44 l do not refei to the f uhe and M-amla- 
41 lous declamation with which the new«- 
44 papers abouud ; but what must be the 
44 feelings of a young man, conscious of 
44 his own integrity, who, at a time when 
44 there is a charge of felony against 
44 some unknown students, is told by a 
44 professor that he cannot receive him 
44 as he used to do, for that until the 
44 culprits are discovered, lie must hold 
44 every man to be guilty. There wete 
44 students who Itean! this language, vet 
44 did not join the mutineers, and i think 
44 they had greet merit. Forest me for 
44 adding, that the very worthy Chair' 
Vol.IV. JL 4 
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“ man, when he exhorted the students to 
“ inform against their companions, did 
“ no good, and had very nearly tempted 
“ some steady lads to abandon their neu- 

trality and join the enemy. 

“ I have now, sir, told my mind on a 
“ subject which will never cease to be 
“ interesting to me, with more freedom, 

“ I fear, than is altogether becoming. 

“ I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 

“ To Handle Jackson, Esq." 

Mr. Hume having read the letter, 
proceeded to say, that, with every 
disposition to consider most favourably 
the motives which dictated private 
correspondence, as well as the feelings 
which caused 9uch documents to be allud- 
ed to, still he must deprecate, in the 
strongest manner, any attempt to de- 
cide the present question on such partial 
evidence. He considered the cases deve- 
loped in private correspondence as mere 
exceptions to a general rule — and he could 
not admit that the converse of the ques- 
tion should be supported by individual 
cases. He was, therefore, sensible, that, 
even in reading the letter to the court, he 
was in some degree doiug wrong, but the 
facts set forth ju it were of the utmost 
importance and he hoped would plead 
his excuse. 

Mr. Grant wished that the beginning 
of the letter, which he had not distinctly 
heard, should be read over again. 

Mr. Lowndes . — “ The hon. ex-direc- 
tor thinks you have slurred over the first 
part of the letter, because it made against 
yourself— that is the fact.” ( Cries of 
Order.) 

Mr. Hume observed, that, through the 
whole of the business the hon. ex-direc- 
tor and his learned relative seemed to 
imagine, that he (Mr. Hume) was urged 
on through ignorance, or that lie was ac- 
tuated by prejudice or interest, to show 
only the worst side of the college. Iguo- 
v ant he might be, for the official informa- 
tion which lie had called for on a former 
day was withheld by those very persons 
who now charged him with ignorance ; 
but interested or prejudiced he undoubt- 
edly was not. He wished that the col- 
lege, pure and immaculate as it was said 
to be, should not be hid under a bushel. 
Influenced by those feelings, he was per- 
fectly ready to read the beginning or the 
whole of the letter again, or any other 
favourable document that could be pro- 
duced. [Tills the hon. proprietor ac- 
cordingly did.] He then observed, that 
he was bound to consider this letter, like 
those produced by the learned gentleman 
(Mr. B. Grant) as an exception. How- 
ever favourable its commencement was, 
tli clatter part pointed out in strong co- 
iuuis the glaring defects, which had in- 
jured the character of the college, and 
thciciiy operated sliongly m favour of 


the motion of his learned friend for in- 
quiry. If it were the fact, that every- 
thing had gone on well at the college, let 
it be known — and, for that purpose, let 
an inquiry take place. After challenging 
inquiry, let not gentlemen endeavour to 
crush it. The description of the disci- 
pline of English public schools, given at 
the end of the letter he had just read, 
came, he suspected, deplorably near the 
state of Hertford, which indeed the whole 
epistle referred to. — Well had the writer 
pointed out the danger of taking a head- 
strong youth from one of those seminaries, 
and placing him without controul, in the 
situation of a man, before he had the 
ideas or experience of one, or, in other 
words, placing him in most imminent 
danger, which, he feared too often hap- 
pened, when wild and head-strong young 
men were sent to Hertford. This opi- 
nion, that the pupils should either he 
treated as men, and left to act as men, mil- 
der the superintendance of their masters ; 
or subjected, as boys, to strict discipline, 
and appropriate punishment, instead of 
being governed in the manner that was 
adopted at Hertford, was worthy of their 
most serious attention. He had mention- 
ed thus much as the candid statement of 
a disinterested individual anxious for til* 
success of the establishment — and if, after 
all the facts he had laid before the court, 
if,after the sound and reasonable opinions 
lie had adduced, there appeared to be any- 
thing absurd or improperin calling for in- 
quiry, he confessed lie was at a loss to see 
it. He believed that every gentleman who 
had studied the subject of education would 
adroit, that, from Quintilian downwards, 
all who have written on it agree, that a 
public education made a young man enter- 
prising and active, at the expense of his 
morals ; while a private education afford- 
ed him sound knowledge, and, at the same 
time, filled him with a strict regard foe 
his moral character. The great point was 
to combine together the benefits of these 
two species of education. Was this done 
at Hertford ? Precisely the contrary. 
They had there all the disadvantages of a 
public school, without the benefit of a 
private one, which was much to be la- 
mented. Were he now to produce othet 
documents which he had in his hand in 
support of his opinion, the court would 
be still more convinced of the justice and 
propriety of the deduction he had drawn 
from those he had already referred to. 
This, however, lie did not meau to do — 
but, at the same time, he thought it 
would be necessary to notice one or two 
other charges that had been alluded to 
by the hon. ex-director and the learned 
gentleman. They said, that the state- 
ments relative to the various riots and 
outrages at the college were exaggerated, 
•ml that the proprietors ought not to crc- 
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♦lit them. On this point his learned 
friend had the most legitimate ground to 
go upon, in spite of all the influence that 
had been used, he was sorry to say, sue* 
cessfully used, by the court of directors 
to keep back the necessary papers and in- 
formation. Mr. Professor Malthus, who 
had be.en present in the college, admitted, 
that, in the first six years, there were no 
less than three violent disgi aceful riots 
among the pupils. The learned professor 
stated, that none but matters of the 
greatest impropriety should call for severe 
punishment — and yet they had frequently 
heard of rustic tions and expulsions— 
circumstances which, it was fair to infer, 
would not have oecured , had not very 
gross and improper irregularities prevailed. 
It was very well for the lion, ex-director 
to say, that only 17 expulsions had taken 
place since the college was established ; 
but they could not take his ipse dixit 
on the subject, after the documents to the 
contrary which had been laid before them. 
It should, however, be observed that those 
who were driven from the college were not 
regulaily expelled. The young man, 
whose case he had formeily stated, was 
merely desired to go about his busines*, 
and not come back. He was not expelled. 
Yet lie and many others have lost their 
writerships without expulsion! By the 
second section of the college statutes, if 
any student did not give satisfaction he 
might be turned away, and not allowed to 
return. But, says the hou. ex-director, 
the students were not expelled !! Now, 
were these facts to lie put down by the 
mere ipsi <ii verunt of a tew schoolmen, 
or their supporters ? His lion, frieud 
(the lion. 1). Kin nail d) had in a most elo- 
quent and impressive speccli well de- 
scribed what they were, aud he would 
not attempt to follow him, as he had been 
peculiarly clear and forcible on that sub- 
ject. — But he i u treated the hou. ex-di- 
rector and his friend, before they charged 
his learned fiiend with exaggeiation in 
his speech, to prove where he had, in any 
statement, exaggerated. That irregula- 
rities, gioss irregularities, had been com- 
mitted, was notorious. Did it not ap- 
pear from the public papers that charges 
of felony bad been made against some of 
the students? Let the hou. ex-director 
show to the court where the exaggeration 
lay. What his learned friend had stated 
was founded on public documents, and it 
was most unfair to meet them with a 
mere general contradictory assertion. 
Hut what, in point of fact, had been the 
state of the college with respect to expul- 
sions ? In speaking of this, he was sorry 
to say, that his means of proof by official 
documents were limited, but be was de- 
termined not to proceed a step without 
documents. If he were to give his own 
unsupported opinion, it would be useless, 


for it might be contradicted in the same 
vague way. But he would read to the 
court a statement that would fully bear 
out all that he and his learned fiiend had 
said. It appeared from the repoits of 
their committee of college, that an hon. 
director now in court (Mr. Edward Parry) 
iu the absence of the chairman and de- 
puty-chairman, had officially stated an opi- 
nion of the college. — (Vide College Re- 
ports of the 27th of Dec. 1811, and the 
dd of June, 1812.) The hon. director 
commenced his speech to the students by 
stating, that, “ In the absence of the 
“ hou. chairman and deputy-chairman, 
“ who were prevented from attending, 
c< upon this occasion, by important husi- 
“ ness, it fell to his lot to address them, 
“ and lie expressed his concern at seeing 
“ so many vacant seats before him.’* The 
fact was, said Mr. Hume, that nearly half 
the college had been implicated in the 
riot, or expelled. “ Lamenting, in feeling 
“ terms, the causes by which the vacan- 
“ cies were occasioned, he successfully 
“ combated the false notions of honor 
“ entertained by the students, in conceal- 
“ ing the names of those who had been 
“ guilty of the most flagrant and unjust i- 
“ liable acts of outrage, and whose 
t( conduct was reudoied woise by endea- 
“ voming to invoRe those who otherwise 
“were not concerned. No association, 
“ he observed, could be consistent with 
“ the laws of God or man, whose basis is 
“ not founded on virtue.” This was the 
language of the court of directors, and 
their opinion of the college at that period, 
for he supposed the hon. gentleman spoke, 
the sentiments of his brethren — and what 
were they to thiuk of the situation of that 
college wheu such seutiinents were deli- 
vered ? The hou. director, it appeared, 
farther “ pointed out in foicible terms, 
“ tbe ill consequences which would result 
(C from their carrying out with them to 
“ that country a spirit so culpable as the 
“ one on which he was animadverting. 
<c He then shewed the necessity of their 
“ carrying out to India a good character, 
“ by which, more than by an army, Bri- 
“ tish influence in that country must he 
“ maintained. This was not mere theo- 
<( ry, he *pokc from the actual evidence 
“ of some who now most sorely latnent- 
(t ed the misapplication of that time 
“ spent in college which should have been 
« devoted to their studies.” After such 
a speech from the chairman, it would 
scarcely be believed, that everyone of 
these students whose conduct is so se- 
verely condemned and branded with the 
epithets of “ most flagrant and unjusti- 
fiable acts of outrage” was afterwards 
sent out to India, notwithstanding the 
consequences likely to arise trom bad 
character, &c. &e. He was glad to see 
the hon. director who used this language. 
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then present in his place, as he could 
best explain the beneficial influence of 
the college, and the consistency and pro- 
priety of the conduct of the directois; 
lie could not contradict the fact, as he 
had read the extracts from the report on 
the table of the general court, — .-\ud \et 
they were to be told that his learned 
friend, who had not spoken half so se- 
vuely as he might have done, had dealt 
in exaggerated statements. He would 
put it to the candour of the court, whe- 
ther he, his learned triend, and those 
who acted with them, had not endeavor- 
ed to influence the court solely by fair, 
legitimate, and well authenticated state- 
ments, instead of re>oi ting to spec.ous 
fallacies and delusive arguments? His 
anxious wish bad been to shew, that in 
all the leading statements which those 
two zealous advocates of the college had 
brought forward, in support of their 
charge of luisiepresentatiou against his 
learned fiicud, they had completely failed 
to prove exaggeration ; but had them- 
selves fallen into the very same error 
wl ich they would impute to others; for 
t.iey wcie without a fact to stand upon, 
or a single official document to suppoit 
their case. Every thing which fell from 
those hon. gentlemen was listened to with 
respect and attention ly the court, and 
therefore, it was of more consequence 
that the statements which they asset ted as 
facts, should be distiuctiy met, and that 
the charge made by them against his 
J earned friend should be dearly refuted. 
His hon. and learned friend’s sole object 
was inquiry— not condemnation. All that 
was sought, was a calm, deliberate, and 
careful examination; and, if this were 
allowed to take place, lie (Mr. Hume) had 
little doubt as to the result. 

As to the point mentioned by the hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. II. Grant) and 
the hon. director (Mr. Grant) who ridi- 
culed the idea of ascertaining the profi- 
ciency of students by public test— by 
public examination, and contended that 
it was impossible for any good to be done 
in that way; he (Mr. Hume) had only to 
say, that nothing could be more absurd 
than their observations upon this head, it 
being notorious that in the very college in 
question, it was the rule (although he 
would not assert that it had been the 
practice) to admit no boy without test or 
examination. Those hon. gentlemen must 
also know very well, that by the present 
rules no student could go to India without 
examination, and yet they told the court, 
that if they trusted to examination, they 
would trust to what was fallacious and 
unsatisfactory'. It being admitted that 
the young men underwent an examination 
at their entrance, during every term, and 
before their departure from the college, 
?he practice of so doing w'as a proof 
pf its being necessary, and he should 


suppose, satisfactory, all that he (Mr. 
Hume) was desirous of doing was, to 
take the test of examination out of the 
hands of those who were most interested in 
the result favuiable to themselves ; to take 
it out of the hands of a sferet committee of 
college professors, by whose judgment the 
Company were at piesent bound. He was 
indifferent as to thepeisons by whom the 
examination shou’d be conducted, pro- 
vided their functions were exercised 
openly with candour and fairness. If the 
court of diiectois themselves undertook 
it, he could have no objection, because he 
was peisuaded they would peiform the 
duty conscientiously. But let it be done 
by disinterested men. There weie many 
uentlemeu propiietors now in this court, 
whose abilities and expei ieme eminently 
qualified them for the ia s k— men whose 
education fit t*. d them to form a judgment 
upon the qualifications of the students in 
all the branches of polite liteiature and 
science. Let this coutt be appointed as 
the place of examination, and let every 
individual proprietor who felt himself 
qualified for the task, attend the exami- 
nation, and witness or take a share in 
the duties of an examiner. Sure he was, 
that no gentleman would put a question 
which he did not understand. But sup- 
posing it would not be convenient to erect 
the whole court into a tribunal of exami- 
nation, let a certain number of able and 
intelligent men ofletteis and science, un- 
connected with the college, he appointed 
exaininator«. Such was the idea of mar- 
quis Wellesley, and adopted in his noble 
iuatiiutiou — lie declared that no indivi- 
dual connected with the college should ex- 
ercise the functions of an examiner; but 
more particulaily lie interdicted the pro- 
fessors from that duty. Let the court of 
proprietor have a fair, open, and undis- 
guised examination of the pupils, and 
not a secret and covert one, as suggested 
by professor Malthus. Secrecy is alway.s 
suspicious, and when the hon. director 
proposed that secrecy should be observed 
in this case, he (Mr. Hume) considered 
it as the meaus of excluding all fair and 
impartial inquiry into the state of the 
college. The first blush— the prima facie 
aspect of such a proposition, demonstrated 
that there was something behind the cur- 
tain, which it was thought prudent to 
keep in the dark. If the advocates of the 
college had any thing to complain of by 
reason of misrepresentation or error, on 
the part of those who sought inquiry, it 
was their own fault; for it was natura) 9 
when such difficulties were thrown in the 
way of inquiry, that the human mind 
should form notions injurious to the sub- 
ject matter of its research ; but which, if 
left open to inquiry, it might come to 
very different conclusions. The advo - 
cates of the college, however, had con- 
tented themselves with reciiminatieu. 
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instead of taking up the gauntlet of in- 
quiry. Shrinking from the inquiry, 
which, he must take it, they were ah aid 
to meet, they had shielded themselves 
under the defenceless armour of recrimi- 
nation ; and they recommended their 
partizans to i eject the question altogether 
without investigation. They had con- 
tented themselves with saying, that it was 
irregular and unfair to condemn before 
inquiry ; but at the same time they re- 
fused to those who, they say, have pre- 
ferred charges, the opportunity of making 
good their accusations. It could not, 
however, be too often enforced, that the 
object of his hon. and learned friend 
was simply to inquire, and not to con- 
demn without a hearing. If there be any 
irregularity iii the present proceedings it 
lies at the doors of those, whose aim and 
endeavour has been to smother and pre- 
sent all inquiry, by answering substantial 
and serious statements by unfounded and 
unfair crimination. The advocates of the 
college did not hesitate to admit that 
there had been grounds for inquiiy ex- 
tremely numerous, and he had piovcd 
that they were as stiong as they were nu- 
merous; but, iu^toud of manfully meet- 
ing them, they called upon the court to 
tefuseall inquiiy because the present was 
not the proper time, and that things were 
now going on well at the college. Of the 
candour or justice of such a piocecditig — 
of its effect upon the cause which they 
professed to espouse, the court and the 
world would judge. Undoubtedly, this 
course of couduct appealed the more ex- 
traordinary, when those very advocates 
admitted that the diiectors had, in vari- 
ous instances, departed ftom their esta- 
blished regulations — that they had acted 
contrary to the statutes of the college, 
and that they had suffered persons to go 
out to India, whom they ought to know, 
by their expulsion from the college, were 
both incapable and dangerous subjects for 
the service of that empire. And yit, 
after these admissious, which could not 
be explained away, the hon. chairman 
even was against inquiry — the hon. ex-di- 
rector was against inquiiy, and above all, 
the hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. It. 
Grant) who, as the champion of the col- 
lege, had so loudly challenged inquiry, 
thought the motion for inquiiy ought to 
be rejected. But were the court of pro- 
prietors, with such suong facts as they 
had before them, to be told, that inquiry 
was not requisite, and that examination 
could be no fair test of the qualities of 
their servants— when it was an invariable 
rule and practice that the whole of the 
Company’3 surgeons — and the whole of 
their naval officers were admitted into 
the service upon that test, what became 
of the argument that that test was falla- 
cious and inefficient in estimating the 


qualifications of the civil servant*? 
To meet them in their own way, he would 
ask, what security the Company had that 
the young men sent from Hertfoid col- 
lege, who all underwent examinations, 
were fit for the service, if exami- 
nation or test were no criterion by 
which to judge of their qualifications? 
If test was necessary in clergymen, and in 
every other branch of the service, what 
distinguishing circumstance was there 
which should exempt the ci. il servants of 
the Company from the like examination ? 
On the other hand, if test was considered 
sufficient to ascertain the qualifications of 
the medical, and naval, and clerical ser- 
vants, why should not the like principle 
be adopted with respect to the candidates 
for the civil service, who, like the others, 
might acquire their education in other se- 
minaries of the counn y ? Heallv the ar- 
guments he had heard from the honorable 
director and his learned relative upon this 
subject weic fallacious and futile beyond 
any that he had ever heard submitted by 
men of common sen^e ! — f Hear hear !) 

His honorable and learned friend had 
been subjected to a good deal of harsli 
observation when he asserted that the 
number of rustications and expuNious 
clearly evinced the viscioivmess of the col* 
lege. Now if there was really no founda* 
tion for what had been said by his hon. 
and learned friend upon this subject, 
why did the couit of directors refuse to 
ptoduce the documents in refutation of the 
charge ? The directors had refused such 
papers as would dismiss tl?c statements on 
the one hand, or support them on the 
other; and therefore the couit were left 
to draw their own conclusions from such 
facts as had been submitted to them, and 
as were notorious to every man. But it 
appeared to him (Mr. H.) that the best 
proof in suppoit of his hou. and learned 
friend's motion for inquiry was that the 
directors feared that it would appear on 
investigation that the vices of the college 
which they punhlivd l>y then severe and 
unheard of laws, had been mainly cu- 
couragcd and produced by their own con- 
duct ; and therefore what had been offer- 
ed against inquiry by the advocates of the 
college, so far from refuting the clear 
arguments of his hon. and learned 
friend was a disgraceful confiimation of 
them. 

He had great objection to detain 
the court longer, and regretted that he 
should have had occasion to say so much 
upon the subject. But there were one or 
two points more to which he should beg 
leave to call their attention. He had en- 
deavoured to shew that the whole ot the 
argument brought before the court, and 
stated as facts by the advocates of the col- 
lege, had turned out to be quite contrary 
to fu:-u. On the other baud he had 
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fellow n that flic speech of hi- lion, and 
learned friend was furnished throughout 
upon substantial and tangible evidence, 
rad that it was no way invalidated by the 
sweeping assertions and general declara- 
tions by whicii it had been encountered. 
He had listened with attention to every- 
thing that had been said by those who 
came for w aid for the avowed purpose of 
saying every thing they could iu favor of 
the college ; but he confessed after all 
their iugenuity aud ability, it appeared to 
him, that they had been unable to shew 
that his hon. and learned friend’s state- 
ments were inconsistent with the facts 
upon which he built his speech. If the 
court believed the documents which had 
toeen laid before them ; if they gave credit 
to the opinions of their own court of di- 
rectors, they must be convinced that no- 
thing had been said on this side of the 
question which was inconsistent with 
truth. Abundant evidence had been laid 
before them to substantiate the charges 
made upon the subject of the insubordi- 
nation of the college. In addition to all 
the evidence which had been offered in 
proof of the numerous outrages committed, 
they had that of what took place iu the 
year 1815, and yet this was the period to 
which the advocates of the college wished 
to limit the inquiry — a period when the 
professors were armed with all the autho- 
rity which they required. In 1813 Mr. 
Malthas, iu his letter to Lord Grenville, 
had stated, that the influence of the court 
of directors had prevented the proiessois 
from exercising a due and proper controul 
over the college ; and contended that 
whilst the college wanted stability, tlicie 
was a power vested iu the directors hos- 
tile to the best interests of the institution, 
which never could answer the purpose in- 
tended, if it were not relieved from that 
power. Accordingly iu the act of parlia- 
ment passed in 1813, stability was given 
to the college, by a clause that it should 
not be altered otherwise than by the same 
power which gave it stability. Parliament 
further gave what Mr. Maltfius called for, 
the requisite means of preserving the 
college from ruin, namely, an uncontroul- 
abie and absolute power to the principal 
and professors. Mr. Malthus said, " Do 
not let us have any appeals to the court of 
directors against our decisions ; then if 
we don't do well, you may blame us.” 
What was the consequence of this conces- 
sion ? Had the college done well ? Did 
no cause of complaint since occur ? Why 
in the very next year, in 1815, one of the 
most disgraceful riots took place. But it 
might be asked to what he (Mr. H.) at- 
tributed that disposition to insubordina- 
tion which unhappily manifested itself so 
often In the college ? He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that it must, in a great 
measure, be attributed to the injudicious. 


tyidiitiical, and oveibcjun" *’ 0 !m 1 iiU of the 
piotes»orx theniseh Co, who, instead of 
securing the affection of then by 

firmness and consist! >icy — of eom'iin ring 
them by kindness and condeseentioo, ic- 
sorted to the most distant and liaugli'y 
demeanor, and the most inconsistent mea- 
sures of punishment. The young men 
weie seldom admonished when in ert or, 
but expelled without trial or appeal, and 
treated with the most obdurate severity. 
No man of reason or common m use could 
deny that there had been a great deal of 
unnecessary severity used by the profess- 
ors— severity which he, for one, feared had 
been the cause of many of the misfortunes 
which happened to the college, because 
the punishment was too great for the of- 
fence, and exercised ou many occasions 
with an unrelenting and arbitrary spirit. 
But in what state did the court find the 
college subsequent to the year 1815 ? 
Why Mr. Malthus, within the last six 
weeks, told them, “ We ha\e now had 
ten years' trial, without succeeding in our 
objects ; give us ten years more, and then 
let us see what we can do.” Was not 
this an admission that, notwithstanding 
the power given by the act of parliament 
in 1813, which it was said was to do 
everything, theie was something inherent- 
ly defective in the institution itself which 
required amendment ? Did not this state- 
ment warrant the court in saying that 
some inquiry was necessary? If there 
was nothing else upon which the court 
could proceed in demanding an investiga- 
tion, this alone afforded abundant ground 
for inquiry. The declaration of Mr. Mal- 
thus, that after ten years’ trial the college 
had not succeeded, and that it would re- 
quire ten years more to complete the ex- 
periment, demonstrated that inquiry was 
necessary. But the court of directors had 
thought proper to declare against all in- 
quiry. If they really thought the college 
could stand the test of inquiry, they 
would not withhold the documents which 
had been demanded. But they were satis- 
fied in their own cousciences,fi om a better 
acquaintance with the subject, that it 
would not stand the ordeal of investiga- 
tion. Refusing all investigation must 
satisfy every reasonable mind that the 
college cannot stand the trial ; aud this 
was the point of view in which the advo- 
cates of the college ought to consider the 
subject ; for they must be well aware that 
the refusal of these papers, so far from 
clearing the college from suspicion, only 
confirmed more strongly the suspicions 
already entertained. Secrecy always en- 
gendered suspicion ; and whether the di- 
rectors got rid of the question by the 
power of numbers, or by the side-wind 
manoeuvre of moving the previous ques- 
tion, still an indelible convictiou must 
remain upon the mind of every caudid aud 
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dispassionate man, that there was some- 
thing damnatory to the college behind 
the curtain which they dare not bring 
forward. But against such an irregular 
mode of stifling the voice of inquiry— 
against such an unfair and unjust mode of 
proceeding, he must strongly protest. Un- 
doubtedly numbers might afford the di- 
rectors a temporary shelter from the 
prying eyes of justice ; but it would be a 
short-lived security. Disturbances would, 
ere long, again take place in the college, 
ami force themselves on the public, how- 
ever unpleasant they might be. Under 
such a government tiie college could not 
long remain quiet. His lion, and learned 
friend, with his usual candour, liberality, 
and delicacy, had brought the matter be- 
fore this court, in the hope that justice 
would be done by those who were so 
much interested in the question. He had 
done that which he thought due to the 
professors, to th<* diieetors, and to this 
court, and in endeavouring to attain his 
object, he was actuated by no hosti’e feel- 
ing. But in the name of justice and of 
humanity, he demanded that inquiry 
which he thought the subject required. 
The court might be assured that the arti- 
fice of moving the previous question would 
not g"t rid of the subject — for fuither dis- 
turbances, from the present seeds, would 
and must come out. He appealed to the 
candour of the court, whether any reason- 
able answer had been given to his hon. 
and learned friend'-, statement of facts 
and reasons for inquiry ? His hon. and 
it iu lied friend had lnougi.t ftvivatd his 
motion with abundant rvh.*-»ice to justify 
th“ inquiiv, but >n tin ;«* y discussion 
whk.li baa now taken place, much moie 
inipoiUnt fact- h id come out as it were 
by mi suit. The < unit of directors them- 
selves bad unaware* let in *onie most im- 
portant evident, which afforded damning 
proul ot the wcakncM’* of the cause which 
the; bad been supporting. Many highly 
intert-tiiiu hats and important reports 
had escaped them in their zeal in suppoit 
of their own cause; and here he again 
besought them to let the whole budget 
ot official cones pond cnce come out — 
for come out it would some time nr 
other. But with these official reports 
they were well acquainted, and were 
afraid of publicity — as secrecy would 
shield them and the college, he had little 
hope of their coming out through the di- 
rector sense of justice or candour. Did 
not, however, the evidence already pro- 
duced, warrant his hon. and learned 
friend in eveiy step he had taken ? If this 
were so, he called upon the court to lend 
their assistance to his hon. and learned 
friend iu the cause of those who had a 
right to look for piotection. He called 
upon them to intercede on behalf of the 
youths who sought promotion hi honor a- 


ble means on the theatre of India, aqd 
inquiry whether they were fairly dealt by 
in their probationary career at Hertford 
college ? — and whether the interests of 
the Company are served by the education 
and discipline there ? Surely these were le- 
gitimate objects of inquiry, and an inquiry 
which this court had a right to demand. 
They had a right to see whether an in- 
stitution maintained at such an enormous 
expense to the proprietors really answered 
the purpose. If Hertford college be really 
a proper place for education let it be 
continued, but do not compel the pa- 
rents (to use his learned friend's words) 
to immolate their children at the shrine 
of vice — do not compel them to give 
up all superintendence of the moral edu- 
cation of their sons — do not I entreat 
yon, insist that, they shall go to Hertford, 
college right or wrong without any refe- 
ience to improvement by that or other 
means of education. Was it not a libel 
against the character of Englishmen, and 
against common sense, to say that parents 
would not exert themselves to educate 
their children to any test, tint the court 
of directors would impose ? Did not the 
court every day see children educated for 
the highest and most important functions 
of church and state, from the ordinary 
and natural motive of interest and ambi- 
tion which every parent had to see his 
son properly educated and provided for in 
life. Was it to be supposed that parents 
were so dead to the value of appointments 
in India, as to neglect the necessary 
means ot sufficiently educating their sons 
for such appointments ? Surely they 
would feel a stronger inteiest in qualify- 
ing them than any which the Company 
and its learned professors could entertain; 
and iu indulging their natmal feelings, 
they would be actuated by higher objects 
— namely, iu giving them a religious and 
moral education, as well as a political ami 
scientific one. By iudulging parents in 
the opportunity of educating their son* 
in tlieii own waj, so as to quality them 
to aiiMiei the Company's teH, they would 
at the same time have their morals pure 
and untainted, by taking care to keip 
them apart from the contagion of th«u 
vice, which, it was now too late to den}, 
had been found unhappih to exist in 
Hertford college. Wa* it not notorious 
that families of the first respectability 
gave to their sons and relations the best 
education the count! > could afford, and 
at a greater expense than that of Har- 
ford, in the hopes of procuring lor them 
a situation in the church, oi under the 
government, of a few hundreds a-year to 
establish them in life: and can it fin a 
moment he supposed, that there wiiMe 
an unwillingness in any family t<. n\\< u 
t licit »ous who may have lire <>l«i id an 
appointment to India. *wn>t' X . 
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year 1 , «ueh an education as might be pre- 
scribed by tlie Company for persons en- 
tering into their service ? ! I Here he 
must conect a notion of the hon. ex-di- 
rector who had supposed that the present 
motion bcfoie the court, and the objec- 
tions which had been made from time to 
time to the college, originated in a parsi- 
monious feeling — the proprietors resting 
their opposition upon the ground of ex- 
pense. The hou. ex-director was under a 
complete mistake, — it was not on account 
of the expense of the establishment (al- 
though that ought never to be lost sight 
of] that this question was brought for- 
ward ; but it arose fiom a proposition 
made by the court of directors to add to 
the expense of the institution, a salary 
for an assistant professor to teach the 
oriental languages, which the hon. ex-di- 
rector had lepeatedly told the court was 
never meant to be a leading or important 
feature of education in the college. Now, 
after the voluntary testimony of professor 
Malthas who had lately informed the 
public, that after ten yeats* trial the col- 
lege had not answered its object ; after the 
declaration of the hou. ex-director, that 
it never was intended to teach the young 
men at Hertford any thing else than the 
usual branches of European literature and 
science ; and after the declaration of my 
lord Minto in 1815, that Mr. Stirling was 
the only young man “ who had ever ar- 
€t rived from Hertford with a knowledge 
€t of the languages beyond mediocrity ;** it 
seemed to him impossible for the direc- 
tors to resist this call for inquiry into the 
real state of the college, .and the causes of 
Its failure. Hut without the testimonies 
of so important witnesses, as lie had now 
quoted, Ills lion, and learned friend had 
brought forward a volume of evidence 
which no ingenuity could answer. He 
had produced many instances of such gla- 
ring defects in the institution, as must 
strike every candid mind with irresistible 
conviction. Certainly he (Mr. H.) would 
not enter into all the points which his 
hon. and learned friend bad dwelt upon 
with so much force and eloquence ; but 
there was one topic which his hon. and 
learned friend had urged with peculiar 
emphasis ; and in his view of it, he (Mr, 
Tl.) most cordially concurred. His hon. 
and learned friend had shewn in their 
True colour the character of the statutes, 
and had justly described them as abomi- 
nable and iniquitous. He had most pro- 
perly exposed and condemned the injus- 
tice, and the cruelty, of the principle 
which considered the students as in statu 
pv pilar i, and yet treated their errors 
with all the severity of men. Nothing 
certainly could be more inconsistent with 
th*» principles of British justice than this 
doctrine. If the young men at the col- 
l*'ge were to be considered only tu statu 


pupilari , why not treat them with that 
indulgence and consideration for the levi- 
ties and follies of youth, which such a 
state required ? On the other hand if 
they were to be punished with all the se- 
verity of men, why debar them of the 
rights and privileges belonging to every 
British subject ? — Why not practice to- 
wards them those principles, which they 
were taught by their learned piofessor of 
British law, to believe were the peculiar 
attributes of English justice. It had been 
argued by the hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. R. Grant) that the statutes of the 
college treated them in all respects as 
children ; — if this were so, upon what 
principle were they denied the privilege of 
having justice administered on that foot- 
ing, why were they to be put out of the 
pale of tlie English law, and punished 
with all the rigour of persons who were 
really amenable to it ? This undoubtedly 
was a matter of most seiions importance 
and imperiously demanded inquiry. He 
should only detain them to state one cate 
as an example of the manner in which the 
college counci I acted upon the statutes of the 
college, that the court may judge between 
tlie learned gentleman (Mr. R. Grant) and 
his learned friend (Mr. Jackson) of the jus- 
tice and lenity' of both statutes and con- 
duct. In the riot at the college in Nov. 
1815, when upwards of one fourth of the 
young men were implicated, tlie college 
council, instead of only punishing those 
who were really guilty, actually inflicted 
the seveic punishment of expulsion from 
the college, and of exclusion from every 
other branch of the Company's service, 
whether medical, marine, or military, 
on many young men, whom, from some 
former acts of conduct, or from pique, or 
whim, they choose to select — theiein, by 
an arbitrary, and perhaps most unjust 
act, ruining the youths, and heaping sor- 
rows on their parents. 

The following is a copy of a letter from 
the official officer of the college to the 
friend of one of the young men expelled. 

“ East- India College , 11 th Nov. 1815. 

“ Sir, — It is my painful duty to inform 
" you officially that the council, not being 
** able to delect the persons concerned in 

the outrage of Thursday evening, have 
“ been under the necessity of having rc- 
“ course to the statute tv hick enable* 
“ them to select certain persons whom 
“ they conceive most likely to be con- 

“ cerned. Mr. is unhappily amongst 

“ that number, and I have takeu for 
“ granted that he will be received into 
" your house. — I can only add, that I re- 
“ main your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ B. Bridge, Reg.” 

With such facts as these before the 
court, could it be said that there wa« no 
data to go upon ? No man of an unpie- 
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judiceu and feeling mind could dispute 
that a very strong case for inquiry had 
been completely made out ; and therefoie 
he hoped and trusted the court would 
not sanction by their rote of this day, the 
secret, suspicious, and unworthy conduct 
of those gentlemen who refused all in- 
quiry. He said unworthy conduct ; for 
if truth was really the object, it was un- 
worthy of the court of directors — unwor- 
thy the character of the professors, and 
unworthy of the proprietors, to refuse to 
elicit tiuth by inquiry ; for in that point 
of view they were acting directly contrary 
to what they professed to wish, but which, 
in reality they were afraid to meet. If 
the result of the inquiry should be fa- 
vouiable and honoiable to the college, 
no man would more sincerely rejoice than 
he should ; because, although it was im- 
possible to dispute the past and present 
facts upon which the inquiry was brought 
forward, yet that the inquiry would be 
the means of bringing back the college to 
such a state of amendment and improve- 
ment, as to afford a rational probability 
that the establishment would be perma- 
nent. And here he begged to caution the 
proprietors against the unfair insinuations 
which had beeu thrown out, that it was 
the wish of the author of this motion for 
inquiry, to abolish the college without due 
consideration. That was tar from their 
wish, and they had uo view of that kind 
in bringing forward the question of in- 
quiry. On the contrary, it was found upon 
inquiry to have answered the purpose, it 
was their wish that it should he con- 
tinued: but if it turned out that the vari- 
ous facts and statements upon which the 
question of inquiry was submitted to the 
-court, were founded in truth, then it 
would become a serious question whether 
the institution ought any longer to be con- 
tinued. For his own part he bad uo hesi- 
tation in expressing a candid and consci- 
entious belief that if the case did go to 
the inquiry the result would be unfavour- 
able to the college. The documents 
which had been pioduccd strengthened this* 
belief, — public opinion tended veiy much 
to confirm it, and above all it was coiro- 
borated by the testimony of those who 
were independent and disinterested men, 
resident in the neighbourhood of the col- 
lege:— for in spite of all that Mr. Mal- 
thus had said, and all that the piofcssois 
could say, he wtis disposed to take the 
fair, candid, and unbiassed opinion of the 
country gentlemen of Hertford against the 
testimony ot all the interested professors 
put together. In every view of the case 
hd wa3 ready, notwithstanding what had 
been 3aid by Mi . Malthas to their discre- 


dit, to believe the testimony of the coun- 
try gentlemen, who umst be taken to 
speak from disinterested motives, in 
preference to that of persons who were 
in every way interested in vindicating the 
character of the college. The learned 
gentleman had read a letter from Lord 
John Tovvnshend, as if in tar our of the 
college ; but no document could prove in 
a stronger point of view that the whole of 
the gentlemen of the county entertained 
the same opinion of the college as those 
who supported the present motion. — It 
can hardly be supposed on the one hand 
that the whole of the countiy gentlemen 
of the county had any motive for malig- 
ning the institution, or saying of it that 
which was nntruej whereas, on the other 
hand, the interested friends of the college 
had every inducement in the world to pal- 
liate the objections urged against it in 
order to secure its continuance and their 
salaries. He, therefore, cautioned the 
court against the imputation of the learn- 
ed advocate of the college, when he as- 
serted that the authois of this motion 
were interested in the downfall ot the 
college, prejudiced against its character, 
and ignorant of the real histoiy of it.— 
Setting the testimony of the disinterested 
supporters ot the motion tor inquiry, 
which that learned gentleman had thought 
proper (with what right or justice he best 
kuoiv) to designate as the enemies of the 
college, and the testimony of the interested 
professors and opposers of all inquiry de- 
signated by some gentlemen as the friends 
ot the college, entirely aside, the court 
were in fact possessed of the most disin- 
terested, aud the best evidence which 
could be adduced upon the subject, name- 
ly, the opiuiou of the independent coun- 
try gentlemen of England,*— and official 
documents from which the most irrefraga- 
ble testimony could be produced to prove 
all the statements of his hon. and learned 
friend touching the degree of proficiency 
in the Oriental languages and other 
sciences, and the demeanour of the young 
men, and the general ch&iactei of the col- 
lege. ruder these circumstances, he 
hoped aud tiusted, that every man in this 
c»urt, who h.idany regard tor the charac- 
ter of the pioprietors, for the reputation 
of the court of Unectots, tor the honor 
of the college, or for the interests ot India, 
would manfully stand up hi support of the 
motion made by Ins lion, and learned 
friend fur inquiry afier truth, to enable 
them best to come to a calm, a deliberate, 
and a candid consideration of this most 
i mportau t subject . 

( To be continued.) 
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Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 

MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, 
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The late excellent Mr. Tolfrey, whose 
death we record on a following page, had 
completed the Pali translation of the New 
Testament to the end of Paul’s epistle to 
Philemon, and the Singalese to the end of 
the 2d chapter of 2d epistle to Timothy. 

The Colombo Auxiliary Bible Society 
have resolved that a letter be written to 
the Parent Society, informing them of the 
deplorable misfortune which the society 
has sustained iu the untimely death of 
Mr. W. Tolfiey, and the measuies taken 
to prevent an interruption in the publica- 
tion of the Singalese scriptures. The 
Committee also resolved to express their 
esteem for Mr. Tolfrey, by erecting a mo- 
nument to his memory in the church of 
Colombo. 

The Sermon upon the Mount, and the 


Discourses of our Saviour, have just beea 
printed from the new Singalese transla- 
tion, by the Colombo Auxiliary Bible 1 
Society. 

We have the satisfaction to announce 
the opening of the New Wesleyan Mission 
House in the Petta, on Sunday, 22d De- 
cember. His Excelleucy the Governor, 
who with his accustomed benevolence aud 
zeal to promote Christianity, sanctioned 
and generously assisted the missionaries 
at the commencement oftheir uudet taking, 
attended their place of worship on this 
interesting occasion, and was accom- 
panied by Lady Brownrigg, the principal 
gentlemen of the civil and military estab- 
lishment, many of the respectable Dutch 
and native inhabitants, attended with 
others of every gradation in society. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


MARiriME DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRAL 
ASIA. 

Extract from the Hobart Town* Ga- 
zette , and Southern Reporter , May 11, 
1816.— We are happy to lay before our 
readers the following very interesting 
journal of Lieutenant Jeffrits, of H. M. 
armed brig Kangaroo, on her voyage from 
port Jackson to Ceylon ; which is highly 
creditable aud meritorious to the nautical 
abilities of Lieutenant Jeffries ; and as 
t>»e publication of a new track in seas 
abounding with reefs and shoals in every 
dnectiou, to the imminent danger of the 
navigator, inu»t prove of the greatest im- 
port aud utility to the commercial world ; 
more especially that part of it which en- 
joys the trade of Austral Asia and Bengal, 
besides adding to the general stock of 
nautical knowledge:— 

His Majesty’s armed brig Kangaroo, 
commanded by Lieutenant Jeffries, sailed 
from Port Jackson the 19th of April 1815, 
for the island of Ceylon, for the purpose 
of conveying to their regiment the various 
detachments of the73d that had remained, 
aud who, witli their families, amounted 
to about one hundred persons iu number. 
Intending to make the pa."sage through 
Torres S traits. Captain Jeffries ran along 
the coasts as far as Harvey’s Bay, which 
lies in about 24£° S. Latitude; when 
hading the weather ■grow thick aud unfa- 
% our able as he approached Wreck Reef, he 
Mimed a resolution to try the passage in- 
side the Gieat Barrier Reefs, which com- 
in a bout 23°, and extend as far as 
* South YValcZ 


lat. 10° S. Captain Jeffries followed Cap- 
tain Cook’s track along the coast of New 
Holland, considering it in all respects pre- 
ferable to the outer passage, in which al- 
most every vessel that has adopted it has 
fallen in with unknown reefs aud shoals. 
Having observed that officer’s track as 
nearly as was possible, until he readied 
that part of the coast which lies off En- 
deavour river, Captain J. was left to his 
own judgment in running down an im- 
mense track that had been hitherto unex- 
plored. On the 28th of April at noon, he 
rounded Breaksea Sprit, Harvey’s Bay, 
aud hauled in towards the coast to the 
westward ; passed the Keppel island, and 
anchored at Point Bowen, for the purpose 
of getting fresh water, as her old stOek, 
which had been taken on board at Port 
Jackson during an extremely dry season, 
had become putrid. The launch, upon 
her watering expedition, was driven fifteen 
miles to leeward of Port Bowen, by an 
unexpected gale of wind, and this accident 
detained the vessel several days. After 
leaving Port Bowen, Capt. J. continued as 
nearly as possible in the track of our cele- 
brated but unfortunate countryman* and 
always ran down in the day-time such, 
parts of the coast as Capt. Cook had pass- 
ed by night, deriving thence an occasion of 
describing places which in Captain Cook’s 
unlimited extent of observation have un- 
avoidably escaped his more minute at- 
tention. 

Having passed Northumberland ami 
Cumberland islands, Capt. J. made Whit- 
sunday passage upon Whit-sunday 
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Capt. Cook had previously done in the En- 
deavour, thirty-five years before, from 
which circumstance the Passage took its 
name. There is something pleasingly 
coincident in the circumstance of two 
British commanders having upon that par-* 
tlcular day anchored in the same remote 
and unfrequented spot— the knowledge of 
which brought to recollection the iramor- 
tal Cook, and filled the mind with reve- 
rential awe and sympathy. 

At Cape Sandwich Capt. J. had com- 
munication with the natives, who were 
very friendly, and conveyed fruits to the 
vessel. The men are rather stouter than 
the natives of this southern part of the 
coast ; but iu point of iudustry, or appa- 
rent genius, there is scarcely any diffe- 
rence. They have a fruit among them in 
shape and colour resembling the man- 
gosteen of the East, and in taste the Eng- 
lish medlar. By the 28th of May, Capt. 
J. had proceeded as far as Capt. Cook’s 
track extended, he having there borne 
away, from a consideration that the coast 
beyond that Strait was an impracticable 
labyrinth. In the evening Capt. J. hove 
too off Turtle island, intending to ex- 
amine the coast to the northward before 
he went outside the reef ; and as the 
inshore passage had never been tried, it 
was examined with the most minute at- 
tention, and found to be all clear as far as 
the eye could traverse. By so encourag- 
ing a prospect Capt. J. was led to deter- 
mine on the experiment, and more parti- 
cularly so, from the recollection that 
whenever Captain Cook stood off he had 
mostly met with difficulties. 

From this day (the 29th), till the 1st of 
June, Capt. J. continued by day to sail 
along that unexplored coast, and at night 
bringing up under the lee of some rock, 
reef, or shoal, wdiitth were numberless. 
On the night of the 30th of May, Capt. j. 
anchored under a large group of islands, 
to which he gave the name of Flinders’ 
Group. Ascending a high mountain, at 
daylight, he examined the coast, and per- 
ceived a chain of reefs along it as far as 
the eye could penetrate. Weighed, ami 
standing along the coast close in shore, ar- 
rived at the entrance of an amazingly ex- 
tensive bay, orgulph, at least thirty miles 
in depth, to which he gave the name of 
Princess Charlotte Bay ; the land about 
this part of the coast appeared much finer 
than any other Capt. J. had seen, present- 
ing a fine green, moderately wooded, and 
bearing a considerable resemblance to the 
interior of this (Van Diemen’s Laud) 
island. 

Capt. J. found a safe and clear passage 
from three to five miles off the shore, and 
from seveu to nine miles appeared a con- 
tinuation of the reef and sand banks com- 
mencing off Endeavour River, or rather 


from Cape Grafton, from whence the 
chain was first discovered. 

On the 1st of June, at half past twelve, 
the vessel fell in suddenly with a dark red 
coloured water, which from the vertical 
position of the sun was not peiceived until 
within fifty yards, the helm was instantly 
put hard at port, and the vessel going 
between five and six knots, cleared a coral 
shoal which had given the red colour to 
the water, within the narrow distance of 
ten yards. This danger was fir^t observ- 
ed by the captain, who was fortunately at 
the mast head with three seamen, em- 
ployed for the look-out. Cpou examina- 
tion, the changed colour of the water was 
found to have been occasioned by a bed or 
mushroom coral rock, about four feet 
under water. The latitude of this dauee- 
rous rock is 13 deg. 32 min. 5 sec. S. 
and the longitude, by lunar observation, 
143 deg. 47 min. East. 

On the 2d, Capt. J. having parsed the 
unexplored part of the coast, fell into 
Captain Bligh’s track in the Bounty’s 
launch, and proceeding along shore, bad 
an opportunity of observing the correct- 
ness of the charts; but notwithstanding 
which, about forty minutes past 1 P. M. 
the brig grouuded on a sand bank not via- 
ble, on which there was only from nine to 
twelve feet water, with upwards of ten fa- 
thoms water within a ship’s length to the 
eastward, Capt. J. sent an anchor out, 
which unfortunately came home, ami ren- 
dered it liecessai \ to lighten the ship by 
starting her water over board, together 
with a quantity of luggage. 'I he anchor 
was again sent out, and toil’, mutely 
held, and by the exertions of the soldiers 
and seamen, Capt. J. had t lie happiness to 
find Lis vessel afloat at half past thiee the 
same afternoon ; soon after which, tame 
to anchor and examined the damage, 
which was veiy trivial, and soon set to 
rights. This shoal lies about two miles 
and a half west of Boh Head, the sound- 
ings along that part of the coast varying 
from five to twenty lathom 6 *. 

On the fitl>, after having iuu thtoueh 
all t lie reef> laid down in Capt. KiindeiV 
chart, Capt. J. doubled Cape Vork, and 
found it to be an island, and not pait of 
the main land, a> heretofore ‘‘opposed. 
Here the vessel anchored for the night, 
and next morning found one of the 
bower anchors broke, which was attribu- 
ted to the foulness of the ground, aud was 
the only part where foul ground had been 
met with. This day ft he 7 th; pawed 
through Torres* Straits, on the side called 
Endeavour Straits, and found from three 
to three and a half fathoms water at abou t 
half flood, which soundings toiitimied till 
within a few miles of Booby Island. Here 
the vessel anchored for the night, and 
thence shaped her couroe for Timor, which 

M 2 
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she reached the 19th, and having refresh- 
ed, sailed again on the 26tli tor the bland 
of Ceylon, where she anchored in Colom- 
bo roads on the 24th of July. 

We noticed in our paper of last wet k, 
the loss of an infant during this very criti- 
cal passage, with the exception of which 
melancholy occurrence, Capt. J. had the 
happiness to land the detachment, with 
their latuilies, in a state of he; 1th, which 
from the variety of climates aud changes 
of atmosphere passed through, could not 
have been hoped for. 

Capt. J. recommends to commanders of 
vessels going to India by the way of 
Torres* Straits, to keep the land close 
aboaid from their leaving port Jackson or 
Van Dieman's Laud, anchoring at night, 
as occasion may direct, when they get 
among the reefs. A continued chain of 
sand banks and shoals extends from Cape 
Grafton, which is in lat. 17 deg. S. to 
Cape York, wh ch is in lat. 10 deg. 30 min. 
with numerous nanow passages no more 
than a mile wide from four to fourteen 
miles off shore. This passage Capt. J. 
observes is perfectly safe to ships of 
moderate dratt of water, with the excep- 
tion of the two dangers which he hitherto 
eucounu red. 

By His Majesty’s armed bug Kangaroo, 
the colouy received an increase of inhabi- 
tants by foi ty male and sixty female con- 
victs ; but as the male convicts were the 
very worst of characters selected from the 
gaol gang of Sydney, they had scarcely- 
been twelve hours on shore before several 
of them were committed to gaol for depre- 
dations. 

The resources of the Isle of Van Die- 
men are daily de\ eloping ; two harbours 
by the bold aud enterprising perseverance 
of an individual, in a whale-boat, have 
been discovered on the bleak and western 
shot e of the isle. — The southernmost 
of those harbours, named port Davey,i> of 
the utmost importance to the navigator, 
as it lies about nine miles to the north- 
ward of South West Cape ; and is a most 
excellent hiirbour, divided into two arms 
extending some miles into the country. — 
On the shores of this harbour are gieat 
quantities of the timber named Huon 
Pine — the superior value of this wood for 
every purpose of joiner’s and cabinet work, 
from the closeness, regularity, and beau- 
ty of itsgiain, is generally acknowledged 
— it will also be eminently serviceable ia 
building ot boats, especially whale-boats, 
from its lightness, buoyancy, and inde- 
structibility from worms — it thus becomes 
a valuable article to the architect, boat- 
builder, and merchant. 

To the northward of Port Davev, in lat. 
48 deg. 10 min. S. and lougitude 145 deg. 
30 win. east, is another harbour named 
Macquarie Harbour, of very considerable 


extent, into which a river that runs a 
considerable distance through the country 
disembogues itself; untoitunately at a 
small distance from the mouth ot the har- 
bour, or lather at the harboui’s mouth, is 
a bar that extends across its entrance, 
having no more than nine feet water ove- 
il, which will for ever render it impossir 
ble to be navigated but by very small 
craft: as Mr. M'Carty is just returned 
from thence with a cargo of Huon Wood, 
he has favoured us with the following de- 
scription of the harbour : — 

“ Mr. Printer, — To gratify my own 
mind respecting the liat hour, and river 
lately discovered on the west coast of 
Van Diemen’s Land, known by the names 
of Macquarie Harbour, and Gordon river. 
I for the second time sailed in my brig 
(the Sophia) for that harbour. — On the 
5th day we came to anchor outside of the 
bar in seven fathom water, to wait for the 
tide, as the current runs at the rate of 
six and .seven knots an hour, aud there 
not being more than one and a half fathom 
water over the bar. — Captain Fcen con- 
ceiving he could make out a channel, 
kept the starboard shore on board close iu 
shore; the soundings after passing the 
bar, were seven fathom, then ten, aud re- 
gularly decreasing to two fathoms at the 
distance of twenty miles from the bar, 
wlieie we were obliged to bring up; not 
having sufficient water to proceed further. 
Ft on; the entrance of the harbour we en- 
countered shoals for the fiist ten miles, 
haring a very nairow channel between 
them : we then continued our course up 
the harbour in a whale-boat ; having ad- 
vanced about two miles further, we found 
on the northern shore a quantity cfco.il— 
the find we observed was on the beach, 
and washed by the salt waiter; an immense 
bed, but how deep we could not a^ceitain; 
on further inspection, we tound the bank 
from the river was nearly all coal, in stiata 
of six feet thick, then a few feet strata of 
clay, and then coal again. — We much la- 
mented the impossibility of proceeding with 
the brig to this place. On the folio wiugday 
we continued our course up the harbour, 
to the entrance of Gordon river ; we com- 
puted the distance from the mouth of the 
harbour to Gordon river, to be about fifty 
miles — pursuing our course up the river 
we arrived at the First FaIN (similar to 
the Falls of Derwent j, and wli eh we con- 
sidered to he fifty miles tmther iu land, 
through, as we supposed, the western 
mountains, as it runs m ai i\ due east from 
the hai hour’s mouth e t’'eu procured 
om cargo by drift i nu the wood down 
to the brig, and on our letum down the 
river, Capt. Feen made another attempt to 
sound a passage, iu which he happily suc- 
ceeded, so that there is no doubt but any 
vessel that can cross the bar at the en* 
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trance, may go within half a mile of the 
Falls, and lay at anchor within ten yards 
of the coal mine. —The mountains on the 
northern shore, where the coal is, are 
barren, hut the res>t are generally covered 
with myrtle and pine. 

Yours, &c. 

Dennis McCarty.” 

In addition to the above great discovery 
of an inexhaustible mineot coal, coal has 
been found at various places on the isle ; 
and more i* likely to he discovered on 
contiu. ing our researches: — good riate 
ha* been found, and a limestone quarry 
has been opened ?rd worked wbhin a 
mile and a h.df ot Gobait town, the 
mortar from wlocli is cstnnnc!, good for 
mason’s wo’ k, hut not so uood a** she'J- 
lime [W jc i is to be had .u um greatest 
abundant r . for ihi plaisteiei’s use.' -For 
the benefit of tue farmer most excellent 
niaih af'ourds everywhere , and lime- 
stone been discoveied in various parts 
of the con itry. — On Mr. Gunning’s beau- 
tiful estate at the coal livei , lime of a very 
good quality has] eon made, and might be 
carried m to a*iy extent: — ft cm these 
two tiatur.il ..induction?*, limestone and 
marie, we derive immediate and tutnre 
advantage*: immediate, fmm the facility 
wiih which lime can he obtained toi erect- 
ing luij.ding.s on the newly settled farms, 
and ten the improvement of the buildings 
on the old ; — the future advantage is, 
that w hen the general, rich, and highly 
fertile. >*oii of the isle should be exhausted 
by a succession of crops, or a sjstem of 
bad husbandly, then the lime and marie 
will be manures of incalculable value. — 
But so very rich and productive is the soil, 
and so genial the clime to eveiy species of 
husbandry, that it will be a long series of 
years before recourse must be had to 
either one or the other. —These are natu- 
ral advantages tlve country of Port Jack- 
son doth now possess, and which will en- 
able the agricultmmo of Van Diemen’s 
lard to ci iy on their concerns with much 
gie.itd "Vice'-v than tue inhabitants of 
Putt Jark-on will en r he enabled to do, 
ns neither marie or hmecdonc have 
hitherto been found on the eastern side ot 
the Blue Mountains. 

We cannot but highly applaud the en- 
terprising mind of Mr. D. hPC.irtv in ex- 
ploring these harbours ; scarce had the 
discoveiy of them been auuounced by 
Mr. Kelly, than he resolved to visit them. 
In his first attempt he was unfor- 
tunate us to lo e his schooner at Port Da- 
vey. On his return to 1 Sobai t Tow u, his 
ardour ro purMie thi> object was unsub- 
dued, although he had met with so severe 
a h. , *s — ’ ’mr xspeiior to the difficulties 
he ha.. . d, nu to the hazaids 

arid perils he was likely to meet with on 4 
tempestuous, and almost unknown coa^t, 
le a.< 4 * sailed m bis brw. and w rt s m> 


happj as to sui mount every obstacle in his 
perilous voyage; and to return in safety 
with a valuable cargo, as the ren ard of his 
toil. 

A flood at Havvkesbnry lias taken place 
in consequence or the late rains, which is 
declated to have been within two feet of 
the height of the memo! abb* flood of 
August 1809. On 'lhursdav, the 30th 
ultimo, a violent rain set in. and conti- 
nued without intermission the whole of 
that and the following day ami night. On 
Saturday mottling the rise of the river 
became every where alarming, and those 
who had neglected to «ecme their grain 
upon ;be higher lands, became hopeless of 
saving any pait of it The lower banks 
were inundated on Sat ui clay morning; 
and at noon the water in the river ap- 
peared for some time very nearly stagnant, 
owing to The branching out of the efflux 
jr/o innnmeiable channels contiguous to 
its source*. On Sunday moruiny, the 
‘ceutMvas extremely dieary, the settlers, 
with their farniht’, had from necessity 
abandoned such of then houses and farms 
as wen* likely to be inundated, and a 
wateiy waste presented itself on every 
side. It was toitnnate, however, that 
the flood had come gradually on, and given 
time for the e-cape of those who in low 
situations might otherwise have become 
its victims. On Sunday night, the water 
wa** at its greatest height, which, being 
only two feet levs than the August flood 
of 1809, (which was eighty-six feet be- 
yond the level of the river,', it happens 
fortunately, that the sustained loss is tri- 
vial compated with what it might have 
been at any other time of the year, for the 
uncollected maize *.\ ill mostly be preserved 
from rotting in the field by an immediate 
pulling and diving, and the wheat that has 
been sown, which cannot exceed one-sixth 
of the universal crop, is supposed not to 
be injuied, uuless in particular placer, 
where the ground is itself washed away 
front local ( anses. 

About on Sunday evening t lie ebb 
became evident at Richmond, and about 
ttn the water h ui det lined seveial indie*. 
The town ot \\ ind«oi was filled with the 
unfortunate w.mdei cis, and ro money is 
not \ery plentiful among i lie ntt lei s, hos- 
pitality was nece 5 sui lly called in to supply 
its place. 'Fhe inhabitants of that settle- 
ment are habituated to misfortunes of this 
It’nd, and thn-c whoMiffer, naturally look 
foiwaul to their ftllow settle! s lor relief 
in the>e horrible casts of emergency, and 
it is strange to consider and to know, that 
per 4 'n> ot the most rioleut and 1r. con- 
genial tempers and dispositions hare 
upo 1 these distressing occasions opt tied 
their doors, and conformed thorn? elves to 
the manners of associated brines. 

Several person 1 ' are repot toil to h* 
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frowned, but we have no reason to sup- 
pose that any of these reports are correct, 
on the contrary, we hope they will prove 
otherwise. 

Of all the floods that ever happened in 
tbe colony, and .articularly so high as this 
has been, less damage has on the present 
occasion been experienced; in face no pub-' 
lie loss has been sustained, however there 
psay here and there have been individual 
sufferers, for it happens that the month 
of May is the best sowing season for 
prise at, but that the latter fortnight being 
attended with a succession of rains, little 
»owing has been accomplished, compared 
•with what it would have been had the 
weather been flue, in which latter case 
three parts of the wheat crop would have 
been planted, instead of which one-sixth 
has not been sown. That those settlers 
who do not sow afresh must inevitably 
run a great risk of having no crop, there 
c*n be no doubt, but it is a question at the 
same time, whether it would not be better 
to sow afresh upon a land manured by the 
sediments left by the flood, than to trust 
to the chance of a seed which may have 
lost its vegetating powers from excessive 
moisture. This is a question to which 
the farmer should particularly apply him- 
self ; and if, from experience, he should be 
conscious that a field of new sown wheat 
Is not liable to injury from a few days’ 
water laying upon it, he will of course 
content himself with ridding the ground 
©f filth, and place a sole dependance in his 
crops ; but should he, upon the other hand, 
have an extensive and very large crop de- 
pending on the same chance, it certainly 
would be advisable to consider the case 
well, and rather to sow again upon an im- 
proved strata (for the flood improves the 
toil) than to trust to the possibility of 
s crop from a seed that had been satu- 
rated by extreme vicissitudes. The last 
flood of August 1809, was remarkable for 
the loss of lives, and other unfortunate 
events ; there is now, however, sufficient 
time to sow the ground again, if ne- 
cessary ; and we do not hesitate to say, 
that five damage generally considered has 
been less by a vast calculation than if it 
liad happened at any other season of tlie 
year whatever. 

A journal kept by the people lately re- 
turned from Macquarie island, of the 
earthquakes felt there, states the first to 
have taken place on the 31st of October 
last, at one in the afternoon, which over- 
threw rocks, and gave to the ground the 
motion of a wave for several seconds. 
Several men were thrown off their legs, 
and one was considerably hurt by his fall, 
but soon recovered. At two o’clock the 
tame afternoon, another earthquake was 
felt, another at four o’clock, and ten 
during the night ; all ot which were ac- 


companied with a noise iu the earth like 
that of distant thunder ; the wind north- 
ward and westward. The 1st of Novem- 
ber another shock was felt ; and as the 
people were employed in distaut divisions, 
their observation of the effects produced 
by the phenomena was more general. An 
overseer of a gang states tnat he witness- 
ed the falling of several mountains, and 
the rocking of others, which seemed to 
have separated from the summit to the 
base. On the 3d of November, hard fro&t 
and heavy snow, two very severe shocks 
were felt. The 5th, 9th, and 11th, were 
attended with the same alarming pheno- 
mena. The 7th, 8th, and 9th of Decem- 
ber, one was felt on each day ; and also on 
the 16th of January and 1st of April. 
The first, which was upon the 31st of Oc- 
tober, was generally supposed to have been 
the most alarming. It was preceded by a 
clouded atmosphere, of se\&en days du- 
ration, in the course of which neither sun, 
moou, or stars were seen. The peoplp 
weie much alarmed, and expected nothing 
short of the island’s total disappearance, 
or of being engulphed within its bowels. 

We some time since mentioned that a. 
book had been found on an island in or 
near Torres* Straits, intimating the loss of 
the Eliza, C aptain Murray, on his passage 
from hence to Bengal; aud the melan- 
choly fact is now confirmed by Captain 
Williams, of the Frederick, by whom the 
book was found, giving ‘ a journal of pro- 
ceedings of two boats belonging to the 
Eliza, w recked the 1 1th of June, 1815/ , 

A monstrous birth is stated to have 
taken place in the city of Jypore : the 
wife of a Biamin, named Kisiiun Ham, 
had been brought to bed of a girl with 
four faces and four legs. When this omi- 
nous circumstance was related to the 
Kaja, lie instantly oi tiered a charitable 
donation to be made to the poor, to avert 
the calamity which such au occurrence 
was supposed to threaten . — Ceylon Gaz „ 

Cinnamon Stone . — Specimens of rock 
have lately been brought from Ceylon to 
London, which consist of Schalstones, 
Quartz, and Cinnamon-stone. The Schal- 
stone forms the principal constituent, and 
possesses all the characters of that variety, 
which is found in the Bannat of Tones- 
war. The Quartz is regularly distributed* 
and without any appearance of crystalliza- 
tion. The Cinnamon-stone is ingrains, 
aud distributed throughout the mass ; but 
very few of these grains exhibit any traces 
of a crystalline form, and in those in 
which any appearance of that form can 
be discerned, it is extremely imperfect. 
The difference between the Ceylon rock 
and that which is found in the Bannat, 
which contains the Cinnamon -stone, is^ 
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that the former contains Quartz, instead 
of blue calcareous spar, which constitutes 
one of the ingredients in the other. 


Mr. 3. A. Pope, translator of the Ardi 
Viraf Nameh, proposes to publish by sub- 
scription, the Maritime Philology of Hin- 
dustan, comprising a dictionary of all the 
sea- terms used by the nations of Bengal, 
ss well as those of Western India : with 
their derivations, and from whence adopt- 
ed ; with most of the proper names in 
Arabic, Guzeratee, Coneauee, and in the 
common jargon of Hindustan, in Chinese, 
and many in Malabare and Malayese ; 
with a dissertation on the present state 
of Arabian, Indian, Chinese, and Malay 
Navigation ; and notices respecting all 
the maritime tribes. The work will in- 
clude, besides the sea-terms and phrases, 
many geographical and commercial terms 
and deseriptions. To which will be pre- 
fixed a dissertation on the poems sung 
and recited by all the maritime tribes of 
Arabia and India. 

A Malay officer at Calpentyn has at- 
tained the great age of 115. He paid his 
respects to ids Excellency the Governor 
In 1814, when upon a tour of inspection. 
The following is a summary of aged per- 
sons at three stations on Ceylon : 

5 of 70 years of age. 

1 — 72 
1 — 73 
1 — 74 
3 — 75 
1—77 
12 — 80 
- 2 — 81 
' 55 — 82 

1 — 83 
1—84 
1—85 

2 — yo 
1 — 53 
1 — 98 
1 —115 


Two very fine birds of paradise were 
lately brought to Madias by a gentleman 
lately arrived from tiie Moluccas. They 
are, we believe, the first livinc sp. ciincus 
of this very beautiful bird which bare been 
*efn here.— Madras. 

On 2d February fast au American ves- 
sel, sailing about 300 miles from the 
Asores, and 700 from Madeira, sustained 
a shock of earthquake as severe as if it had 
struck on a rock. The captain sounded 
immediately, but found no bottom. Ou 
his arrival at Madeira the cause was ex- 
plained. It was there very violent for 
four or five minutes. 


We do not remember ever to have wit- 
nessed sucli heavy rains as have fallen ia 
the course of the last three months. Let- 
ters from Attepitia state that the rains ia 
the interior have been extremely heavy, 
and that the rivers have in consequeaoa 
risen to an astonishing height. The in- 
undation has been so great as to sweep 
away large forest trees, and carry the* 
down the adjacent torrents with incon- 
ceivable rapidity. Branches have been 
seen rising above the surface of tlie water 
to the height of thirty feet.— Cegton. 

Thermometer at the Colombo Library. 
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In the press and speedily will be pub- 
lished, on superfine wove paper, but 
pressed, iu 4to. price £l Is. extra boards, 

Urh - chih - tsze - lien - *c 



yin - pe - Rcaou ; being a paral- 
lel drawn between the two intended 
Chinese dictionaries, by the Rev. Robert 
Morrison and Antonio Montutei, L.L.D.- 
toecther with Mon icon's Hone Siniea, 1 
new edition, with the text, containing 
abo\e HHiO characters of t! c popular 
Chmcac priinei, San tsc hn u r . 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

An Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Bengal Native Infantry; 
from its first Formation ; together with 
a Detail of the Services ou which the 
several Battalions have been employed 
during tliat Period. By the late Captain 
John Williams, of the Invalid KstubHsh- 
inent of the Bengal Army. With pfcitcs, 
8vo. 12>. 

The Asiatic Res ait hr*, .»d, 12. 4-,,, 
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fcaa Just been received from Calcutta, 
frice £2. 2s. 

The Co'ouies, and the present Ameri- 
can Revolution. Translated from the 
French of 'I De Pradt, formerly Arch- 
bishop of Maliues. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The History of the British Revolution ; 
recording all the Events connected with 
that Ti abaction in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, down to the Capitulation of 
Limerick in 1691, in the last of these 
Kingdoms inclusive. By George Moore, 
Esq. 1 vol. 8 vo. 14s. 

Lai la Rookh, an Oriental Romance. By 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 1 vol. 4to. £2, 2s. 

Also, Illustrations to the Poem, en- 
graved by Charles Ilcath, fiom paintings 
by R. Westall, R.A. Price £1. 5s. 

Manfred, a Drama, By the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 

Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, or 
an Accouut of a Tour made at the ex- 
pense of the Society of Dilettanti. By R. 
Chandler, D.D. Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
A new edition, 2 vols. 4to,j£2. 10. 

Malthus on Population ; a new edition 


with considerable additions. 3 vols. 8vo. 
jCl. 16s. The additions may be had 
separate, 1 vo,. 8*o. 8s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. No. LV. 

Spurzheim ou Insanity, royal 8vo. 14s. 

Harrington and Ormond, by Miss Edge- 
worth, 3 vols. 12tno. £l. Is. 

France,by Lady Morgan, 4to.^2 I2*.6d. 

Loss of tlie American Brig Commerce, 
wrecked on the Western Coast of Africa 
in 1815 ; with an Account of Tomhuctoo, 
and the hitherto undiscovered great Citv 
of Wassanah. By James Riley, late Mas- 
ter and Supercargo. 1 vol. 4to. £\. 16». 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Transactions of the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay, Vol. I. 4to. 

An Encyclopaedia Metropolitans, or 
Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on a* 
original plan, is m pieparatiou ; it will 
form 24 volumes, 4to with a 25th of 
Index, and be published in half- volumes. 

Rob Roy : a Novel. In 3 vols. By the 
Author of Waverly, &c. 
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CALCUTTA. 

THE UKHBARS. 

Our present Ukhbars contain some de- 
Y uls of the pioceedings at the court of 
Kaboo!. On the 22d Nov. the Prince 
Kumran had attain written to his father 
the King, expressing his surprise, that his 
.Majesty had not yet taken advantage of his 
previous communications, on the subject 
of the kingdom of Iran ; and urging him 
to repair to Khurasan, which, from the 
distracted state of the government, and 
the weak, and impel feet administration 
of the governor of Futteh Ulee Shah, 
as well as the ready disposition of the 
people, to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the King, offered an easy conquest, and 
consequent means of extending hN royal 
dominions, on the western frontier of 
Kabool. Independently of these favour- 
able circumstances, there was another 
which would contribute to the accom- 
plishment of the design. The mal-con- 
tents, who had collected under the stand- 
ard of Mohoined Uesa’s widow, 'have 
considerably increased in numbers, and 
have made repeated applications to the 
Prince, to invite Muhtnood Shah to the 
conquest of Kborasan, again>t the ruler 
of which their fury still continues kin- 
dled ; and on whom they have sworn to 
avenge the death of their chief. Muh- 
mood, in consequence of these pressing 
solicitations ou the part oi the Prince, 


had, at first, resolved to proceed in per- 
son ; but on the remonstrances of Futteh 
Khau, his Vizier, and on account of the 
dangerous predominance of the Skhs, i» 
the direction of Cashmere, which re- 
quired his pre*euce to restore tranquillity, 
his Majesty determined to postpone the 
expedition to the ensuiug year ; and, a* 
present, to disjiatch ten thousand chosen 
troops, with a» sufficient supply from lii.- 
treasury to Khorasan, to enable his son 
to commence hostilities immediately. 
After these arrangements the Kin-; 
marched with his entire army toward' 
Pesbawur, to punish the aggressions o. 
the Sikhs, and to frustrate the designs 
which Runjeet Singh entertaius agaius: 
that portion of bis dominions. 

In the Ukhbars that advert to Runjeet 
Singh’s movements it is stated, that hav- 
ing quitted Noorpoor, in the beginning <?f 
last month, he had arrived at Kliot Kaug- 
rah, where he was very cordially received 
by the Rajah : a salute was fiied from the 
fort on his entry ; but that having subse- 
quently attempted to proceed ou his Way 
to Cashmere, his army experienced such 
severe loss, from the intense cold, and 
the unusual quantity of snow, which has 
fallen this year in that part of the coun- 
try, that he was obliged to fall back on 
Khot Kangrah, and wait till the weather 
permitted his further progress. 

From Choice Mulicsur, we learn tlrav 
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the Peshwa’s Vakeel had cautioned Mul- 
her Uao of the dangerous consequences 
to which he was rendering himself and 
his country liable, by abetting the depre- 
dations of the Pindaris, and Mulhar 
Kao had, in reply, intimated, that he had 
already issued orders to Ameer Khan, to 
send reinforcements from the division of 
the army under his command, to act in 
concert with the forces ot the Peshwa. 
While the Maharaja was engaged in these 
deliberations, a Vakeel from the camp of 
the Pindaris readied the Court, and 
communicated, that the British troops 
had taken up their position at Thurbhoor 
Ghat (pass) ; and that a body cf the Pin- 
daris amounting to 7,000, had fallen in- 
to their rear, with the vie -v of cutting off 
supplies, h'uia^iiig the troops, and seiz- 
ing on tne baggage and ammunition : 
while 5,000 more occupied their front, 
threatening, but evading a general en- 
gagement. In a subset} uen t part of the 
Ukhbars it is stated that another horde of 
these freebooters, about 4,000 in num- 
ber, had crossed the Nerbudda rivci, and 
proceeded to Guzerat. 

The following ordinance parsed by the 
Governor Geneial in Council in March 
last, from which it will be seen that every 
soit of irregularity of servants, not 
amounting to crime, is comprehended in 
its provisions, and that individuals and 
families can have rediess if they substan- 
tiate their grievance. The ordinance has 
been followed by the Magistrates of Cal- 
cutta since its first promulgation. A ca'.e 
of not very uncommon ocelli rence came 
before the Police lately. A Khansaman 
had been in the habit of serving two 
masters, and receiving wages from both. 
One gentleman was accustomed to dine 
early, and the Khidmutgars waited on him 
at tea in the evening. But one day a few 
friends having called upon him, he order- 
ed dinner in the evening. The Khansa- 
man was not to be found, and on inquiry 
it was discovered that lie was engaged at 
the house of his second master. The fact 
being proved, lie was sentenced, in con- 
formity with the ordinance, to imprison- 
ment and hard labour for two mouths. 

Aud whereas domestic servants of every 
description, have an easy and speedy mode 
of redress for any assaults or violence 
committed against them by their masters 
or mistresses, under an ordinance regis- 
tered in the aforesaid Supreme Court, on 
the eleventh day of November, iu the year 
of our Lord I814 5 and for the recovery 
of their wages in the Court of Commis- 
sioners for the recovery of small debts ; 
but their masters and mistresses have no 
tribunal at present to appeal to against 
therti for any wilful miscarriage, til be- 
haviour, insolence , or neglect of duty. 
And whereas many complaints arise of 
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such miscarriage, ill behaviour, insolence, 
and neglect of duty, and of the want of 
lawful means to redress tfie same ; .ami 
it is thought by us just and reasonable, 
and t’>at ir w ill tend to preserve the good 
mder .m l civil government of the town of 
Ca'cutia and the said settlement of Fort 
Willi mi, if a suitable remedy be provided 
against the said grievances. 

Be it therefore fuither ordained that 
it shall and may be lawful for any 
two Justices of the Peace, acting iu and 
for the town of Calcutta and settlement 
of Fort William aforesaid, upon complaint 
made to them against any menial sen ant 
employed in or about the house or out- 
house, or in or about the stables or coach- 
houses of any person J11 Calcutta and the 
settlement of Fort William aforesaid, of 
and concerning any miscarriage, ill be- 
haviour, insolence , or neglect of duty , in 
such service, or towards his , her, or their 
respective masters or mistresses, to take 
cognisance of such complaiut, to issue 
their warrants for bringing the party or 
parties complained of before them, to hear 
tin* said narties, to examine witnesses, 
aud having taken in writing the substance 
of the complaint, defence, and evidence, 
t > acqint or convict the persons or persons 
so accused ; and in case of conviction, to 
adjudge the party so convicted to im- 
prisonment in the house of correction 01 
the town ot Calcutta and settlement of 
Fort William aforesaid, there to be kept 
to hard labour for a time not exceeding 
two months, or to imprisonment in the 
common goal of the said town of Calcutta 
and settlement of Fort William, for such 
time not exceeding two months, and by 
warrant under their hands and seals to 
commit the said offender or offenders ac- 
cordingly to their said respective sen- 
tences. 

Moira, 

N. B. Ed.monstone, 

ARCHD. StTON, 

G. Dowdeswell. 

Read and published this 23d March, 1316. 

A. Mactier, Heading Clerk. 

C. M. Ricketts, Chief Sec. to Govt . 

Calcutta, December 2 1st, 181G. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

Extract from the proceedings of a Ge- 
neral Court Martial, assembled at Fort 
William, in obedience to General Orders 
of the 0th instant, and held by a virtue 
of a warrant fiom his Excellency the Earl 
of Moira, K. G. Commander- in-Chief of 
ail the Forces in India, under date the 
6th of December, 1816. — Fort William, 
Monday, 9th of December, 1816. 

President. — Lieut- Colon el G. Richards, 
22d Native Regiment. 

Judge Advocate.— Lient.-Col. C. Fagon, 
Judge Advocate General, 

Charges.-— Assistant -Surveon Comn- 

Vol. IV. N 
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ton, 4th Volunteer Battalion, placed in 
arrest by the order of his Excellency the 
Right Hon. the Commander-in-Chief, on 
the following Charges : 

1st. For scandalous conduct at Sou- 
rabaya, on the 1st of August, 1816, in 
having gone to a public billiard-room in 
a state of intoxication, behaving in a 
manner unbecoming a gentleman, and 
wantonly and grossly insulting Captain 
Drury. 

2d. For contempt of authority on the 
same occasion, in refusing to obey the or- 
dcis of his superior officer, Lieut. Dwyer, 
who had desired, that he would consider 
himself underarrest, and return tohis home. 

3d. For conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman on the above mentioned 
dates, and for contempt of authority, in 
grossly abusing, threatening, and resist- 
ing Lieutenant and Adjutant Christie, 
when communicating to him the orders of 
his commanding officer. 

By order of the Bight Hon. the Com- 
mander in Chief. 

(Signed) Jas. Nicol, 

Act. Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 
Adjutant General’s office. 

Presidency of Fort William, 29tli of 
November. 

Sentence. — The Court having delibe- 
rately weighed the evidence before it, 
finds the prisoner guilty of the charges 
exhibited against him, and sentences him 
to be cashiered. 

The Court at the same time begs 
strongly to recommend him to the mercy 
of his F.xcellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

Approved and Confirmed. 

(Signed) Moira. 

The Commander-in-Chief agrees ful- 
ly in the consideration, (apparent on 
the proceedings) which have induced the 
Court to intercede for lenity in this case. 
— The sentence is accordingly remitted : 
but, as it would be unsafe, that Hospital 
Patients should be left to the treatment of 
a person subject to sudden aberrations of 
mind, the Commander-in-Chief will 
make an application to the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council, for putting Mr. Comp- 
ton on the pension list. 

By command, (Signed) C. J. Doyle. 

Lieut. Col.M. S. 

Assist.-Surg. Compton, is to be releas- 
ed from arrest on the publication of this 
Order at Barrackpore. 

Jas. Nicol, 

Act. Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 

The price of saltpetre is said to have 
risen so high as nine rupees a maund 
within the last two or three days, in con- 
sequence of the immense purchases by 
Americans and Portuguese, the Supreme 
Government having taken off the restric- 
tion which prevented the exportation by 
sea of that article except on vessels be- 
longing to British subjects, in favour of 


America and Portugal ; and it is expected 
that the indulgence will be generally ex- 
tended to all foreigners. The restrictions 
against the exportation of saltpetre to 
China remain in force. 

The following extract from a letter, 
communicating the loss of the ship Bri- 
tish Hero, from England, and last from 
Madras, contains the particulars of that 
disastrous event. 

“ Chittagong, Nov. 10, 1816. — Front 
the time we left Madras to the day of the 
fatal accident, we had uncommon fine 
weather with light variable winds, chiefly 
N. E. From the 31st of October we con- 
tinued sailing along shore, taking advan- 
tage of the land and sea breezes, and with 
the assistance of the currents gained fast 
to the northward. At noon on the 3d of 
November were in lat. 19° 29’ N. the 
weathernmost of the Broken Islands bear- 
ing N. 6 W. § W. the extremes to the 
southward S. J E. off shore about nine 
leagues. About noon the sea breeze com- 
menced, when we stood to the northward, 
supposing from the Directory, and the 
various charts on board , that there were 
not any dangers near us. At half-past six, 
p. M. going at the rate of four knots au 
hour, fine clear weather and smooth 
water ; the westtrnmost of the Broken 
Islands then bearing N. W. 6 N. middle 
Island North — nearest distance 7 miles ; 
the extremes to the southward S. E. 6 S. 
distance from the main land about 20 
miles, sounded, no ground, 3 fathoms ; 
turned the hands up to put the ship about, 
when in the act of putting the helm down 
she struck abaft upon a sunken rock, and 
instantly shipped the rudder. The shock 
was so slight, that at the moment we did 
not conceive she had sustained any seri- 
ous damage, but to my surprise, on sound- 
ing the well, found four feet water. All 
hands were instantly at the pumps, but 
in half an hour she gained upon us three 
feet. A little after seven I went down into 
the magazine, and found the water gush- 
ing in very fast from the heel of the stern- 
post, and there being then eight feet water 
in the hold, hoisted out the launch, and 
made every preparation for leaving tire 
ship, finding no hopes of keeping her 
afloat long. At eight lowered down all 
the boats, observing her to be gradually 
sinking, and at ten quitted the ship, the 
water being then up to her cabin deck, 
kept close to her, and at midnight had the 
mortification of seeing her go down in 
about eighteen fathoms water, distance 
about fourteen miles, as near as circum- 
stances would admit of our judging, from 
the main land. We immediately deter- 
mined on making the best of our way for 
this place, with only a gmall quantity of 
bread and a little water, which subsisted 
us from the 3d to the 9th. — I am sorry to 
say the Gig is not yet arrived ; — she se- 
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parated on the evening of the 5th ; but as 
she is well manned and armed, I am in 
hopes of seeing her to-morrow, unless 
they have landed on the Aracan coa>t. To 
Dr. McCrae and other European inhabi- 
tants of this place, myself and passengers 
and crew must ever be grateful for their 
hospitality and readiness to reuder us 
every assistance and comfort our unfor- 
tunate situation could require. — Ind. Gaz. 

Calcutta Gazette , Jan. 2, 1817. — The 
whole unfortunate persons cast away on 
the island of Prepans have now reach- 
ed town. The officers and men of his 
Majesty’s 78th, are in a much better con- 
dition than could have been pre-supposed 
from looking to the privations which they 
have undergone. Seven or eight casual- 
ties occurred on board tbe Nearchus and 
George ; chiefly from the debilitating ef- 
fects of cold on the worn out frames of 
old soldiers ; and from the shock caused 
by a sudden change from want to compa- 
rative plenty. We are however glad to 
hear, that among the survivors, the sick 
list is far from numerous. Having been 
disappointed in the expectations which we 
entertained, of obtaining a connected and 
detailed narrative of the sufferings of this 
detachment, during its dreary sojourn on 
this desert spot, and of the means by 
which it so long contrived to support ex- 
istence, we must be contented with pre- 
senting to our readers the few circum- 
stances which we have been able to pick 
up during casual conversations. When 
the party landed, a bag and a half of rice 
made up the whole stock of their provi- 
sions. It was clear that this would go no 
long way to feed above a hundred and six- 
ty persons. Measures were therefore^oou 
taken for exploring the island, and disco- 
vering its natural products. The party 
sent interior returned in three days, and 
brought the welcome tidings of its having 
found a more healthy place of encamp- 
ment, abounding in much purer water 
than any yet procured. Thither the whole 
of the Europeans repaired. The lascars 
and other natives however, formed a dis- 
tinct colony ; and as afterwards appeared, 
fared better than their late companions, 
having accidentally fallen in with a part 
of the shore, to which numbers of turtle 
resorted. The eggs of these animals af- 
forded them a safe and excellent repast. 
The Europeans less fortunate, at first had 
no other means of support than shell-fish, 
jungle berries, and a species of large rat, 
which burrowed near the shore. These 
were killed in the following manner. Du- 
ring the moon light nights, when they used 
to resort to tbe sea side in search of food 
they were knocked down on tbfe sand by 
parties, who silently lay in wait for them. 
As time aliped on, new resources suggest- 
ed themselves. Of these the most produc- 


tive was a weir, or inclosure formed of 
two walls with a centrical wattled work, 
for catching fish. The fish came in with 
the tide, and were left against the walls 
of the weir as the water ebbed. This 
scheme did not prove very' successful ex- 
cept during the spring tides. The men 
encourage^ by the cheering example of 
their officers, whom they saw sharing 
without murmur all their hardships, kept 
up their spirits wonderfully, and patient- 
ly waited for that relief which they hoped 
must soon come to their aid. The bit- 
terest part of their sufferings consisted in 
the repeated disappointment of their 
hopes. More than once a ship hove in 
sight, and after getting so close to the 
shore, that her crew could be plainly per- 
ceived on the deck, again stood out for 
sea ; as if in mockery of the poor meu 
whose eyes were eagerly bent to her for 
deliverance. In one case they followed 
the vessel during the whole day as she 
coasted the island ; and when exhausted 
by fatigue were at length forced by the ap- 
proach of night to give up the vain pur- 
suit. At another time a ship sent off a 
boat, which came so near to the land, 
that she seemed as if almost entering one 
of its creeks, and then without apparent 
cause suddenly dashed into deep water. 
It is difficult to account for these repeated 
disappointments on any olher supposition, 
than that the crews of The vessels felt 
alarmed at the red coats, and other mili- 
tary shew of the Highlanders. At last the 
Nautilus appeared, and fortunately put a 
period to the distress of the sufferers 
when want, disappointment, and de- 
jection, had equally exhausted their minds 
and bodies, and produced an unspeakable 
degree of depression. 

We formerly said, that the wide range 
of the epidemic precluded the possibility 
of ks being originally referred to any pure- 
ly local causes. Neither can the crowd- 
ing together of the troops be supposed 
mainly to assist its operations. For not 
alone the soldiers and their families — who 
from being promiscuously huddled toge- 
ther, would be most liable to infection 
if any such existed were subject to the dis- 
ease, but persons of every rank indiscrimi- 
nately, civilians and officers, fixed residents 
at the stations, and mere casual visitors have 
suffered. In one case a gentleman and bis 
wife arrived the one day in perfect health 
at Cawnpore, and next morning they were 
both on a sick bed. Thus it has been iu 
almost every family ; and although among 
the higher classes the deaths have not 
been very numerous, tbe suffering has 
beeu great and distressing. At Allaha- 
bad, the mortality has not been so great. 
The troops have removed from the Fort 
to tents pitched in a tope, in a healthy 
situation three miles distant ; a measure, 
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or which thp good effects were very soon 
apparent in the check given to the disease. 
The number of sick in the battalion com- 
posed of flank companies was jn the mid- 
ole of this mouth nearly too h studied. 
Up to the 19th inst. the death" had been 
twenty-one. Both at Cawnpore and this 
station, the fever is a remittent of a very 
violent type, fiequently running its course 
in three or four days ; and producing a 
■ deep yellow suffusion of the skin, as in 
the yellow fever of North America and the 
West Indies. We sincerely hope that the 
cold season, which is now rapidly steal- 
ing on, will, by restoring the air to its usu- 
al wholesome condition, re-establish the 
health of the troops. 

On Saturday last an ^formation exhi- 
bited by the Attorney General for the pur- 
pose of establishing a chaiity, directed by 
will of the late Major-General Claude 
Martin, was heard before the Supreme 
Coui tin its equitable jurisdiction. The 
testator by his will had directed that a 
charitable institution for the good of the 
town of Calcutta, should be earned into 
effect by Government or the Supreme 
Court ; and had appiopriated, in the fiist 
instance, two lacs of rupees for that pur- 
pose. A further sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand rupees was also directed to 
be paid for the same put pose, if sufficient 
should remain, after providing for pen- 
sions and other charitable establishments 
at Lucknow, Lyons aud Chandernagore. 
A seeming disci etion was left by the will, 
in respect to the precise nature of the in- 
stitution to be established at Calcutta ; 
but, in as mmh as it appeared by the 
ivhole tenor of the instrument that a 
school w as the object contemplated by the 
testator, and which he desired should be 
called “ La Martin ier,” the court by 
its decree, diiec ted that the charity should 
be established, as conformable as possible, 
to the intentions of the testator; and 
schemes are to be laid before the master 
for carrying the institution into effect. 
The schools will provide for the education 
of poor children of both sexes, and for 
their marriage aud advancement in life ; 
and the special directions in the will for 
commemorating the name of the founder 
of this charity will be attended to, in the 
scheme which may be adopted.— Oct. 31, 
1816. 

On the night of Wednesday the 24th of 
Sept, a set of jewels, amounting in value 
to nearly fifteen thousand rupees, was 
stolen from the house of General Stafford, 
in Garden Reach, by a female sweeper, 
named Luchmtui. The mode in which 
the thief was discoveied is singular, as 
shewing how little is required to awaken 
the suspicions of vigilant police, and of 
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what slender evUcuce it may fiequently 
avail itself to the accomplishment of the 
ends of public justice. It appeals that 
the thief, fearing discovery, had lett the 
u^ual hiehwav load, aud taken to some 
jungle, in which she was ob-ened by a 
woman named Ti.emnee. Suspicion be- 
imr created in this woman’s mind, by the 
oddue^a of this pioccedimi, slie communi- 
cated information of the cnciim-rance to 
Ghoolain bhag, the ICiddeipore Darogah ; 
two burkuudauzas were soon dispatched 
after hei, and she wa.- seemed and carried 
to the Thana. The jewels were found on 
searching her pettico its. She will be 
committed for trial. This is not the only 
instance of depiedatiou of recent occur- 
rence in the same neighbourhood. A 
daring attempt v\as some time ago made 
to carry off in the dead of the night, a 
lustre from the drawing mom of a gen- 
tleman’s inhabited dwelling house. The 
ruffians climbed up the wall of the house 
by the conductor of electricity, entered 
the hall, and having placed a table in its 
centre and mounted it, commenced deli- 
berately taking the chandelier to pieces, 
and packing it in baskets. They had well 
advanced in their work, when a detached 
piece fell, and by its crash awoke the ser- 
vants, sleeping below. Before they could 
reach the place, the villains had abscond- 
ed. An old link-boy of the family, le- 
cently turned off, is suspected of hating 
planned the robbery. 


SUPREME COURT. 

On Monday and Tuesday last the 
Court was occupied with the trial of 
Captain George Block and Mr. Alexander 
Dan>ick Rattray. 

The indictment stated, that on the 
26th Febiuaiy, 1816, Edward Uright- 
iuan, John Be Cruz, G. Tyler, and J. 
Cooke underwrote a policy of Insurance 
on the brig Helen for 30,000 rupees, 
on a voyage from Calcutta to all the 
ports and places within the limits of 
the Company’s trade, for six months 
from noon of the 26th February, until 
noon of the 26th August then next fol- 
lowing. 

That the defendant George Brock, be- 
ing and acting as master of the said brig, 
on board thereof, and A. D. Rattray be- 
ing an officer on board the said brig,— 
they. Brock aud Rattray, being respec- 
tively subjects of the King— on the 8th 
July, 1816, with force and arms on the 
high seas, and on the Admiralty jurisdic- 
tion of the said Court, about fifty leagues 
from Prince of Wales’ Island, did wick- 
edly, w ilfully and maliciously attempt to 
make a hole in and through the said brig, 
with the wicked and malicious intention 
thereby, then and there, feloniously and 
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wilfully, against the statute, to sink and 
destioy.the said brie, with intent thereby, 
wilfully and maliciously to prejudice the 
said underwriters. 

The Honorable the Chief Justice, hav- 
ing summed up the evidence in an able 
and perspicuous manner, and having 
commented on the nature and bearings 
of the testimony adduced, the Jury 
brought in a verdict for both the Defend- 
ants of Not Guilty. 

An army of 10,000 Chinese, it appears, 
had actually advanced against Nepaul ; 
the latest intelligence from Katmandoo, 
however, asserts that they have broken 
up camp, and retired into their own pro- 
vinces. 

Bheem Singh remains at the head of af- 
fairs in Nr pal. Raja Raj India Bik- 
ram Suh Bahadur Sliumsliir Sing, the 
young king, was invented on the 8th of 
December. 

Oct. 18.— The nature and extent of 
the accommodation allowed to Earopeau 
officers by the Genet al Orders ot Govern- 
ment of tlie 29th Dec. 1815, having been 
m some cases misunderstood, His excel- 
lency the Rialit Honorable the Governor 
General in Council, notifies for the in- 
formation of the Army, that European 
Officers wishing to remit money iroin 
one part of the country to another, are, 
vmder the provisions of that regulation, 
to receive bills from the Residents ot Delhi 
and Lucknow, from the Collectors of Re- 
venue, and from the Deputy Paymasters, 
as the case may be, only for such sums as 
may be actually deposited by them i«; their 
Treasuries, or for such sums as may be 
at the moment payable to the European 
Officers in question. 

Fort fFUliam, Noo. 1, 1816. — His 
Excellency the Right Honorable the Go- 
vernor Geueral in Couucil having bad 
under his consideration the subject of 
establishing one general rate of Exchange 
to be obseived in adjusting payments 
made at oue Presidency, on account of 
.mother ; and the rate of exchange fixed 
by the General Orders of the Govern- 
ment of the 6th July, 1812, for the ad- 
justment of payments made at this Pre- 
sidency to officers belonging to the esta- 
blishments of Fort St. George or Bom- 
bay, viz. Arcot or Bombay Rupees 350, 
to Sicca Rupees 325, appearing to unite 
with great simplicity in calculation, such 
a degree of accuracy, as to leave no ade- 
quate ground of objection to its adoption, 
whether considered in relation to the con- 
cerns of Government or of individuals, 
and on the whole to be greatly preferable to 
*ny other rate of exchange which has been 
suggested; his Lordship in Council has been 
pleased to determine that the above rate 
of exchange shall be applied to all pay- 


ments made at this Presidency on ac- 
count of either of the other Presidencies; 
with exception to payments on account of 
his Majesty’s Nary in India, and to the 
pay ot the troops of one Presidency on 
actual service at either of the others, 
which will be regulated as heretofore. 

The adoption of the same measure at 
the Presidencies of FoitSt. George and 
Bombay will be recommended by his Ex- 
cellency in Council to the Governments of 
those Presidencies respectively. 

Fort IViUiam , Oct. 18, 1816. — The 
Right Honorable the Governor General 
in Council is pleased to resolve that tlie 
same rules which regulate the grant of 
full or half batta, and full or half tent al- 
lowance to commissioned officers attached 
to European corps, at the different posts 
and stations under this Presidency, shall 
be considered applicable to conductors of 
ordnance. 

On the 4th of Nov. the two Malays 
convicted of the murder of Capt. Matson 
suffered the awful sentence of the law on 
board a sloop, opposite the old Fort 
Ghaut. 

On the 15th Nov. was published an 
Address from the Managers and Visitors 
of the Belfast Academical Institution, to 
the BritiMi and Irish Residents in lu- 
dia. Subscriptions are received by Mesa. 
Alexander, and Co. 

Meerut w as visited by a dreadful l.ail 
storm on the 9th November. 

On the 1st September, the new Portu- 
guese Protestant Chapel at Columbo was 
consecrated. The ceremony was attend- 
ed by the Governor and most of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. 

On the 30th November, the Anniver- 
sary of St. Andrew was celebrated. 

Sale prices of European and Staple 
Goods, at the Import Warehouse, 1st and 
2d of Nov. 1816:— 

Manufactured Copper, 


Sheathing 

16 N 



Do. .... 

16 



Do. .... 

20 



Do. .. .. 

22 | 

per .> 1 

0 0 

Do. .. .. 

24 



Do. .... 

26 

49 

0 0 

Thick 

73 

45 

0 0 

Do 

90 

49 

0 0 

Coinage for Bengal 

73 

45 

0 0 

Copper Bolts 


50 

0 0 

Do. Kails 




Do. Sheathing 

u 



Do. Do. 

if ; 

> 50 

0 0 

Do. Do. 

H 1 



Wood Do. 

J 



Battery and Brass Copper 



Brass 

. . 

41 

8 1 

Lead in Pigs . . . . 


12 

4 0 

Iron (Swedish fiat bars) 

5 

8 0 
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Do. (Sq. rod in bundles) 5 0 0 

Do. (Nail rod do. 4 14 0 

Board Cloth, fine medley 
Town Scarlet, per yard 14 0 3 

Broad Cloth, fine, 

Sasou Green 7 8 0 

Cavalry Grey 8 0 0 

Broad Cloth, fine, 

Yellow 4 40 

Broad Cloth, Aurora . . . . 4 6 0 

Broad Cloth, Ordinary, 

Blue 3 90 

Crimson 3 8 0 

Emerald Green 3 10 0 

Saxon Green 4 0 0 

Lacca 2 80 

Yellow 3 8 0 

Cadies Cloth, 

Black 900 

French Grey 8 4 0 

Kerseymere, 

Drab, Corded 3 12 0 

Stone colour 3 12 0 

Embossed Cloth . . . . 2 8 0 

Narrow P'opets, Fine, 

Scarlet per piece . . . . 36 8 0 

Narrow Purpets, Ordinary, 

Blue 22 8 0 

Shawls and Scarfs, 

Persian Scarfs 47 0 0 

Ironmongers’ Ware, 

Brass cover plate Locks, 8 inch. 10 0 0 
Do. 8 1? 0 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

18th Beg. Native Infantry.— Senior 
Ensign James Paterson, to be Lieutenant 
from the 6th of October, 1816, vice 
Bayley deceased. 

His Excellency the Right Honorable 
the Governor General in Council is pleased 
to appoint Ensign Wilton of Engineers, 
to survey that portion of the Ruugpoie 
District, which i3 situated to the east- 
ward of the Burrampooter River, and 
such parts of the country inhabited by 
the Garrow tribes as may be accessible.. 

Lieutenant George Arnold of the 2d 
reg. of Native Cavalry, to the vacant si- 
tuation of Fort Adjutant and Barrack 
Master at Agra, vice Captain Phipps, 
to be Superintendant of Civil and Military 
Buildings in the Lower Provinces. 

Oct. 22, 1816.— The Governor General 
in Council was pleased in the Political 
Department, under date 12th inst. to ap- 
point Lieut. Salmon,. Adjutant to the 2d 
Batt. 18th Reg. of N. I. to command 
Lieut. Col. Bradshaw’s Escort, in the 
room of Lieut. Boileau. 

Major T. Anbury of Engineers, to be 
Garrison Engineer and Executive Officer 
at Delhi. 

FURLOUGHS TO EUROPE. 

13M Dec.— Lieut. R. P. Pelly, 2d N. 1. 

Mr. Surgeon 1. Wilson, of the Rung- 
poor local Batt. 


administrations to estates. 

November, 1816. 

Mr. Peter Millar. — Administrator, D. 
Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Major W. Milliiigcham. — Administra- 
tor, D. Heming, Esq. Registiar. 

Mr. Charles Frank Wroughton, Admi- 
nistrator, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Capt. N. Lechatt. — Executor, Capt. W. 
A. Bailey, of the American ship Horatio. 

Mr. Thomas ChaiJes. — Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. W. Henry Bainbridge. — Adminis- 
trator, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Henry Harvay. — Executor, Mr. W. 
Hall. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals • 

Roscoe, Bean, Nov, 22 , Liverpool. 

Netler, Theaker, 26 , London. 

Richaids, Me Clure, 28, Liverpool. 

Departures. 

Lord Castlereagli, Duiam, China. 

Albion, Tisher, England. 

Hamilton, Greenough, Portsmouth. 

Kirk Ella, Dipnall, London. 

Northumbrian, Lawson, Ditto. 

Albion, Oliver, England. 

Caledonia, Roberts, London. 

Lady Lushington, Corling, Ditto. 

Marq.of Anglesea, Moorson, Ditto. 


BIRTHS, 

Oet. 24th. Mrs. F. L. Barber, Of a daughter. 

29th. Lady of Lieutenant Colonel Weguelan, 
Commissary Creweral, of a son. 

24th. Lady of Lieutenant Reynolds, 1st Bat. 
tahon, 2d Regiment, N. I. of a daughter. 

28th. Mrs. Ebenezer Thompson, of a son. 

23. Mrs. Hermina Caroline Rice, of a son, 

28- Lady of Joseph Gonsalves, Esq, of a daugh- 
ter. 

16. Mrs. Caroline Baker, of a son. 

3d. Lady of John Snum, E«>q. of the Civil 
Service, of a son. 

16 . Lady of Capt. YV, C. Faithful Commandant 
of 1 st Grenadier Battalion, ol a daughter. 

13. Lady of Capt A, C. Baumgardt, of the ship 
Emma, of a daughter. 

16. Lady of James Henry Crawford, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

I. Lady Elizabeth Richardson, of a son. 

12. Mrs. E. YV. Lowrie, of a son. 

Sept. 25. Lady of John Bird, Esq, of a son. 

Nov. 27* Lady of Lieutenant W, Playfair, «tb 
Reg. N. I. Superintendent of Military Roads, of 
a daughter. 

29. Laay of Captain John Beam, of the ship 
Harnett, of a son. 

29. Mrs. G. Gill, of a daughter. 

23. Mrs. Edward d’Cruz, of a son. 

13. Lady of Capt. J. Nesbitt, 3d N. I. of a son. 

14. The Lady of Edward Watson, Esq. of the 

Civil Service, of a son. , 

15. Mrs. Rogers, of a son the infant died the 
same day. 

17 . At Chin6urah, the Lady of Dr. Vos, of a son. 

Oct. 26. Mrs. Edmonds, of a son. 

Nov. 13. _ At Sheherghariy, the Lady of Georgp 
Playfair, Esq. Civil Surgeon, Ramgurb, of a 
son. 

Oct. 28. At Gray, the Lady of Abercromby Dick, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

marriages. 

Oct. 25. Ensign C. I. Crane* of the 4th N. I. 
to Miss Sophia Atbanasa. 

Mr. A. Fleming to Miss Charlotte White. 

Mr. M. Augier to Mias 1. E. Dufonr. 

90. Mr. Peter South to Miss. Elizabeth Baker. 

Nov. 8. Mr. Smith to Miss Helen Mackenzie. 
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Oct Q. William Henry Abbot, Esq. to Lucy 

Maria Waits. 

Nov. 20. W. Nepean, son of Sir Evan Nepean, 
Bart, to Miss M. H. Becher, eldest daughter 
of Capt. Becher. 

Dec. 9 . J, H. Barlow, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
to MissE. Robertson. 

Nov. 20- The Rev. Mr. Robert May to Miss 
Elizabeth Balfour. 

h. Mr. Thomas Swtnden to Miss Anna Maria 
Ramsay. 

15. Mr. Francis Roberts, jun. to Miss Ann 
Barose. 

16 . Mr. Charles Martin to Miss Anna Maria 
Vallente, 

DEATHS. 

1 st Nov. Hercules Scott, Esq. of the firm of 
Messrs. Jas. Scott and Co, » 

27th Oct. Thomas Charles, Esq. M. D. Assist- 
ant Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment, aged 
21 years. 

28 th Sept. Capt. M. B. Laing, of the Ship Lord 
Castlereagh, aged 33 years, 

22 d July. By accidentally falling overboard, 
from the Phillippa, on his return from England 
to his father, Master Samuel Hutteman, aged 
16 years. 

98th Oct. Mr. Johnson Viellet, indigo planter, 
aged 46. 

Infant son of Ebenezer Thompson. Esq. 

James Charles Eastcrbrook, Esq. late Chief 
Officer of the Ship Barroza. 

Cant. N. Beale, aged 40. 

2 d Nov. Mrs. Susannah Mayr.ars. 

Mr. Walter Brady, Assistant at the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Botanic Garden. 

Frances, the infant daughter of J. Gilmore, Esq. 
fcth. Lady Catchick, aged 38. 

7th, Mr. Elhngwood, Officer of an American 
Ship. 

10 th. Sauritz Pay, Esq. Civil Servant of His 
Danish Majesty' at Serampore. 

12th Oct. Capt. N. Hitchings. 

Lieut. Col. Bolton Mainwaring, of 16th. N. I. 
Capt. Richard Higgott. 

26 th Dec. Lady of C. Burton, Esq. 

17th Nov. At Cawnpoor, the lady of Capt. J. 

Maling, Deputy Paymaster at that station. 

21 st 'ept. In the army at Jaula, after a few days 
illness, Lieut. D. Parslow, of the 2 d Batt. 61 n. 
Regiment. 

1 st Nov. — - ■ Grandison, aged 4 years and 2 
months, son of F. Hawkins, Esq. of the Civil 
Service. 

At Dinapoor, of the fever. Ensign J. Dickons, 
H. M. 24th foot. 

19th. On board H. C, ship, Astell, John, second 
son of Aaron Chapman, Esq. 

3d April. On board H. C. ship, Earl Balcarras, 
Robert, son of Rev. R. Jones, D. D. 

On the 30th September last, on board tbc Mary 
Ann Transport, on his retnrn from Java to 
Bengal, Capt, R. Cock, Com, the left Winr 
L, I. Batt. Ben. Vol. 

Lately, at Futtyghur, Lieutenant Charles Web- 
ster, of the 2 d Battalion 5th Regiment Native 
Infantry. 

On the 18 th November, Mrs. Anna Dias — 
aged 36. 

At sea, on the 19 th September, after a few days 
illness. Captain Hawkey, of the ship Barroas, 
sincerely and unfeignedly regretted by every 
one th^t knew him. 

At Delhi, on the 26 th September, Christopher 
Childs, Esq. Assistant Surgeon,— much esteem- 
ed and universally regietted. 

At Allahabad, on the 1 st December, Grandison, 
aged 4 years and 2 months. Son of Fianci3 
Hawkins, Esq. of the Civil Service. 

At Berhampore, on the 3d December, Master 
George Edward Bunny,— aged 17 . 


MADRAS. 

Private letters from Madras bring the 
most melancholy accounts of the atroci- 
ties of the Pindaris. Lieutenant Keighley 
ot the 3d Madras cavalry, was taken on his 
way from Hydrabad by a baud of these 


marauders, who burnt the unfortunate 
officer in his cot, to which he was confined 
by illness, and from which he was unable 
to rise ; they executed the horrid barba- 
rity by placing under him bags steeped in 
oil. The district of Ganjam has been laid 
desolate, and every species of cruelty and 
plunder practised by these hitherto suc- 
cessful invaders. The measure of ap- 
pointing Sibundi or revenue corps waa 
abandoned by the Madras government, 
which have armed the Peons. 

Lieut. Bolton of the infantry is reported 
to have fallen by treachery in an enter- 
prize against the Pindaris. 


BIRTHS. 

At the Presidency, on the 24th November, the 
Lady of J. H. D. Ogilvie, Esq. of the Honour- 

*'.•€ * r;»;i « « f <sn. 

V »v . 1 •' 1: . -I iS . »:li V , , ■■ . the Lady 
! !l ‘ 1 . 1 '. , l>' # :! .1 i! -igj .'er. 

At Kurnool, on the morning of the 6tb Novem- 
ber, the Lady of Lieutenant G. Stott, 2d Batt, 
9th Regt. N. I. of a son. 

Jan. 4 . Lady of A. Flower, Esq. of a daughter. 

Dec. 3i. Mrs. W. Stewart, of a son. 

Jan. 8. Lady of Major E, P. Stevenson, of a son. 

5. Mrs. Lord, of Nellore, of a daughter. 

14. Ladv of Capt. Rundall, Deputy Military 
Auditor General, of a son. 

At the Presidency, on the morning of the 8th 
Jan. the Lady of Major George Keates, of a son. 

16 . At Kilpauk, the Lady of Capt. Ormsby, of a 
daughter. 

19. Lady of W. Scott, Esq. of a daughter. 

Sept. 15. Lady of Wm Brown, Esq. of a son. 

26. Hon. Mrs.T. Harris, of a daughter. 

10 . Lady of Lucy Gray Ford, Esq. of a daughter. 

19. Mrs. Louisa Aimee Sladen of a son. 

30. Lady of Capt. Trewman, of a daughter. 

Oct. 1 . Lady of W. Atkinson, E«q. of adaughter. 

Sept. 13 . Lady of George Parke, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

Oct. 7 . Lady of Lieut.- Colonel Podmore, of a 
daughter. 

6. Lady of James Taylor, Esq. of a son. 

11 . Lady of Henry Oaks, Esq. of a son. 

Jan, 8. Lady.of Major E. P. Stephenson, 2 d Batt. 
25th Regt. of a daughter. 

Dec. 27 . Lady of Capt. C. A. Walker, 1 Batt. 
8 th Regt. N. I. of a daughter, 

Jan. 8. Lady of Licut.-Col, J. Welsh, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. 29. At PoonunaiBe, Lady of Lieut. Cross, of 
a son. 

Jan. s. Lady Annabell* Mac lend, of a daughter. 

0 . At Cannanore, Lady of James Wyse, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Hyderabad, on the isth November, Henry 
Russell, Esq. to Miss M. Clotilde Mottet. 

Lately at Quilon, Capt. Hargrave to Nixon. 

27 th Jan. Capt. John Mayne to Mrs. Whyte. 

Lately at Kanam. Mr. F. Gnoan to Miss Reinne. 

2 d Jan. Lieut. Henry Smith, Fort Adjutant of 
Masubpatam, to Miss Frances Watson. 

Jan.i. The Rev. W. Malkin to Miss Toller, 
eldest daughter of Sir S. Toller, Advocatc-Gen. 

Jan. 11 . G. Stratton, Esq, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of T. Lewis, Esq. of Baling, Middle- 
sex. 

2. At Masulipatam, Lieut. H. Smith, Fort Adju- 
tant of Masulipatam to Miss F. Watson. 

Dec. ll. Lieut. Bond, Artillery, to Mr*. A. 
Mackav, widow of the late Capt. Mackay, Hon. 
Company’s Service. 

Nov. 29, Lieut. H. R, King, 19th N. I. to Mis* 
M. A. King. 

Oct. 5 . John Dent, Esq. to Miss Emily Jane 
Ruketts. 

a. Rev. H. C. Banks to Mrs. C. A. I. Johnston. 

9. James BaiHie Pender, Etq. Surgeon, to Miss 
Maria Rosalie Boyd, 
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DEATHS. 

On the 95th November, Francis David, the Infant 
Son of Mr. David Ro«s. 

On Thursday last, the 29th November, Mrs. Sarah 
Rjss, the wife of Mr. David Ross, after a short 
and severe illness, which she b >re with Christian 
fortitude and resignation — deeply rtgrett- d by 
her relations and friends. 

pth Jan. At the Presidency, Mrs. Theodora 
Virginia De Ur ilia, aged 17- 

Sth. A; Pondicherry, Charles Faare, Esq. aged 

tfQ. 

18th Dec. At Baiswarrah, near Condapilly, Ma- 
jor C. Saltwell, aged 3'n 

2 6th Nov. Lieut Avery Trueman, of 1st halt. 
16th regiment of P. L. I. 

«>$d Jan. Deputy Commissary Barlow, of the 
Rocket brigade. 

18th. At Cannanere, the infant daughter of Jas. 
Wyse, E-q. 

26th Dtc. At Bangalore, Lieut. Col, Robbins, 
H. M. 69»h regiment. 

alh Jan, Paulina Ch, Nixon, wife of Major 
Nixon* Artillery. 

At Vipery, at the house of Mr. John Foib s, Mr. 
Jacob Daniel Klein, ag j d 15 \ears, 5 months 
and 9 davs, the only «.»n oj the late Rev. Ch. 
Daniel Klein, of the Ti anqneb&r Mission. 

14th Jan. At the lion e of Mr. George Robeit- 
son, St. Thomd, Mrs. Justina Quickly, the eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. Nicolas Cabau, aged 
about 40. 

16th. At Lord Clive’s Canal, Nicolas Adam, 
aged 5 j. 

18th Oct. Lieut. F. A. Prescot*, of the 13th 
r<g ment Madras Native Infantrj. 

3Qth Sept Rev- Frederick White, late Chaplain 
to the Flag Ship on the Madras Station. 

29th. Mrs. Lomsa Aimee Sladtn. 

Mr. Wdcocke, late Purser of the Coromandel. 

3d Oct Captain Thomas HodvOn. 

Sth. Lieut. Hervey, of the «d batt. 20th regt. 


BOMBAY. 

The Sultan of Muscat has assem- 
bled all the Arab tribes, and is iu person 
gone to take Bahreihn, he has been se- 
verely beaten by some Wahabee horse; 
but is resolved to renew the attack, al- 
though he, and all his party, were obliged 
to fly to their boats, &c. 

VICE ADMIRALTY COURT. 

Instance Side . Ship Ernaad. 

On Sat. Nov. 30th. Mr. Stavely was heard 
at a considerable length on behalf of the 
captors and prated for a decree of con- 
demnation against the ship on the follow- 
ing points. 

1st. For sailing without register or cer- 
tificate of registry. 

2d. For exporting from Bombay to 
Calcutta, English piece goods. 

3d. For exporting from Calcutta to 
Bombay, sugars without having given 
bond. 

4th. For fraudulent conduct in the mas- 
ter, in trading without licence or port 
clearance. 

On Tuesday the Court was occupied in 
hearing the arguments of the Advocate- 
General, on behalf of the hou. Com- 
pany as owners of the ship Ernaad, and 
of Mr. Stavely in reply ; we regret ex- 
ceedingly that we are unable to give to 
day any accurate report of the arguments, 
used by the learned counsel on each side 
iu this most important suit— but we hope 


CJULY, 

we shall be able to do so in our next pub ■ 
lieation : the Court adjourned till Thurs- 
day when the Judge said, that with re- 
spect to the first point, the sailing with- 
out a register or certificate of registry, — ■ 
he thought that the vessel was not liable 
to the penalties imposed by the regis- 
ter acts, beciuse that at the time the 
ship was detained by Capt. O'Brien, she 
could not have complied with the former 
register acts, there being in India no offi- 
ccis of the description pointed out by the 
legislative to carry them into execution ; 
it had been so decided at home by the 
King in council upon appeal from Madra- 
in a case in which the Judge said he had 
been counsel there, reversing the judg- 
ment below ; the last act of the 55 Geo. 
3d making provisions for carrying into 
effect in India the acts of the 26, 27, 34. 
Geo. 111. was not known there, at the 
time the ship sailed from Calcutta, not 
at the time of her being seized near 
Bombay; that statute took away all 
doubt as to the jioint ; but if it was 
thought to be a ease requiring legislative 
interposition, this was sufficient to justi- 
fy the measure. With regard to the 
second and third points, the Judge said 
he continued to be clearly of opinion, that 
the importing of Europe goods into Cal- 
cutta, otherwise than coming direct from 
the mother country ; and ahothe export- 
porting from Calcutta of sugars, without 
having given bond to carry them to some 
other of his Majesty’s English plantations 
or to Eng and, Ireland, Wales, or Bei- 
wiek, were breaches of the statutes 15 
Car. 2. C. 7. and 12 Car. 2. C. 18. which 
would subject the ship to condemnation : 
but, as the importing of Europe pioduce 
into Calcutta, and the exporting of Sugar 
from Calcutta without having fiist given 
bond, weie offences committed at Cal- 
cutta, and as the 12 Car. 2. C. 18. direct- 
ed suits for breaches of that statute to 
be brought in any court of record, and 15 
Car. 2. C. 7. in any of his Majesty's courts 
in the lands, islands, colonies, planta- 
tions, territories or places where the of- 
fence was committed or in any court of 
record iu England ; he had doubts whe- 
ther he had any jurisdiction upon these 
points over this ship in the Vice Admiral- 
ty Court at Bombay on the instance side. 
He said that the doubt had struck him 
when preparing the decree, and he w ished 
to bear Mr. Stavely on the subject. Mr. 
Stavely, for the captors, not being pre- 
pared to go into this point, the Judge di- 
rected the cause to stand over for further 
hearing on Wednesday, on argument as to 
the jurisdiction, and also, if neeessary, 
as to the fourth poiut* as to which he had 
before stopped the councillor the captors, 
having no doubt of the merits of the 2d 
and 3d points. and having at that time 
not perceived the difficulty as to the ju- 
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risdictkm— the original ground of seizure, 
as to the want of certificate, being clearly 
within the jurisdiction, if that objection 
had been applicable to ships built in 
India. 

The Chaplains attached to the Presi - 
dency of Bombay, have been stationed ac- 
cording to the following geographical ar- 
rangement. 

The Rev. N. Wade at St. Thomas’s 
Church Bombay. 

Rev. H. Davies, at Colabah andTannah. 
Rev. T. Carr, at Surat. 

J. Rawlins, at Kaira. 

Thomas Robinson at Seroor and Poona. 

, John Sand with, Esq. is appointed by 
the Bishop of Calcutta, Registiar of the 
Archdeaconry of Bombay. 

BIRTHS, 

Oct, 0. Lady of Capt. Spry, of a son. 

Nov. 5. Lady of Capt. Richard Morgan, of a 
«on. 

MARRIAGE. 

Sept- 23. Capt. Malcolm Me Niel to Miss Mary 
Moor. 

FORT MARLBOROUGH. 
DEATHS. 

July 15- At Fort Mailhro, C.ipt. Thomas Capson, 
late of ttic Country’s Semct. 

Aug K3. Lieut. Alexander Irvine, of the Hon, 
Company •* European Regt. aged 96. 

CEYLON. 

HHnute by His Excellency the Governor. 
— For some time past the Colona Koile, a 
district of the province of Saffi again, bor- 
dering on the Mahagampattoo, has been 
infested by a gang of depredators, headed 
by one Orakimuie Mohandiiam, by casta 
■Washerman, and a native of the village of 
Orakimme in the Mahagampatto, but who 
had accepted employ with the King of 
Kandy, and obtained the title of Mohan* 
diram for his services agaiust the English 
in the war of 1303. He had no fixed 
abode, but several places of resort ou each 
side of the Wellaway liver, and both in 
the in ultimo pioviure apd the interior. 

Repeated complaints had been made 
that pavengers were stopped, rifled, and 
ill used by this gang— and the traders 
in salt were obligid to pui chase at an ad- 
vanced price from the Mohaiidlrain, who 
was enabled to supply them by theft from 
the Leways of the Mehagampattoo.— He 
was described as a daring raau, always 
well armed and attended, and possessing 
from his power great influence among the 
lower headmen of both province* — in so 
much that it was extremely difficult to ob- 
tain the necessary intelligence or co-ope- 
ration for his apprehension. 

A pursuit was *oiue weeks ago undei- 
takeu both from Hambangtotte and Saf- 
fragart, under Mr. Backhouse in the 
former quarter, and Lieutenant Malcolm 
in tbe latter— bat after much fatigue and 
exposure during heavy rains, the rivers 
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being swollen, and tbe country in many 
places inundated, those gentlemen were 
obliged to return to their stations without 
securing the Mohaudiram, though several 
of his adherents were apprehended and 
the party dispersed. 

Mr. Blockhouse however continued his 
enquiries — and having on the 3d instant 
received secret information of the Mohan* 
diram's track, he immediately pursued 
him by a sudden night march of thirty 
mi’es, to the village Galawarve. 

It was found that he had left that place 
in the evening of the same day — but being 
repoited to be still in the neighbourhood, 
a party of some headmen and three Malay 
soldiers were sent in search of him, who 
secured and brought him in without resis- 
tance, an«i he is now safely lodged in the 
Tower of Hambangtotte. 

Much praise is veiy worthily bestowed 
by the Ceylon government on the gentle- 
man who caused the apprehension of that 
thief. 

We are happy to say that the weather 
which lias continued so long unfavourable 
seems now likely to cease.. We do not re- 
member ever to have witnessed such 
heavy rains as have fallen in the course of 
the last three months. The season has 
begun to clear at Gallee, and the present 
cessation of rain at Colombo creates a hope 
that au entire change is now likely to take 
place. It does not appear however that 
the crops have suffered any serious injury, 
or that the country has been in the lease 
degree unhealthy. 

It is worthy of observation that the 
monsoons have never before been known 
to extend to so late a period of tbe yeaT, 
though it has bceu remarked that for 
tbe last thiee or tour years they have been 
considerably retarded beyond those pe- 
riods at which they were formerly ex- 
pected to break up. 

We some time since mentioned that a 
book had been found on an island in or 
near Tories’ Straits, intimating the los< of 
theKliza, Captain Murray, on his pa^at^ 
to Bent; at ; and the melancholy fact 
now continued by Captain William*. 
the Fredeliek, by whom the book was 
found, giving * a journal of proceedings 
of two boats belonging to the Eli'.a, 
wrecked the 11th ot June, 1 8 15.* 

Ceylon, Xov. 27. — Last night a most 
outrageous and desperate attempt was 
made to rob the Genet al Treasury a* this 
place— The robbers succeeded in effecting 
an entrance into the outer apartment of 
tbe Treasury, but were fortunately anabi-i 
to penetrate the rooms in which 
mouey is kept. Some boxes however, 
which were in the room, were broker, open 
by them, which, luckily, contained nothing 
but empty gmmy bags. A coil ot eo\- 
rope was Ipft behind by tbe retotrf, 

Voi. IV. O 
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posed to haw been for the purpose of 
drawing up their booty, had their enter- 
prize proved successful. The heavy and 
iucessant rain, which fell during the night 
and the darkness necessarily attending it, 
particularly favoured the execution of 
their nefarious purpose. 

This attempt is rendered the more 
daring, as it is the second of the same 
kiud which has been made within the 
short space of three weeks — and although 
a considerable reward was offered by Go- 
vernment for the apprehension of the per- 
, petrators of this act of outrage : no clue 
to their discovery has, hitherto, been ob- 
tained. 

The most lamentable accident has 
happened at Colombo. On Monday the 
27th January about eight o'clock in the 
evening, a cutter from the Iphigenia 
frigate was upset at a little distance from 
the Zeburgh battery. 

There were on board, Lieut. Sauuders 
of the Iphigenia, Mr. Windsor a Midship- 
.nian, eight seamen and a boy, with Lieut. 
Forster of H. M. 2d Ceylon, and ensigns 
Campbell, Haswell and Coane of the 73d 
regiment. 

Lieut. Forster, the midshipman, and 
six seamen were saved, but Lieut. Saun- 
ders, all the three officers of the 73d, two 
seamen and the boy unfortunately pe- 
rished. The uight was clear, and the 
moon shone bright, but the wind was 
blowiug fresh, and the sea was running 
high ; there does not appear to have been 
the least reason to attribute this cala- 
mitous event to any fault whatever of the 
commanding officer or the boat's crew — 
it was a misfortune that could neither be 
foreseen nor prevented— a gi eat sea broke 
over the boat’s quarter, and she was di- 
stantly filled and turned keel upwards; 
two of the seamen who could not swim 
. clang to the boat aud were saved ; lieut. 
Forster got. bold of an oar, and with the 
help of one of the seamen reached the 
harbour, when, after being nearly ex- 
hausted be was assisted by Mr. Windsor 
i n saving himself upon a dhony ; the other 
seamen escaped by swimming ; Ensign 
Campbell was thrown upou the rocks at 
the mouth of the harbour, and every 
means were used in vain by the medical 
gentlemen to restore his lifeless body. In 
the coarse of the next morning the bodies 
of ensign Haswell, the two seamen and 
the boy were] found, and at five o’clock 
the two offieen and the boy were in- 
terred in the burial ground on the south 
esplanade ; His Excellency the Governor 
with all his Staff, the captain and officers 
of the Iphigenia, the 73d regiment, the 
officers of the other regiments and artil- 
lery in garrison, and all the civilians in 
Colombo attended. 


At the sale at the General Treasury on 
26th Dec, bills on Bengal commenced at 
22f, and closed selling at 22 fanams cur- 
rency, P. S. R. 

On 27th bills on England were sold at 
from 14 R. D. and 7 Fan. to 15 P. £. St. 


When his Excellency the Governor was 
last in Kandy, there was brought before 
his notice, a boy whose mother positively 
declared him to be the son of the unfor- 
tunate Major Davis. Some indeed are 
credulous enough to believe, that this boy 
carrying the most evident marks of Eu- 
ropean blood is the son of a Kandian wo- 
man by a Kandian blacksmith, as proba- 
ble a supposition as that be maybe the 
son of a Chinese woman by a Malay fa- 
ther ; the probability of his being the son 
of that unfoitunate British officer caused 
the Governor to order him to be educated 
in the seminary at Colombo. 

Govt. Advertiser, ‘Ibth Jan. 1817.— 
Gerriway Pattoo and Mahagam Pattoo 
are to be united into one district, Under 
the name. District of Tangalle. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Dee. 4, 1816.— Barry St. Leger Assist. 
Collr. in district of Jaffnapatam. 

J.A. Farrell, Esq. to be Collector of 
Tangallee. 

R. M. Sneyd, Esq. Assisant Collr. 

J. Downing, Esq. is removed to thecol- 
lectorship of Matura. 

D. Starke, Esq. Assist, to Commissary 
of Revenue. 

H. Wright, Esq. Provincial Judge of 
Matura. 


BIRTHS. 

27 dr Dec. 1 arty of I ieut. Col. O’Connell, H. M. 
73rd rcgiraei't, of a son, 

4d Januaiv. Mrs, Dawson, of a daughter. 

8th, Lady of Capt. T ruter Connor, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

U’h Nov. Mr. C. Walker, 1 st Officer of the 
Government brig, Kandyan, to Mis* Sophia 
Dairy mple. 

DEATHS. 

SSth Dec. At Tangalle, Capt. Roberts, H M. 
«d Ceylon regiment. Commandant of Haw- 
ban rut te. 

Sd Jan. At Colombo, Lieut. Hone, H. M, i*t 
Ceylon regiment. 

99 th. At Pue Galle, Lieut. G. Halliday, H. M. 
1 9th regiment. 

* 8 ih. At Colombo, infant daughter of Baron 
Von Cbnradv- 

4 , Sr L NoT * At Colombo, Capt. Samuel Alien 
Whee er, 1 st Ceylon regiment. 

The Ceylon Government Gazette announce* the 
heay low which the Island has snstamed in 
the death of W. Tolfrey, Esq. o« the 4 th Jan. 

*f TC . re illness of 14 days continuance, 
which terminated a life eminently devoted to 
the good of others ; his death appears to have 
excited universal regret. 


java. 

Tfec Java Government Gazette wax s u- 
reeded by tha Ba&riasrhe Con »*?*•*♦ 
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the 20th of August. It is published 
twice a week, in the Dutch language. The 
appointments to the Residencies that have 
been made by the Dutch Government are 
not supposed to promise the most benefi- 
cial result. The Governor has refused to 
guarantee the protection of the Rajahs 
and Native Princes, now settled in their 
dominions, according to the policy adopt- 
ed by the English ; so that it is not pro- 
bable the existing order of things will long 
remain. The approaching departure of 
the British Authorities is, we understand, 
extremely regretted by the native powers, 
and the succeeding Government regarded 
with dislike and alarm, occasioned by the 
appreheusion that is entertained of the 
old system of rule being restorer!. The 
refusal of the guarantee which British 
justice demanded, affords an argument un- 
favourable to their interests, and indicates 
a change in the principles of the adminis- 
tration that has been pursued since the 
colonies came into our possession. 

'Hie Dutch certainly have good reason 
to regret the departure of our troops from 
the Colony so soon, as the 2d division of 
their forces from Holland is not expected 
till the end of November, and there is 
evident dissatisfaction among the natives . 
— The Ex-Sultau of Djocjocarta, who has 
been residing here as a state prisoner 
since his return from Penang, was detect- 
ed about five days ago iu fomenting an 
an insurrection his plans are not yet 
fully known, but the Dutch themselves de- 
clare, that the intention appeared to be a 
general and indiscriminate massacre of 
the Europeans, and that he had collected 
many adherents for this desperate under- 
taking. His quarters are now strictly 
watched, and three or four of his retinue 
hare been sent to the jail of Batavia, 
where of course they most die, for it is 
such a place that a prisoner scarcely ever 
survives the whole month. — Penang Gaz . 

Extract from the Proclamation of the 
Dutch Government at Batavia . 

Your sudden burst of heat tfelt joy, in- 
habitants of Java, on learning the regener- 
ation of our native country, proved how 
gladly you would welcome the moment 
when the interrupted relations might be 
restored. New disturbances delayed this 
happy period. The Netherlands army, 
partly destined for your protection, was 
first obliged to run to arms, and fight to- 
gether with those of the allied powers, 
the glorious strife of liberty and depen- 
dence. But scarcely was their victory 
ensured, when his Majesty again turned 
his eyes towards you. 

That these possessions restored to him 
by 6 just and magnanimous ally, should be 
without delay placed under the Nether- 
lands government, was His Majesty’s com- 
mand and our commission, this moment 


has arrived ; and it is fo u$ a feeling of the 
highest satisfaction to be able to proclaim 
it to you. 

You come under the rule and protection 
of a sovereign sprung from that race which 
is most dear to the Netherlands, from 
which all Netherlands, inspired with 
noble ardor, sought for its preservation, 
and, by the aid of divine providence, ob- 
tained it. 

Netherlands India to Nrtherland re- 
stored, should participate in the preserva- 
tion, and, with God’s blessing, attain to 
more than its former splendor. Such it 
the fixed design of the King, and our ef- 
forts can and shall have no other motive 
than the joint welfare of both. 

In these our endeavours we look for as- 
sistance and support from all ; for the 
principles which guide us are just, liberal, 
and mild. Their only object is to pro- 
mote general and individual prosperity. 
Our intentions of adhering to these prin- 
ciples are unshaken ; — our means of 
maintaining them powerful. A strict ol - 
servanee of the social duties, in accord- 
ance with the general and particular laws 
and regulations, is the easy and generous 
condition on which His Majesty com- 
mands us to promise his paternal protec- 
tion to all who live under his dominion, 
without exception. 

To take a zealous, faithful, and honor- 
able interest in promoting the public ser- 
vice, to avoid all oppressive ami arbi- 
trary treatment of any one whomsoever, 
is the certain way for all, whether high or 
low iu office, to become sharers in His 
Majesty’s favour. Such a line of conduct, 
therefore, we shall as certainly feel it our 
duty to a' knowledge and reward, as to 
check and resist, severely and impartially, 
a contrary behaviour, should such an uii* 
looked for instance occur. 

With these disposi Hons also, the govern 
ment entrusted to him is this day assumed 
by our colleagues, the Baron van der Ca- 
pellan, on whom it has pleased His Ma- 
jesty to confer the permanent dignity of 
Governor-General of Netherlands India, 
and Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
land and sea forces to the east of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

We do further declare, in order to obvi*- 
ate all interruption or difficulty in the re- 
gular course of affairs, that the existing 
laws and regulations for the administration 
of justice, the management and collection 
of the public revenues and resources, agri- 
culture, commerce, navigation, and all 
other branches remain of general effect. 
And we do desire and command that the 
same be respected and obeyed by all, and 
be maintained by those to whom the charge 
and execution thereof is confided, in the 
name and on the behalf of the Netherbmd 
government, until we shall have further 
provided therein, 

O 2 
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We ordain that from henceforth, in all 
-cirri and criminal actions at law, the sen- 
tence shall be pronounced iu the name and 
authority of the Kim? of the Netherlands. 

Finally, we direct all persons holding 
public offices or situations, to continue 
iu charge thereof, iu so far as we hare not 
already made, or shall hereafter make, 
other arrangements for the discharge of 
the duties thereunto attached. 

And in order that no one may pretend 
ignorance thereof, these presents shall he 
proclaimed and affixed in the most solemn 
manner at the seat of Government (Hoof- 
stad, metropolis), and at the different re- 
sidencies, both in the Dutch and uative 
languages. 

Given at Batavia this 19th day of 
August 1816. 

(Signed) C. T. Elout. 

Van der Capellen, 

A. A. Buyskes, 
Commissioners General. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Sydney, August 8, 1816. 

Arrived the Trial, Captain Burnet, wl ich 
sailed from this port ou the 27th of May, 

1 815, and shared wi th the colonial schooner 
Brothers in the severe conflict at New 
Zealand on the 20ih of August following, 
the circumstances attending which en- 
counter the public are already in posses- 
sion of. From thence proceeding to the 
Society Islands, she reached Eimao at a 
crisis which was designed by the un- 
friendly inhabitants of Ouiheite to de- 
termine the fate of Pomanee and his ad- 
herents, the Booree Auta or “ praying 
people,” the appellation given to those 
who had renounced idolatry and profess- 
ed a desire to embrace Christianity. Tne 
attack upon those qu>eiiy disp^ed people 
was reserved for the Sabbath Day, wheu 
their opponents coo-ideied they would be 
employed iu the duties of devotion : and 
so sudden was the attack that the latter im- 
mediately gave way, until by the presence 
of mind and bravery of an Englishman 
who resided amougst them, the ardor of 
the assailants received a check, and the 
pursuers were in turn pursued with con- 
siderable loss. Captain Buruet reports 
that the attack taking place close to the 
sea side, the Englishman fixed a swivel 
on the stern of one of their canoes, which 
lie plied with such wondetful effect, that 
after a few discharges the assailants com- 
menced a precipitate reireat, leaving up- 
wards of forty dead npou the beach. 
Captain Burnet proceeded then to the 
Marquesas ; and on his return to Eimao, 
which occupied an inteivul ot three 
months, had the pleasme to learn that 
the engagement above alluded to hud been 
, decisive; first, iu placing Pomaree in the 
fWl sovereignty of the inlands j aud next. 
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in thoroughly subduing the spirit of re- 
volt among his rebellious subjects. It 
had foj merly been their plan of warfare 
to hunt the defeated party up into the 
mountains, and upon both sides kill all 
within their power ; but from an excel- 
lence of policy, for which this venerable 
Chief is doubtless indebted to the wise 
and benevolent counsel ot bis Christian 
friends, the Missionaries, he adopted the 
more conciliatory course of extending am- 
nesty to the revolt er-s, from whom a so- 
lemn protni>e cf allegiance was exacted 
upon their return to good order. 

The Active, in which Mr. Cioolc and 
family went, had not arrived at the 
islands when Mr. Burnet left, as that 
vessel would neeessarily remain some time 
at the Bay of Islands, which was her first . 
intended destination. The Queen Char- 
lotte had however gone for the Marque- 
sas, ami is by this time boaiewaid bound. 

The Tw fed, C.ipt, Eddis, arrived from the 
Derwent at Sidney, April 27, 1816 —Sh bring* 
information of the sale arrival ihrie ot the tma, 
on the 4>h. 

BIRTHS. 

3d Jan. 1816. La8y of Lieut Forster, Com of H.M„ 
brig Emu, ot a *on. 

Lady of the late Ellis Brent, Esq Judge Advo- 
cate of thi« >eimory, of a daughter. 

Ilth July, 1816 l.ady of R. Jenkins Esq. of 
Geo ge Street, of a son. 

28th Aug. Lady of his honor Lieut.-Govemor 
Molle, of ad. lighter. 

22d Oct, Mrs. W. C. II. Jackson, of a daughter, 
MARRIAGES. 

fllhJan 1 S 16 . Lit*.,* H. M. 46*h regiment, 

to Mi . h'-.. , el dot dan; tei of VV. 

Bronant'-ii. Esq. As&i'ta 1 t Comm i^arv Gene- 
ral, and Magistrate tor the County of Cum- 
l»et 'and. 

13'hMirch, is 16. Capt. Read, nf the Merchant 
Service, to Miss ELz. Dnvtr, ol Ca>uleieagh 
street 

84th April, At St. Ph>h;.»., Sydney. Mr. K. Sid- 
dons, commander of the brig <’ •mpnell Mac- 
quarie, to M»s- J me I* -will dtugh er of Mrs, 
Powell, of th. Paiamattd R .ad, 

28th June. And. Bvrm, to Miss M. Best. 

DEATHS. 

4ih Jan. 1S16. At Windsor, Mr. W. Gaudrv, 
senior. 

2lst March. Mrs. Palmer, wife of Mr. J. Pal- 
mer, of Svdnev 
22 d. Mr. W. H . Mamel. 

May 1816. Mrs. -tafford, wife of Rev. W. Staf- 
ford, Vicar o Ovirbnrv VVorcestei shire. 

7 th Oct. Mr, I. Reddmgt »o. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We copy from the Madias Courier 
the following extract of a letter from 
an officer on board his Majesty’s ship 
Zebra, dated, the 10th of August, 
which describes her sufferings ; 

Nothing worth men ioning occurred 
during our passage here, until we arrived off 
the bank of Lauulla% where we met with 
all sorts of d isa^tei s from 'he most violent 
squalls and gales I everwituessed — one of 
t em very 'nearly up>et u^, split our sai!|i 
to pieces, aud the lightuing took away 
our fore and main yards. We were take* 
aback with a heavy gale from the S. W, 
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which lasted three days ; fortunately we 
were enabled to repair the damages very 
quickly, and a few days carried us close 
•up to the Bay; but a N. W. gale came on 
again, blowing with great fury, and drove 
ns off the bank.— On the 26th of July, 
we contrived to reach Simon’s Bay, and 
I had hope 1 all our troubles were at an 
end for some time; but on the night of 
the 29th it blew a perfect hurricane from 
N. W. during which the Revolutionuaiie 
parted her cables, and drove on board the 
Zebra, sweeping every thing in her way , 
and after remaining on board us half an 
hour, she swung clear, drifted on shm e, 
and took us with her, where we remained 
two days, striking the ground very hea- 
vily, and the two vessels foul of each 
other nearly the whole time. Had not 


the Zebra * been the strongest vesse* 
that could be put together, nothing could 
possibly have prevented her going to 
pieces, or had we grounded five yards 
further ahead or astern, nothiug could 
have saved us from going to pieces upon 
the rock ; the Revolutionnaire is, we have 
reason to believe, very much damaged,, 
she at one time gained on the phmps, 
but since they got her off, sue has made 
much less water, but she must be hove 
down. — The Zebra, l am happy to say. 
has not made a drop of water, though 
her false keel is kuocked off, and her rud- 
der and her upper works cut to pieces by 
the frigate. 


* The Zebra is a teak ship, built at Bombay, 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Bill to regulate the trade to and 
from places within the charter limits of 
the East-lndia Company, and his Majes- 
ty’s possession* in the Mediterranean, has 
been ameuded oil recommitment, and two 
clauses intrcrduced bv which it is enacted 
that the Island of Malta and its depend- 
encies, shall he deemed to be in Europe ; 
but tint to) construction be put on the 
Act to prevent the introduction into Mal- 
ta or Cibraltar of articles now importa- 
ble into ti e United Kingdom. 

A Rt port lias been made by the Com- 
mon'*, to whom the Petitions of the East- 
India Company, and of certain Proprie- 
tors of Last- India Stock, were referred, 
in which it is stated that it has been 
proved that the medium rate of peace 
freight of the -hips enumerated in the 
Petition is about ,£18 per ton, being £& 
beloa’ the hwed rate at which the Com- 
pany has been able to contract for since 
the com Iiimoii of the war The Com- 
mittee argue, that notwithstanding the 
explicit language of the Act of 1799, 
rendering the owners incapable of claim- 
ing any increase of the fixed rate of peace 
freight, it appeals that expectation* have 
been entertained that relief would be 
granted in the event of the expenses of 
outfit becoming greatly disproporiioned, 
but that it seem* e'ear that such expecta- 
tions can only be justified in those ca«es 
where contracts were in strict conformity 
to the Act, on the principle of an invari- 
able peace freight. The Report proceeds 
to state the setting aride of the claims of 
six ships contracted for in 1811, and four 
regular extra ships, and that upon the 
remaining twenty-four cases great diffi- 
culty has been found in forming an opi- 


nion. They are of decided opinion, that 
a relaxation of the principles of fixeu 
tender should occur as seldom as possible, 
but that circumstances would render a li- 
teral execution of their contracts peculi ■ 
arly hard upon the owners of the twen- 
ty-four. The Committee conceive, that the 
only course ot relief would be to permit 
the ship-owners, on payment of the pe- 
nalty of £5,000 for non-performance ot 
their contracts, to receive an improved 
rate of freight uot more than £8 per ton. 
Also, that the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors on this matter, be reported to 
Parliament. The Committee also, recom- 
mend the revision and improvement of 
the laws affecting the Company’s shipping 
system. 

A Bill founded on the above Report, to 
authorize the Directors to make extraor- 
dinary allowances to the owners of certain 
ships, was ordered to be printed on the 
13th June, which enacts that the East- 
India Company may allow the owners of 
certain ships an additional sum for freight 
upon payment of penalty; which allow- 
ance k to be abated in case of the reduc- 
tion in the price of articles. If owuer* 
become entitled to additional charge** 
aris-ng i» war time, no allowance to be 
made. Payment of bond may be deduct- 
ed out of The freight and earnings of the 
ship; bond is cancelled in case of loss 
or capture. The Act does not alter 
contracts and agreements by which 
the said ships are let or hired. All 
future allowances or agreements of Com- 
pany with ship-owners to be laid before 
Parliament. 

The following is a summary of the 
state of the East India Company’s anmui 
recount to 1st May, 1817. 
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Receipts in the 


Territ. branch 

£100,000 


Do. Commerc. 

6,486,191 

6,586,191 

Payments in Ter- 


rit. brauch 

1,965,963 


Do. Commerc. 

4,458,358 

6,424,321 

Territ. Debts 

7,290,526 

Territ. Assets 

3,222,773 



Territ. Assets def. .. .. 4,067,753 

Commerc, Debts 2,130,533 
Comrner. Assets 2 1 ,066,229 


Commerc. Assets in favour 18,935,696 


Assets in favour .. .. 14,867,943 

To amount of Company’s 
Home Boud Debt, bear- 
ing 5 per cent. Inte- 
rest .. .. £3,958,175 

Do. do. not bear- 
ing Interest 15,417 3,973,592 


Assets in favour .. .. £10,894,351 

Carlton House, Map 29, 1817. — Hit 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent was 
Ibis day pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to confer the ho- 
nor of Knighthood upon Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles, Esq. late Lieutenant-Gover- 
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nor of Java and its dependencies. Sir 
Thomas presented a copy of his History 
of Java. 

Same day. His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent was pleased, to confer the 
honor of Knighthood on Ralph Rice, Esq, 
Recorder of Prince of Wales’s inland. 

East India House . — Capt. W. Forrest 
has been appointed by the Court of Direc- 
tors to succeed Sir J. Cunningham, as In- 
spector of Military Stores for India, and 
Capt. Peter Paue, late of the Bombay es- 
tablishment, to succeed Capt. Forrest as 
Assist, inspector. 

Lieut. Colonel R. Gordon ; Capt. J. S. 
Crofts, Surgeon W. Mackie, and Capt. 
S. Snook of the Bombay Marine have re- 
tired fiow the service. 

Mr. James Sannwith is permitted by 
the Comt of Directors to proceed to Bom- 
bay to practise as an Attorney in the Re- 
corder’s Court at that Presidency. 

We are requested to cort ect a mistake 
in our Journal for May, p. 500, relative 
to reports of cases decided in the Court of 
the Recorder, and Supreme Court at 
Madras. Notes of the kind alluded to 
were, iu the course of the last year, pri- 
vately printed there for the use of that 
settlement, but not intended for publica- 
tion. 


CIVIL COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 


We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing account of the proceedings at 
Hertford College, on the 29th of May, 
when a numerous deputation of the Court 
of Directors visited that institution, for 
the purpose of receiving the report of the 
College Council, as to the result of the 
general examination of the students, and 
likewise for that of presenting prizes to 
those who had distinguished themselves. 
The College had the honor of a visit from 
Mr. Canning, Lord Binning, and the 
Bishop of London, the visitor; from the 
two former for the first time. 

The Directors arrived first. Short- 
ly after their arrival they proceeded to the 
council room, when the following docu- 
ments were laid before them as usual. 

A report on the state of tire discipline 
and literature of the college. 

The several examination lists. 

A list of the students who had been 
awarded prizes, and had obtained other 
honorable distinctions. 

The rank of the students who were 
then leaving the college for India, as 
settled by the College Council, with refer- 
ence to their industry, proficiency, and 
general good behaviour. 


The report afforded the deputation 
much satisfaction, inasmuch as it appear- 
ed thereby, that, notwithstanding some 
partial interruption of good order, the 
great body of the students had on tlie 
whole conducted themselves with regula- 
rity, propriety, and attention to their 
studies ; and that the literary exertions 
of the students had been such as to reflect 
great honor on many of them, and to do 
justice to the opportunities of instructioa 
which the college had afforded them. 

Ou the arrival of the other distinguish- 
ed personages who viMted the college 
upon that occasion, the Deputation which 
had adjourned, re-assembled, and the 
whole proceeded to the Council Room, 
where they waited till the students were 
assembled in the hall ; and the report of 
the state of the college, the list of the 
prizes, and some of the examination 
papers, were shewn to the Members of the 
India Board and the Bishop. 

The students being assembled, the De- 
putation, accompanied by Mr. Canning, 
Lord Binning, the Bishop of London, 
the College Council, and several other 
visitors, proceeded to the hall, where the 
following transactions took place : 
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The Clerk to the Committee of College 
read the List of Prizes. 

Mr. William Richard Young read an 
English Essay of his own composition, the 
subject of which was a comparison of Car- 
Ihage and Great Britain. 

This production afforded very great sa- 
tisfaction. 

Reading and translating in the Persian, 
Arabic, Hindustani, Sanscrit aud Ben- 
galese languages took place, in which the 
several Students who were selected for 
that purpose acquitted themselves in a 
manner highly creditable to themselves 
and the Professors, and very gratifying to 
all the auditors. 

Prizes were distributed agreeably to the 
list before- mentioned. 

The Clerk read twice the rank of the 
Students leaving the College. 

And the Chairman addressed the Stu- 
dents to the following effect. 

He expressed the high gratification felt 
by himself and his colleagues at the 
favourable report made by the Council of 
the state of the College, and the spe- 
cimens of talent exhibited that day ; he 
remarked with pleasure also, that although 
the Bengal Students were excluded by the 
regulations from the Sanscrit Prize, seve- 
ral of them had applied successfully to 
that difficult language, that the Gentlemen 
who had so distinguished themselves 
were Mr. George Morris, Mr. Boulderson, 
aud Mr. Raikes Clarke, and that the 
progress they had made in Sanscrit, 
was a pledge of their assiduity in the 
Service of the Company ; he trusted that 
all present were impressed witli a sense 
of the benefits derived from that institu- 
tion, one of the most prominent of which 
the Chairman represented to be the more 
speedy qualification for active employ than 
was found to take place prior to the esta- 
blishment of the College. 

It afforded him pleasure to say, that the 
report made of the conduct of the stu- 
dents was, upon the whole, favourable. 
Yet, he said, it was incumbent on him to 
express the pain he felt that the term had 
been tarnished by some instances of insu- 
bordination, and that it had been neces- 
sary to make some examples. He hoped, 
however, that such misconduct as that to 
Which he had found it necessary to allude, 
would never occur again, and that in fu- 
ture, they would eviuce their gratitude to 
their superiors by their assiduous appli- 
cation to their studies, and by their good 
conduct in every respect. 

To those students who were about to 
leave the College finally, the Chairman 
said he would address a few words : them 
he recommended to employ the tedious 
hours which occur duriug a long voyage 
in improving the acquirements they had 
obtained at the College, assuring them it 
be the means of their being the 
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sooner qualified for active employment, 
and of tlieir being distinguished in the 
Service. Them, also, he recommended 
to be kind to the natives, laying aside all 
prejudice against them on account of 
their difference of colour aud manners, 
and bearing in mind, that, as subjects, 
they were entitled to all the benefits of 
good government, and as men, to all the 
offices of humanity. 

The Deputation then, accompanied by 
Mr. Canning and Lord Binning, proceed- 
ed to the Chapel, where the Bishop con- 
firmed several of the Students, aud the 
business of the day terminated. 

The whole of the distinguished per- 
sonages before-mentioned, partook after- 
wards of an early dinner with the Prin- 
cipal and the Professors. 

Having been favoured also, with a 
List of the Students who obtained Prizes 
and other honorable distinctions, and 
the rank of the students who then left 
the College for India, we have great plea- 
sure in laying the same before our read- 
ers. 

Students who obtained Prizes and other 
honorable distinctions . 

George James Morris, Meda} in Clas- 
sics. Political Economy, Persian, and 
Mathematics, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

Cornelius Cardew, Medal in Law, 
Prize in Persian writing, aud highly dis- 
tinguished in other departments. 

Alexander Maclean, Medal in Sans- 
crit, and great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

William Richard Young, Medal in En- 
glish composition. 

Henry Smith Boulderson, Prize in Ben- 
galese, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Richard Macao, Prize in Hindustani, 
with great credit in other departments. 

Henry Fetherstone, Prize in Mathema- 
tics, with great credit in. other depart- 
ments. 

Colin Lindsay, Prize in Persian, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Brian Houghton Hodgson, Prizes in 
Classics, in Political Economy, in Benga- 
lese, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

William Page, Prize in Law, with great 
credit iu other departments. ‘ 

Johu Carvae Morris, Prize in Hindus- 
tani, highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

John Pollard Willougby, Prize in Pei* 
sian, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

George Robert Gosling, Prize in Clas- 
sics, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

William Raikes Clarke, Prize in the 
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Bengalese, and highly distinguished iu 
other departments. 

John Trotter, Prizes in Mathematics, 
in History, and in Law, and highly dis- 
tinguished in other departments. 

William Gordon, Prize in Hisdu-tani, 
second Prize in English composition, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Andrew Grote, Prize in Sanscrit. 

Harry Borradaile, Prize in Hindustani, 
and in French. 

Alexander Camming, Prize in Benga- 
lese. 

Richard Wells, Prize in Persian. 

John Rycroft Best, Prize in Classics, 
with great credit in other departments. 

Grevilie Temple Temple, Prize in 
French, and Drawing, with great credit 
in other departments. 

William Parry Oheden, Prize in French. 

Thomas Wyatt, Piizein Drawing. 

The following Students were highly dis- 
tinguished, Alexander Fairlie Bruce, 
Hoaert Barlow, Hon. Frederic John 
Shore, Lestock Davis, HeurySnaithLane, 
Thomas Richard.-on, Geoige Ramsay 
Campbell, George Cheap. 

And the following passed the Exami- 
nation with great credit, Charles Craw- 
ford Parks, George Russell Clerk, Chat les 
James Barnett, Anstruther Cheape. 

The twelve best Persian Writers are 
William Boyd, 

Harry Borradaile, 

Alexander Faroe Bruce, 

Cornelia* Cardcw, 

George Charles Cheap, 

John Francis Gtiffith Cooke, 

Frederic Currie, 

Thomas Reid Davidson, 

Henry Harington Glass, 

Hemy Patrick Russell, 

Greuville Temp’e Temple, and 
Thomas Wyatt. 

William Dampier was first of his class 
in Law, and also in classic-*, but forfeited 
the medals in those departments, for 
want of good proficiency in other depart- 
ments, according to the regulations of the 
college. 

Sydenham Charles Clarke forfeited a 
prize in Law, which would otherwise 
have fallen to him, by giving up the San- 
scrit department ; and also for want of 
good proficiency in other departments. 

William Richard Young, was first of 
h*s class in Law, and in Political Econo- 
my ; but forfeited the prizes in those de- 
partments for want of good proficiency in 
other departments. 

Thomas Bud Davidson, was first of his 
class in French, hut foifeited the prize 
for want of good proficiency in other de- 
partments : and 

John Lowia, was first of his class in 
Mathematics, hut forfeited the prize 


for waut of good pioficiency in other de- 
partments. 

Rank of the Students who left the col- 
lege for India . 

BENGAL STUDENTS. 

First Class. — Geoige Janies Morris, 
Henry Smith Bo ilderson, Charles Craw- 
ford Packs. 

Second Class. — Cornelius Cardew, Geo. 
R ms ell Clerk, Richard Macan. 

Third Class. — John Staniforth, Alex- 
ander Thellusson. John Gray, Arthur 
Molony, John Dick, Robert Williams. 

Madras Students. 

First Class. — Alexander Maclean, 
Alexander Fairlie Bruce. 

Third Class. — William Klphinston Ful- 
lerton, John Worsley, John Chardin 
Wroughton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

At Tonbridge-place, the Lady of Lieut. Col. 
Fagan, of the Hon. the East India Company’ 1 - 
beivice, and Adjutant- General of their Arm} 
on the Bengal Establishm nt, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

29th May. Capt. R. Sneyd. Bengal Cavalry, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. Sneyd. Ntw Church. 
Isle of Wight, to Jane, eldest daughter of the 
late W. Dunbar, Esq. 

Lieut. T. Wing, Rov I Navy, to Mrs, Wilsr,'. 
widow of the late George W-lson, Esq. of Ho- 
ff. E. I. Companj’s Civil Service, Madras Es- 
tablishment. 

G. H. Furlong, E->q. of the Company’s Servie.*, 
to Mary Ann, daughter of W. Chapman, Esq. 
of Pintonvillo. 

4th June. J. $. Savery. Esq. Sen. Merch, ana 
Judge Advocate of Fort 3t. George, to MU- 
Yerworth, of Great Surry stieet, Blackfna;, 
road. 

Mil June At Camberwell, J. Crichton, E«q. 
comn-.mder of H C Ship Lord Lyndoch, to 
< athenne, \oun?e>t daugbfu of th« late Ale*. 
Small, D D. Minister of Kdrouquhar, Fife. 

At Hackney, L’apt. De Bii'Sche of the 1st Ce - 
Ion Regiment, Aid-de-Camp to Gen, Brounngg, 
to Miss Sarah Smyth, only daughter of the late 
Alfred Smyth. Esq. R. N. 

«Ut Jump. Rt. Hon. G, W. Russell, ad son id 
the Duke of Bedford, to Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Rawdon. only child of the Hon. J. Kawdon, 
and niece to the Marquis of Has’ mgs. 

Same day, at Mary le bone Church, Charles Pas- 
lev, Esq. of Gloucester- place, Fortman square- 
Major tn the service of the H*m. East-lndi* 
Company, and late Charge d’ Affaires at the 
Court of Persia, on the part of the Suprrmj? 
Government of India, to Marv, eldest daughter 
of the late Simon M*Tavish, E«q. of Montreal, m 
Canada, and of Dunardry, Nortli Britain. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, m March, 1. Lusm>, 
Esq. Agent tnthe Hon, Ea^t-lndia Company, 
t« Catherine Maria, daughter^ P. L. Cloet'c, 
Esq. of Cape Town. 

DEATHS. 

M ay ?g. At tier house, in Upper Seym-mr-Strect, 
Eliza, wife ofT. Hart Davies. Esq. of Madras. 
On Suuday, 8th June, Mr. E. Hist, of the East 
fudia House and Son-in-law of the late Rev. 
T. R >h nson. Rector of St. Mary’s, I eicester. 
On the 26th May, in the 80d year of his age* 
Thomas Salt, Esq. of Lichfield, father of 
Henry Salt, Esq. lus Majesty’s Consul General 
for Egypt. 

Lately, George, second son of John Coxwell, Esq. 
of Charlton King’s, near Cheltenham. He was 
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drowned in the evening of November 15th, at 
Canton. It is supposed that he must have lallen 
overboard duung ms sleep. He was a Midship- 
man on bond the Coldstream. 

Admiral Bille. Governor ol the Danish East-India 
possessions, died at i'l amjue bar. Capiam 
Ulncli, lately Danish Consul at Algers, is expect- 
ed to be named his successor 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, June 24, 1817. 

Cotton,— The demand for Cotton continues veiy 
limited; the Glasgow market, however, was very 
brisk last week.*— There is much interest excited 
at to when the East India Company will bring 
forward the next sale of Cottons: the general 
impression in the market it that it will be fixed 
for the 1 ltli proximo, but no declaration has yet 
been made by the Company. 

Sug-ar,— The market was last week more plen- 
tifully supplied with Sugars j the stocks in the 
warehouse, it will be observed, have greatly en- 
creasedj the holders evince a disposition to ac- 
cept ol the present prices : the sales effected aie 
in consequent e a shade lower, — The demand lor 
foreign Sugar continues confined to the lower 
•qualmes, winch aie rather scaice.— It is stated in 
the market that the Sugar Bounty Bill refers only 
to Sugars refined by the new process, commonly 
T eimed latent Goods, and that the bounty on 
other refined goods will not be vaned. 

Coffee. — The public sales last week were exten- 
sive; the whole went off freely, without any 
variation in the prices.— The stock of Coffee in 
London is vei y hunted, and a very great propor- 
tion is held by speculators who have observed the 
gradual diminishing of the stock for a series of 
years, and the great increase of consumption 
owing to the late depressed prices. It must be 
mentioned, r he West India planter at present 
gets a fair remunerating price for his produce, 
*he whine is immediately brought to market, and 
sold at the currency ol the day ; the supplies to 
be expected will m consequent e be very consi- 
derable; the Continental prices are on the ad- 
vance, but notin propoiiiou with the rapid me 
of the English markets. At a public sale of Cof- 
fee this forenoon, consisting ol damaged descrip- 
tions, the prices were exceedingly high. 

Rice,— As the prices of Rice are intimately 
connected with the Corn market, the decline in 
Mark Lane yesterday will greatly atfect the rates. 
Spices.— Pepper has been in good demand.— 
Fine Cloves sold at 39. 5u.; East India Ginger, 
4ls.<ki. a 45s. 


.^HIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 


PRIVATE SHIPS. 


5 up’s Names. Tons. Probable Time qf Sailing. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Leda 165 June 23. 

Cape Puck a .... 230 June 26. 

Tamerlane HO June 23. 

Isle of France. 

British Army.... 450 June 26. 

CaUutta. 

Marq. Anglesea. 400 June 30. 

Northumbrian.. 460 From Gravesend, June 22. 
Diana 620 June 26. 
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INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

A) rivals. 

M ip 26tL— Alexa.uiei, Coob,— Ann, Masson,— 
from B'jaiL'dy. 

27th. — Mai dimness Ely, Kay, from India; 
Hugo Inghs, Fairfax,— a urat Castle, Hope, — hum 
China. 

2 6th. — Agamemnon, Jackson, from Bengal,— 
Warren Hastings, Larkins, trom Bengal. 

271/1.— Prince ol Orange, isilh. 

SQift.— Lady Lushiiigtun, Durmer, from Ben- 
gal, — Asu, Tree in an lieu - *-, from India. 

30 ih . — The Maxima, Hanson, from Batavia and 
the Cape, 

3Uf. — Orderneemmg, Letz, irom Batavia, 

1st June. — Nancy, Osgood, Irom Batavia. 

2d. — Earnest, Beaisju, — Albion, Bishop,— from 
the Cape. 

3d. — Scaleby Castle, Moifat,— Marquis of Ely, 
Dalrymple, — tioin China. 

June, bill. — Cambridge, Freeman, — LadyCastle- 
reagh, Snnpaon, — from China, 

7 tli. — Minerva, Jlackie, — Uoicoe, Bean, — from 
Bengal. 

9th. — Hero, Stephenson, from Bengal. 

1 bih . — tmt W.hiam, limes, .min China, 

Uiih . — Kegein Kipie.,trom China, — Lord Keith, 
Campbell, trom Madias,— Gun lord, Johnson, 
from (Kugal. 

luth.— Gturge, Arle, from Madras, 

25l/i.— Nestor, Thetker, trom Bengal. 
Passengers per Orpheus. — Mrs. Leighton and 
family, Miss Aitchisou, M.. Uav.s, Capt. Gree- 
ley, Capt, Iiwi.i, Lieut. 1'tlli.ig, Dr. M’Kenzie, 
Assistant-Surgeon.— Per Alexanuer, Messrs. Mur- 
son, Greaves, Davies, Clapiian. 

Passengus per Asia. — E. Mitlttl, Esq, Ad- 
vocate-General, Mrs. Streticl, J iiaiu. Esq. M.D. 
Mis H. Haue, Miss a. Campbell, i kuI. H. E. 
Amsworth, H. M. I4tu hot, Aliases C, M. L. 
Strutted, and H. Mrettell, Master G 1. Mrettell, 
Misses. C. and M. Hane, Maaieis J. E. Fat ter son, 
W. R. Sands and H. Sanus. Mrs. Gan aw, from 
Madras, Miss C. Coleman, E. Thompson, Garrow. 
J, S. savoy. Esq. Seu. Merchant. H. Gahagan, 
Esq. Bart. Capt. Dale, 84th Kegt. Lieut. D. H . 
M‘Kenzie, H. C. Artillery. 

Per Ld. Keith.— Lady E. Richardson, Mrs. Alex - 
ander, Mrs. Furneaux, Mrs, Campbell, Mrs. Muuro, 
Capt. Lord Vise. Moleaworth, lfUh regt, N. I. F. 
Richardson, Esq. Sen, Merch. Misses M. H. and 
L. S. Richardson, Capt. bimlh, 22ddrag. Capt. 
Lane, 84th regt. Lieuis. Pas her, Lawe, Samuel, 
KeUo, Cadogan, Bradford, Suig. Patterson, Mr. 
Ch, Herd. Purser of the Java, Masters Arthur 
Richardson, R. Alexander, Muses M, Alexander, 
and Ch. Alexander, Masters J. aud W. Fur- 
neauz, Miss Spier, Ehz. Goldie, Masters R. 
Johnson and G. T. Johnson. Miss C. Campbell, 
Masters W. Wray and Furneaux.. 

Per George. — Capt. Baines, Roy. Art. Capt. Me- 
redith, M auras Cavalry, Lieut. Bruce, Dr. Rich- 
ardson, Mrs Dent andintant, Capt. Btuchman, 
Lieuts. Murcot, Blair, and 'trong. 

Per Maichioness ot Ely. — Mrs. Gardiner, Mrs. 
Hollins, Mrs. Keeble, Mis. Blacke. Mr*. Sytties, 
Mis. Knowles, Mrs. Beaumont, Mi<s Hope. C. 
W. Gardiner, Esq. T. C. Chase, Esq. Lieut. 
Col. Symes, Major Keeble, Captain** Blundell 
and Randall, Mr. J. Aitkin, Lieuts. Parmetcr 
act Sharp, Messrs. Beaumont, O’Connor, and 
Peru on. Ensign Campbell, H. M. 10th loot. 

Per Anne.— Lieut. Col. W. Bourne and R* 
Mrs. Ashbumer and nve children, Mrs. Kenneu, 
Capt. C. M. Leckie, Lieut. H.irtntss, Cornet De 
Lancy, Dr. Beird, Capt. Wilkinson, Mrs- Wil- 
kinson and child. Miss Ch. Roome, Miss H. 
West, Miss Ch. Moirisun, Master R. Wallace, 
Captns, Laudy, Cairnes, aud Campbell, Lieuts. 
Newman, Davi->, and Woinby, Cornet Walker, 
and 15 children. 

Per Wairen Hastings. — Mrs. Churchill, Mrs. 
Taton, Mrs. M Kenzic, Mis.. Haldane, Mrs. 
Murchison, Misses M.and t . chuicbilL Col. R, 
Haldane, H. Chuichill. Esq. Capuis. C. Wilson 
and Playfair, Mcssis. Hougn, R. Jones, J. Cazey. 
J. A. Cazey, C. L. Cazey, J. D. Cazey, Misses 
R. M’Kenzit, {If. Patou, E. Bircn, L. Richarus, 
>.. Wilson, M. S. Murclnnaon, I. H. Murchi- 
son, Masters fc. Mu run sou, H. Hamilton, and 
T. Wilson. 
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JL. 

s- 

it . 


L. 

s. 

d. 



L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

8. 

d. 

Cochineal lb. 

0 

3 

9 

to 

0 

4 

3 

Turmerck, Bengal. 

cwt. 

1 

5 

0 

to 1 

10 

0 

t. oiiee, Java cwt. 

4 

a 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

- — China 


t 

18 

0 




Chenbon 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 

4 

0 

Zednaiy 








Bourbon .. . 

4 

2 

0 

— . 

4 

10 

0 

Galls, in Soil? 


7 

to 

0 

— 7 

15 

0 







lb 

1 










Cotton, "mat lb. 

0 

1 

2 


0 

4 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 







Extra fine 

0 

i 

5 

— 

0 

l 

6 

— — Blue ami Violet 


0 

9 

0 

— 0 

iO 

0 

Benit.il 

0 

0 

10 

— 

0 

1 

0 

— — Pit pie and V 10I 

.t ... 

0 

7 

6 

— 0 

8 

9 

■ Bonrb >n 

0 

1 

11 

_ 

0 

2 

8 

— Fine \ wet 


0 

7 

0 

— 0 

7 

6 

Drugs, &lc. f«*r Dyeing. 








Good Onto 


0 

6 

6 

— 0 

7 

0 

Aloes, Ep.it k a cwt. 

6 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

Fine Violet &. Copper 

0 

6 

3 

— 0 

6 

C 

Anntveeds, Siar 

4 

10 

0 

. — 

5 

0 

0 

Good Ditto 


0 

5 

9 

— 0 

6 

0 

Borax, Refined 

6 

0 

0 

— 

6 

b 

0 

Good Cupper ... 


0 

5 

6 

— 0 

5 

9 

i ~— * Unrefined, or Ti ncal 

5 

5 

0 

— 

5 10 

0 

— ~ Middling Ditto 


0 

5 

S 

— 0 

5 

6 

Campliire unrefined .... 

10 

10 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

— Ordinal y Ditto . 


0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 

Catdenuuns, M alabar.. lb 

0 

3 

0 

_ 

0 

5 

6 

Fine Madias .... 


0 

6 

3 

— 0 

7 

8 

(Vvhm *.... 








— Good Ditto 


0 

b 

6 

— 0 

6 

0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 20 

0 

0 

— 

21 

0 

0 

— Ordinary Ditto.. 


0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 


Castor Oil lb. 

China Root cwt. 

Cocuhis f ndicus 

Colombo Root. 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 

— Arabic . 

— — Assafcetida 

— — Benjamin 

— — Annul cwt. 

*— • Gal ban mu 

— — Oambngium 

- — • Mvrili 

Ol i brum in 

Lac Lake 

Dye 

Shell, Block......... 

Shivered 

Suck 

Musk, China o z. 

Mux Vomica cwt. 

Oil Cassia oz. 

Cinnamon 

— Cloves 

Mact 

• * Natmeg« 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb. 

Turmehck, Java ....cwt. 


3 3 — 0 4 0 


2 5 
2 15 
2 15 


Rice cwt. 

Safflower cwt. 3 10 

Sago iwt. i 15 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 9 5 


0 Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 0 15 l — 


3 10 0 — 5 0 0 


7 10 
5 0 


17 0 0 
8 0 0 
5 0 0 
0 1 6 
0 5 II 
2 10 0 
9 10 0 
3 10 0 

0 15 0 

1 10 0 
0 2 0 
0 14 0 
0 3 0 


65 0 

7 0 

*2 0 

10 0 

8 0 
0 2 
0 6 
2 15 
H 0 
8 0 


• Nuvi 

— — Ditto White 

— China 

— Orgatizine 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 

Cloves 

Bourbon 

— Mace 

— Nutmegs 

Ginger cwt. 

• Pepper, Company’s.. 


1 0 
1 18 
0 9 


0 

5 10 0 
2 15 0 

0 18 U 

1 15 1 

1 10 % 

2 8 0 
0 19 O 


— 1 15 0 


Privilege 

White 

Sugar, Yellow cwt 

White 2 

— • — Brown 

Tea, Bulled II). 

Congou 


0 5 6 — 0 94 

0 5 8 — 0 5 9 

2 10 0 

0 0 7 — 0 0 8 

0 0 7 

0 0 10 

1 18 0 


l 14 
0 2 


0 0 
2 4 
2 14 
1 16 
0 2 


0 2 9 — 0 3 5 


Souchong 0 3 10 — 0 4 

Campoi 0 2 9 — 0 3 

• Twankay 0 2 11 — 0 3 


2 — 0 10 6 


0 16 — 02 


PtkoC. 

Hvaon Skill 0 2 10 

— — Hy>on 0 4 3 

Gunpowdei 0 5 6 

Tortoiseshell 1 5 0 

Woods, Saui'ders Red .ton 9 0 0 


0 4 

0 5 
0 6 

1 11 
9 6 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


Oh Friday, 1 \ July— Prompt 10 October. 
Company's . — Cotton Wool. 

I.icentd l . — Cotton Woo! — Cotton Yarn. 

On Monthly. 21 July — Pmmpt 17 October. 

Com pa iy’«. — China Raw Silk, 500 baits — Bengal 
Raw Ik, 1,(94 bales 

Private- Trade and Licenstd. — Raw Silk. 151 

bales. 

On Fit Jay, \ August — Piompt 31 October. 
Private-Tradr. — Shawls — China Silk Handker- 
chiefs and Crape Scarf,— sewing Silk— Wrought 
Silks. 

On Monday, 1 1 August — Prompt 5 November. 
Company's , — Cinnamon — N utratgs — Mace — 


Cloves — Oil of Mace and Nutmegs— Sapan Wood 
— Keemoo Shells — Gomoto > Yarn— Black Pepper. 

The Nutmegs will be put up to sale at five shil- 
lings per pound for the best sort, and at three 
shillings and sixpence per pound tor the inferior; 
the Mace will be put up at einht shillings and 
seven shillings per p >und f >r the two s rts lespec- 
tively; and the Cloves at tluee Shillings per 
pound. 

Prorate- T rade and Licensed — Cassia Lignea— 
Nutmtcs — Mace — Cloves — Oil of Spices — -Ginger 
— Rattans— Nux Vomica — Galanga Root— Turme- 
ric — Rhubarb — Mats — Sov — Indian Ink — Sago — 
Shellack — Cane Tabic Mats — Rattans — Ebony 
Wood— Saltpetre. 


Cargoes of East-lndia Company's Ships lately arrived. 

e ftnerh. r«<rf*» £»»»» *x — Raw Silk, 66 bales, &c. — Piece Goods— Corne- 

lians— Elephants’ Teeth — Galls — Wax — Assaf«- 
tida— Hart all — Mats— Table Mats — Tamarinds— 
Cochineal— Cotton — Indigo — Castor Oil — Red 
Wood — Black Woxi — Ginger — Saso— Arrow Root 
— Chillies — Ebony — Stick Lac — Cassia Ligoea— 
Lac Djre— Buffaloe Horns — Shawls — Sapan Wood 
— Muujeet- — Pearl Necklaces — Pearls — Precious 
Stones— Mother-o*- Pearl Shells — Onto "peons — 
Knife Handles— Fish Counters— Cassia Buds — 
Rhubarb — Nux Vomica— Rice Paper— Marc— Pish 
Skins^ — Soy — Bamboos— Whatighee* — Red Cane« 
— White Canes — Malacca Canes — t hina Ink- 
Dragons* Blood — Anmseed Oil — Fans — Fire 
Screens — Fishing-lines— Wme—Shciry do. — Ma- 
deira do, — Serciol do. 


C-VJ'W. of the Hugh Ingtis, Surat Castle, Mar- 
SII.S of Ely. Cambridge, Lady Casttrreagh , Re- 
g> nt, and Fart William , from China ; Alexander 
and Ann, from Bombay; Warren 
Marchioness '/ Fly, and Asia, tram Bengal, 
Madras and (eylon; and Lord Keith, from 
Madras and Bengal. 

Company’*.— Tea, 8, >67,126 lbs. — Raw Silk, 
*7.724 lbs. — Nankeens, 74.000 pieces — Bengal 
Goods. Muslins, 1.935 pieces — Calhcoes, 54.435 
— Prohibited, 27,062 — Coast Goods. Calhcoes, 
187,308 — Prohibited, 2,130 — Coast and Cambay 
Goods. Prohibited, 49,605, 

Private-Trade and Privilege.—' Tea, 11,674 chests 
a.td boxes— Nankeens, 1,747 chests and boxes— 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 



Daily Prices qf Stocks, from the 26th of May to the 25th of June 1817. 
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E. Kyton, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhill , and J.omlanl Street. 
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FOR 

AUGUST 18 17 . 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — If the following memoir, 
although' it can only boast of its 
originality in Europe, may be 
considered acceptable, as I have 
lio’ doubt it will, to many of your 
readers, it is' at your service. It 
is that of a man whose mind and 
conduct were ai'Ulated by princi- 
ples not less admirable in their 
character .than. .they, were singular 
in their effects— and whose death 
appears, to .have, excited a lively 
feeling of sorrow among our coun- 
trymen in Ceylon, riot so much the 
dues of his station, as a heartfelt 
tribute to his talents and philan- 
throphy. 

The lamented subject of this memoir 
arrived in India in the year 1^94 with 
no other dependence for his advance- 
ment in life than the sound aud-jexcel- 
1 ent understanding he bad received from 
nature and which had been, im pro ved by a 
liberal education at one of the best schools 
in England. 

On his arrival at Calcutta, his father,- 
who was then resident there, procured 
him, as a temporary provision* a situa- 
tion in-one of the public offices, in which 
he appears to have continued until he was 
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nominated to an ensigney in the 76th regi-.' 
ment of foot, but the army with him was’ 
the profession of necessity rather than of 
choice — Having however once embarked 
in it, he applied himself to its duties with 
a spirit and perseverance, not frequentlyi 
evinced by those who .are mote willing, 
votaries than he was at the; shrine of 
military renown. — His conduct on* many" 
occasions drew from the’ distinguished 
officers under whom he had the good for- 
tune to serve, frequent and recorded tes-, 
tiroonies of approbation, and if, as he ; 
was wont to say of himself, lie was little 
calculated to be a soldier, the justice of 
the observation was never aciqjcsced irv. 
by those who were the most competent 
judges of military merit. 

Without attempting to follow him 
throughout the whole of his militaiy ca- 
reer, it will be Miflkicnf to .state that 
having been ptomoUd.into the 7 1th regi- 
ment he served with it during, the la^t 
Mysore wat undci General Haiti*, and 
participated in the various arduous servi- 
ces in which that distinguished Corps wa* 
engaged duiing the whole of the Mali-* 
ratta campaigns of iB03 and 1BC\1. • 

In the battle of Assay e he acted as bi i* 
gade major to Colonel Harness, and was 
one out 01 three officers of the 74th regi- 
ment who had the good forttihe to' escape 
the carnage of that destructive cinflv* 
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At the termination of it he performed the 
melancholy office of committing twelve of 
his brother officers to one grave. 

His letters to his friends descriptive of 
these campaigns, in which the present 
Duke of Wellington first evinced those 
unrivalled talents for command which 
have since secured him such great and 
merited distinction, were justly admired 
for classical elegance of composition and 
masteily display of knowledge of his 
subject. 

Flattered as he was, however, by the 
encomiums of his superiors aud beloved 
and caressed as he never failed to be by 
those with whom he associated, the death 
of his friends and the recollection of the 
scenes of famine aud desolation he had 
witnessed dui iug the progress of tire army 
through the enemy's country had given a 
shock to his feelings, naturally suscep- 
tible and melancholy, which revived all 
his original distaste to his profession : 
at no after period of his life indeed 
could he hear the battle of Assaye men- 
tioned without experiencing the most 
painful emotions. 

“ 1 have some thoughts of selling my 
commission and quitting the army. — The 
scenes to which I have been an eye wit- 
ness during my military career contribute 
by the gloomy impressions they leave 
upon iny mind to embitter the few plea- 
sures of my existence. — I wisli 1 could 
drink oblivion to the past, and engage in 
some occupation not too weighty for the 
scope of my abilities, and such as would 
he more consistent with my ideas of rea- 
son and comfort than the pursuit of mar- 
tial glory, a pursuit which experience has 
taught me to consider as far better calcu- 
lated to gratify the vanity than to en- 
sure the happiness of those who embark 
in it." 

If it be objected that these are the 
effusions of a mind brooding over its losses 
and disappointments, let it be recollected 
that the opinions which are here recorded 
continued unrepented of aud unrevoked 
for a long series of years after their 
avowal, and before the judgment of their 
author is called in question, merely be- 
cause it is at variance with the decisions 
of the majority of mankind, let it be 
remembered how different were his habits 
aud pursuits from those of others by 
whom he was surrounded, and how en- 


tirely the primitive simplicity of ids 
manners unfitted him for scenes of war- 
fare and contention. 

Vet anxious as lie was to quit the 
“ noisy bustle of a camp,” for scenes and 
pursuits better suited to his talents and 
inclinations, he determined not to re- 
linquish his post until a cessation of hos- 
tilities should enable him to do so with 
credit. — He was but too fully aware ot 
the severity with which the world can- 
vasses the secession of a soldier, and lie 
determined that his retirement, vvheneiei 
it took place, should afford no cause cu 
reproach either from others or from him- 
self. 

Before the arrival of the period tv 
which he anxiously looked forward, ht 
was attacked with a fever which wa» 
then prevalent in camp, and as his life 
was despaired of, he was induced to sigt. 
the resignation of his commission with 
the view of securing the value of it to 
his mother. — He fortunately survived, 
and his company, which by the liberality 
of his brother officers he had been al- 
lowed to sell, when his case appeared 
hopeless, was, on his recovery, again ten- 
dered to him at the earnest solicitation of 
his commanding officer, and whether 
from a feeling of gratitude for regard so 
marked and unequivocal, or that he still 
considered it a point of honor to devote 
himself to the service while the army 
continued in the field, it is certain that 
he gladly availed himself of the generous 
interposition of his patron. 

The prolongation of the life which he 
little valued, appears to have been regard- 
ed by him with a degree of indifference 
which may create some surprise in those 
who know the encreased estimation in 
which he held it at a maturer period of 
his existence, but to William Tolfrey 
life was valuable only in proportion to its 
utility to his fellow creatures, and it was 
only during the last few years of his 
earthly career that he was enabled to 
look forward to its close with the cheer- 
ing reflection that he had not lived in 
vain. 

Towards the end of the year 1805, his 
regiment being ordered borne, be finally 
disposed of his commission, hut the fol- 
lowing letter which was written by him 
about this time to his colonel, the present 
Lieutenant General Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, shews the anxiety which was felt by 
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those who well knew his worth to secure 
his continuance with the regimeut. 

“ I ain truly grateful for the encomiums 
which in your letter to head quarters, 
you hare had the goodness to pass on xny 
slender stock of merit. That my con- 
duct since I have had the honor of be - 
longing to the 74th regiment has met 
with your approbation, aud that I pos- 
sess in yon and Colonel S.» two friends 
on whose sincerity I can confidently rely, 
are reflections that will serve to alleviate 
much of my regrets." 

e( The world was now before him," 
and he felt all the difficulties of his situa- 
tion, In which was involved the future 
comfort of his widowed parent, to whose 
support he had long contributed out of 
♦he savings of his pay. There is indeed no 
part of the character of the amiable sub- 
ject of this memoir, more truly exemplary 
than his filial piety. His letters to his 
mother breathe a spirit so ardently alive 
to all her wants, so feelingly tender and 
and affecting, that the reader must be 
callous indeed to whose heart they would 
not find the easiest access. 

“ Tlie nearer you are to comfort, the 
nearer I shall be to happiness. The en- 
joyments of life in this country are few 
indeed, but were they innumerable, l 
would not place them in competition with 
the pleasure 1 derive from one kind letter 
from you. To know that you are well, 
and that you approve of my conduct, is 
in fact the highest gratification I expe- 
rience." 

Our readers will forgive the insertion of 
one more extract. — It appears to have 
been written in reply to a letter urging 
his return to England. 

(f If I die my property will be at your 
disposal, if I live my income will always 
be sufficient to allow of my bestowing 
upon you such a portion of it as will more 
than satisfy your moderate wishes.— 
Make your mind therefore as easy as cir- 
cumstances will permit, and instead of 
repining at our separation, and wasting 
life and health in vain regrets, let us be 
mutually thankful to the Almighty dis- 
poser of events for the blessings we still 
enjoy.— When I compare my fate with 
that of many of my military companions, 
how much reason have I to rejoice that f 
have not by any of the common accidents 
of the service been deprived of my eye 
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sight or suffered the loss of a limb. Even 
though we should never meet again in this 
world (which I yet hope we shall), ought 
we therefore to afflict ourselves beyond 
measure or to exclaim against the decrees 
of Providence ! we ought rather to con- 
sider this world merely as a passage to 
the next, where I humbly hope and trust 
that we shall meet to part no moie." 

Tn the commencement of the year 1806, 
Mr. Tolfrey repaired to Ceylon on a visit 
to his uncle, by whom he was introduced 
to the late Governor Sir Thomas Mait- 
land, who was neither slow to discern or 
to reward his merit. — His Excellency 
shortly appointed him to a situation in 
one of the public offices, and on his 
arrival in England represented Mr. Tol- 
frey *s character in so favourable a light 
to His Majesty’s ministers that he was 
nominated to the regular civil establish- 
ment of this Rjand. 

It was now for the first time since his 
outset in life, that he could be said to 
enjoy happiness. His days glided on in 
that even tenor, so peculiarly suited to 
his frame of mind and retired habits. — 
The hours of leisure from the duties of 
his office, he devoted to the study of the 
Singalese language, which he pjosecuted 
with an ardour which could scarcely have 
been exceeded had he foreseen the great 
and lasting distinction to which a know- 
ledge of it was to lead. 

On the arrival of his Excellency Sir 
Robert Brownrigg, in 1812, an auxiliary 
Bible Society was established under his 
auspices at Colombo, and Mr. Tolfrey, 
whose proficiency in the Singalese lan- 
guage was by this time well established, 
voluntarily undertook the translation of 
the Scriptures. The zeal with which he 
prosecuted the benevolent designs of the 
society, couhl have had its origin only in 
a settled belief of the importance of those 
divine truths which he was about to im- 
part to the unenlightened inhabitants of 
Ceylon, and as he frequently observed, 
the sublime consideiation that he was to 
be the instrument whereby the light of 
Christianity was to be diffused amongst 
those “ who were stumbling in darkness," 
was of itself, an ample reward for all the 
toil and labour he had bestowed on the 
pursuit and acquirement of the native 
languages. 

To facilitate the progress of the great 
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work he had now engaged in, he devoted 
himself to the study of the Sanscrit, the 
Pale, the Hindustani, and the Tamul 
languages. He not only renewed his ac- 
quaintance with i he Greek, hut cultivated 
a knowledge of Hebiew, that he might 
have the benefit of reading the Script! ties 
in the original. 

Researches so varied and so extensive, 
yet all tending to one gi eat eud, demanded 
no common share of talent and application, 
hut he knew the advantages of perse- 
verance, and was determined to peisist. 
It was his ardent piayer that his life might 
he spared him but a few years, and he 
did not doubt that lie should produce a 
translation which would fully satisfy the 
expectations of the Society. 

The appointment of Mr. O'Ojly to the 
Residency of Karnly afforded His Excel- 
lency an opportunity of lewarding Mr. 
William To If rev’s merits with the ap- 
pointment of Chief Translator to Govern- 
ment. The duties which his new office 
imposed on him, naturally induced a 
frequent iutei course with the natives of 
the iutetior, and nothing can moie fully 
illustrate the sincere goodness of his dis- 
position, as well as his zeal for the public 
welfare, than the fact of his having com- 
missioned from Eugiand, at his own ex- 
pence, an annual supply of such articles 
as would tend to instinct lus new friends, 
and give them some idea of our national 
proficiency in mechanics ami the different 
branches of science and litciature. He 
was convinced that nothing would more 


effectually secure their permanent attach- 
ment to the British government, than fur- 
nishing them with the means of hnpioving 
their minds and conquering the prejudices 
they had imbibed in their native moun- 
tains. 

The Kandyans, in return, soon learnt 
to consider Mr. Tolfrcy as one of their 
best friends. Their hopes of redress 
from the occasional tyranny of their chiefs 
derived new strength from the zeal ami 
earnestness with which he interposed in 
theii behalf. Weighed down as he was 
by the multiplied demands on his time, 
which wa> latteily of decreasing value, as 
lie was preparing two most interesting 
woiks (hi'i Pali Gian.mar and Vocabulary) 
for the Pi ess, he never refused his aid or 
his counsel to the many who required it, 
and though his goodness was frequently 
ties passed on, it would be difficult to 
shew an instance in which he yielded to 
the sallies of impatience. 

Self, indeed, was a consideration which 
he had long learnt to undervalue. The 
day being found too short for the multi- 
tude of his avocations, he conceived it 
necessary to abridge himself of his allotted 
hours of rest. Is it to be wondered at. 
that with a frame of body weakened and 
exhausted by a residence of upwards of 
twenty years in India, and a mind har- 
assed by the variety and intensity of its 
pursuits, he fell but too easy a sacrifice 
to the violence of the disorder whiyU 
assailed him ? 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir — When the late military 
despot of France, now pent up 
within a two-mile radius on the 
barren rock of St Helena, was 
able in his paramount sovereignty 
to exclude Englishmen from the 
continent of Europe, young men 
of genius and learning, instead of 
finishing their education by taking 
the grand tour, w ere content with 
visiting Greece and other interest- 
ing provinces of Turkey, where 
they acquired a very decent taste 
lor oriental literature, and where 
Lord Byron, Mr. Moore, and other 


writers have laid the scenes of 
their many late most popular ro- 
mances, for I cannot call them 
poems ; but unfortunately for them 
w ith much to applaud, they have 
often fallen into ridiculous mis- 
takes ; for the Turks, from whom 
they chiefly borrow their descrip- 
tions of those fairy regions, are 
themselves but second-hand writ- 
ers ; and to have reaehed the 
source of those wonderful and in- 
genious adventures, they should 
have travelled into Arabia and 
Persia, and with a knowledge of 
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their languages, compared the clas- 
sical writings of their bards with 
the new and sublime scenery 
around them. To them the fol- 
lowing literal translation ol the 
Saki N amah of Hatiz, would be 
rendered more valuable by notes, 
explanatory of the many mystical, 
historical and topographical allu- 
sions ; but to the Persian scholar, 
who has read Hafiz in India, any 
comment were unnecessary ; and 
to the mass of your readers, Mr. 
Editor, it might prove, I fear, dull 
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and tedious. Though many con- 
sider it as the most finished of 
Hafiz’s poems, it has not, I fancy, 
been before this attempted in En- 
glish ; nor has his Mak- 

kammis or Pentrastic, in my opi- 
nion, its equal, had any translation 
but by myself about twenty years 
ago ; a copy of which, being now 
forgotten, I mean to retouch, and 
send for your next Journal. 

Yours, &c. Gulchin. 
10 th June 1817. 
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jy cT^V 
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j - tT 
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jb 0 J 
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<rfjy* <J ^ 

t/*J ^ ^‘ L ^ 

y-' •Jy 
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r? *i ur~ ^ i^—3T jJ* /O <6 to- ^JL La 

yj ji. L j &y- y * c ^f uy~ 

toji . T aa* LS~!~ ui^cr'i' lT ,L) W 

.. - * " J? 
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t_o- j- ^ 'y j ^i' ^ L .'A. 1 jj, (^oIa aob ^1 .a I—: La 

iJ CJ^J LfC.* (*V^° tef- ; £-~A j 

^ ^ l_h— L _j j~ 4* j\ t L<j La 
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(*La A^i jA-j Aijt^U- u _£c oj ^ ^ yT W 
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U 0 ^ aj or r* Lpl M U T JiL La 

i*V V^J r^ 1 '^* s^V.j^ U ^J 

(*^. J J J .J"^ <1; aa ^3 (__jjLo La 

u j u LiLiA (_^>j fcjji j jjaj ^3 j3 j*a 

j-y /C iA»J ^ L <1^^ (3 L*/ ^Jf La 

-? sfc jL ajaLi^ i ." - j L* aAj 

c/ wV" j ^ }j U T ^L l;A 

AbJ jX«L»- j*JJ ij yl^A ijc AbO jl aO 

u; -~ i ' ^ J° uV l’-^ J j 4=^ — jiri cV ^ lT= u’” Vj 

f*V uj j J iJ y}r* * (*V ‘ u ^- uWf- y 

*i>/ ^ilr* t ^ c! / > K ^jT ^ ^ U T La 

j* 1 ao’oil JaLsu jO _y j ^ j*' Jaa ^ ao 

a»i«A oy Aiy j+£> j, &% iCjoJl c_>! ^1 ^yL) La 

A i^-' (*^' &/. (^* jS jit* b-£s j> pj b aoa 

Cl-<*»-A O^j'o CloLjy. jAil il^^f C’ -w-c j y» ~rc ^1 ^Lj Ia 
u Ai ^bU. J.L-J A r ; r c^ Aj aa ao ^ 
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(jV t — J <>£ ^iL: lo 

| J J ^ £.X> 

tjyJ-j' «£ ^ jjl U 

t t)Lf ^ « *>j* i 1 ly hsj 
A&i *? * ^ if 0 ii>' ^5Li Lj 
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e Jr<* ujf (*V- u’” 


fcXj\ b t>p- ^A-O 

*\&j uSjt^ CS^> jJj * 
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*l£ jb ^ b 5jj ^ 

jJ.Jj (X&U \jJ* -a ;{; 
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J fcs— * . ^ aU ^Ur * 

f^jj~' td.Jd J - — v Hs 

c^-^u-ib 1 ^j! i *j*-j <0 jfc 

(*>j <Ji^ J J C£J J— >• l“J * 

4jb-— < ^>- lisW- a£ 

j JJ JJ ift **> JJt j 


Jjt\&.yy ^lj Jwj y^. 
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! jJ i^lijjb j\ Lj 

l/'J- I* 1 —* J?" 

— (V^ fV l^f- ^ f 1 "'" cT 
l*^j tl XyL jO c>-< 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — T he following is almost 
a literal translation of one of those 
papers which are occasionally 
found in the chests of tea ; it may 
perhaps amuse some of your read- 
ers, and will at any rate apprize 
them of certain advantageous qua- 
lities in Hyson, of which they are 
probably ignorant, so that, not sa- 
tisfied with, “ te veniente die, te 
decedente,” they will be tempted 
to imagine with Dr. Johnson, that 
“ Te sine nil altum mens in- 
choat.” 

Declaration of Coto Long. 

NARRATION UPON HYSON TEA. 

This capital tea, a transparent jewel, 
with a snowy crystalline bud, is the first 
under heaven. 

Of an estimable description which is 
beautiful, and without defect, perfect and 
not able to be surpassed ; of Hyson, the 


very right haud, ancieutly and universally 
established amongst distant people, from 
its praiseworthy flavour. 

This Hyson, having traversed hills and 
seas ; sought from the heights of south- 
ern exalted mountains, which tower 
above the clouds, rises to that perfection, 
that being compared with other teas, it 
maintains the superiority. 

It has a tine odour, containing an ex- 
treme degree of excellence ; having been 
icccived formerly, and at the present 
time with reverential eagerness, by per- 
sons of rural habits. 

These sprigs, of established reputation, 
are for people, who travel, truly precious 
having a manifestly laudable character, tor 
their excellent and approved descrip- 
tion. 

It possesses unceasing ^uperioritj, 
while prepared, with unremitted skill , 
its species, although beautiful aud \ene- 
rable has inexhaustible wrt>i**. 
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This tei, (of the high court) when fiist with paddy chaff, will occasional!}' 
prepared and violently operated upon make its unwelcome appearance, 
with hot water, has a superior faculty of 


performing wonders, its first bads and 
fibres after three full and complete springs, 
are excellent, to remove obstructions, to 
rouse from intoxication or drowsiness, to 
slake thirst, aud this more than golden pro- 
duction makes old age retire, procrasti- 
nates stale years, and like a precious gem, 
spreadiug over the taste aud palate, gives 
a secret courage, iu calamities, remote 
or near; its desirable fragrance, spicad 
through the inner clumber, shall receive 
universal approbation. 

You may have remarked the 
characters or chop marks upon the 
sides of nearly all tea chests ; these 
are probably the names of the cul- 
tivator, or plantation where the 
tea grows, names truly auspicious, 
if we may judge from a literal 
translation; the following are a 
few; 


“ Infinite fragrance.” 

“ Sweet-scented region.” 

<( Heavenly odour.” 

“ Vernal 01 igin.” 

“ Great perfection.” 

‘ Gem-like buds.” 

‘ Pei severing excellence.” 
‘ Estimable duration.” 

1 Sincere perfection.” 

* Bud of spring.” 

‘ Established abundance.” 
‘ Fountain of heaven.” 


1 am sorry to observe, that these 
pleasing professions are not at all 
times borne out by the qualities of 
the article enclosed, and it does 
happen, in the course of events, 
that upon the opening of “ sin- 
cere perfection,” or “ the bud of 
spring,” a large stone surrounded 


I received, sometime since, from 
China, a “ Cheng,” or “ Seng,” of 
which a short description may pos- 
sibly interest some of your musical 
readers The instrument consists of 
seventeen bamboo tubes, tipped with 
ivory, and having each asmall hole, 
which are inserted perpendicular- 
ly, in a sort of glazed bowl of be- 
tween two and three inches diame- 
ter, presenting a very delicate and 
pleasing appearance. There is a 
mouth piece, faced with ivory, in 
the side of the bowl, and the wind, 
passing up. through the tubes, 
gives an agreeable note, somewhat 
resembling that of the hautboy, 
when one, or more of the holes, 
are stopped by the finger. It ap- 
pears to be finished, with great 
nicety, as each tube has, at the 
inserted end, a small vibrating 
reed, which is kept in its position, 
by a very minute piece of lead, or 
composition. The notes, which 
are thirteen in number, four of the 
tubes being silent, and merely 
placed there by way of finish, are 
all in the natural key, strictly in 
unison with the pianoforte, with 
which, in simple airs, the cheng 
forms not an unpleasant accom- 
paniment ; they follow in this or- 
der C F F (alt.) C (alt ) D (alt.) 
E (alt.) GDBEGAB. The 
G and B, you will observe, occurs 
twice, and is in each case, precise- 
ly the same note. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Robert Hunter. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir, — As a strong prejudice weighty names, among others, Ba- 
against the claims of the Sanskrit ron Humboldt, feel disposed to 
language to relationship with those treat them as only supportable by 
of ancient Greece and Rome, is etymologies similar to the whim- 
occasionally manifested among the sical discoveries of Mr. Bryant, it 
learned of Europe ; and as many may not be altogether uninterest- 
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ing to point out a few resem- the connection, if any glimpses 
blances in the numerals of the may be caught, or facts unveiled, 
three languages, leaving you to is another subject : it is sufficient 
judge if absurdity or perverseness for the argument, that the sound, 
themselves could contend that the sense, and the construction of 
they are merely casual, unconnect- the constituent parts, where the 
ed coincidences ; the history of words are compound, be the same. 



eka 

» . . stq ....... 

. . . unus. 

ft 

dm 

. . , Si/0 , 

. . . . duo. 

ft 

tri 

• • • rftis 

... tres. 


dhalur . . . 

• . « TEOVagES . . . 

. . . quatuor. 


panchan . . 

• . • 

. . . quinque. 


shush .... 

• •• 

. . . sex. 


saplati . . . 

. , . E7TTCC . . . . . . 

. . . septem. 


ashtan . . . 

. . . cfcroj . ..... 

, . . octo. 

•*1 c t*1 

TlUGUIl • • . • . 




dasan 

. . , $ixa 

. . . decern. 


ekadasan 




dioadasan 


duodecim. 


trayadasan ... tredecim. 

The correspondence here is suf- ly preceding twenty, thirty, Ac. 
ficiently plain; but a more strik- which in Sanskrit, Greek, and La- 
ing and conclusive resemblance tin, arc most usually expressed by 
appears in the formation of the one from, or one before the follow- 
ninths, or the numbers immediate- ing number ; as 


^ferofcT 


unuvingsati undeviginti .... evc; Seoveoeocti 

unatringsat .... undetriginta .... tvof 3ecv t^i- 

axovra 


3*1 1= (n I rv^lr^ unachatzaaringsat undequadraginta ' rc<r ~ 

o-afaxovTX 


So of the rest — 

To a thorough perception of 
the coincidence, it may perhaps 
be necessary to understand that 
the orthography of the Sanskrit 
Anatu Journ — No. ‘20. 


words is that employed in Wilkin 
Grammar. 

I am, Sir, Ac. 

E— . 
R 
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LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF CEYLON. 

(Coneluded from Page 28.) 


Q. Is divorce admitted amongst the 
Ceylonese ? 

A. A man and woman who have been 
united in marriage with the knowledge of 
their parents and relations, and according 
to the Ceylonese custom, which requires 
that they should, on the wedding-day, 
place themselves on a platform called the 
Magul Poruwa, and have their marriage 
hands joined together by a thread, can- 
not become separated at their own plea- 
sure. If the man obtain a divorce, it 
must be by pioving, to the satisfaction of 
a Court of Justice, either that his wife, 
failing in the respect and reverence due 
to a husband, has spoken to him in an un- 
becoming manner ; or that, being void of 
attachment to him, she has bestowed 
upon another that affection and regard to 
which he was entitled ; or that she main- 
tains an intercourse with a gallant, and 
lavishes upon him the earnings of 
her husband:— on her being convicted, 
before a court of justice, of such conduct 
as the above, or of any other improper 
conduct, he will be permitted to abandon 
her. 

Q. For what faults, on the part of the 
husband, may the wife sue for and obtain 
a divorce from him ? 

A. If, being destitute of love and af- 
fection for his wife, he withholds from 
her the wearing apparel and ornaments 
suitable to her rank ; if he does not pro- 
vide her with food of such a quality as 
she has a right to ; if he neglects to ac- 
quire money by agriculture, commerce, 
and other honorable means ; if, associ- 
ating with other women, he squanders 
his property upon them ; if he makes a 
practice of committing other improper 
and degrading acts, such as stealing, lying, 
or drinking intoxicating liquors ; if he 
treat his wife as a slave, and at the same 
time behaves respectfully toother women; 
on proof of his delinquency, before the 
abovemeutioued court, the wife may ob- 
tain a divorce. 

Q. What forms are observed upon 
such occasions ? 

A. The fault or guilt of the woman 
having been proved, the husband is sepa- 
lated from her in the following manner : 


— The things given by the parents of the 
woman, as tier portion, on the day of 
marriage, together with the property ac- 
quired by the husband during the period 
of their union, are brought into the 
court: the former is then given to the 
life, and the latter is divided into two 
equal shares, of which the husband gets 
one, and his wife the other. But, besides 
this, the husband is likewise obliged to 
give, out of his own share, a sum suffici- 
ent to defray his wife’s expenses for the 
ensuing six months. As soon as this 
distribution has been made, they become 
separated. — When the husband has been 
in the wrong, and proof of his delin- 
quency established, every thing is divided 
in manner above mentioned, and the 
children are delivered over to him : after 
which the divorce is complete. 

Q. Can a Disapati effect a divorce on 
his own authority alone ? 

A. It is absolutely out of the power of 
any Disapati to separate, legally, a man 
and his wife. 

Q. Can either of the divorced parties 
marry again ? 

A. Persons who have been divorced by 
the sentence of a court of justice, in the 
manner above stated, are at liberty to 
marry again. 

Q. What becomes of the children of 
such persons ? 

A. Notwithstanding the divorce of 
their parents, the children are, according 
to established usage, entitled to inherit 
both their landed and personal property- 
In the case, however, of their parent’s 
marrying again, one half of that proper- 
ty is, upon such occasion, transferred to 
the children of the first marriage. If 
there is no issue from the second marriage 
the remainder of their property reverts to 
the children of the first ; otherwise, it 
goes to the children of the second. 

Q. Is bigamy permitted amongst the 
Cingalese ? 

A. It is, and it is not. When a man, 
possessed of an hereditary estate, con- 
sisting of fields, gardens, money, and 
grain, has had no children by his wife ; 
if she be a woman of an amiable dispo- 
sition, and of a sensible and compassion- 
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ate turn of mind, she will make suitable 
reflection upon the circumstances of the 
case ; and, in order to prevent the family 
from beiug extinct, she will solicit her 
husband to take another wife. In such ati 
event, it appears, by the Books, that he 
may, with propriety, contract a second 
marriage : but, on the other hand, even 
though the wife should have produced no 
children, if she decline giving her con- 
sent to his marrying again, he cannot 
have recourse to that measure. 

Q. Can married men openly keep con- 
cubines ? 

A. Neither openly nor secretly can 
they have an intercourse with other wo- 
men : such a practice is most strictly for- 
bidden in the books which contain the 
tenets of the religion of Boodho. 

Q. If, where there are a number of 
brothers, one of them marries, can the 
rest, with the knowledge of each other, 
have intercourse with the married bro- 
ther’s wife? and whether is such a 
practice reckoned pioper, or improper, 
amongst the Cingalese ? 

A. Neither with nor without the 
knowledge of each other are they permit- 
ted to have any undue intercourse with 
the married brothel’s wife: such a prac- 
tice is not only looked upon, amongst the 
Cingalese, as extremely improper, but it 
is likewise considered by them as a hei- 
nous crime. Notwithstanding this, it 
must however be acknowledged, that 
there are some foolish men amongst 
whom this disreputable custom does pre- 
vail. 

Q. When a man has married, does he, 
after passing the first night with his wife, 
give her to he enjoyed by his brothers in 
succession, and then resume the func- 
tions of a husband himself ? Is such a 
custom confined to the tribe of Nagaram 
Karas *, or does it likewise prevail 
amongst theVellales? 

A . Throughout the whole of the two 
tribes of Vellales and Nagaram Karas, 
there is not a single person who has even 
heard of such a practice, which is equally 
scandalous and illegal. 

Q. Is it customary, amongst the Cinga- 
lese, to make written wills, bequeathing 
their property to their children and grand- 
children? ami in what form are such 
wills drawn out ? 


* (ienerat name for all those who are not of 
ilie Rajas’, Bramins’ or Voldlc casts. 


A. When a man’s death approaches, 
he may, in the presence of some persons 
of respectability, bequeath his property, 
either verbally or in writing, to his chil- 
dren or grandchildren, to the purpose of 
charity, to those who have ad ministered 
medicine and support to him during his 
illness, or to any other person or persons 
whom he chooses to make his heirs, of 
whatever rank or condition. 

Q. Who are entitled to inherit the 
property of persons that die childless and 
intestate ? and by what degrees of con- 
sanguinity, or affinity, is the succession 
to such property regulated ? 

A. The following are the persons succes- 
sively entitled to iuherit such estates — 

1st. The patents of the deceased. 

2d. His brothers and sisters. 

3d. Their children. 

4th. His nearest paternal and maternal 
relations. 

5th. HiS wife. 

6th. Her nearest relation. 

In failure of all these heirs, his pro- 
perty becomes Rajastha, and goes to the 
King. 

Q. In what manner, and by whom, 
were the Nagaram Karas first distributed 
into classes? By whom was that class 
constituted, and in what books is any ac- 
count of these classes contained ? 

A. Throughout the whole cast of Na- 
garam Karas f no class can he seen or 
heard of, by any persons, so low as the 
Chandalas ; therefore, the class of Gaha- 
la-Para l Badayo ranks above them ; the 
Paduavas § compose the third class; and 
the Pannaduras || the fourth. 

These are the graduations of rank 
establiidied amongst the Nagaiam Kara 5 :. 

The Veil ales are one of the four high 
casts, which rank in the tollmviug order: 

1. Raja Wame, or cast of King. 

2. Brachamana Wan«o, or ca*t of 
Priests. 

3. Wei and e Wanse, or cast of Mer- 
chants. 

4. Goyi Wanse, or cast of Cultivators. 

At the commencemen t of the present 

+ Th»>«e wpo work in leather, and perform 

other vile offices, 

% Those who arc employed in burying corpses, 
or in removing dead carcases of elephants, &c. 

§ Padnavas carry palanquins, 6tc. 

| Pannaduras are elephant and horse V copers, 
and grass cutters.— This is a very me^mphte ac- 
count of the ca*t of Nagaum Karas, which is 
subdmded into a much greater number ofeusse^ 

R2 
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Kalpa *, when all raen were upon an 
equality, there were such frequent dis- 
putes amongst them, that, in order to 
terminate their differences, they agreed 
amongst themselves to elect Malta Sa- 
»atta to the sovereignty. This King ap- 
pointed those who were then in the exer- 
cise of certain trades and professions, to 
certain classes, corresponding to the oc- 
cupations in which they were at that 
time engaged ; and there was founded the 
cast of Nagaram Karas, which has exist- 
ed in the same manner ever since. This 
subject is treated of in the books entitled 
Sara Sang r a he. 

Q. What persons of the tribe of Na- 
garam Karas, can be nominated to the 
priesthood ? 

A. It is not stated, in any of the hooks, 
that no person of the cast of Nagaram 
Karas can become a member of the priest- 
hood. Nevertheless, there is now, in the 
Candian territories, a prohibition against 
the ordination of low Nagaram Karas. 

Q. Can a priest live as a layman ? 

A. It is a heinous crime, according to the 
religion of Boodho, for any priest to live 
after the manner of a layman ; and it is 
well known, that the strictest injunction 
against snch a practice appears in all the 
books which contain the doctrine of 
Boodhoism. Such a scandalous action, 
cannot, therefore, be committed. 

Q. By whom are priest* appointed? 
and what are the usual ceremonies prac- 
tised upon such occasions ? 

A. Boodho, the Teacher of the three 
worlds, has dictated what is necessary tube 
done, preparatoiy to, and at, the ordination 
of a priest : namely, when a person is de- 
sirous of becoming a priest, he must re- 
pair to the wihara -f, and communicate 
his wish to one of the principal priests of 
that wihara, who, after having ascer- 
tained that he is properly qualified for 
the office, will deliver him over to a clever 
Karmmacharin-Wahanse ♦, desiring the 
latter to exercise the candidate in those 
matters with which it is necessary that 
he should be acquainted, previously to 
his being ordained. After he has been 
sufficiently instructed, the chief priest, 
and twenty other priests, having assera- 
bled in the Poya Ge §, the candidate is to 

* the renew ?1 or re-production of the world. 

t Tempje. 

JA priest well versed in the ordinancesof religion. 

5 A spacin-is b.uldmg in the city of Candy, ap- 
r-.opriated to tins and other religious purposes. 
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be brought into the middle of the room, 
and the following questions are to be 
put to him by the same Karmmacharin- 
Wahanse: “ Have you any incurable le- 
prosy ? or, are you affected with ulcers, 
cutaneous eruptions, consumption, or 
possession by devils ?’* — On being thus 
questioned, if he be subject to no such 
distempers, he will reply to this effect : 
“ My Lord, I am not afflicted with either 
of the five species of incurable disorders, 
respecting which you have questioned me.’* 
He is then to be further asked ; 1st, 
“ Are you a person free from the bonds 
of slavery? 2. Arc you involved in debt? 
3. Are you a messenger of the Kiug ? 4. 
Have you obtained the consent of your 
parents ? 5. Have you completed yonr 
twentieth year ? 6. Are you provided 
with a cup, and with the sunt unu or 
priestly garment ?” On being asked 
these questions, he must salute the priests, 
and reply in the negative to the three 
first, and in the affirmative to the three 
last : after which he is qualified to be- 
come a member of the priesthood. This 
examination being ended, the candidate’s 
hair is all shaved off, and his body be- 
smeared over with turmeric, as well as 
with sandal powder and other perfumes; 
dressed in rich clothes, and deioiated 
with costly ornaments. He is then 
mounted on an ah are or elephant, and 
conducted in procession through the four 
principal streets, preceded by flags, um- 
brellas, and instruments of music. Some- 
times the King, the two Adigars, and the 
four Malta Disapatis, attended by a nu- 
merous retinue, grace this ceremony with 
their presence, and confer the same ho- 
nors on the candidate as those to which 
the sovereign is entitled at his coronation ; 
the candidate is then reconducted to the 
Boya Ge, where some further questions, 
on points of religion, are put to him, and 
he is then finally ordaiued. 

Q. Can an ordained priest relinquish 
the priesthood, and become a layman ? 

A. If a person, ordained in the t$an- 
ner above mentioned, be afterwards de~ 
siious of relinquishing the priesthood, 
he may, with the knowledge and con- 
currence of the principal priest of the 
temple to which he belongs, divest him- 
self of his survunu, and resume the dress 
and occupations of a layman. That thin 
is practicable, appears in the Books, 
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NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1773. 

By Mr. Chapman. — [Continued from p. 21.) 


The voluntary invitation he had sent 
me by the Portuguese, previous to the 
receipt of my letter, I assured him en- 
hanced the obligation I was under to 
him ; and that I would study to deserve 
so high a mark of his favour. I theu 
requested he would receive the present I 
had brought, as a small token of my re- 
spect ; pleasure seemed to dance in the 
old gentleman’s eyes at the few little 
compliments 1 made him, he descended 
from his net, and seated himself upon the 
ground nearer to us. The linguist told 
me that he seized every oppoitunity the 
intervals my address allowed him of mak- 
ing a favourable comparison to the man- 
darines about him, of our manners and 
deportment with those of other Euro- 
peans that had hitherto fallen under his 
notice. He desired the linguist to assure 
me of an hearty welcome to the seat of 
his government ; admired the present I 
brought him, but lamented that 1 should 
think it a necessary part of my introduc- 
tion to him. He approved, he said, of 
my proposal to form a commercial inter- 
course with his nation, and would pro- 
mote it all in bis power. To encourage 
us to prosecute the design, he remitted 
the payment of anchorage and all duties 
whatsoever on accouut of the vessel in the 
livoi, and ie.pu.Med to be furnished with 
a list of the at tides ou board, some of 
which, he said, lie wo ild purchase him- 
self, the remainder the commander had 
free liberty to dispose of to whomsoever 
be might be able ; lie desired, should 
obstructions be thrown in our way by 
any of his people, be their rank what it 
would, that I would, without ceremony, 
older them to be thrown into the river. 
He theu enquired several particulars re- 
specting the nation I belonged to ; as 
our force by sea and land, our com- 
merce, custom-*, and religion, with the 
grounds of oar difference ia the latter 
article from the Portuguese. I satisfied 
Jiiin as well as I was able. 

He also requested penals-ion to exa- 


mine our hats, swords, and the other 
parts of our dress ; frequently apologizing 
for his curiosity. The evening was now 
approaching, and we had been with him 
some hours, I made a motion to retire, 
but he insisted on our staying to partake 
of a repast. It was presently brought, 
and a small low table being set before 
us, it wa*« covered with a number of 
basons ami saucers, containing fowls 
minced with a few vegetables and a little 
salt and water j pork and buffalo beef, 
cut into small thin slices, fish stewed with 
soy and onions, several fish sauces, some 
not unlike anchovy in flavour; plain 
boiled rice, and rice moistened with the 
broth of meat ; and a few other articles. 
Ivory chop sticks vveie given us to eat 
with ; but observing we managed them 
rather aukvvai dly, he ordered some porce- 
lain spoons, and pieces of pointed bam- 
boos to be given us ; P.nd with these we 
did pretty well. A desert of fruits and 
China sweetmeats was afterwards served 
up. Tea w f as made for our drink ; and 
when we a«ked for water it was brought 
warm and sweetened with sugar. We 
were desired to taste some excellent Ton- 
quinesc liquor, it was a hot spirit, and 
had a strong flavour of somegraiu it was 
distilled from. A separate table was 
spread l>efore the Viceroy. He desired 
all our attendants to be called, for every 
one of w hom a mat was bronchi to sit 
on. He was much surprised at their 
hesitating to sit in my presence; and 
moie .-o when the Musuhnan< refused to 
eat any of hi*> cookery . He 01 dered them 
to be asked if there was anything they 
could eat, that would not interfere with 
their religious prejudices ; and on their 
mentioning fruits, some of every kind were 
set before them. He politely requested 
I would dispense with the ceremony of 
their standing. An English tar of our 
paity afforded much diversion to the 
Viccioy and his attendants, by the keen- 
ness of his appetite ; and the unaffected 
relish j,c appeared t«< I>, \efm flic Ton- 
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quinese brandy, in which he begged leave 
with great submission to drink towards 
their honors* good health. 

During our repast, several war ele- 
phants were brought into an area, front- 
ing the a Grand a where some figures of 
soldiers were placed in ranks ; these the 
elephants attacked with great fury, seized 
them with their trunks, tossed them into 
the air, and trampled them under their 
feet ; some soldiers were employed in 
shooting at a butt with long matchlocks, 
which had swivels and three legged 
stands to fire them from ; the workman- 
ship of these pieces was as good as any 
1 have seen of the kind in Hindustan. 
The Viceioy acquainted me they had been 
fabricated under his own inspection. I 
now made a second motion to retire. 
This bi ought on a renewal of the Vice- 
roy’s professions of friendship and re- 
gard } he hoped, he said, I should find 
Hue sufficiently agreeable to induce me to 
prolong my stay, and that duriug it, he 
should see me as often as passible, that 
when the season demanded my departure, 
be would make a request to me to carry 
one or two of his people to Bengal. I 
thanked him in the highest terms that 
occurred to me for the honorable and 
friendly reception he had given me ; 
assured him that I meant to avail m\ self 
of his kind invitation for passing the 
approaching winter under his protection, 
where peace, plenty, and regularity 
seemed to abound so different from the 
situation I found the other paits of Co- 
chin thiua in ; and that if lie should per- 
severe in his intention of sending any 
body to Bengal, I would with pleasure 
accommodate them with a passage, and 
engage for their meeting with every re- 
turn of the civilities he had shewn me. 
When we stood up to depart, he ordered 
all the mandarines who were with him to 
attend me to the eunuch’s to whom it 
was necessan , he said, I should make a 
risit whenever I came to him. Just as we 
v deleaving him, lie expressed himself 
son y he had no equivalent to make me 
for the present I had given him. I desired 
he would suffer no uneasiness on that 
account, for that the government I be- 
longed to did not admit of my receiving 
any ; the old gentleman was some time 
silent with an apparent admiration. He 
however ordered two ingots of silver 


CAug: 

(value near twenty-eight Spanish dollars) 
to be brought, and forced our acceptance 
of them, by sajing lie could not consider 
our hearts and words to be of one ac- 
coul if we refused. We took them, but 
found an opportunity of disposing of them 
amongst his attendants. 

Highly satisfied with the reception we 
met with from the Viceroy, we left the 
palace to pay our respects to Quan-Tam- 
Quon, [which title signifies commander 
of the fleet] the eunuch, commander-in- 
chief of the gallies and army ; the dis- 
tance between their habitations was too 
short to complete the pleasing presages we 
were di awing of an agreeable residence at 
Hue ; and the praises we were lavishing 
on the person we expected would chiefly 
contribute to it. The prospect, though 
not altogether enveloped in daikness, 
was presently obscured. 

Attended by a numerous train of man- 
darines who marched in ranks before and 
behind us, we presented ourselves at the 
eunuch’s gate ; I attempted to enter, but 
was rudely pushed back ; and made to 
wait a considerable time in the open 
street. This afforded an opportunity of 
observing the architecture ot his house 5 
it differed from the others I saw ia the 
fort, in having upper apartments ; I 
was informed that it had been the council 
house in the time of the kings. The 
most adequate idea of the external ap- 
pearance ot the best dwelling houses in 
Cochin China, as well as of the temples of 
their gods, may be formed from views 
painted on the China ware, screens, and 
other articles imported from Canton. 

Half an hour elapsed before we were 
ushered into a large hall ; the roofs were 
finely arched with planks, and supported 
by wooden pillars about thirty feet in 
height ; we seated ourselves upon some 
chairs placed lor us, before a rattan 
screen, from behind which a shrill voice 
called our attention to the object of our 
visit. He did not however become visi- 
ble till the common questions were passed, 
and I had acquainted him with the reasons 
of my coming to Cochin China. The 
screen was then turned up ; and a glim- 
mering light diffused from a small waxen 
taper, disclosed to our view, not the de- 
licate form of a woman the souud had 
conveyed the idea of, but that of a mon- 
ster disgustful and horrible to behold. 
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He was sitting iu a kind of boarded 
shrine, in form like a clothes press ; I 
can be no judge of his height, as I never 
saw him standing, but 1 believe he was 
short of stature ; this was however amply 
made up to him in hulk ; and I may ven- 
ture to affirm he measured an ell over the 
shoulders. Great flaps hung down from his 
cheeks like the dew lap of an ox, and bis 
little twinkling eyes were scarcely to be 
discerned for the fat folds which formed 
deep recesses around them. Though I 
had said every handsome thing that occur- 
red to me, yet there was such an evident 
difference between his behaviour and that 
of the Viceroy, that he hardly appeared 
civil ; he received my present with indiffe- 
rence notwithstanding it was chosen by his 
own j ackal. Ln my subsequent visits I found 
he was a great pedant and valued himself 
much on his knowledge of books; it may 
be worthy of remark that he had one day 
a volume written in Chinese open before 
him, which he said contained an account 
of Bengal. Amongst other extraoi di- 
nary things, he told me were related in it, 
one was curious, and 1 believe may have 
had some foundation in truth ; it was 
that so good a police was observed there 
that a traveller might lie down to sleep 
under a tree with his purse exposed by 
his side without danger of losing it. He 
also mentioned the custom of burning the 
dead. 

A month elapsed in a mutual inter- 
course of civilities. Dm iug this space the 
frequent interviews I had with the Man- 
darines were generally occupied in con- 
versing upon the subject of our opening a 
trade with tlu jr counrn. I omitted no 
occasion of expatiating on the benefit 
both nation^ noim 1 ihiive from it; :ud 
they seemed to be convinc'd «d th«\iu*tice 
oC what I advanced. Tho had been fur- 
nished with list* ot the cat sue of the 
Jenny, and after having adjusted the 
prices of the (liflei cut article^ she brought, 
they from time to time, sent writtt n or- 
ders to the commander and myself tor 
such as they stood iu need of ; iron, cop- 
per, lead, hardware, gla^s, Bengal and 
Madras cloths, small quantities of each, 
but the whole together amounting to a 
considerable sum were delivered on these 
requisitions without hesitation. We had 
been informed by tlie Portuguese and 
themselves, that it was an m'aii.d.U 


custom for them not to adjust their ac- 
counts, till the vessel was about to leave 
the port ; the season obliged us to remain 
some time longer and we were not im- 
portunate. 

I had hitherto resided in the house of 
0»g-ta-liia, but finding this inconvenient, 

I made repeated application to him to 
procure me a separate one, he as often 
evaded complying; and by his under- 
hand influence prevented my being able 
to hire one ; lie was afraid should he 
suffer me to remove from immediately 
under his own eye, some parts of the un- 
reasonable profits he hoped from his con- 
nection with us, might escape him ; and 
his disappointment in the expectations he 
had formed, added to liis unwillingness 
to discharge the amount of his purchases, 
may be considered as the first causes lead- 
ing to t he troubles we were afterwards 
involved in. As I found this man was the 
particular agent of the eunuch, I made 
him several considerable presents, but all 
inadequate to the satisfying his rapacity* 
The latter end of September the rains weie 
so heavy, and tlie floods came down with 
so much violence from the mountains, 
that almost the whole town was overflow- 
ed in a single night ; duiing which the 
noise made by the rushing of the water 
through the streets and the cries of the 
people removing their effects, was hum- 
ble and alarming beyond idea. In the 
morning groat numbers ot boats were pass- 
ing the ^tucts, and small ones e»en en- 
tering the houses ; the floor of the house 
I was in was a foot under water ; fortu- 
nately our beds were placed in the 
sleeping apartments ; the boarded floors 
of wli.dt were lai-a'd something uLo.e 
that height me wit hounding these th* ds 
n.»p;»en ... ti> n- dm mg th« 
tal ram', i-:"> p* i.i lMon* ;ue whs -r/cd by 
the i.ihai) t.*nts to veilin' thcnwlves :i”d 
their effect aedh-t the '■•mu times ;n*d«vi- 
cliid v cnu'equvucc*.. The conveuieii *n 
tiazi'tu ting bu'invs-, thaws the people to 
th jiiw i side, where the ground is Io.v f 
and l am told that the government ^ c u 
absurd and umcasotiablc, a* not to a.hj .v 
any person, except their sovereign, in 
upper roomed hou c e. Attention . >> oar 
health obliged me to be urgent w.di ‘big- 
ta-hia for his consent to rerno, ;tu a dilar 
ap.utment ; and the apph * ttton ot a ni •*- 

uit, apparently mnnd'o! aim to it. it 
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was only in appearance ; for we had been 
gone but two or three days when a young 
man, who with his father served me as 
linguist, came and complained to me that 
he had been cruelly beaten by Ong-ta-hia, 
for being instrumental iu my leaving liis 
house, and assisting in procuring me ano- 
ther. The following day I was alarmed 
by the same person running to me to 
hasten to Ong-ta-hia if I wished to save 
two of my people he was just going to 
put to death ; I went immediately accom- 
panied by Air. Totty. We found his house 
filled with a great number of Chinese, 
some of whom were busied in binding a 
poor sick Frenchman and a cook belong- 
ing to Captain Hutton to the pillars of the 
house. Ong-ta-hia had a drawn sword iu 
his hand and foamed at the mouth like a 
madman. I desired to know the reason 
of his behaving so ; but he was too much 
agitated to acquaint me, and retired. I 
then applied to some of the Chinese ; 
they told me that the Frenchman had 
some trifling dispute with a woman in the 
Bazar, that sold eggs, who had made a 
complaint to Ong-ta-hia ; and, they be- 
lieved, his having taken a larger dose of 
opium than usual was the cause of his 
behaving in this outrageous manner. The 
doctor and myself released the prisoners, 
without any opposition from the people, 
some hundreds, about them ; we im- 
mediately repaired with them to the 
Viceroy. To him I offered to deliver them 
up for punishment, should he upon enquiry 
iuto the affair find they merited it. He 
declined, however, taking charge of them ; 
highly blamed the conduct of Ong-ta- 
hia; and premised to send some people 
to enquire into the affair, who should 
give me ample satisfaction. The follow- 
ing day, two mandarines arrived and en- 
tered upon the investigation with great 
formality, and decision was given in our 
favour. No redress, however, was to be 
obtained ; after receiving presents from 
both parties, they advised ns to be 
friends, and departed. In my next visit 
to the viceroy and the eunuch, I remon- 
strated witii them on the unmerited 
affront offered me, and claimed the pro- 
miseofthe former to see justice done on 
the offender. The Viceroy replied, by 
saying he was Sony it was not in his 
power to act as he wished ; but Imped 
we should Meet with no more such disa- 


greeable occurrences, desired we would 
have no farther connection with Ong-ta- 
hia, and that he would with his col- 
league, appoint another person to trans- 
act our business. The eunucli was not 
so civil. He hardly vouchsafed me an an- 
swer to what I said, gave orders for more 
goods being sent him, and acquainted me 
that having broken the repeating watch I 
gave him, it was become useless, and he 
should return it. Both he and the Vice- 
roy however, gave me the strongest as- 
surances that they would immediately 
oblige Ong-ta-hia to pay for what he had 
purchased of the Captain, and would order 
his house and other effects to be sold for 
that purpose if he delayed it more than 
fifteen days. Apprized of this the villain 
counterfeited phrenzy ; got upon the 
roof of his house, and hurled the tiles 
upon the passengers in the street, and 
acted a number of other tricks equally 
suitable to the character he had assumed. 
To complete the comedy the magicians 
were sent to consult with. They wisely 
pronounced his distemper to proceed from 
an evil spirit, that had gotten possession 
of him ; but gave great hopes of being 
able to oblige him to quit his hold. The 
exorcisms began by illuminating the house 
with a number of candles placed before 
their idols. This was followed by a din 
of copper basons, drums, trumpets and 
bells ; while the conjurors, cloathed in 
whimsical garments uttered some words 
in a eliaunting tone, and practised a num- 
ber of gesticulations and leaping? ; till at 
length the patient overcome with the 
noise, fell iuto a kind of stupor. They 
then acquainted us the devil had left him, 
but desired, as the exertions made in 
ejecting him had much weakened the pa- 
tient, he might not be troubled for some 
days ; in the mean time we left the town, 
and lost our money. About the com- 
mencement of the above disagreeable affair, 

I received a letter from Captain Macien- 
nan acquainting me that the bad state of 
his health had led him to resolve on bring- 
ing up the vessel to the mouth of the river, 
that he might land, and try the benefit of 
a change of air. I was exceedingly sorry - 
that Captain Maclennan’s health shonld 
render so imprudent a step necessary. 
Although the vessel could not be brought 
into the river, I was convinced it would 
alarm the government, or at least furnish 
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a pretence for tlieir appealing so. Either tiiguese, we assembled early in the 
might be productive of disagreeable conse- morning to attend it. On the night pre- 
sences to mj self and those with me. ceding 1 was informed that the owner of 


K was al.-o exceedingly hazardous to risk 
the vessel on the coast iu the present in- 
clement season. To obviate the first of 
these objections I had to her coming, 
1 hastened to the viceroy and eunuch 
aud acquainted them with the cause of 
it. Notwithstanding which, apatadeof 
guards was made, and a number of pre- 
cautions taken, which alarmed us not a 
little. To exculpate nivaelf from the 
latter, I thought ii necessity to protect 
agaiust the captain for any consequences 
that might aviso, fiom so imprudent an 
action. 

The Amazon anchored at the mouth of 
‘he liver, the — of September. Captain 
Maclennan came on shore the next day ; 
but in such a state as to preclude all hopes 
of Ills recoveiy. Given over by our sur- 
geon, he was desirous of trying whether 
any thing could be done for him by the 
physician' of the country; two of them 
‘'uccessiveiy exeited their skill upon him, 
but to no other purpose than their own 
emolument ; an exorbitant chat ge of near 
three hundred dollars was made for gin- 
sing alone. This drug is held in the highest 
estimation in China, and the adjacent 
countries, and accounted a sovereign 
remedy for almost all curable disorders. 
In mortal ones, they say it will detain the 
fleeting spirit of life beyond the prescribed 
limit, and even preserve a genial warmth 
long after it has taken its flight ; our poor 
captain, however, breathed his last the 
second of October. 1 was obliged to ap- 
ply to a Poituffiicse to take the manage- 
ment of the tunetal. By his means I 
obtained the loan ot a fine painted hiei to 
lay the corpse on, and a number of Chii*- 
tians to cairy it. The coffins are made 
here of very thick planks, so compactly 
joined and lined on both sides with oiled 
paper, that it i* a common practice with 
the principal people of the country to 
keep their relations in their houses with- 
out inconvenience a month after their 
decease ; the top is aiched, and the whole 
of the same *\/e from the head to the 
feet ; the outside is covered with silks, 
or rich stuff* , nccoidin* to the fancy or 
ability of the family the deceased belonged 
to. The seventh of October was fixed for 
the funeral ; and having invited the Por- 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 20. 


the house Captain Maclennan died in, 
had declared he would not suffer the corpse 
to be removed. Upon inquiry into the 
reason, it appeared done to extort money, 
under pretence of defray iu* certain cere- 
monies to purify the house. To comply 
was my only alternative. When we came 
to the door, we were alanned at per- 
ceiving a large concour.se of Chinese, 
armed with bludgeons. They had been 
assembled by the landlord to dispute our 
entrance, and to preveut the coffin from 
being cariied out; but as his demands 
were complied with, they foibore any act 
of hostility. The behaviour of the Chinese 
had latterly been very suspicious. On my 
first arrival, supposing I was come with a 
force to revenge the v\ rones done to 1 he 
English ship the year before, by the 
mandarine commanding at Turon, they 
seemed to vie with each oilier in showing 
me civilities ; and the principal people 
amongst them made me repeated offers 
to raise a body of their countrymen to 
support my designs, eithei against the 
Tysons or even against the Tonquinese 
themselves. In these offers I believe they 
were sincere. The injuries they had ex- 
perienced had irritated them against both 
governments; supported by a power, of 
whose courage and skill they had a high 
opinion, they flattered themselves with 
the pleasing expectation of retaliating, and 
of coming in for a share ot the plunder, 
which would compensate them for all 
their losses. Disappointed by the decla- 
ration of my intentions being entirely pa- 
cific, which they were some time before 
tlnv would give credit to, and finding my 
view' bent on the establishment of a com- 
merce they weie afraid would be lather 
detrimental to them than otherwise, an 
alteration in then behaviour 'outi became 
evident. They if presented to the manda- 
rines that the English were come to deprive 
them of the country, and to exasperate 
them against us, they invented a number 
of falsities : the most improbable and 
groundless. I was fiequeutly warned that 
they intended to plunder us ; and assured, 
that it was at the hazard of being mur- 
dered I remained among them. Our lives 
and property were equally at their mercy ; 
for the whole town was occupied by them. 

Vol. IV. S 
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and a few of the poor broken-spirited na- 
tives of the country. All the Tonquinese 
resided live or six miles higher up the 
liver. 

The Portuguese burial ground, where 
I purchased permission to deposit the re- 
mains of Captain Maclennau, was at the 
distance of seven or eight hours journey. 
We went part of the way by land and part 
by water. The beauty of the country 
round this spot is not to be equalled by 
that of any I had before seen in the East. 
Fine lisiug grounds, and fruitful vallie*, 
watered by rivulets whose crystal streams 
might vie with the famed ones of Europe, 
formed the most delightful prospect. The 
next day I made a visit to the mandarines 
and fouud a most ridiculous report had 
been carried to them of my having made 
a pretence of attending the funeral of 
Captaiu Maclennan, that I might have an 
opportunity to examine the country and 
the gold mines, said to be situate near 
the place he was interred at. They were 
even almost made to believe that the fu- 
neral was a sham contrivance to effect 
some purpose or other. Complaints were 
daily carried to them, or they pre- 
tended so. A Chinese junk was said to 
have run foul of the Jenny, and to have 
been plundered by our people. They were 
also accused of having seized a new boat, 
which had broken adrift, and cut her up 
for firewood. For the former there were 
no grounds whatever ; for the latter, no 
other than the Lascars having picked up a 
few old planks that had floated down with 
the tide. My house was continually 


filled with mandarines sent to hear and 
adjust these complaints, from whence 
there was no other means of dislodging 
them, than by presents, and this in the 
end only proved an inducement to fresh 
parties to visit me. Something or other 
was daily devised to gh e me tiouble, and 
they seemed anxious to engage me in a 
dispute with them ; but I avoided every 
thing that might give n^e to one, and 
rather chose to suffer their impoMtions 
than enter into frui ties', altei cation. A 
demand was now made for anchorage and 
duties, notwithstanding the mandarines 
had publicly aud unsolicited!}? exempted us 
from both on our arrival. When I re- 
presented this, and the dail) vexations I 
experienced, to the viceioy, he refeired 
me to the eunuch in whose province the 
adjustment of all these mat lets lay, and 
lamented it was not in his power to afford 
me redress. From the eunuch an accu- 
mulation of injuries and insults was all 
I could procure. Things continued in 
this disagreeable situation till the begin- 
ning of November. I was obliged to 
make so many presents upou every little 
complaint, that was justly or unjustly 
preferred against us ; and, at last, to 
procure admittance to the mandarines, 
that I was afraid our little vessel would 
prove incapable of ausweriug the drafts 
we daily made on her. The monsoon 
beat with great violeuce on the coast ; and 
our prospect of getting away, which we* 
now anxiously looked for, was still dis- 
tant. 

(To be continued.) 


DUSHWANTA AND SAKUNTALA. 

CAn Episode from the Mahdbhdrata. — Concluded from p. 10. J 


Thred complete years * after their en- 
gagement and the departure of Dush- 
wanta, Sakuntala was delivered of a son, 
of inconceivable strength, bright as the 
God of fire, the image of Dushwanta, en- 
dowed with personal beauty and genero- 
sity of soul. The holy Kanwa performed 
on him, as he grew up, all the different 
ceremonies instituted by the law, even 
from the birth. 

* Three comptete yean, &c. According to the 
original. 


This mighty child seemed as if he could 
destroy lions with the points of his white 
teeth. He bore on his hand the mark of 
a wheel, which is the sign of sovereignty. 
His person was beautiful, his head capa- 
cious, he possessed great bodily strength, 
and his appearance was that of one born 
of a celestial. — During the short time he 
remained under the care of Kanwa, he 
grew exceedingly ; and when he was only 
six years old, his strength was so great, 
that he was wont to bind such beasts a? 
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lions, tigers, elephants, wild boais ami 
buffaloes, to the t tec? about the hermitage. 
He would even mount them, ride them 
about, and play with them to tame them, 
whence the inhabitant}*' of Kanwa’s hermi- 
tage gave him a name. “Let him, said 
they, be culled San i-damana, because he 
tameth all.” And thus the child obtain- 
ed the name Sarva-damana. The good 
Karnva, perceiving that the boy w as al- 
leadv endued with courage, with a noble- 
ness of soul, and bodily strength, and 
that all his actions were more than human, 
observed to Sakuntala, that it na> time 
he should be declared Yu va- raj a. * He 
also spake of his strength to some of his 
disciples, saying,- — “ take Sakuntala, 
with her son, undet your protection, and 
speedily conduct her to the palace of her 
lord, which is distinguished by every 
mark of grandeur. It is not proper that 
women -should remain too long among 
their kindred and friends; it injureth 
their reputation, their moials, and their 
duty : wheiefore convey her hence with- 
out delay.” Those holy men, having 
signified their readiness to obey, placed 
8akuntala and her son kefoic them, and 
took their departure for the city of Gaja- 
sahwaya ; f where being arrived, they 
went into the presence of the King Dush- 
wanta, and informed him, that the beau- 
tiful Sakuntala, with her son, fair as one 
born of a celestial, and whose eye was 
like the lotus, were arrived from a ceitaiu 
forest. And when they had introduced 
the mother and her child, who appeared 
like a youthful sun, they returned to the 
hermitage. 

Sakuntala, having approached the king 
with becoming reverence and respect, ad- 
dressed him m the following words : 
“ Let the ceremony of sprinkling with 
holy water X be performed on this boy, O 
king, as a solemn introduction to the dig- 
nity of Yauva-rajya ; § for this my son, 
so Like a divinity, is the offspring of our 
mutual love. — Proceed in this affair, O 
greatest of men, according to thine en- 
gagement : according to the engagement 
made at the consummation of our love ! 

♦ The heir apparent to his father’s dominions. 

t Gaiasahwaya, better known by the name 
of Hastinapura. 

t Sprinkling with holy-water. This ceremony 
answer* to anointing. 

§ Yauya-rijya. Thu is a derivative from 
Yuta-rfya to denote tire *n off.. 


Reeal it to thy remembrance, great 
prince* it was in the sacred groves of 
Kamva.” 

The king upon heaiing tht«e her words, 
although he well remembered, exclaimed 

I have no remembrance of thee 1 . 
Who art thou, false pilgrim? I have no 
iceollection of any nuptial union with one 
like tlice 1 Then whether thou goe>t, or 
tarriest here, is of no concern. Do that 
thou likestbest.” 

The pious mother at these words abash- 
ed, and by her sorrow, as it weio, de- 
prived of sense, stood motionless. Her 
e)cs were inflamed, and seemed as if they 
would start with grief and indignation, 
while her lips quavered with disdain. 
With side-glances darted on the king, she 
seemed as if she would destroy him with 
the fire flashing fiom Her eyes.— Her 
whole form was disguised ; she was rous- 
ed by the desire of revenging her wrongs, 
and she was fully possessed of that inspir- 
ed ardour which is the result of religious 
discipline. — Overwhelmed with affliction, 
and the impatience of wrongs, she pon- 
dered for awhile, then casting her eyes di- 
rectly towaids her husband, :*he thus gave 
vent to her afflicted heart. 

“ O mighty king, why dost thou, wit- 
tingly, and, like some vulgar wietch, 
fearless of reproach, make this declara- 
tion so contrary to truth? — In this affair 
consult thine own breast, which is the re- 
pository of truth and falsehood ; declare 
that which is just, and do not despise thy 
soul, and the monitor who is within-it ! 
Thou believest thyself an independent be- 
ing, and seemest ignorant of that ancient 
and holy spirit, who is within thee, and 
who is the discloser of the sinner’s evil 
ways. In his presence thou doest evil. 
When thou committed a crime, thou 
tliinkest no one pciceheth thee; but the 
divinities, and the inward man peiceive 
thee. — The Sun and Moon, Kite and Air, 
Earth, Sky and Water, Day and Night, 
Morning and Evening, with Justice and 
Religion, are all of them witnesses of a 
man’s secret actions. Yama Vaivaswata 
is the divinity who blotteth out the trans- 
gressions of him, with whom the divine 
spirit, who is the witness within him, n 
well pleased ; but he, in like manner, pa- 
nisheth that evil doer, with whose deeds 
the said spirit is not satisfied. The gods 
will not be propitious to him, who-e «oul 

S 2 
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is not an object of their favour. 0, do 
not despise me, thy faithful wife, whom 
thou, of thyself, did** choose 1 why dost 
thou not shew some regard for me thy 
lawful wife, who am worthy of thy at- 
tention ? why dost thou thus slight me in 
the midst of this assembly, as though I 
were some low-born wretch ? Surely I 
am not uttering mv complaints in a de- 
sert 1 Then why dost thou not hear me ? 
If, O Dushwanta, thou wilt not answer 
me, who am thus thy petitioner, I feel 
that my distracted head will piesently 
burst in pieces ! 

“ The ancient bards have declared, 
that the husband cmbiaceth his wife, 
that, in his offspring, he may of her be 
born again ; whence it is that the wife is 
called Java. The man w ho is acquainted 
with the dictates of his faith, hath a son, 
that, thiough him, he may deliver the 
souls of his deceased ancestors. It is de- 
clared, even by Swayam-bhu * himself, 
that a son is called Putra, because he de- 
livereth his father’s soul from Pung, 
which is the name of a place in hell. She 
is a wife who is notable in her house ; she 
is a wife who beareth children ; she is 
a wife whose husband is as her life ; she 
h a wife who is obedient to her Loid. 
The wife is the half of the man ; a wife 
i j a man’s dearest fiieiul ; a wife is the 
sour* of his religion, hi* worldly profit, 
and Ins love; the wife is the loot whence 
spiingeth his final deliverer. f He who 
hath a wife attendeth to the duties of re- 
ligion ; he who hath a wife maketh offer- 
ings in his house : tho*e who have wives 
aie blessed vvitli good fortune. Wives are 
friends, who, by their kind and gentle 
aptech, sooth ye in your retirement. In 
the performance of religious duties they 
are as fathers, in your distresses they are 
as mothers, and they are refreshment to 
those who are travellers in the rugged 
paths of life. A man who hath a family 
is respectable ; and, on that account, 
marriage is the first condition of life. 
The woman who is attached to her hus- 
bn"d will always follow the departing 
spirit of her Lord, even though condemn- 

* Swa}am-bh«. A title of Id a mi, their gieat 
lawgiver. 

t Final Deliverer. T.iis alludes to their belief, 
that it is necessary a man should have a son, who, 
by performing certain ceremonies to the manes 
of Ics forefathers, may deliver their souls out of 
a soil of purgatory. Thij ti.cr.iun. is called 
^raddha. 


ed to iho^e regions of punishment which 
are called Vishama.* If the woman die 
first, she vvaiteth the coming of her hus- 
band ; and when lie departeth before her, 
she followeth him in death. § Hence it 
is, O king, that the marriage state is so 
much coveted ; for the husband enjoyeth 
his wife, not only in this life, but in that 
which is to come. It is said by the wise 
men, that a man’s son being himself be- 
gotten of himself, he should respect the 
mother of his offspring even as his own 
mother. When a man beholdeth the 
child born of his wife, even as his own 
image in a mirror, he rejoiccth, as a good 
man who hath obtained the beaten Swar- 
ga. And when men are suffering under 
mental afflictions and buddy disorders 
they delight in the society of their fami- 
lies, as those oppressed with heat in re- 
freshing waters. Although a man he ever 
so mlicli offended, he should not give 
cause of sorrow to his wives; for on 
them depend his enjoyment, his comfort, 
and the performance of his duty. Women 
are the constant and sacred birth-place ot 
the human soul; for what power -hate 
even a Rishi || to produce a child without 
their aid ? When a child turneth towaid*> 
its father, though covered with the dust 
of the giound, anti embraceth him, vvliat 
pleasure can surpa>s it ? Then why dost 
thou treat with contempt this thine own 
son, while he, in side-glances, regardeth 
thee with affection ? The little ant pro- 
tected] his own egg, not breaketh it. How 
cometh it to pass then that thou, who 
art acquainted with morality and religion, 
dost not cherish and protect thine own 
offspring? The touch of au infant,^ 
when in our embrace, is far more exqui- 
site than the touch of fine garments, or 
of women, or of water. The Biahman 
is the first of bipeds, the cow is the first 
of quadrupeds, the Guru,** our spiritual 

t Vishama. A place in hell. The word means 
uneven. 

$ She followeth him in death. She voluntary 
ascends the funeral pile, and is reduced to ashes 
with her husband’s corpse. 

|] Rishi. Saint 01 prophet. 

H The touch of an infant. I do not recollect to 
have met a similar obseivation ; but the truth and 
justiceof the remark, as descriptive of a natu- 
ral trait of human sensibility, is very obvious. 

** Gum. Manu defines a Gnru to be “The 
“ Frahman who performeth all the sacred cere- 
** monies at the conception, btrtn, Uc , accord- 
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"uide, is above all other men to be rever- 
ed, and the touch of a child is, before all 
ot her seusat ions, delicious! Then suffer 
this boy, who gazeth on thee with so 
much affection, to embrace and touch 
thee, since there is not in nature a sen- 
sation so pleasant as the touch of a child. 
Know, O mighty prince, that after three 
full years, when I became the mother of 
this boy, destined to be thy comfort in 
affiictmn, during my labour, I heard a 
voire issuing fiom the heaveus say — 
<c This thy son shall perform the sacri- 
fice of the horse, which is called Vaji- 
medha,* one hundred limes.” When 
men leave their children awhile, do they 
not rejoice in their embrace, and, out of 
their tender regard, wear something in 
remembrance of them ? The Brahmans, 
as is well known unto thee, in the cere- 
monies ordained to be performed at the 
birth of our children, pronounce the*c 
sentences from the Vddas : From my 
horfift from my body dost thou proceed , 
from ny hntcels art thou produced. Thou 
art myself called my son , mayst thou 
lire for an hundred years f From thy 
members proceeded this child : from one 
man is produced another man. As in a 
clear fountain, behold, in this thy son, 
thy second self! As from the domestic 
hearth is brought a spark to kindle t he 
sacrificial fire, so this boy U but a divid- 
ed portion of thyself. Alas! a spoils- 
man, wandering about in pursuit of game, 
caught me, a virgin in my father’s peace- 
ful cell! Urvaai, and Purvaehiti, and 
Sahajanya, and Menaka, with ViswaeM, 
and Ghritachi, *}• are six great ones 
among the Apsar«V* ; but of all these, she 
whose name is Menaka is the greatest, 
being of tht lace of Brahma. This 
Apsarfi, quitting the hem en^, descended 
upon the earth, and by Visvvamitra con- 
ceived and bore me. hhc was delivered 
of me upon the side of the mountain 
Himavat,+ w here, destitute of natural af- 
fection, she left me, as if I had not been 


“ i ng to the law. Also he who feedeth one with 
" breid.” The simple meaning of the term is 
grave. Every Hindu has his particular Guru, to 
whom, thiough life, he pays respect. 

* V&jimedha. Horse-sacrifice. 

t Urnsi. Purvachitti, &c. These several names 
are undoubtedly significant ; but, as their mean- 
ings seem not to point out their respective 
duties, an interpretation of them would be 
needless. 

J Hemavtn. Mean* 


hers, and went her way ! Alas ! what 
evil deeds did I formerly commit, in my 
pre-existance, that I should have been 
abandoned by my parents in my infancy, 
and now r again by thee 1 But seeing I am 
thus forsaken by thee, if it be thy will, 
let me return to my peaceful hermitage ; 
but it doth not become thee to abandon 
this my child, who is thine own son.” 

Dushvvanta replied, ‘ c I know not that 
this boy was born of thee, Sakuntala. 
Women arc, by nature, great deceivers. 
Who will believe thy story ? Menaka, 
thy mother, by whom thou wert, in thy 
helpless state, exposed upon the mountain 
Himavat, was a common harlot, destitute 
of pity. Thy father Viswamitra, who 
was originally of the military order, was 
also a stranger to compassion ; and when, 
at length, he was admitted into the Brah- 
manhood, he became a slave to unlawful 
pleasuies. Granting that Menaka was 
the first of Apsaias, and that thy father 
was the greatest of Maharshis, liow 
cometh it to pass, that thou, their off- 
spring, talkest in public like a woman 
who hath lost her modesty ? Hast thou 
no shame in repeating a story so void of 
credibility, and that too in my presence ? 
Begone, thou deceitful penitent ! What is 
the situation of that first of Maharshis, 
and of Menaka the Apsara ? and what 
is thine ? That of a miserable wretch in 
the habit of a pilgrim ! If thy son be 
yet so young, how cometh it to pass that 
he is so stout of body, and of such ex- 
traordinary strength ? How hath he, in 
so short a time, shot up in stature like 
the lofty Sala || tree ? Go, thy womb is 
become barren, and thou pratest like a 
common strumpet ! Thou art the chance 
offspring of the lust of that Menaka. But 
1 know thee not, and all thou hast told 
me is unwoithx of my confidence. Then 
leave me ; and go whither thy inclinations 
lead thee.” 

Sakuntala thus replied. “ Thou cs- 
piest the faults of others, O king, irot 
bigger than graius of mustard seed, 
while thine own, bulky as the Bilwa 
fruit, though seen, seem to pass by thee 
unnoticed. Menaka dweileth in the he a 
vens, and is atttended by celestial* 1 M\ 
birth, Dushwanta, surpasseth even thine 
1 traverse through the cthei i d space 

i' Sala Tree. Avery larce tin*; - otc pivi» 

m tha forests north ot Bcr> 
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while thou art confined to walk the earth. 
Behold the difference betw een us ! It is 
as the mountain Mem to a grain of Sar- 
sapa.* * * § I visit the abodes of the mighty 
Indra, of Kurvera,+ Yama, and Va- 
nina. £ Judge then, O king, of my 
power ! As the story which I have re- 
counted before thee is true, and told for 
thy information, and not out of enmity, 
it behoveth thee not to be displeased. 
Until an ill-favoured man see his face in 
a mirror, lie thinketh himself more come- 
ly than others ; but, ivhen lie hath look- 
ed, and perceiveth that it is ugly, he then 
knoweth the difference between himself 
and another. But though a man he ever 
■<>o perfect in beauty, he should not 
despise another who is less handsome 
than himself. He who uttereth many 
evil words, is a distuiber of another’s 
peace. The fool when he hearcth good 
and evil words spoken, adopteth the 
worst, even as a hog delighteth in the 
inire ; but the wise man stlecteth those 
words only which are good and profit- 
able, even as the goose separateth the 
milk from the water.§ As a good man 
repenteth when he bath spoken evil of 
another, so a bad man rejoiceth. As 
virtuous minds delight in shewing reve- 
rence to the aged, &o a fool findeth plea- 
sure in offending men of respectable cha- 
racters. Happy arc they who are igno- 
rant of another’s fault ! Fools hunt after 
defects in their neighbours, while their own 
behaviour is worthy to be reprehended. 
Good men call others so ; but what can 
be more ridiculous, than for a bad man 
to give others that name, and call himself 
good ? The mind of an atheist even 
may be as much disquieted, by the con- 
duct of one who hath departed from the 
path of truth and justice, as at the ap- 
pearance of an enraged serpent ; then 
how much more the mind of one who is 
a true bdliever ? The gods will destroy 
the happiness of that man who shall re- 
fuse his regard for the child which he 
himself hath raised up 5 and he shall not 
be a partaker of those worlds which are 
to come. Mann hath declared that these 
five are deemed a man’s children : such 

* Sarsapa. Mustard setd. Mustard seed seems 
to have been generally proverbtal for the smallest 
possible quantity, 

t Kuvera. The god of riches. 

X Vanina. The Hindu Neptune. 

§ As the goose separateth the milk fium the 

watei. A vu'gir opinion. 


as ate born of his ow 11 wife, such as he 
may purchase, such as he may educate 
and maintain, such as lie may find, and 
such as he may have by other women. 
They ate the suppotters of a man’s reli- 
gion and good name, aud an increase to 
the happiness of his heart. Children art 
born, that they may deliver the souls ot 
their forefathers from the regions ot 
Naraka,|| thou shouldest not therefore 
abandon this thy son, O mighty king ot 
men ; for, in cherishing him, thou pie- 
servest thyself, thy truth, and thy justice 
It doth not become thee to support dis- 
simulation. A single pond is better than 
an hundred wells ,' % aud one sacrifice U 
moie acceptable than an hundred ponds ; 
the birth of a son is better then an hun - 
died sacrifices, and truth is more merito- 
lious than an bundled snn<; for, tinth 
being weighed against an hundred Asua- 
medha** sacrifices, truth was the hea- 
viest. It is even doubtful whether truth, 
be not of equal efficacy with the reading 
of the whole of the Vedas, or washing at 
all the places of visitatiou. There is not 
anv virtue equal to truth, there is not any- 
thing so estimable as truth ; so, on tin 
other hand, there is not any vice so perni- 
cious as falsehood. Truth is the most high 
Brahma. Truth is a supreme obligation. 
Depart not, O king, fiom thy solemn en- 
gagements, and prove that thy friendship 
was sincere ; hut, if thy conversation be 
in falsehood, and if thou break thy plight- 
ed faith, alas! I will, of myself, depart; 
for in such an one theie is no a (lection ! 
Yet know, Dushwanta, that this my child, 
though he be deprived of asses-milk, shall 
drink; for, even without thy aid, my 
son shall reign over the whole world, 
whose limits are the four seas, and whose 
centre is the king of mountains iff” 
Having done speaking, Sakuntala was 
about to depart, when the voice of an 
incorporeal Being, issuing from the hea- 
vens, thus spoke unto Dushwanta, as he 
stood surrounded by his Ritwik,}{ his 

|| Naraka. A general name of hell. 

^ A singlepond is better than ail hundred wells. 
Ponds and wells are dug for the public use by 
charitable individuals. One of the leading traits 
of the Hindu religion seems to be directing "the 
enthusiasm or vanity of individuals to public 
works. 

** Aswamedha. Sacrifice of the horse. 

tt King of Mountains. Meru, the north pole. 

ti Rttwik. The priest who ronductetn the ce- 
remonies of a sacrifice made at the expence, and 
f»r the benefit of another. 
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Purohita,* his Acliarya,+ and Mantris,* 
saying, “ The mother is the womb— the 
child is of the father— he is e\en he by 
whom he is begotton. Cherish th\ son, 
Dushwanta, and do not despise Sakun- 
tala. — The father in the son, O king of 
men, raiserh up the manes of his foiefa- 
thers tiom the regions of Yama.§ — Sa- 
kuutala hath truly said, that thou art the 
father of this boy. — The mother beareth 
a child, but it is a divided portion of 
thine own body ; wherefore, Dushwanta, 
cherish this offspring of Sakuntala • che- 
rish, while he liveth, this offspimg <>f 
Dushwanta and SakuntaU, that she, un- 
happy woman, whom thou wouldst for- 
sake, may also live. And because he 
should be cliei foiled and piotected by thee, 
through our interposition, let him be 
called Bharata.” || 

The king, upon hearing this solemn de- 
claration of the heavenly messenger, was 
well pleased ; and he said unto his Puro- 
hita and Amatya,«[ “ Sir*, ye too have 
heard what the mosewtrer of the god> has 
pronounced.— 1 knew full well that tlii-; 
boy was mine own offspring ; but had I 
received him as such, upon the bate as- 
sertions that he was my son, the people 
might have doubted, and he hate been 
deemed of spur ion* birth.” 

Having thus, through the messengers of 
the gods, removed all grounds of suspi- 
cion, Dushwanta received his son with 
joy and gladness ; and having caused all 
the different ceremonies to be performed 
upon him, as a father is enjoined to ful- 


* Purntiita. A sort of high-pnesi. 

f Ach 6 rva. One who teaches the V£das. 

t Main 1 1 Counsellois. 

§ Region® i >f "Varna. The infernal regions. 

J Bharata, Tins name is derived from a root, 
signifying, to cherish or maintain, 

H Amatya. Minister 
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fd, be kissed his head, and embraced him 
with tenderness and affection. — The king 
was congiatulated by the Brahmans, and 
applauded by his attendants ; and he felt 
the most exquisite pleasure in embracing 
bis child. — He likewise paid due attention 
to his consort, whom, having pacified 
and comforted, lie addressed in the follow- 
ing words. — “ My queen, our nuptials 
having been performed unknown to ray 
people, I devised the scheme which I have 
practised for thy justification, lest they 
should think, that our union was an un- 
lawful gratification of our passions, and 
that I might appoint this our son my suc- 
cessor. An now, my beloved, let me for- 
give the very unkind words with which, 
in thy anger, thou didst address me.” — 
Having said this, Dushwanta provided the 
queen with suitable garments and refresh- 
ments. He gave his son the name of Bha- 
rata, and causing the ceremony of sprink- 
ling to be performed upon lmn, he nomi- 
nated him his successor, with the title oi 
Yuva-raja. 

And Bharata reigned after his father ; 
and the might} * pat i mis wheel of hi* 
authority revoked uncontrolled, filling 
the world with his renown. — He conquer- 
ed many princes, and rendered them de- 
pendent on Iris will. He followed the 
religion of the just, and obtaiued the 
most exalted reputation ; and his autho- 
rity extended over all the earth. Likr- 
Sakra, the chief of the celestials, he per- 
formed innumerable sacrifices with liberal 
gifts, whose ceremonies were directed b\ 
Kanwa, according to the divine law. 
Bharata likewise performed the Vajimid- 
ha sacrifice, sometimes called Govitata, at 
which he rewarded Kanwa with a gift of 
a thousand Padmas.** 

** Padvna. One hundred krure. 
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Ta tsoo — Diospyrus Kaki. 

Ki sum tsic. — Fowl’s heart.— This is a 
variety or species of the preceding; 
they are very handsome growing trees, 
and are much cultivated by the Chinese 
for the sake of the fruit. The fruit is 
s weet and luscious, without any acid. 


and soon becomes cloying and nauseous. 
One thing very unfavourable for it is its 
ripening at the same time as the 
oranges, in the winter or cold months. 

Yok Cham — Hemerocallis alba — Flowers 
in April. 

Haong yune, or Tok Show— Fat straw— 
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Citrus Medica — Finger fruited citron. 
Very little of this plant is cultivated at 
Canton, except for curiosity or orna- 
inent ; it is cultivated in abundance in 
another part of the province where the 
soil is said to be particularly favourable 
to its growth. 

Ooug She ta — Pentapetes phaenicea— 
Noonday flower, so called from only 
expanding its flowers in the middle of 
the day ; Flowers in the summer 
months. 

Peen po — St ere alia (Balanglias affin.) 
This is a very handsome and large 
growing tree. The seed or fruit is 
boiled and used for food. Flower* in 
April; Fruit ripens in August and 
September. 

Fan li clu*e — Amiona muricata — The cus- 
tard apple. Handsome bu&hy low grow- 
ing tree, and good fruit; i ipe in Au- 
gust. 

Cassia Fistula. A very large tree, has for- 
merly been brought from some part of 
India to Macao, where it thrives ex- 
ceedingly well. In the month of June 
or July it makes a most beautiful ap- 
pearance, being wholly covered with 
large bunches of flue yellow flowers, 
which are succeeded by pods of an ex- 
traordinary length containing the seeds. 

Justicia — Diandihi Monogynia ; caljx 5 
phyllus cur lus ; corolla 1 petala irre- 
gularis. Tubus longisaiinus ; limbus o; 
fidus, patens. 

Siam. fuuce co rolls inserta. Stylus lon- 
gitudo tubi. This little shrub was 
bi ought in the Coutts ld03, from An- 
jere Point, in the Straits of Sunda, 
where it grows spontaneously in shady 
and rather moist situations. It thrives 
very well in thi3 country, and has con- 
tinued flowering from the month of Au- 
gust till October, 180-1. 

Shan-peen-long — Callicarpa.— Cal. 1 ; 
phyllus, 4 ; sen. 5 ; partitus. Cor. 

1 ; petala invariabilis 4, fida. Fi- 
iamenta rcccptaculo inserta. This shrub 
or tree glows wild in Macao ancl the 
adjacent island*, among thickets of 
other trees and shrubs ; it is very shewy 
when in flower, which is in June and 
July. 

Kow nga Fa — Tabernasmontana Corona- 
i ia — Literally dog's tooth tree. The 
flowers have a fine fragrance. Flowers 
May and June. 


Fe to — Amygdalus — Double flowering 
peach ; flowers in February. 

Hong Muey, or Choo sha Muey — Double 
red flowering apricot. Tins is one of 
the trees generally cultivated in a dwarf 
distorted state. Flowers in January 
and February. 

Voo ee shau too Ian — Limodoroides 
(fiom Voo Eeshan) — Flowers January 
and February. 

Qiiaug Si too lan — (from Quang Si) Kpi- 
dendrum *p. This plant and the pre- 
ceding are generally kept in small bas- 
kets, without any mould .» >out their 
roots, hung up under ihe branches of 
trees and other suady place*., where 
they thrive without any care. I"l owe] * 
in January, February and Match. 

Suey Yong muey — Cephalaiithu* occiden- 
talis. This tree glows in watery and 
moist places. Its fruit is not eaten. 
Flowers in April. 

Suey Yong — Cal yptrant lies — Called by the 
Portuguese Jumbalor. Very large and 
handsome tree, produces a fine juicy, 
acid fruit. 

Chaui Shoo — Pinus lanceolata — A very 
beautiful and useful specie^ of fii ; 
grows in great abundance in the hilly 
paits of the province ot Quoug-si, fiom 
whence the wood of it i< sent by waiter 
in immense iafta to Canton, where it 
is of the most extensive use in building, 
for rafters and all strong work ; it grows 
only in a few places near Canton in a 
diminutive state; it rettaiulv differs 
vei y materially from any of the species 
common in Euiope. 

Tong tae — Corchorus japonicus. Flowers 
in July. 

Tsoo king — Ceicis siliquastrum. It is 
brought to Canton from some of the 
northern provinces. Flowers in Janu- 
ary and February. 

Ta Tou teem chok. Bambusa — Literally 
large headed sweet Bamboo. This 
ranks amongst the largest and most 
handsome of the numerous varieties of 
Bamboo; glows to the height of foity 
or fifty feet. The strong suckers it 
pushes up from the loot every year 
nearly attain their full height and size 
the same season. These young shoots 
when just bieaking the ground, arc cut 
four or five inches below the surface, 
are boiled and considered a delicate ar- 
ticle of food. 
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Pak Iloey Tong — Pyras japonica, with 
white flowers. Flowers in February 
and March. 

Fa seng — Arachis Hypogtea — Ground 
nut. This plant is in general cultiva- 
tion and extensive use. It is used for 
food in various ways, and one of the 
most common and best sorts of lamp 
oil is expressed from it. It is culti- 
vated in light sandy ground. As soon 
as the flower fades, the germ of the 
pod strikes into the surface of the 
ground, where it comes to maturity. 

Pak hop.— Lilium sp. proxima candido. 
— This plant is much esteemed for 
the beauty of its flowers as well as for 
some medicinal qualities in its roots, it 
differs but little from lilium candidum. 
Flowers in July. 

Quo-tang-she. — Impatiens chinensis. — A 
curious aquatic. The plant from which 
this observation was made was brought 
from the hills to the north of Canton, 
in an excursion thither with Mr. Lance 
and Pougua one of the merchants on 
the 11th of January, 1804. it grows 
in or by the sides of small streams . 
The flowers have a similarity to those 
of Impatiens, the capsule when the 
seeds are ripe, bursts open, and throws 
them out in the same manner. Flowers 
most part of the year. 

Ha pou-yeep. — Grewia microcos. — Cal. 
polypbyllos irregularis saepe includens 
duos vel tres flores. Coralla 5 petals. 
Nectarum monophyllum 5 fidum, cir- 
cumambiens basin staminum. Anth. 
globbosm. Drupa 1 sperma. 

This plant is particularly remarkable 
for being either a diminutive shrub or 
a tree of considerable sire according to 
the nature of the soil where it grows ; 
it is very commonly met with in a wild 
state iu different situations on Macau 
and the adjacent islands. The leaves 
are sometimes used by poor people as a 
substitute for tea. It flowers and 
ripens its fruit most part of the hot 
months. 

ciiing Chok le.— Primus. Green fruited 
plum tree. This fruit is very much cul- 
tivated, but is of a very indifferent qua- 
lity. Ripens in June. 

Pak yuet qui.— Rosa sp.— ' This sort of 
rose i3 chiefly valued for being almost 
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continually in flower ; it has no 
smell. 

Pak muey qui. — Rosa Banksia. — This is 
a very distinct species. The flowers are 
handsome but without any fragrance. 
Flowers in INI arch. 

Sha li. — Pyrus communis. — Canton Pear 
tree. This tree is very plentiful, it 
grows to the size of ordinary standard 
pear trees in Europe. The fruit is of a 
very inferior quality being hard aud in- 
sipid. Ripens in August. 

Lo quat.— Mespilus japonica. This is a 
very handsome tree when young, when 
old becomes naked and unsightly. 
Grows from 20 to 30 feet in height. 
The characters of its fructification do 
not seem to correspond well with those 
of Mespilus; it is here very plentiful ; 
the fruit when well ripeued which is in 
April, is very pleasant. 

Rung fun Cha or Li Choou fa. — Camellia 
japonica, with double white flowers 
having a tinge of red. 

Po choo fa.— Camellia japonica, with dou- 
ble red flowers of a singular construe-, 
tion. Po clioo is the Chinese name for a 
pearl. This sort is very scarce aud 
seldom seen iu flower at Canton. 

Lok Kok Cha. — Camellia japonica with 
double red flowers having a regular 
liexangular impletion of the Corolla. 
This sort is not less rare and valuable 
than the preceding, and rivals if not 
exceeds it in beauty and curiosity. All 
the varieties of Camellia flower here in 
the months of December, January, and 
February. 

Pak to keun .—Azalea indica with single 
white flowers. Flowers in February. 

Hong to keun.— Azalea indica with sin- 
gle red flowers. Flowers in February. 

Shwang to hong to keun. — Azalea indica 
with double red flowers. Flowers in 
February. 

Man tsoo quo.— Hovenia dulcis. cal. 1 
phyllus, 5 fid. corolla 5 petala, parvula. 
This is a very handsome tree, and 
grows to a great size, in habit some- 
thing resembling the Mulberry. The 
fruit, if it may be so called, appears 
to be the peduncle of the flower, a kind 
of spirit is made from it. Flowers iu 
May and June; fruit ripens in October. 

Too Chong Fa. Eukianthus cal. o. cor. 
campanulata. This is a very hand- 
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some shrub or tree, it grows spontane- 
ously in some places in the province of 
Canton, and is held in a kiud of rene 
ration by the Chinese ; its dowers are 
deemed an acceptable offering to the 
gods, and accordingly at the Chiuese 
new year which generally happens about 
the time of its flowering, large branches 
with flowers are placed in all the tem- 
ples as an acceptable new year’s offer- 
ing. 

Shuey seen fa — Narcissus Tazetta. This 
is a handsome little plant, and like the 
preceding is used for religious purposes 
at the new year. The bulbs are sent 
every year from Chin-chew, being only 
kept at Canton during the time of their 
flowering. They are planted in pots 
made to retain water-, filled with sand 
or small stones. 

Keun tan— Lilium tigrinum. This is a 
very handsome species, and much pains 
and care are bestowed upon it by tire 
Chinese to make it produce large and 
handsome flowers. Flowers in Juue. 

Si foo hoey tong. Pyrns. This is m gene- 
ral cultivation at Canton as an orna- 
mental plant. It is originally from the 
north, where it is said to grow to a 
considerable size, and produce a small 
edible fruit. At Canton it is only seen 
in a diminutive state, and produces no 
fruit. 

Kum-fung — Poinciana pulclicrrima now 
Coesalpina Poinciana. 

Teen Chok— Nandina domestica. A hand ■ 
some ornamental shrub, it generally 
produces a number of erect stems from 
the same roots. Flowers in May and 
June. 

Ling soo fa— Bignonia radicans. This is 
a strong vigorous growing scandent 
shrub, runs up the stems of trees, walls, 
&c. throwing out numerous roots from 
the branches with which it fastens upon 
its supporter. It is a deciduous plant, 
a native of the northern parts of China. 
It is cultivated plentifully at Canton 
for the sake of its spleudid flowers. 

Tan qui fa— Olea fragrans var. This dif- 
fers most conspicuously from the com- 
mon oiea fragrans in the colour of 
the flower, the leaves are also larger, 
and of a thicker consistence. It is a 
scarce and valuable plant. 


Mok Haoug— Rosa Banksia. This is a 
climbing or procumbent species with- 
out spines, is in general cultivation as 
an ornamental plant, tiained upon 
wooden rails or walls. Flowers in 
February and March. 

Kum ngun fa — Lonicera japonica. Tire 
Chinese name literally signifies gold 
ami silver flower, alluding to the co- 
lours yellow and white in the corolla. 
Grows spontaneously in some of the 
islands contiguous to Macao. It is cul- 
tivated at Canton among the ornamen- 
tal plants. 

Yok sou kow — Hoya carnosa. This is 
naturally a repent or procumbent plant, 
it is trained upon walls or wooden 
paiiing. The stem is of a succulent 
nature, the leaves of a thick coriaceous 
substance. Scarce at Canton. 

Ngan loey hong — Plumbago rosea, a low 
spreading vimineous shrub in common 
cultivation among theomamental plants. 

So Ee kok — Chrysanthemum indicum. 
This produces the largest flowers of all 
the numerous varieties. 

Sou kow kok — Chrysanthemum indicum. 

Hong tsoo me — Lagerstroemia indica, red. 
This ami the two following varieties 
scarcely differ in any thing hut the co- 
lour of the flowers. The red flower- 
ing sort is the most commoD, the white 
the most delicate and scarce. 

Lam tsoo me — Lagerstroemia indica, 
purple. 

Pak tsoo me — Lagerstroemia indica, alba, 
white. 

A Lan — Cymbidium ensifol. — Scarce and 
valuable sort. 

Fung ngan lan. Iris (nova species) 
scarce sort. 

Pou chun lan — Epidendrum sp. (Morea) 
scarce sort. 

Ta yeep tsoo sum lan — Cymbidium en- 
sifol. 

Keem lan — (Epidendrum Aloides ?) This 
species is sometimes cultivated in 
boxes and pots at Canton, bat thrive* 
best upon the trunks of old trees, its 
natural situation, the trunk of the 
tree called lang ngan seems to be parti- 
cularly favourable to its growth. 
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USE OF THE COCOA NUT TREE. 


As the generality of our readers may 
not be entirely acquainted with the fuil 
extent of the utility and value of the Co- 
eoanut Tree, and its varied produce, in 
the climes where it vegetates, we present 
a short sketch of the great variety of uses 
to which it is applied, leaving at the same 
time, our more learned and scientific 
readers to discuss its peculiar botanical 
attributes. 

A cocoanut planted in the sandy shore 
of Ceylon, shews its first shoots above 
the ground after about three months, and 
at the end of six is fit for transplantation. 
No particular care is necessary to rear it ; 
planted in a barren soil, and fanned by 
the bleak winds of the ocean, it seems to 
gain strength from neglect, and fecundity 
from exposure : notwithstanding these 
apparent disadvantages, its hardihood sur- 
mounts every obstacle, and at the end of 
six years it begins to hear fruit — and from 
that period becomes a valuable source of 
wealth to the possessor. While it conti- 
nues young, the fruit, or interior of the 
nut, affords a palatable and nutritive food 
to the native. The watery liquid within, 
which we term milk, is a beverage equal- 
ly pleasant and cooling, and is as agreea- 
ble to the palate as invigorating to the 
body. The juice of the cocoanut when 
mixed with chunam serves to strengthen 
it, and to increase its adhesive qualities. 
When older, the coeoauut as it is well 
known, is used in making curry, and 
without it, tiie Cingalese would find him- 
self at a loss for one of the principal in- 
gredients of this his simple, but con- 
stant and only food. The nut grown 
older still, when pressed, yields that 
oil, which affords almost the only sort 
of light used in Ceylon, and the nut 
itself, after the juice is pressed out, is 
converted into flour, and forms the chief 
food of the poultry and other domestic 
animals. - - 

When the tree has grown to a consider- 
able height, one of the sprouts, which 
farms what is called the flower, is cut off 


nearly at its base, leaving, however, a 
stump sufficiently long for a Chatty (or 
earthen vessel) to be attached to it, into 
which the juices of the tree drop and form 
the liquor called toddy, which is not only 
a pleasant beverage in its primary state, 
but is used in making jaggery (coarse su- 
gar) vinegar and arrack, which, after cin- 
namon, is tlie chief article of merchandize 
in this island. 

The inside or soft part of the tree is 
used for fuel, while the more solid ex- 
ternal part is converted into rafters, and 
the natural net work which surrounds the 
base of the branches, forms sieves for 
straining medicinal oils, &c. — The boughs 
which support the fruit are used as 
brooms, as well as the husk of the shell 
which is sometimes converted into brushes 
for white washing, &e.the shell itself makes 
fuel and the fibres of the husk which en- 
closes it, form coir, another most valua- 
ble article of exportation. 

The cabbage is fit for almost every cu- 
linary purpose, but particularly for pick- 
ling; the root is useful in medicine, and 
the natives occasionally mix it with be- 
tel for chewing. The branches of the 
tree the natives weave into hedges, and 
sometimes burn for fuel. The ola or leaf 
is put to a great variety of uses ; there 
are few natives who dwell under any other 
covering than that which an ola hut af- 
fords, and most of Our Indian readers 
have witnessed the celerity with which a 
comfortable bungalo is constructed, of 
the cocoanut leaf, even in the most re- 
mote districts, on the approach of au Eu- 
ropean traveller. A coeoauut tree plant- 
ed on the sea shore, or on low grounds 
grows to the height of ftont sixty to nine- 
ty feet, and lives about one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and thirty years, 
while those in a hilly country live about 
one handled and fifty, and do not reach 
so great a height, these latter do not pro- 
duce fruit so soon after their being plant- 
ed as the former. 

T 2 
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DESCRIPTION BY A MUHAMMADAN 


£Aog. 


OF A 

S ATI, on BURNING OF A WIDOW. 


The circumstance recently took place 
tiear Commillah. A niece of the late Raja 
of Tipperah was the object in question. 
About four o’clock in the evening I went to 
the place poiutedout for the Sacrifice ; soon 
after which the procession made its ap- 
pearance to the sound of martial music ; 
upon a cot (such as in general is made use 
of by Europeans) appeared the corpse at 
full length, elegantly dressed in the finest 
muslin, having his face painted after the 
manner of the Rajputs, aud a star made 
of numerous coloured threads and small 
thin pieces of bamboo, about the size of 
a thick darning needle, attached to his 
ear. Upon the same cot, in a reclining 
posture, was his wife, most superbly dres- 
sed in muslin and fine clothes ; her hair 
was loose and encircled in various wreaths 
of yellow flowers, having rings of pure 
gold in her ear and nose, and upon her 
wrists and aucles were rings of pure sil- 
ver. Numerous attempts were made by 
her relations, and by myself, to dissuade 
her from the rash step she was about to 
make, but all to no purpose. At length 
the night fast approaching, various culis 
were employed to dig a hole in the 
ground, which was made in the form of a 
cross, during the making of which she 
repeatedly made enquiries as to its exact- 
ness. Having satisfied herself upon this 
subject, she then observed that there was 
not a sufficiency of wood to keep up a 
large fire till day-light, and then directed 
her confessor (a Brahman) to get for her 
seven Supari trees, which being brought, 
she then expressed a wish to have the ce- 
remony commenced upon ; — she then de- 
scended from the cot, placed a numher of 
cowries in a cloth, which she distribut- 


ed only to her own cast, repeating a short 
sentence from the Vedas, aud receiving 
for answer the words Ram, Hori, Ram, 
Krishno, Hori. She was then bathed, 
and walked round the fuueral pile (which 
was about six feet long and four broad) 
three times, and was again bathed ; she 
then distributed her wearing apparel, hut 
retained all her ornaments ; again walked 
four times (in all seven) round the pile, 
and was again bathed ; she then advanc- 
ed to the pile and spoke to her female re- 
lations, recommending their following her 
example (as I was afterwards told) desi- 
red a Brahmin to give her a black pigeon, 
and resolutely stepped upon the pile. Tha 
corpse of her deceased husbaDd was then 
brought and placed dose to her, which she 
clasped in her arms and kissed ; then de- 
sired tlie friends to make no delay, and 
retired to rest — to rest, 1 may safely say, 
as upon feeling her pulse before the fire 
was communicated, I could not perceive 
the least motion in it. Fire was then 
communicated to the pile amidst loud 
shouts from the spectators, the music 
playing the whole time, and although the 
flame was very bright, yet for a time it 
was completely hidden from the sight by 
showers of short bamboos which were 
thrown into it by tbe by-standers, both 
Hindus aud Musulmans. Tbe Sati was a 
most beautiful woman, very fair, and bav- 
ingacounteuance somewhat resembling the 
Chinese. Suffice it to say, that 1 retired 
filled with sensations of a nature not the 
most enviable. The sight was altogether 
in the words of the poet : 

“ Sublimely grand and awfully terrific.” 

Mibza Kazeem. 

Tipperah, 30/A Dec. 1816. 


PENSIONS TO THE COMPANY’S SOLDIERS. 


A correspondent who signs himself 
Philo states, that a very piteous case of 
a poor fellow who has served the Compa- 
ny as a soldier having come within his 
knowledge, he would wish to be inform- 
ed what are the present allowances by 


way of pension to Europeans who have 
served the East-India Company in that 
station of duty? — Could any of our friends 
resolve his demand they would receive our 
siucere thanks. 
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GRAVE OF LIEUT. J. B. TERRELL, 
Of the 20 th Native Regiment : who fell 
covered with sabre wounds, on the 
heights above Muckwampore. 

Yon beauteous tree, reclining o’er the 
earth, 

Repels th’ intrusion of th’ unhallow’d 
tread ; 

Sacred to Terrell and departed worth. 

It bears a brief memorial of the dead. 

Ah ! let no rude irrev’rend baud deface 
Thy leafy branches wide extending shade! 
Nor let barbarian ignorance erase 
Thy sculptur’d bark which tells where 
Terrell’s laid ! 

In monumental pride thus may’st thou 
stand, 

Till o’er this scene extend the British sway. 
Till happiness pervade a wretched land. 
And future bliss its present ills repay ! 

And then thy fost’ring generous cares 
we’ll trace, 

With fond solicitude and studious pains ; 
Nor thorn nor bramble shall prophane the 
place, 

Where stands the friend of Terrell’s lov'd 
remaius. 

Around thy sacred root no noxious weed, 
Nomurd’rousbird shall in thy boughs ap- 
pear; 

The timid dove, from threaten’d danger 
freed, 

Shall tune its mournful note in safety 
there. 

In future times should here the battle 
rage, 

Tradition’s tale shall still thy form de- 
fend, 

Shall guard the wintry honors of thine 

age, 

And bid the soldier spare the soldier’s 
friend. 

And thus, the guardian of the hallowed 
earth 1 

Long in proud beauty may thy branches 
, wave ; 

While their rich foliage gently strews the 
turf. 

Where rests the young, th’ accomplish’d, 
And the brave ! 

A COMRADE. 


TO HEALTH. 

Without thy presence, balmy Health, 
What is rank ? Oh ! what is wealth ? 
Distressing pain her misery brings. 

In equal rate, to slaves and kings. 

The fawning courtiers ready smile. 

No pang can ease, no grief beguile ; 

E’en dearest friends, if thou’rt away. 

To give delight in vain essay. 

Health ! balmy Health ! thy blessings 
spread 

Around my lonely humble shed. 

Nor mine alone ; — to friends most dear 
Be ever present, circling near, 

The social band in bliss unite : 

Oh ! wing their moments with delight ! 
And while each joy they grateful own 
The hallowed gift of heaven alone. 

Oh ! bid my soul the favor prize. 

And yield a thankful sacrifice. 

Health ! balmy Health ! how much I owe 
For all the pleasures you bestow ! 

Nor splendour I, nor riches crave, 

To gild this murky vital grave. 

To fix my thoughts below the prize. 

The gift eternal in the skies ; 

Beyond the cot, a peaceful home, 

My lowly wishes never roam : 

There blest with thee, a gentle wife. 
Should I want more to sweeten life ? 

No, — bending oft the grateful knee. 

What prince so rich, so gay as me ! 
Colombo, Dec. 9th, 1816. ARION. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Soon as the sun has shot his eastern rays, 
And living nature woke to songs of praise. 
Sham’d by the sound, and slumber cast 
behind, 

Each mental power with every nerve com- 
bin’d. 

Strung by the freshness of the morning air. 
May I begin the new-born day with prayer ; 
Not such by heartless superstition us’d, 
Giv’n to God, yet not to stones refus’d. 
Nor such philosophers may deign to give, 
To a cold pow’r their wisdom taught to 
live. 

But such as erst, by Christian ardor fir’d, 
A Paul enraptur’d or a John inspir’d ; 
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May 1 first fee!, and then, that feel ex- 
press, 

Know, why my Maker's bounty I would 
bless, 

A being capable of happiness. 

The endless chain of happy hours which lie. 
From uow to death, thence to eternity,— 
These, with each special blessing each 
may know, 

Free to withhold, His bounty would be- 
stow ; 

If then my thoughts surrey the mighty 
plan. 

Where every part conspires the good of 
man. 

Where worlds revolving in the wilds of 
space, 

In course benign their several orbits trace. 
Or weigh the solar bounties richly shed, 
Or scan the blessings of the earth we 
tread, 

Where every want, both trivial and se- 
vere, 

By nature tutor’d finds its object near ; 
Shall I, not taught in Epicurus' school. 
Conceive the impious doubt, if Goodness 
rule? 

Let not my creed Omnipotence restrain, 
Nor say, what nature’s counsels pre-or- 
dain. 

Uncheck’d, unmov’d by fate’s so specious 
laws. 

May I, still hopeful in a Christian cause. 
To Him with faith an humble prayer pre- 
sent, 

Who cancels fate’s most resolute intent, 
Whose pregnant essence, at one time, in- 
volves 

What darkest mysteries compounds and 
solves, 

Nor let my daring spirit seek to find. 
Those laws erroneous which His skill 
combin’d, 

Or, where my reason fails the grand de- 
sign. 

Esteem His wisdom impotent as mine 1 
But where His wondrous deeds, as pole 
from pole, 

Transcend the short-wiug’d sallies of my 
soul. 

Those deeds stupendous, each revolving 
day, 

Morn’s gilded cope and night’s starr’d 
vault display. 

Tticre ne’er withstand the evidence re- 
veal’d 

Nor need but one good argument to yield. 

Trichinopoli. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

By Charles Grant , Jan. Esq. M. P. M, A. 
and Fellow of Magdalen College. 

( Continued from page 32 J 

Then Science smiled on man, and for his 
use 

Arts intricate unveil’d, and lore abstruse; 

Learning with all her stores enriched his 
mind ; 

Mild laws his will corrected, not con- 
fined ; 

Astronomy her high career begun. 

And bade him rise from earth, to watch 
the sun : 

To purify with pity and with dread. 

Sage Tragedy her moral lesson spread ; 

And History* round her curious glances 
cast. 

And to the future reason’d from the 
past ; 

While Valmic’sf epic song, with heaven- 
ly art 

Inspir’d, dilated ail the genhous heart. 

Nor less inspir’d and bold, in later time 

Flow’d the lull melody of Sanscrit 
rhyme, 

Which tells what hosts on Kirkct’s|| 
plains engag’d ; 

What ruthless wars fraternal chieftains 
waged. 

Here the fierce Kooroos all their thunders 
pour, 

Bheem’s dreadful shell, and Bheeshma’s 
lion roar ; 


* No histories are extant, written in any part 
of India, except Cashmere. 

t One of the two great poets of India. He 
wrote an epic poem on the exploits of Rama, and 
is said to have been the first composer of Sans- 
krit verse. 

B The following passage will be best explained 
by a general note. The other great epic poet of 
India, besides Valmic, was Vvasa, He wrote, an 
epic poem, called the Mahabharat. Of this poem 
Dr. Wilkins has translated an episode, called, the 
Bhagvat Geeta, or episode of Bhagvat or Crishna, 
another name for Vishnu. The episode describe^ 
the preliminaries to a dreadful battle fought near 
Delhi, between the Kooroos and Pandoos, two 
great collateral branches of the same family. Th* 
Pandoos were successful.— The Bhagvat Geeta is 
considered as too sacred for common readers, and 
is said to contain all the mysteries of Hindooism. 
It certainly abounds with sublime passages. 
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There Pandoo’s sons their favour’d ranks 
expand, 

The fiery gandeev * bends in Arjun’s 
hand. 

Lo, gods and demigods, a countless throng. 

Blaze in the verse, and swell the pomp of 
song. 

Higli Casi’s groves the rapt’rous measures 
hail, 

A nd distant calpas J kindle at the tale. 

-■Such was thy strain, Vyasa, § saint 
and sage, 

Th' immortal Berkeley of that elder age. 

Like him, with flames of holiest rapture 
fir'd, 

To thoughts sublime thy daring mind as- 
pir’d, 

And, nature opening to thy ardent glance, 

Saw God aloue through all the vast ex- 
panse. 

Mysterious theme ! Beneath thepeipal j| 
shade. 

His aged limbs the reverend Brahmin laid ; 

Full on his brow the holy ointment 
glow’d, H 

The snow-white zennarff o’er his shoul- 
der flow’d ; 

The pointed cusa JJ deck’d his green re- 
treat. 

And Ganges' billow kiss’d his sacred feet : 

Serene he view’d the laughing scenes 
around, [chawla§§ crown’d, 

Bright Magadh’s vales with floating 


* The gandeev was Arjun’s bow. 

t Arjun, one of the Pandoos, was the favourite 
and pupil of Crishna, who acted as has charioteer 
In this battle. 

t A calpa is a day of Brahma. 

i Vvata was not only a poet. He founded the 
most celebrated philosophical school in India, 
called the Vedanti School ; of which the princi- 
pal tenet is that so abl) recommended to his 
countrymen by the celebrated Bishop Berkeley; 
viz. “ That matter exists only as it is per- 
ceived.” 

N. B. It should be mentioned, that the Hin- 
doos represent Valmic and Vyasa as cotempora- 
rim. Sir W» Jones is decidedly of a contrary 
opinion , and places Vyasa in the eleventh cen- 
tury before the Christian era. There is a very 
ingenious essay in the Astatic Researches, by Mr, 
Bentley, in which an able attempt is made to re- 
concile these opposite opinions. 

| The sacred fig-tree. 

^ The Brahmins paint a streak of yellow oker 
on their for^hcans : some sects horizontally, and 
zithers perpendicularly. 

ft The zennar is the sacred thread worn by 
Brahmins. 

tt The cusa is the most sacred ^paries or grass, 
H Chawla, the Indian name of rice. 


The sunshine calm on Casi’s turrets shed. 

And clouds reposing on Heemala’s head ; 

Then all entranc’d, recall’d his wond'ring 

eye, 

And fix’d the gather’d beams on Deity : 

From height to height his musing spirit 
soar’d, 

And speechless thought |||| th’ unutter’d 
name ador’d : 

Till words unconscious flowing from his 
tongue, 

He swell’d thestrain,and mystic measures 
sung. 

“ ’Tis all delusion : Heaven and earth 
and skies, 

“ But air-wove images of lifeless dyes. 

“ He only lives — Sole Being — None be- 
side — 

“ The Self-existing, Self-beatified : 

“ All else but wakes at Maya’s fllf fairy 
call ; 

“ For All that is, is not ; or God is All. 

“ Stupendous Essence! obvious, yet un- 
known ; 

“ Forever multiplied, for ever One. 

“ I feel thee not, yet touch on every 
side; 

“ See not, yet follow where thyfootsteps 
guide ; 

“ Hear not thy voice, yet own its mystic 
power 

“ In breathing silence of the midnight 
hour. 

“ Oh, what art thou ? since all this 
bursting scene, 

<( Unnumber’d isles, and countless waves 
between; 

“ This fabric huge, on floating pillars 
rais’d, 

“ With suns and fiery elements em- 
blaz’d ; 

“ And thy own pcdtna,d-t roseate flower 

of light, 

“ Emblem autLWSdle of Creative Might ; 


|| The Om, or name of the Deity, never to be 
uttered but in silence. 

^ Maya, or Delusion; mfttOMd to fce. Ood- 
dess sprung from Brmbma. 

ft Pedma, the sacred name of the lotos ; an 
Object of supreme veneration m *11 the mytholo- 
gical systems of the East, «apse*lly in that of the 
Hindus. Brahma is said to haze been born m a 
lotos, when he created the world. It was re- 
garded also as an emblem of the creative power. 
« This plant (says Mr. Kinght) being produc- 
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“ Live only on thy sleepless eye reclin’d, 

“ Embosom’d deep in the abyss of mind. 

« Close but th’ all-seeing mind, no splen- 
dor burns ; 

“ Unfold, and all the universe returns. 

“ Oh, what art thou? and what this 
darkling ray, 

« Whose sadden’d lustre mourns in 
shrines of clay? 

“ Sprung from thyself, though quench’d 
in human frame, 

“ Faint emanation of th’ Eternal Flame. 

“ Oh, fade these scenes, where phantom 
beauty glows, 

“ And bid th’ uncumber’d soul on Thee 
repose ; 

« Expanse how dread, iinmeasureahle 
height. 

Depth fathomless, and prospect infi- 
nite." 

Yet whence this progress of the Sage’s 
mind, 

Beyond the bounds by Nature’s hand as- 
sign’d ? 

Whence, every form of vulgar sense o’cr- 
tbrowu, 

Soars the rapt thought, and rests on God 
alone ? 

« Perhaps, by smooth gradations, to 
this end 

All systems of belief unconscious tend, 

TTiat teach the infinite of nature swarms 

With Gods subordinate, through endless 
forms, 

And every object, useful, bright, malign, 

Of some peculiar is the care or shrine. 

Ask the poor Hindoo if material things 

Exist •• he answers. Their existence 
springs 

From Wad within, that prompts, pro- 
tects, provides. 

And moulds their beauties, or their ter- 
rors guides. 


live of itself, sod vegetating from its own ma. 
trice, without being fostcre 1 in the earth, was 
naturally adopted as the symbol of the pro due- 
tire power of waters, upon which the active 
spirit of the Creator operated , in giving life aod 
vegetation to matter.” — Mr. Knight cited by Mr, 
Maurice; Indian Antiquities, Vol, 111. 

* The author has here ventured to propose a 
ronjetture respecting the possible origin of (what 
i * commonly, though inaccurately, termed) the 
immaterial Philosophy, from the principles of 
Polytheism. 
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Blooms the red flow’ret ? Durvaf blushes 
there. 

Flash lightnings fierce ? dread Iudra X 
fills the air. 

The morning wakes, or high the white 
wave swells. 

That Surya § brightens, Ganga || this im- 
pels. 

Thus, in each part of this material 
scene. 

He owns that matter leans on mind un- 
seen ; 

And in each object views some God pour- 
tray ’d. 

This all in all, and that but empty shade; 

The mind extinct, its shadows too must 
flee. 

And all the visible forget to be. 

But when the Sage is taught these Gods 
to deem 

The powers personified of One Supreme, 

He not destroys their functions, but trans- 
fers ; 

Their titles changes, not their characters ; 

Content, for many, one Great Canse. 
t’ adore. 

He now terms attributes what Gods be- 
fore: 

Yet still untouch’d that principle retains. 

Mind, everpresent, in all matter reigns ; 

His creed the same, whate’er that Mind 
he call. 

In each imprison’d, or diffus’d through all. 

Still of this whole each portion, every 
hour. 

Asks instant energies of local power. 

If in himself the Infinite comprise, 

The varying powers of countless Deities, 

Say, should not he, with equal ease as 
they, 

Through objects numberless those powers 
display ? 

(To be continued. ) 


t Durva Is the most beautiful species of grass, 
and supposed to be the residence of a Nymph of 
the same name. Its flowers, says Sir William 
Jones, seen through a lens, are like minute 
rubies. 

t The God of the firmament. 

^ The Deity of the Sun. 

B Ganga is the Goddess of the Ganges, who 
sprung like Pallas, from the head of the Indian 
Jove. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The History of Java. By Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, Esq. late Lieut. -Go- 
vernorof that Island and its Dependen- 
cies, F. R. S. and A. S. Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, Honorary 
Member of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, and late President of the So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences at Batavia. 
In 2 volt. 4to. with a Map and many 
Plates. Price £6. 6s. Fine Paper 
£8. 8s. London: Black, Parbttry, and 
Allen, 1817. 

The expectation of that portion 
of the reading public, who turn 
their attention to oriental litera- 
ture, has been considerably excit- 
ed by the promise of the work now 
before us. To whatever pitch this 
excitement may have arisen, it 
will not, we will venture to affirm, 
(unless, indeed, expectation hath 
been very unreasonably indulged) 
end in disappointment. 

To us, and doubtless to many 
others, it has long appeared highly 
creditable to the servants of the 
East-India Company, to have pro- 
duced so many excellent works on 
almost every subject connected 
with the history, literature, &c. of 
the vast region throughout which 
they are dispersed That such 
works should be common in coun- 
tries abounding in institutions for 
the encouragement and reward of 
learning and literary industry, and 
consequently in scholars living in 
every enjoyment of clerical ease 
and independence, may be ration- 
ally looked for. But in India, we 
are to recollect, these works, 
not to mention the mass of high- 
ly curious, though of course 
more desultory matter, embodied 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society, are produced by those 
who hold and execute most impor- 
tant offices, civil and military. They 
are the offspring of moments stolen 
.- Asiatic Joum, — No. 20. 


from the bustle and interruptions of 
official labour, or from the time 
usually allotted to the indulgen- 
ces of repose ; so difficult, one 
would think, to be resisted in tro- 
pical latitudes. In India there are 
no sinecures — no duties performed 
by proxy. Official labours de- 
mand the incessant vigilance of 
principals : their duties are never 
consequently in arrear. Without 
meaning to infer demerit where 
we cannot be thought to possess 
much information, we must be al- 
lowed to say, that the prompt and 
complete execution of the official 
concerns of the East-India Com- 
pany in India, vast and multifa- 
rious as they are, hath often ap- 
peared to us as strongly contrasted 
with the arrears in some, perhaps 
in many, of our public offices in 
England. 

The work to which these re- 
marks are intended as introduc- 
tory, is the production of a public 
servant, burthened with the super- 
intendence and execution of no or- 
dinary share of duties, in the 
climate, and under the circum- 
stances above noted. And we he- 
sitate not lo say, that it is such a 
work as would reflect high credit 
on any writer, under any circum- 
stances, however favorable. =. 

Mr. Raffles, or rather, through 
recent royal favour, Sir Thomas 
Raffles, must expect his work to 
be received comparatively with 
that of the historian of a sister 
island. Nor need he shrink 
from the comparison. It is no 
small praise lo justly claim the 
second place among topographical 
historians. While we shall assign 
the first to the elegant author of 
the History' of Sumatra, his co- 
temporary of Java has vastly 
greater scope in respect to sub- 
jects of varied instruction and en- 

Vol. IV. U 
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tertainment. Of this scope Sir T. 
Raffles has well availed himself. 
Giving him every commendation 
for industry of no common sort ; 
talents highly respectable and ap- 
propriate, and that degree of zeal 
tinted a little with enthusiasm in 
favor of his subject, without which 
local history, if ever undertaken, 
is tamely executed, it is evident 
that his co-historian, as we may 
call him, had many advantages, of 
which he has made the most. The 
History of Sumatra is so highly 
finished a performance, as to 
evince much elaboration. Mr. 
Marsden allowed himself as much 
time, perhaps, as Horace thought 
requisite for a poem, and took as 
much pains in revising and polish- 
ing his work, as are ascribed to 
our fastidious Gray. But the 
author before us has evidently 
lacked these advantages ; he has, 
at the same time, manifested a de- 
gree of skill commensurate with 
the necessary rapidity of composi- 
tion and arrangement. To have 
made the best use of every advan- 
tage is the just claim of the one — 
to have surmounted the difficulties 
of their absence is no light enco- 
mium on the other. 

But it is here we quit the author 
for his work. Impossible as it is, 
within the limits of our critical 
department, to touch, however 
slightly, on half the interesting 
topics discussed in the history be- 
fore us, we must content ourselves 
by sketching with a running pen, 
such points as may best serve to 
introduce to our readers the hither- 
to little known island of Java and 
its inhabitants. In doing this we 
shall as often as possible, let our 
author, by extracts from his work, 
speak for himself. 

We deem it expedient, however, 
to premise, that having in earlier 
numbers of the journal, enriched 
its pages by an entire transcript of 
a “ Discourse delivered to the 
Literary and Scientific Society of 
Java, in September 1815,"’ by the 
author of this history, we shall 


avoid as far as possible, in our pre- 
sent review of it, touching ora 
matters of earlier occurrence ; 
which would otherwise, from their 
importance and interest, have now 
claimed our notice. The “ Dis- 
course ” adverted to, abounding 
in curious and valuable intelli- 
gence, will be found in our first 
vol. pp. 342. 429. 

The conntry known to Europeans 
umler the name of Java, or Java Major, 
and to the natives under those ot' Tana 
(the land) Jawa, or Ntisa (the island' 
Jawa, is one of the largest of what mo- 
dern geographers call the Sunda Islands. 
It is sometimes considered as one of the 
Malayan islands, and forms a part of that 
division of theOiiental Atchipelago,whicli 
it has lately been ptoposed to designate 
as the Asiatic Isles. It extends east- 
ward, with a slight deviation to the south, 
from 105“ 11’ to 114“ 3d’ of lougitude 
east of Greenwich, and lies between the. 
latitudes 5° 52 and 8» 46 south. On the 
south and west it is washed by the Indianr 
ocean ; on the north-west by a channel 
called the Straits of Sfinda, which sepa- 
rates it from Sumatra, at a distance in 
one point of only fourteen miles ; and on 
the south-east by the Straits of Bali, only 
two miles wide, which divide it iron) the 
island of that name. These islands and 
others stretching eastward, form with 
Java a gentle curve of more than 2000 
geographical miles, which with less regu- 
larity is continued from Acbeen to Pegu 
on one side, and from Timor to Papua, 
or New Guinea, on the other : they con- 
stitute on the west and south, as do 
Banka, Biliton, the great islands of Bor- 
neo and Celebes, and the Moluccas on the 
north, the barriers of the Javan seas and 
the Malayan Archipelago. From the eas- 
tern peninsula of India, Java is distant 
about 140 leagues, from Borneo about 
56, and from New Holland 200. P. 1 . 

The origin of the names of 
places as well as of their inhabi- 
tants, though curious to the anti- 
quary, and useful, perhaps, to 
others to speculate upon, is gene- 
rally so lost in obscurity and fable, 
as to render such enquiries gene- 
rally unsatisfactory. On these 
points we have to observe, that 
Java is by some derived from the 
name of a grain, jawa-cout pani- 
cum Italicum, on which the early 
inhabitants are supposed to have 
subsisted, “ by others from Yaw , 
a Sanskrit name of barley, whence 
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Java has occasionally been term- 
ed the land of barley,” p. 3, 
though we do not find that it ever 
produced any. But we shall, with 
the author, p. 2, “ leave it to 
others to trace the connection be- 
tween the Javan of Holy Writ, 
and the Java of modern times,” 
and referring to his work, pp. xxi, 
55, 56, &c. for speculations as to 
the origin of its inhabitants, notice 
merely that assigned them by John 
de Barros, who says they were 

Siamese, who about the year 800 of 
tile Christian eta, on their passage fiom 
Siam to Maccassar, were driven by a 
great storm on the island of Bali. Their 
junk being wrecked they escaped in their 
boat and arrived at Java, until that pe- 
riod undiscovered ; but, which on account 
of its size and fertility, was immediately 
peopled by Passara, son of the King of 
Siam ; anil the city of Passaraan, called 
after his own name, was founded at a 
very good seaport, and this was the first 
settlement on the island. — llecada iv, 1>. 
1, c. 12. 

Be it so. Accounts equally cir- 
cumstantial, as if the relators had 
had access to the ample logbook 
of the wrecked mariners, are com- 
monly given of the peopling of 
most islands. 

Another early writer describes 
“ the figure of the island of Java 
as resembling a hog couched on 
its fore legs, with its snout,” in 
one direction, and “ its hind legs 
towards the straits of Sunda,” his 
back is the southern coast, his 
belly the northern, &c. 

Our author, however, more so- 
berly describes “ the form of Java 
to be remarkable for the rectaugu- 
larity of its outline, which is such 
that the island might be divided 
into five or six parts, each a rec- 
tangular parallelogram drawn by 
an unsteady hand,” p. 7. A glance 
at the elegant map prefixed to 
the first volume, will better shew 
the form of the island and its loca- 
lity, than mere verbal description 
is capable of, to those who have 
access to it. To those who have 
not, we may infer the little utility 
of description from what we have 
quoted — for we are constrained to 
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confess, that we should have been 
so dull as unassisted to have equal- 
ly overlooked the similitude to the 
“ hog couchant,” of Nicolas Con- 
ti, the Venetian, and the “ rec- 
tangular parallelograms ” of our 
ingenious author. 

Having mentioned the map, we 
will just observe that it is entitled 
“ a map of Java, chiefly from 
surveys made during the British 
administration, constructed in il- 
lustration of an account of Java,” 
&c. and that it is highly cre- 
ditable to the geographical indus- 
try and skill of those concerned. 
An immense map of Java was pub- 
lished by Valentyn, at Amsterdam 
in 1726. This was the first on any 
extensive scale, and it has furnish- 
ed the materials of almost every 
succeeding Javan geographer. In 
Valentyn’s day however little more 
of the island was known to the 
Dutch, than its coasts, and these 
but partially, the country in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the capital, and 
perhaps the province of Bantam. 

The length of Java, in a straight line 
drawn between its cxtieme points (Java 
head and the south-east point of the is- 
land) is 575 geographical, equal to C66 
statute miles : its breadth vaiie-fiom 117 
geographical or 13. ’>4 statute miles to 48 
geographical or 56 statute miles, and it is 
estimated to contain an area of about 
50,000 statute miles. P. 7. 

This is about the contents of 
the superficies of England and 
Wales, and not differing mate- 
rially in dimensions. 

Passing from the coast to the inte- 
rior ot ihccountn, the stranger cannot 
fad to he shuck with the bold outline and 
pioiuinmt feat III e- of its scciieiv. An 
uninteirupttd series or range of large 
mountains, varying m ilim elevation 
above the sea from five to eleven, and 
even twelve thousand feet, and exhibiting 
by their tound base or pointed tops, their 
volcanic origin, extends through the whole 
length of tlie island. The height of the 
mountain Arjuna, in the eastern part of 
the island, has been determined a' 
10,614 feet above the level of the «ea ; 
and this mountain is by uo means -o lottv 
as Scum u and Tegai, the exact la ight ot 
which has not yet been aseert aim d. Tilt 
several laige mountains eoinpn/ed in tl.i- 
serie% and whirh are in number th ;;; 
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eight, though differing from each other 
in external figure, agree in the general 
attribute of volcanos, haring a broad base 
gradually verging towards the summit in 
the form of a tone. 

They all rise from a plain but little 
elevated above the level of the sea, and 
each must with very few exceptions, be 
considered as a separate mountain, raised 
by a cause independent of that which 
produced the others. Most of them hare 
been formed at a very remote period, and 
are covered with the vegetation of many 
ages ; but the indications and remains of 
their former iiruptions (eruptions) are 
numerous and unequivocal. The craters 
of several are completely extinct ; those 
Of others contain small apertures, which 
continually discharge sulphureous vapours 
or smoke. Many of them have had ir- 
ruptions during late years. P. 11, 12. 

Java is indeed rich in volcanic 
interest. To the above account 
is subjoined a long and valuable 
note from the 9th vol. of the Ba- 
tavian Transactions, by Dr. Hors- 
field, on the subject of Javan vol- 
canos. We must be content with 
a short quotation from this note, 
descriptive of an eruption of the 
mountain “ Papendayang, for- 
merly one of the largest volcanos 
on the island, but the greater part 
was swallowed up in the earth, 
after a short but very severe com- 
bustion in the year 1772.” The 
greater part of the mountain ac- 
tually subsided and disappeared 
about midnight between the 11th 
and 12th of August. 

It is estimated, that an extent of ground, 
of the mountain itself and its immediate 
environs, fifteen miles long and at least 
.six broad, was by this commotion swal- 
lowed up in the bowels of the earth. It 
is also mentioned that forty villages, 
partly swallowed up by the ground and 
partly covered by the substances thrown 
out, were destroyed on this occasion, 
and that 2957 of the inhabitants perish- 
ed. P. 15. 

This may serve as a specimen of 
the effects resulting from proximi- 
ty to volcanos on Java— still there, 
as in other parts, strangers are 
surprised at observing with what 
calm confidence the inhabitants 
seem to carry on all the usual 
concernments of social life, though 
in the immediate vicinity of such 
turbulent an destructive neigh- 
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bours. While on this subject, we 
should be tempted to extract from 
the account of the recent eruption 
of the Tomboro mountain, or the 
neighbonring island of Sambawa, 
but that a pretty full relation of it 
occurs in the earlier numbers of 
our Journal. To it therefore, vol. 
i, pp. 296, 322. vol. ii, pp. 184, 
421, we beg to refer. The stu- 
pendous results of this eruption 
are not, as far as occurs to our 
immediate recollection, surpassed 
by any similar event recorded in 
history. 

A couutry which abounds in moun- 
tains is seldom deficient in rivers: ac- 
cordingly, no region is better watered, 
— [It will be perceived that w r e are re- 
suming our extiact descriptive of Java.} 
Java is singularly favored in the number 
of its streams. The size of the island 
does not admit of the formation of large 
livers, but there are probably fifty, that 
in the wet season, bear down rafts 
charged with timber and other rough pro- 
duce of the country, and not less than 
five or six at all times navigable to the 
distance of some miles from the coast. 
It would be vain to attempt numbering 
those which are precious to the agricul- 
turists, there are many hundreds, if not 
thousands. P. 17. 

The southern coast is for the most part 
inaccessible, and seldom visited by tra- 
ders ; but along the north coast there are 
no less than thirteen principal ports, be- 
sides numerous other iutermttiiate and 
less considerable ones frequented by native 
vessels at all seasons of the year. Many 
of these are sheltered, and form safe 
harbours in all weather, as Bantam, Ba- 
tavia, Rembaug, Gresik, and Surabaya. 
Even where the vessels lie in an open 
roadstead, the wind is seldom sufficiently 
strong to render the anchorage unsafe# 
Several of the rivers are navigable for 
many miles into the interior, and most of 
them are capable of receiving native ves- 
sels into the heart of the town, through 
which they generally run ; but the 
rivers of Java as well as those of the eas- 
tern coast of Sumatra and the western 
coast of Borneo,* are for the most part 
obstructed at their entrance by extensive 
bars, which preclude the admission of 
vessels of any considerable burthen, piers 
have been run out in many places to re- 
medy this inconvenience ; but in conse- 
quence of the quantity of soil annually 
carried down, the bars are continually 
increasing, and in some places, as at Te- 
gal, have nearly blocked up the codupu- 


* lake those of the Malabar coast,— #n # 
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mcation between the rivers and the sea. 
P. 196. 

The general aspect of Java on the 
northern coast is low, in many places 
swampy and overgrown with mangrove 
trees and bushes, particularly towards the. 
west. The southern coa«t, on the con- 
trary, consists almost entirely of a series 
of rocks and clifls, which rise perpendi- 
cularly to a considerable height. In tiie 
interior stupendous mountains stretch 
longitudinally throughout the island, 
while others of an inferior elevation, and 
innumerable ranges of hills running in 
various directions, sene to form and con- 
iine plaius and vallies of various eleva- 
tions and extent. On the northern side 
the ascent is in general very gradual, from 
the sea coast to the immediate base of the 
mountains ; particularly in the western 
parts of the island, where it has the 
greatest breadth, and where the moun- 
tains are situated far inland. In approach- 
ing the mountains, which lie at the back 
of Batavia, there is a gradual, but almost 
imperceptible acclivity for about forty 
miles, fn other parts where the moun- 
tains and hills approach nearer to the 
coast, the ascent is of course more abrupt, 
as may be observed in the vicinity of Se- 
marang. 

Although the northern coast is in 
many parts flat and uninteresting, the 
interior and southern provinces, from the 
mountainous character of the country, 
may be reckoued amongst the most ro- 
mantic and highly diversified in the 
world ; uniting alt the rich and magnifi- 
cent scenery, winch waving forests i»cm* 
failing streams, and constant verdure ecu 
present, heightened by a pure atmosphere, 
and the glancing tints of a tropical sun. 

Quitting the low coast of the north, 
in many parts unhealthy, the traveller 
can hardly advauce five miles inland with- 
out feeling a sensible improvement in the 
atmosphere and climate. As he pro- 
ceeds, at every step he breathes a purer 
air and surveys a brighter scene. At length 
he reaches the hich lands. Here the 
boldest forms of nature aie tempeicd h> 
the rural arts of man : stupendous moun- 
tains clothed with abuudaut harvest, im- 
petuous cataracts tamed to the peasants’ 
Will. Heie is perpetual verdure; line 
are tints of the brightest hue. In the hot- 
test season the air retains its freshness ; 
in the driest, the innumerable tills and 
rivulets preserve much of their water. 
This the mountain farmer directs in end- 
less conduits and canals to irrigate the 
land, laid out in terraces for its reception. 
It then descends to the plains ; and spread- 
ing fertility wherever it flows, discharges 
itself at last, by numerous outlets into 
the sea. P. 20. 

There are no lakes of any considera- 
ble si?c on Java, One is noticed, on the 
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southern side of the island, which sup- 
plies the neighbouring couutry with fish, 
along the coast o» which a traffic is car- 
ried on in boats. Extensive swamps ar« 
found in the mountainous districts of the 
Sunda country, and in other parts, which 
though swelled to a considerable sire in 
the wet season, arc for the rest of the 
year either dried up or choked by vegeta- 
tion. Several very beautiful lakes of small 
dimensions are discovered among the 
hills ; and some of them can evidently 
be shewn to have been formed of the cra- 
ters of extinct volcanos lb. 

Mineral wells, of various quali- 
ties, are found in almost every 
part of the island. Hot wells, salt 
wells, and wells of naptha or pe- 
troleum are occasionally met with. 
One collection of salt w ells is de- 
scribed as being of considerable 
number, and forcing their water* 
upwards, through apertures in the 
rocks, with some violence and 
ebullition. The waters are strong- 
ly impregnated with sea-salt, and 
yield upon evaporation very good 
salt for culinary purposes. In 
quantity not less than 200 tons in 
the year. 

About the centre of this limestone dis- 
trict, is found an ex traordiuarv volcanic 
phenomenon. Approaching it fiom a 
distance, it is first discovered by a large 
volume of smoke rising aud disappearing 
at intervals of a few seconds, resembliug 
the vapours arising from a violent surf: a 
dull noise is heard, like that of distant 
thunder. Having advanced so near that 
the vision was no longer impeded by the 
smoke, a large hemispherical mass was 
observed, consisting of black earth mixed 
with water, about sixteen feet in diame- 
ter, rising to the height of twenty or 
thirty feet in a perfectly regular manner, 
and as it were pushed up, by a force be- 
neath ; which suddenly exploded with a 
dullnorie, and mattered about a volume 
of black mud in e\ cry direction. After 
an interval ot two or three, or ‘sometimes 
four or fi\e second's, the hem, “spherical 
body of mud or earth ioh* ..nd exploded 
again. In the same manner this volcanic 
ebullition goes on without interruption, 
throwing up a globular body of mud, and 
dispersing it with violence through the 
neighbouring plain. The spot where the 
ebullition occurs is nearly circular and 
perfectly level, it is covered only with the 
earthy particles impregnated with salt 
water, which are thrown np from below j 
the circumference may be mated at 
about half an English mile. In order to 
conduct the salt water tu tb* urcutnfe- 
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rence, small passages or gutters, are made 
in the loose muddy earth, which lead to 
the borders, where it is collected in holes 
dug in the ground for the purpose of eva- 
poration. 

A strong, pungent, sulphureous smell, 
somewhat resembling that of earth oil, is 
perceived on standing near the explosion ; 
and the mud recently thrown up possesses 
a degree of heat greater than that ot the 
surrounding atmosphere. Dining the 
rainy seasou these explosions are more 
violent, the mud is thiown up much 
higher, and the noise is heard at a great- 
er distance. 

This volcanic phenomenon is situated 
near the centre of the large plain which 
interrupts the large series of volcanos; 
and owes its origin to the general cause 
of the numerous volcanic eruptions which 
occur on the island. P. 24. 

We are not told what becomes 
of this ejected body of mud, 
which if the process hath been of 
much continuance, and the explo- 
sions are frequent, a point on 
which the author of the curious 
account, Dr. Horsfield, is silent, 
must be immense. The account is 
very defective in point of precision. 
It will at once remind the reader of 
the analagous Geyser of Iceland, 
and they arise, no doubt, from a 
similar cause, the expansion and 
condensation of steam, so satisfac- 
torily explained by Sir George 
Mackenzie. 

From those, and all other investiga- 
tions yet made, the constitution of Java 
appears to be exclusively volcanic. On it 
no granite has been discovered. In its 
constitution, as in its direction, it may 
be considered as the fruit of a series of 
volcanic islands, which expands nearly 
eastward from the straits of Sunda for 
about twenty-five degrees. At what pe- 
riod the island assumed its present shape, 
or whether it was once joined to Sumatra 
and Bali, is matter for conjecture. The 
violent convulsions which these islands 
have so often suffered, justify a conclu- 
sion that the face of the country has been 
frequently changed, and tradition men- 
tions the periods when Java was separat- 
ed from those islands ; but the essential 
difference which has been fouud in the 
miueralogical constitution of Java and Su- 
matra, would seem to indicate a different 
origin, and to support the opinion that 
those two islands were never united. 
Whether at a period more remote, the 
whole archipelago formed part of the con- 
tinent of Asia, and was divided from it 
aad shattered into islands , whethei they 
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were originally distinct fiom the main 
land, and whether they were formed at 
the same time, or subsequently, are 
questions we cannot lesolve. Yet when 
we leflect on the violence of tbo'e dread- 
ful phenomena, which have occurred in 
our own times ill the smaller islands of 
the volcanic series, and view this range, 
as it is now presented to us on the map 
at tlie world, a conjecture might, peihaps, 
be hazarded, that the whole may have 
once formed but the soutliei n side of one 
large island or continent, within which 
a tiact of the main land lias fallen in, and 
subsequently disappeared on the influx 
of tiie sea. P. 28. 

In illustration of these bold 
speculations, and as warranting 
their boldness, an account is 
given in a note of the eruption of 
Sambawa in April 1815. An event 
so stupendous, occurring ou so 
minor a theatre, as it were, as 
Sambawa, leads the mind to its 
utmost stretch of credulity in con- 
templating the physical possibili- 
ties of the volcanic energy, when 
unlimited volumes of the elements 
of combustion, furnished by a ple- 
nitude of fire and water, meet in 
ruinous union and devastation. 

So prevalent is the local per- 
suasion of the former unity of 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, Sambawa, 
and other contiguous islands, that 
the dates of their severance are 
matters of record. But we re- 
quire more geological confirmation 
of such curious facts, ere we yield 
much credence to these traditions 
or records. Similar traditions have 
existed referring to many lands 
and islands separated only by 
straits or narrow inlets of water. 
Some of these, no doubt, admit 
almost of demonstration as to 
their early union — others fall more 
and more short, and so on, regu- 
larly diminishing to mere specula- 
tion, and assuming at last an air 
of hyperbole : so that we know 
not where to stop when once we 
yield ourselves up to the reveries 
of the geological consolidation 
claimed for antiquity. 

We omit a paragraph which we 
had extracted, on the mineral pro- 
ductions of the island, finding 
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that it is given in the “ Discourse” 
above referred to. 

No diamonds are found, nor other pre- 
cious stones, but many minerals of the 
schorl, quartz, yotstoue, feldspar, aud 
trap kind. They mostly exist in moun- 
tains of secondary elevation, towards the 
southern shores of the island, sometimes 
iu extensive veius ; but separate frag- 
ments are carried down by the rivers, and 
found far from their original deposition. 
Prase is found in very extensive veins ; 
hornstone is also abundant in particular 
situations, as well as flint, chalcedony, 
hyalite, common jasper, jasper-agate, 
obsidian, and porpliry. 

The soil in Java is for the most part 
rich, and remarkable for its depth ; pro- 
bably owing to the exclusively volcanic 
constitution of the country, and the con- 
stant accession of new mould, which is 
washed down the side of its numerous 
mountains. It has the character of being 
in a high degree richer than the ordinary 
soil of the Malayan countries in genei.il, 
particularly of Sumatra and the Malayan 
peninsula. The best soil resembles the 
richest garden mould of Europe; and 
whenever it can be exposed to the inun- 
dation necessary foi the rice crop, re- 
quires no manure, and will bear without 
impoveiishment, one heavy and one light 
crop in the year : the poorest with this 
advantage, will yield a liberal return to 
the husbandman. On an island of such 
extent and variety of surface, the soil is 
necessarily vaiious, hut its general cha- 
racter is that of cxtraordinaiy fertility. 

The seasous, in all the countries situa- 
ted within about ten degrees of the equa- 
tor, agree in this : that as one eternal 
summer prevails, they are not distinguish- 
ed as hot and cold, but as wet and dry. 
On Java the seasons depend upon the pe- 
riodical winds. The period of the set- 
ting in of these winds is not determined 
within a few weeks ; but generally the 
westerly winds, which are always attend- 
ed with rain, are felt in October, become 
more steady in Nov. and Dec., and gra- 
dually subside, till in March or April they 
are succeeded by the easterly winds and 
fair weather, which continue for the re- 
maining half year. The heaviest rains are 
in the months of Dec. and Jan. ; and the 
driest weather in July and Aug. ; at which 
latter period also, the nights are coldest 
and the days hottest. The weather is 
most unsettled when the season is chang- 
ing, particularly at the first setting in of 
the westerly winds; but those violent 
storms and hurricaues, which are so often 
felt in the West Indies, and in higher lati- 
tudes, are here unknown. With the ex- 
ception of a few days at these periods, or 
when the westerly winds are at their 
height, vessels of any description may 


ride in safety in most of the bays along 
the northern coast of the island ; aud on 
shore the wind is never so violent as to 
do damage. Thunder storms are, howe- 
ver, frequent, and the lightning is ex- 
tremely vivid. In the vicinity of the hills, 
and elsewhere during the dry seasou, sel- 
dom a day passes without thunder and 
lightning ; and although these grand ex- 
hibitions of nature cause less consterna- 
tion in general within the tropics than 
beyond them, it cannot be denied that 
they are destructive of many lives. Earth- 
quakes are to be expected in a volcanic 
country, and are frequent in the vicinity 
of the volcanos ; but the European towns 
have never sustained any serious injury 
from them. 

During the rainy season there are many 
days free from showers. The mornings 
are generally clear, aud although the 
rams sometimes continue without inter- 
mission for several days, and frequently 
fall in torrents, they are not marked on 
Java by that decided character, either of 
permanence or violence, which distin- 
guishes the periodical rains of the conti- 
nent of India ; neither is the dry season 
marked by that excessive aridity which 
attends the hot season of that country. 
Even in July and August, the atmosphere 
is refreshed by occasional showers, and 
the landscape is at all times of tlic year 
covered by the brightest verdure. The 
thermometer of Fai enheit has been known 
to rise along the northern coast as high 
as 90° about three in the afternoon, and 
even higher in the laige and low capitals 
of Batavia, Semarang and Surabaya; but 
from observations made during a course 
of some years at Batavia, and published 
under the authority of the Dutch govern- 
ment, it has been fouud usually to range 
between 70 and 7 4® in the evenings and 
mornings, and to stand about 83° at 
noon. By similar observations at Sema- 
rang, the same thermometer, placed in a 
spacious and open apartment, has ave- 
raged 87$° at noon. 

At a distance of not more than thirty 
or forty miles, where the ascent is gra- 
dual, and of fifteen or twenty or less 
where it is rapid, the thermometer falls 
from five to ten degrees lower. At Chi- 
serua, situated about forty miles iuland 
of Batavia, and Chi-panas, about twelve 
miles farther on the opposite slope of the 
mountain Gede, the thermometer ranges 
generally between GO and 70°. In the 
morning, at six o’clock, it is sometimes 
as low as 57°, and in the afternoon, at 
three, its usual height is from 67 to 70© 
but seldom rising to 72©. On some of 
the hills inland of Semarang, on which 
Europeans frequently reside during the 
season, at an elevation of about four thou- 
sand feet, the thermometer is frequently 
seen as low as 45°, and generally in the 
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clear season, ranges from 50 to 62°, and 
on the summit of one of the moun- 
tains (Sindoro) it has been observed as 
low as 27 s . Ice, as thick as a Spanisli 
dollar lias been found; and hoar frost de- 
nominated bo’nan t 'ipas, or the poisonous 
dew, lias beeu observed on the trees, and 
vegetation of some of the higher regions. 

By its insular situation, the climate of 
Java enjoys the benefit of land and sea 
breezes, which in its least favoured parts 
subdue 'he fierceness of the tropical rajs, 
while the great elevation of its interior, 
affords the rare advantage, that from the 
sea shore up to the top of the mountains, 
there is, almost from one end of the island 
to the other, a regular diminution of tem- 
perature, at the rate of two or three de- 
grees of Furenheit for c ei j ten miles. 

The general inference which has been 
drawn by j rofessional men, from the ex- 
perience which tile occupation of Java by 
the ilrili'h has ail tried, is, that with the 
exception of the town of Batavia, and 
some parts of the not them coast, tiie 
island of Java stands on a level, in point 
of salubrity, with the healthiest part of 
British India, or of any tropical countiy 
ill the world, P.31. 

In the public mind the name of 
Batavia has long been intimately 
associated with the idea of extreme 
insalubrity. But this idea can be 
admissibly extended very little be- 
yond the bounds of the city. On 
these points Sir T. Raffles is very 
intelligent and convincing. 

That the climate of Java, in general, is 
congenial to the human frame, at least to 
that of an Asiatic, is corroborated by the 
great extent of its native population, com- 
pared with tnat of the surrounding 
islands, notwithstanding the checks which 
it has experienced both from the native 
princes „nd the European government ; 
and the convincing proof which the re- 
cords of the British array now afford, are 
perhaps sufficient to remove the unfavor- 
able impression which existed against the 
Climate of the island, as affecting Euro- 
peans. 

At the same time, however, that Java 
has to boast this geneial character of high 
salubrity, comparatively with other tro- 
pical climates, it is not to he denied that 
theie ate some spots upon it which arc 
decidedly unhealthy. These are to be 
found along the low swampy marshes of 
the northern coast, which are mostly re- 
cent encroachments upon the sea : the 
principal of these is Batavia, the long es- 
tablished capital of the Dutch eastern cm- 
piic. 

The climate of this city lias ever been 
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considered as one of the most baneful in 
the world. It ha- even been designated 
the storehouse of disease ; with how 
much justice, is too noetullj demonstrat- 
ed by tile writings of those visitors who 
have survived its perils, ami the records 
of the Dutch East-lmha Company itself. 

Documents are given and au- 
thorities referred to, showing that 
there perished between the years 
171 f and 1776, in the hospitals of 
Batavia alone, above eighty-seven 
thousand soldiers and sailors, and 
that the total amount of deaths in 
this city, from the year 1730 to 
1752, was more than a million of 
souls. Without knowing the total 
average number of soldiers and sail- 
ors out of whom the amount of 
deaths is given, we have no defi- 
nite idea of the degree of positive 
or comparative insalubrity. The 
amount is nearly seventeen hun- 
dred per annum ; which must no 
doubt be enormous on any assigna- 
ble strength of the Dutch military 
and naval force in connection with 
Batavia : for taking the deaths to 
the whole as one to fifteen, a very 
favorable estimate for Batavia, it 
would give a total of twenty-five 
thousand men. The other result, 
of a million in twenty-two years, 
seems to be less reconcileable to 
the facts before us ; it gives nearly 
forty-five thousand five hundred a 
year. Now the grand total of fixed 
residents within the city, and its im- 
mediate suburbs to the distance of 
about two miles, we are surprised 
to find amounting to only forty- 
seven thousand, two hundred and 
seventeen, vol. ii.p. 216. Either 
the population of the city and its 
environs must have been vastly 
more dense between the periods in 
question, or an error exists some- 
where in the reasonings and re- 
sults. Even allowing liberally for 
both these cases, the facts and 
conclusions seem utterly irrecon- 
cilable ; unless we admit, as in- 
deed the records seem to autho- 
rize, the extraordinary conclusion, 
that half the population have died 
annually. 
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Having thus intermixed with 
our more general view of Java, a 
point confined to its capita! city, 
we will, before we resume the first 
line of extract, add a few farther 
particulars as to the population, 
and its closely connected topic, 
the salubrity of Batavia. 

Of the grand total of its popu- 
lation above stated, at forty-seven 
thousand two hundred and seven- 
teen, only five hundred and forty- 
three are Europeans, including one 
hundred and seventy-six females 
— of their descendants, born in 
the colony, one thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-five, in nearly 
equal proportions as to sex — the 
Chinese are estimated at eleven 
thousand two hundred and forty- 
nine, and of these so many as four 
thousand two hundred and seventy 
three females : but we cannot sup- 
pose that even half that number 
can be actually Chinese or their 
descendants. Of slaves we have 
the sad sum of fourteen thousand 
two hundred and thirty-nine ; more 
than half, however females. To 
the subject of slavery on Java and 
its neighbouring islands we pur- 
pose to revert in a future page. 

Many tables and documents on 
population and various other parts 
of statistics are given in the Ap- 
pendix, and interspersed through 
the volumes, highly creditable to 
the industry of the compilers. We 
are disposed to give them credit 
for as much accuracy as can he 
reasonably expected : but we wish 
that a specific date, fixing the pe- 
riod of compilation had been given 
to each. 

Of tlie splendour anil magnificence 
which procured for this capital the title 
of the Queen of the East, little is now to 
be found. Streets have been pulled down, 
forts demolished, and palaces levelled 
with the dust. The stad-house, where 
the supreme court of justice and magis- 
tracy still assembles, remains ; merchants 
transact their business in the town du- 
ring the day, and its warehouses still con- 
tain the richest ptoductions of the island, 
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bat fe.v Europeans of respectability sleet) 
within its limits. Vol. 2, p. 216. ’ 

To toosL who are ac-j t tinted with the 
manner ia whit it the affair-, of the Dutch 
Eust-itidta were manured abroad, tile. e 
will pci haps be no dihenitv in layine la- 
ther at the dom of the colonists, titan of 
the nation, ttie crime of m utitatniutr a 
commercial monopoly, at xurli a dieadinl 
expense ot lives as resulted trout c.tnfin- 
111 a the European pop-dation within the 
narrow walls of this unheti'tnyciiv. That 
the sacrifice was made for that outlet, or 
to speak motv coi.ecily, under tli.it pre- 
text, for the private iuteiests of the co'o- 
nists who were entrusted with its details, 
can scat celt be doubted. Ftont the mo- 
ment the walls of the city were demolish- 
ed, the draw-bridges let down, and fiee 
Cgiess and ingress to and fiotn the coun- 
try was permitted, the population began 
to migiate to a mote healthy spot, and 
they had not to go above one or two miles 
Ivyoml the piecincts bcfoie they found 
them.sf !,cs in a d.lierent climate, lint 
this indulgence, as it cave the n habitants 
a puiet an, so it gave ttitnu cleat ci in- 
-i dtl iu to the te-ources of the cotmttv, 
..ad '.otto of a freer comment', which, 
<o all things, it was (|,e ol.ji-, t of the lo- 
cal government and :t- office! s to limit 
or supple-'. 

Necessity might have first determined 
the choice ot the spot for the European 
capital; hut a pet severance in the policy 
of confining the European population 
within Its walls, after so many dire- 
ful warnings of its insalubrity, cannot 
Imt lead to tit" iufeteuce, that eltltet the 
monopoly of the trade was coiisnlcied a 
gi eater object to the nation than the lives 
of the inhabitants, Oi that the mote libe- 
ral views of the government wtte defeat- 
ed by the weakness or corruption of its 
agents. Vol. I. p. 3d. 

In the Appendix A to Vol. IT. 
many documents are given, show- 
ing and accountin'; for an extent 
of mortality in Batavia, as compa- 
red with the number of inhabit- 
ants, unexampled perhaps in the 
history of the world. We cannot 
but suspect, however, that the sin- 
gular policy of the Dutch has led 
them to falsify the returns, with 
the same narrow view that they en- 
couraged the propagation of the 
idle tales of the Upas tree. Such 
terrific returns of mortality, 
amounting annually, as above hint- 
ed, to one half the population, 
Vol. IV. X 
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might well deter all but those im- 
pelled by the resistless avidity of 
commerce from resorting to such 
a sepulchre ; while the pestiferous 
upas would equally repress the 
ardour of curiosity in such as 
might feel disposed to visit the in- 
terior. 

It has been questioned whether it 
would b - easier to remove disease 
from Batavia, or the inhabitants of 
Batavia from disease ; and balanc- 
ing, as it would seem, between the 
comparative expediency' of the 
measures, no attempt was made to 
accomplish either, though it would 
not appear that either would be 
very difficult of execution. 

The city is described as built in 
and amidst swamps that admit of 
draining At spring tides the sea 
leaves the soil of the adjacent 
country covered with slime and 
mud, which exposed to the action 
of the sun soon suffers decomposi- 
tion, and is supposed to impreg- 
nate the atmosphere of Batavia, 
especially in the night, with noxi- 
ous exhalation. If this source of 
disease be correctly estimated by 
our author and his authorities, it 
offers the greatest difficulty of any, 
perhaps, to the amelioration of 
the present site of the city. Ano- 
ther cause assigned for its un- 
healthiness, and no doubt justly, 
is the stagnant waters in the canals, 
teeming with filth of every descrip- 
tion. This is probably a very proli- 
fic cause of disease; nor less the 
state of the houses, and the mode of 
living of the Dutch. The Chinese 
however, suffer still more, per- 
haps, from the like causes ; and 
the badness of the water, fills up 
the fruitful catalogue of assigned 
causes of the unhealthiness of Ba- 
tavia. Some of these were remov- 
ed, or intended to be so, dur- 
ing the short but energetic admi- 
nistration of authority by the En- 
glish. How far the happy innova- 
tion may be encouraged or tolerat- 
ed by our successors, it is difficult 
to judge. On the whole they would, 
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perhaps act wisely in adopting the 
second expedient ; of removing the 
inhabitants of Batavia from dis- 
ease. The interesting article of 
the Appendix which has called 
forth these remarks concludes with 
an encouraging repetition of an 
early statement, that “ Java need 
no longer beheld up as the grave of 
Europeans, for except in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of salt 
marshes and forests, as in the city 
of Batavia and two or three places 
on the north coast, it may be safe- 
ly affirmed that no tropical climate 
is superior to it in salubrity.’ 

Quitting for the present the ca- 
pital of Java, to which we may 
see occasion again to return, we 
shall now resume our extracts and 
remarks on the natural produc- 
tions of the island generally. 

Java is distinguished not only by the 
abundance of its vegetation, but by its 
extraordinai y variety. Upwards of a 
thousand plants are already contained in 
the Herbarium of Dr. Horsfieirl, of which a 
large portion are new to the natuia'.ist. 
Between the tops of the mountains and 
the sea-show, Java may be cous'nleied as 
possessing at least six different climate', 
each furnishing a copious indigenous ca- 
tany, while the pioduction of even re- 
gion in the world may find a congenial 
spot somewhere in the island. 

Vegetable productions which conti i- 
bute to the food and sustenance ot mar, 
are found in great v.uicty. Of these the 
most important is rice, which forms the 
staple grain of the country, and of which 
theie are upwards of a hundred varieties. 
Maize, or Indian corn, ranks next, and 
is principally cultivated in the higher re- 
gions, or in those tracts where the soil is 
unfavourable to the rice cultivation. The 
bean, of which there are many varieties, 
is an important article of food. Of the 
sugar-cane, which is used by the natives 
only in its raw state, they distinguish 
eight varieties. Anniseed, cummin seed, 
black and long pepper, and other plants 
of considerable importance, (but having 
only Javan names, we omit them,) may be 
considered as indigenous to the island, 
and are collected for various uses in diet 
and medicine. — Vol. I. p. 34. 

The medicinal plants of Java have been 
described in ati account published in the 
Batavian Transactions: among these are 
many which are employed in the daily 
practice of the natives, of which a large 
proportion have not been subjects of in- 
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vestigatioti or experiment by Europeans, 
and others which had not heen previously 
described or classed. In a country hi- 
therto imperfectly explored, and abound- 
ing in profuse vegetation, it was uatural 
to calculate on the discovery of many 
useful medicinal plants ; and among up- 
wards of sixty, described for the first 
time by Dr. Horsfield, he particularly no- 
tices several, as likely to become most va- 
luable articles in general medicinal prac- 
tice. P. 36. 

Considering in how few hands 
the Batavian Transactions are 
found, it was desirable that the 
history of Java should have con- 
tained some particulars on the im- 
portant and promising subject of 
medical botany, although it may 
have been sufficiently discussed in 
the rare work just mentioned. The 
history is, indeed, very incomplete 
without it. 

Wheat has been introduced by the Eu- 
ropeans, and cultivated with success to 
the extent required by the Euiopean po- 
pulation. It thrives in many part* of the 
interior of the country; it is sown in 
J\I ay and reaped in October; aud wheie 
the cultivation has heen left to the Javans, 
the grain has been sold at the rate of 
about seven rupees the * pickul. Pota- 
toes have been cultivated during the last 
forty years, in elevated situations, near 
all the principal European establishments, 
and are reckoned of a superior quality to 
those ordinarily produced iu Bengal or 
China. Few of the natives, however, 
have as yet adopted them as a common ar- 
ticle of food. Besides potatoes, most of 
the common culinary vegetables of Eu- 
rope are raised in the gardens of the Eu- 
lopeans and Chinese. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that they degenerate, if 
perpetuated on the soil without change ; 
and that their abundance and quality de- 
pends in a gieat measure, on the supplies 
of fresh seed imported from Europe, the 
Cape, or other quarters. — P. 135. 

That most useful root the pota- 
toe makes some progress in the 
palates of the natives of India : it 
is however slow, like the progress 
of rice at our tables at home. So 
much depends on the cookery of 
these vegetables, that we are dis- 
posed to attribute such seeming 
reluctance to their common adop- 

* Reckoning the pikul at iSSlba, and the ru- 
pee at %t, s d. the price here given as the aterage 
of wheat in Java, may be estimated in our mca- 
»ufe and coin, as equiva’.eut to about 7 u per bu. 
*htl. Rn t 
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tion, to the imperfection of skill 
on that score. In India the ex- 
tension of the use of the potatoe 
has been by some, and we beiieve 
justly, considered of great im- 
portance, as promising to mitigate 
if not avert the effects of famine ; 
that scourge of countries, where 
climate, fertility, and habit unite 
in producing and rearing a dense 
population, and where the rudi- 
ments even of political economy 
are utterly unknown. Seasons un- 
friendly to the growth of rice, are 
found in India to be the more pro- 
ductive of the potatoe. We can 
recollect when a basket of pota- 
toes was sent from Calcutta, as an 
acceptable present to a friend on 
the western side of the peninsula ; 
and its reception at Bombay, after 
the voyage of some thousands of 
miles, caused special invitations to 
be issued for the feast at which 
they were served So different is 
the case now, that every market 
almost in British India abounds in 
them. When the Bengal and 
Madras armies revictualled at 
Bombay, on their voyage to Egypt, 
as many potatoes were sent on 
board the transports as the cap- 
tains and officers chose to receive. 
This was not unobserved by the 
then commander of those armies ; 
and he immediately caused an am- 
ple supply of seed to be sent to 
Mysore, where we understand it 
has thriven equal to the wishes of 
the illustrious donor. Among the 
many important benefits conferred 
by the Duke of Wellington on 
Mysore, the introduction of the 
potatoe is not the smallest. 

“ Of tuberous roots, besides 
those furnished from the principal 
genera, convolvulus, dioscoria, 
and arum,’’ several others are enu- 
merated, the roots of which arc 
much esteemed by the natives. 

“ The true sago of Ambnina am! the 
Eastern Islands, is found only in a few 
low and marshy situation*, and the pre- 
paration of it from the pitli of the tree 
is not known to the inhabitants of Java . 
the leaves only are employed for corning 
X 2 
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houses , but from the area, or s.u?uris 
nunpbii, which grows abnmUmtly in 
t'vt ry put t of the ishuu!, and on account 
of its variously extensive uses, ranks next 
in importance to the cocoa-nut, a sub- 
j-tance is picp.trcd, similar in all icspects 
to the tine sago of the ha^tun Idauds 
The top', of vanous trees or the palm 
kind, which are sought after in other 
parts of the east as food, art*, on account 
ot the abundance of rice and othei escu- 
lent veuetaides, but little 1 ega riled in 
Java ; blit the young shoots ot many va- 
rieties of the bambu arc useii in the diet 
of the natives, besides the cocoa-nut 
and other productions more geneially 
known, there are many tiees growing 
jjpontaneously, of winch the seeds and 
kernels are u^ed as food,” the puticipai 
of which are enumerated. “ The bi cad- 
truit tiee grows iu Java, and is of the 
same species (although interim in quality; 
with that of the >'outh Sea inlands : but 
the ft nit is comparatively veiy little es- 
teem e<l or emplovetl as an aiticle of food.” 
1 \ 

Of oil-giving plants there are 
many, besides the cocoa-nut, and 
palma christi. In times of scarci- 
ty, but happily these times seldom 
occur, the Javans have resources 
in many hinds of the plantain, yam, 
sweet potatoe, various sorts of 
beans, and leguminous plants. 

The Dutch possession* ot Ceylon, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Moluccas, 
dependent on the gmernment of liataii.i, 
always recoiled then principal supplies of 
nee hum Java, and considerable quanti- 
ties have of late been occa-ionalh expoi t- 
cd to tliose places, as well as the Coro- 
mandel Coast, with gieat advantage. 
Dining a scarcity ot gram 111 England, the 
Java rice lias also found its way to that 
market. P. 21 .>. 

And we are told (p. 216) that 

Rice was exported both to England and 
China, during the provisional administra- 
tion of tiie British government on Java. 

Besides abundance of coir, pre- 
pared from the fibres which sur- 
round the cocoa nut, with which 
every species of cordage is made 
in India, from the size of a rope- 
yarn to a cable for a line of battle 
ship ; ropes, threads, and cloth 
are made in Java from the fibres 
of the aren before-mentioned, and 
from a variety of the palm called 
gebang. Intelligent natives assert, 
that ropes prepared front the latter 
are particularly valuable, exceed- 


ing in strength all other kinds of 
equal size. Little reliance is, how- 
ever, to be placed on the opinion 
of such judges, in such difficult 
questions as the comparative 
strength and merits of cordage. 
Many other vegetable substances 
are enumerated as afforded by the 
island, as substitutes for hemp and 
flax, that seem to possess valuable 
properties. A variety of vegetable 
substances is also found yielding 
valuable dyes ; the principal of 
which are indigo, and a plant af- 
fording a beautiful scarlet. Black 
and yellow dyes are also obtained, 
but not wholly, it would seem, 
from the produce of the island. 
Indigo is extensively cultivated 
through the island. The prepa- 
ration of it by the natives is in a 
very imperfect state, but that by 
Europeans is of a very superior 
quality. The climate, soil, and 
state of society in Java, are said 
to offer such peculiar advantages 
to the extensive cultivation of this 
plant, as to promise, under the 
direction of skilful manufacturers, 
a most valuable and important ex- 
port for the European market. 
Reasonings are adduced in proof 
of the comparative inferiority of 
Bengal, in most of the facilities 
for this branch of produce. For- 
tunately for the indigo planters of 
Bengal, the strange policy of the 
Dutch, in forcing deliveries at in- 
adequate prices, had the usual 
effect of checking both the quan- 
tity and quality of the product, 
or Java might soon, perhaps, have 
materially affected the immense 
capitals sunk in the indigo line by 
the planters in British India. 

The natives of Java, like those of 
every other country — [this is too unlimit- 
ed] — must have been, from the earliest 
times, in the habit of manufacturing va- 
rious articles of leather; but the art of 
rendering it more compact, more tougli, 
and more durable, by the application of 
the tannin" principle has been acquired 
only by their connexion with Europeans. 
They now practice it with considerable 
success, and prepare tolerable leather in 
several districts. There aie two trees ot 
which the bark is particulaily prefeued 
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tor tanning ; one in tin* maiitim'* districts 
the otiier in the iiiteimr. 'Hie-e vyiui 
s-ome others with T ate or. a ioimtl,' 
tulrieil, conttiiu very luutii tj.untines of 
the tanning piinci|,'e, which makes ex- 
cellent leather in .t sht.rt space of time. 
Of this nathe article, hook's, s'vc-, sad- 
dies, harness, &c. toe mule in sewial 
parts of the island. Tile [M ices hi- mo- 
derate ami the mamifacttiie extensive and 
improving. Keith r the leather nor 
vvuiL.n uish'p ot these at tides is const- 
deted much infetior to what is procuicd 
at Madras or Bengal. The prices aicino- 
derate: foi a pair of shoes, hiilf-a-nowu, 
for boots ten shillings, tin a saddle fiom 
thirty to hnty shillings, and for a set of 
harness f or four horses, from ten to 
twelve pounds. P. 171. 

Both at Madras and in Bengal 
the manufactory of leather has 
been greatly improved, as in Java, 
by the assistance of European tan- 
ners. Within our memory, the lea- 
ther of the natives was equally, 
and very had all over India. The 
rapidity of the Indian process has 
been remarked by many. It has 
been seriously related by one wri- 
ter, that a native will easily slay a 
kid, eat its carcase, and tan its 
skin in the course of the day, and 
by evening will wear the shoes, 
manufactured by himself from the 
leather that was living in the 
morning. On the point of rapi- 
dity, therefore, the natives had 
nothing to learn from us ; though 
in the division of labour, and the 
excellence of the result, much is 
still left for us to teach. 

But we reach the confined limits 
of this department of our Journal, 
and must for the present take leave 
of the historian of Java, thanking 
him for having thus added in a 
considerable degree to the literary 
treasures of his country. 

(To bt‘ conlnutt'iLJ 

Observations on the Ruins of Baby- 
lon, as recently visited ami <le-.crib.il, 
by Claudius James Rich, Esij. Resident 
for the East-India Company at Bagdad ; 
with illustiative Engravings. By the 
Rev. Thomas Maurice, A. M. Assist- 
ant Librarian in the British Museum. 
Pricc^l .is. Mmia;, -'nr. i?17 


The venerable ruins which are 
the subject of these observations 
have been long the object of great 
curiosity to eastern travellers ; and 
many learned treatises have been 
written concerning them, the most 
valuable of which, next to Nie- 
buhr's. is that by Major Kennel in 
his “Geography of Herodotus," 
in which he has proved in a varie- 
ty of facts; such as the latitude of 
the place — the magnitude and ex- 
tent of the ruins themselves — their 
distance of eight days journey, as 
stated by Herodotus — from the 
bituminous fountains of But, and 
the name of Babel, through so 
many revolved ages, and at this 
day applied to the spot — that Bel- 
la on the Euphrites exhibits to us 
the site of ancient Babylon. 
Those vast ruins, have among 
others, been recently explored by 
Mr. Rich, and it is upon the de- 
scription of them by t IT. - last wri- 
ter, principally, that Mr. Maurice, 
whose works upon India are well 
known to our readers, has founded 
the “ Observations" here respect- 
fully submitted to the public. 

These observations are chiefly 
of an astronomical kind, and he 
endeavours to prove, with what 
success must be left to the judg- 
ment of his readers, that astrono- 
my entered largely into all the 
ideas and arrangements of the old 
Chaldean sages, whether of a re- 
ligious or of a civil nature; in 
fact, that the famed temple of 
Belus or. as wo call it. the to- er 
ol Babel, w.t- neither more nor 
less, than a v.i-t temple of the \it,i , 
raised In a grateful but idolatrous 
rate, to that Being who according 
to tiuii pi-ivtrtcd doctrines of the 
Nubian -uper«tition ruled in its re- 
splendent orb. and by its piercing 
ray had dried up the waters of the 
deluge. He professes, at the same 
time to entertain no doubt of the 
truth of the scripture account of 
tii i- Jaringactof rebellion at aunt 
the most high, which was done to 
make themselves a mmr. and to 
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erect an immense beacon, or land- 
mark, to prevent their dispersion 
over the face of the earth ; that is, 
they resolved to act in direct re- 
pugnance to that omnipotent de- 
cree which had determined that 
they should be so dispersed. But 
let us hear the author himself on 
this important subject. 

The concise anil simple history of this 
stupendous undertaking, as given in the 
Bible, is as follows : It was the divine 
will that the earth, newly recovered from 
the waters of the ocean, should be gra- 
dually peopled in all its divisions by the 
descendants of Noah and his family pre- 
served in the ark. The confederacy form- 
ed at Babel was directly subversive of 
this benign intention of Providence. This 
was one principal cause of the divine an- 
ger, and of tile consequent judgement, 
the confusion of the tip, as Mr. Bryant 
contends it should be rendered, by which 
it was frustrated. But though Moses is 
silent in regard to the crime of intended 
idolatry, it by no means follows that, be- 
cause it is uot mentioned by him, it was 
not a part, and a weighty part too, of 
that crime which brought down the ven- 
geance of heaven. This mad project hav- 
ing proved abortive, and the dispersion of 
the assembled multitudes having been ac- 
complished through the very meaus taken 
to avoid it, viz. their efforts to raise a 
structure that should serve as a signal, or 
point of re-union, for their scattered 
tribes, a temporary suspension in its erec- 
tion took place ; but the work begun by 
Nimrod was completed by his son Beius, 
not at all reformed by that judgement, ac- 
cording to the original plan, or as nearly 
as practicable, and so remained for ages 
an almost indestructible mass of mason- 
ry. What was properly called the Tem- 
ple of Beius, as may be collected from a 
thousand classical authorities, was au ad- 
ditional pile, erected round it in after 
times by Seminunis or Nebuchadnezzar, 
or whoever it was that built, or beauti • 
fied, or enlarged, the city of Babylon. 
The tower of observation stood proudly 
prominent in. the centre, for a succession 
of ages the gaze, the wonder, of an ad- 
miring world!" page 33. 

The Sabian worship of the sun 
and planets contributed much, in 
our author’s opinion, to make this 
early race of men astronomers; 
he therefore brings the evidence 
of many respectable authors of 
antiquity to prove that this cele- 
brated tffuier was also used as an 
observatory, and strengthens that 
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evidence by adducing the opinions 
of some respectable modern wri- 
ters ; Herodotus aud Diodorus 
Siculus, among the former, Dean 
Prideaux, Tennison, and Bryant, 
among the latter. That they so 
early became so skilful he accounts 
for by the supposition of a mix- 
ture of a portion of ante-diluvian 
with post-diluvian science, in the 
following passage : — 

The early proficiency of both nations 
(the Chaldaeans and Egyptians) can only 
he solved by the hypothesis that a consi- 
derable portion of the ante-diluvian arts 
and sciences, among which must be num- 
bered astronomy, engraved on tablets, or 
treasured in the breasts of Noah and his 
offspring, was, by the permission of Pro- 
vidence, preserved to illumine the igno- 
rance and darkness of the earliest post-di- 
luvian ages. To suppose, indeed, that 
our aute-diluvian ancestors were indiffer- 
ent to the study of that exalted science, 
which is the source of sublime delight to 
many of their posterity ; that for sixteen 
hundred years together they could be un- 
interested spectators of the celestial bo- 
dies, performing with undeviating regu- 
larity their vast revolutions ; would be an 
insult to their memories, and to imagine 
them destitute of the passions and ardent 
curiosity natural to man. 

Chaldsea being nearer to thespot where 
the ark rested, it is natural to suppose 
its inhabitants were, earliest of their 
post-diluvian brethren, occupied under a 
serene aud beautiful sky, in exploring the 
paths and calculating the periods of the 
heavenly bodies. The diligent observation 
of the periods of their rising and setting 
was absolutely necessary to them in their 
agricultural pursuits, that they might 
know for a certainly. 

Quo sidere terrain 
Vertere. Virg. 

It was also important to them, in tra- 
velling over the vast saudy and level plains 
of their own country and Arabia, to have 
a celestial guide to direct their way over 
those pathless deserts, and to this use the 
constellations were probably applied, long 
before the Phseniciau mariner by their aid 
ploughed the more perilous ocean. Dio- 
dorus, indeed, expressly affirms, that the 
southern part of Arabia being composed 
of saody plains of immense extent, in 
journeying through them, travellers di- 
rected their course atro 'tat ! 'ApXTUv, 
by the bears, in the same manner as na- 
vigators guide their vessels at sea. How- 
ever dreary and inhospitable to travellers 
were the vast deserts above mentioned, 
those wide and open plains, affording an 
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extensive and uninterrupted view of the 
horizon, especially when taken from such 
n stupendous elevation as the tower in 
question, were by those ancient astrono- 
mers esteemed the most eligible spots for 
making observations. 

Hesiod, the oldest writer on husbandry, 
recommends the husbandman to reap and 
plough by the rising and setting of the 
Pleiades, aud to prune his vines by the 
rising of Arcturus. In this innocent and 
primitive practice they were encouraged 
by the express declaration of holy writ, 
that the luminaries of heaven were ap- 
pointed to them for sign #, and for sea - 
sons , and for days and for years , — Gen. 
i. 14. and happy would it have been for 
maukind had they adhered to that simple 
practice, without a criminal deviation in- 
to forbidden paths They were dazzled 
and deluded by their lustre and their 
beauty ; and adored instead of observing. 
They paid their devotions to the orb of 
created light, instead of the source of 
light; they prostrated themselies before 
the sun in the place of that Divine Being, 
who, as the Psalmist sublimely expresses 
himself, in sole posuit tabernaculum 
suuniy had placed his throne in the sun, 
Psalm xix. 4. 

We cannot afford room for more 
quotations from the astronomical 
part of the work ; but must refer 
the more curious reader to the 
book itself. Mr. Maurice has pre- 
sented his readers with an engrav- 
ing on the same plate of the Per- 
sepolitan characters, and those, 
engraved on a Babylonian brick, 
preserved in the British Museum. 
Although there is a slight differ- 
ence in the formation of some of 
the characters, the general feature 
of resemblance is very striking. 

Babylonian Hr irks, and the Char at ters 
inscribed on them. 

The most ancient method of writing 
was on stone or brick, of which the ear- 
liest example on record, if allowable to 
be cited, may be adduced the pillars of 
Seth, alluded to in a preceding page, the 
one of brick and the other of stone, said by 
Josephas-to have been erected before the 
Deluge, and 1o have contained the history 
of ante-diiuvian arts and sciences. How- 
ever disputable tbis account may be, that 
of the table of stone on which the deca- 
logue was written by the huger ot tue 
Deity, and delivered to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, can admit of no doubt, no more than 
an the hieroglyphic characters in the most 
ancient periods, engraved on the matbles 
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of Egypt, at present so abundantly in our 
possession. They remain to this day, 
and will for centuries to come, a lasting 
proot of the high advance in the engrav- 
ing art, as well as in chemical science, of 
a natiou who, at that early period, could 
fabricate instruments to cut them so deep 
and indelibly on the almost impenetrable 
granite. 

In countries destitute of stone like 
Chaldsea, an artificial substance, clay, in- 
termixed with reeds and indurated by 
fire, was made use of tor the purpose of 
inscription. Of this substance, formed 
into square masses, covered with mystic 
characters,— e( otttj i; <k T avfe—of burnt 
bricks — the walls and palaces of Babylon 
were, for the most part, constructed ; 
and we have seen in the accounts of tra- 
vellers who have visited these ruins, 
examined the bricks, and observed those 
reeds intermingled with their substance, 
how durable, through a vast succession of 
ages, those bricks, with their inscribed 
characters, have remained. Their real 
meaning, or that of the Persepolitan 
arrow-headed obeli «cal characters, and 
the still more complicated heiroglyphics of 
Egypt, however partially decyphered by 
the labours of the learned, will now, 
perhaps, never be fathomed in their full 
extent, by the utmost ingenuity of man. 
It is probable, however, that those of 
Babylon, at least, allude to astronomical 
details, which we have seen they were 
accustomed to inscribe on bricks ; or they 
may be a sort of calendar, whereon were 
noted the rising and setting of the prin- 
cipal stars useful in the concerns of hus- 
bandry ; or, lastly, they may contain the 
history of the founders of those stupen- 
dous structures. Impressed at once with 
their antiquity, their number, and their 
variety, for almost every brick found 
amidst these vast ruins is inscribed with 
them, the astonished spectator is stagger- 
ed, and is for a moment inclined to 
coalesce in opinion with Pliny, who says, 
Lit eras semper arbitror Assyria*. 

It was not, however, merely in the 
art of making and burning bricks that the 
Assyrians excelled; they adorned them, 
we have seen, with various figures of men 
and animals, painted to resemble life, and 
the colours were laid on the bricks— 
ev ufjuxic £Ti talj in theU 

crude state, and afterwards burnt in, 
which, it has been observed, demonstrates 
that they had acquired, at that early pe- 
riod, the art of enamelling. Among the 
paintings, Diodorus informs us, was a 
hunting match, in which Semiramis bn 
self was seen on horseback, piercing with 
her dart a panther; and near her washn 
husband Ninus, in the act of fixing with 
his spear to the earth a furious Lion. It 
will be remembered, that among tb* 
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painted objects observed by M. Beau- 
champ on the varnished bricks, was the 
figure of a In.n. * t 1 tound one brick, on 
whirl, w^aLioit, ami on otheis a half 
moon >n relief.” A statue «»f a Lion of 
colo^al dimnwou' was also seen amid 
these nun-: l»v Mr. Rich. On the walls of 
her palac<’, too, as described by the same 
ante 01 who coSo-^al figures in brouze— 
eikovx;— of Ninus, the queen, 
pud the principal persons of their court ; 
armies drawn up in battle an ay, and 
hunting piec"* in met variety. 

The worship of the Lion by the 
Assyrians, is thus accounted for 
by our author 

Tlie gene: a! h'l'ef that pcivadrd the 
ancient world, and winch we find nee* I- 
ed as such, in tic pere of Mauobic\. 
that, at the manoii, Mu* sun lose m the 
sign Leo, winch u,r, thcrefov*, coum- 
dezed .*s bis peculiar habitation, v;;.« 
doubt ie-*- the uumiii, independent of bis 
noble figure, fortitude, and generosity, of 
the respect anciently paid to tht s\ mliolic 
animal, in the superstitious ritual of Asia. 
It w a* t! t» sun, in the intense noon day 
fervor of his mb, when hi* beams, petie- 
tiatiug downwards, manned in their beds 
all the classes of vegetation, and darting 
to the secret mine, as the Chalduic philo- 
sophy taiudit them, impaited its lustie to 
the diamond, and in glow to the ruby ; 
it wa> this trloiinu's being whom they 
meant to adoiein that splendid a*teiism. 
It was this lion, H-e zodiacal liuti, that, 
in particular, gave its .'•acted zi tea and its 
name to the city of Leontopolis, in 
Egypt. 'I lie Egyptians, luiwevei, had an 
additional reason for venerating the lion, 
since it was under that sign that the inun- 
dation took place. An order of priest* 
too, it will be recollected, who officiated 
in the rites of Mirhra, weie Culled Leon- 
tes, and the mysteries themselves Leon- 
tica. The lion gave bid skin to the all- 
subduing Hercules, and to shew the in- 
domitable strength of Love, on many of 
tlie ancient gems Cupid is seen triumph- 
antly riding on the back of that lordly 
savage. 

Several reasons may be assigned for 
their veneration of tlie Cow, if that were 
the symbolical sculpture seen by M. Beau- 
champ in the mass of ruins at the Muje- 
hbe, the ruins of the temple ! the proper 
deposit of idol'.. One I have already 
mentioned; their devotion to agriculture, 
which made them worship her as the 
principle of fecundity. As a symbol of 
the moon, conspicuous with the black 
and white «pots upon her body, and the 
horns that decked her head, she was par- 
ticularly revered ; of that moon to which 
the Chaldeans were led by their astrologi- 


cal speculations to pay divine honors, on 
account of the immediate influence of 
her proximate oib upon all the va«*t circle 
of animated natuie ; and, iti puitieular, 
her power of rai-ine the u'wds and tides , 
so often fatal to navigation in the infancy 
of the science. As be I me a female, too, 
she was tlie moie appiopriate symbol 
of that dea Inna , who was the great 
female divinity of the ancient world, 
worshipped, as was before ob*vned, 
under such a variety of name 5 !, the 
Dea Syria, Venus, Crania, Vstaite, &c. 
by the last appellation she -eems to 
have been particularly known and honor- 
ed among tlie Jews, who are accused, by 
the prophet*, of sacrificing to the Quern 
of IL'U"eu on the mountains, ct making 
c'rt ra At?, and pouring out dnhh-of 

to her, Jeremiah, 7, lf*>. Howe- 
ver, that i.iitlilcss and backsliding race 
did not "iOji hue; tor. in another pair 
or scnptUK, they aie expie*ri»j said to 
hare burnt inrenst unto But l, in the sun, 
and to the moon, and to th-' Mazalolh, 
and to all the host of heaven , 2 Kin?s, 
xxiii. 5. 

If, however, as I suspect, the scnlptui- 
ed animal observed by Mr. Rich, am’d 
these ruins, was the male of the bovine 
species, it will be far fiom ditlicult to as- 
sign a leason for the worship of that fa- 
mous aster bin, or, at least, of the ani- 
mal that gave name to it ; lor when “ the 
] lull with his horns opened the vernal 
year,” as Viiuil c\piew* Imii-elf, oi, iu 
other word*., w lien Hu fust of May ar- 
rived, over which month the bull pre- 
sides, then commenced over the whole 
eastern uorid, the genial season of love 

and Ic'tive spmt All nations 

seem anciently to have vied with each 
other in celebrating the blissful epoch, 
w lien laughingnature renewed hercharms; 
and the moment the sun entered the sign 
Tarn us, were displayed the signals of 
triumph and tlie incentives of passion. 
Proofs of the universal festivity indulged 
at that season, are to be found in the re- 
cords and customs of people otherwise 
the most opposite in manners and the 
most remote in situation ; and I cannot 
avoid considering the circumstance as a 
strong additional argument that mankind 
originally descended from one great fami- 
ly, and proceeded to the several legious 
in which they finally settled, from one 
common and central spot. A striking 
memorial of this fact, that is, of the year 
opening with the sun in tbe first degree 
of Taurus, ami the rural sports and pas- 
times consequent, anciently prevailing in 
the Asiatic world, have descended down 
to our own age and country in the festive 
observance ot our own joyous May-day.” 

(To be continued.) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE 


East-lndxa House, Feb , 25, 1817. 

HA1LEYBURY COLLEGE. 

( Continued from p. 81 ) 

Mr. Freshfield next rose and said, if it 
were his intention to express his senti- 
ments in the splendid and eloquent man- 
ner that the court had been addressed in 
by the many gentlemen who had preceded 
him, he should undertake a task which 
it would be impossible for him to execute ; 
but if the court would indulge a plain 
man with a healing in making a few plain 
observations upon so important a ques- 
tion as the present, he promised not to 
abuse their patience. — ( Hear ! hear !) 

It appeared to him that the greater part 
of the speech of the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, was intended as a defence of 
the conduct pursued by the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman who bad submitted the oii- 
gtnal proposition to the court, instead of 
an additional effort to support the merits 
of the question. Therefore, it was no 
small soui ce of comfott to himself, and 
to those gentlemen, who thought and felt 
as he did upon the question, that the hon. 
gentleman found it necessary to defend 
the conduct of his hon. and learned col- 
league ou this occasion ; for the hon. and 
learned gentleman had certainly taken 
upon himself a responsibility from which 
he could not retire, but at considerable 
risk. He was glad to see this change in 
the complexion of the proceedings be- 
cause it was easily to be discerned from 
the tone and manner of the hon. gentle- 
men themselves, that “ the war had as- 
sumed a new character.” It seemed from 
this, that the college was to be attacked 
— for why — not fot its own iufinnities — 
not because it was insufficient for the pur- 
poses intended — not because there was 
any difficult ) in \ indicating its reputation 
■ — hut it was to be »n ached foi the pur- 
pose only of dcfeti'Mng tin* intn-ur hments 
of the hon. mover of the re-olutions. — • 
( Hear ! hear!) — '1 he conit were told, in 
very hard language, that the intention of 
the hon. gentleman who moved the pre- 
vious question, was to prevent and stop 
inquiry. — ( Hear ! hear / from the opposi- 
tion.) — He put it to the court whether 
that was the question. The question be- 
fore the court, was not a question tor in- 
quiry, or any thing in the shape of inqui- 
ry. It was not like a proposition de- 
manding a trial or an investigation into 
alleged abuses — but it was accusation — it 
was condemnation without trial or inves- 
tigation. Tile hon. and learned gentle- 
man had brought forward a long string of 
propositions, but not one of them con- 
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tained a request that the court of direc- 
tors should inquire. It was true the pro- 
positions began with the term whether , 
and so far they assumed the form of a 
motion for an inquiry but he would ask 
the court, whether in candour and in plain 
dealing, that which assumed the language 
of inquiry, was not in fact (fiiect accusa- 
tion ! The hon. and learned gentleman 
had said, that he appeared before the 
grand jury , and compaied this court to 
that sort of tiibunal; but he ■would al- 
low him (Mr. F.) to say, that lie had not 
got quite so far in his proceedings ; for 
he was here only before the magistrate. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had not 
made out a case to entitle him to go be- 
fore the grand jury. It was true he had 
brought forward an accusation before the 
magistiate, and he (Mr. F.) had no 
doubt that the magistrate (meaning this 
court) would dismiss the complaint, as 
frivolous and not worthy to be entertain- 
ed. As well might it be said that the 
felon hi ought betore the magistrate, and 
against whom examinations were lead, 
was nut a person under accusation, as to 
sav, that with there proportion-* which 
the couit of directois were required to 
adopt, were met civ requisitions to send 
the college to inquiry, and not accusa- 
tions. As a pi oof of this, the court of 
directors were desired to a>snme certain 
tilings, and the court of propiietors were 
desired to sanction that assumption. It 
was to be assumed, that this college was 
in such a state, that without danger to 
the institution— without danger to the 
Company, it mu«t be pulled down. Here 
perhaps he >hould have occasion to cor- 
rect himself by saying, that the hon. gen- 
tleman only meant to say, that it should 
be abolished ; and yet it was said, that 
this was not accusation but inquiry. The 
hon. gentleman who «poke last, in defend- 
ing the hun. mover, said that hi« bon. 
and learned friend dal imt propose to putl 
down the college, and that thi" was a 
falre chaige nir.rn-t the hon. movci. It 
might be true, that the hon. mover had 
not proposed m terms to pull it down, 
but in one of hi" revolution", he proposed 
to turn out tin* student" and put others 
in ; and then hedt-irtd the couit of di- 
rector to inquire. — [Hear J hear! from 
tne opposition., — He had desired the di- 
rectors to remove tnose students and put 
others in their 100111 . If this was not pul- 
ling down, or something which amount- 
ed to the same thing, he (Mr. F.' knew 
not what it ought to be called. He Mr. F.) 
did not mean to follow the last weaker in 
all the observations which lie had sub- 
mitted to the court, because he should 
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feel that lie needed an excuse for so doing, 
even on the hon. gentleman’s own ac- 
count. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that this was a question for inquiry ; but 
it was in the leeollection ot the eomt 
whether lie had so tieated it. To him 
(Mr. F.) it appeared that he had treated 
it quite otherwise. The hon. gentleman 
said, that the question lay in the smallest 
possible space. So thought he ^Mr. F.) 
but he was quite suit*, tin t both the hon. 
gentleman and the lion, mover had lust 
sight of tne point, small as it was. S >me 
of the hon. gentleman’s comments ap- 
pealed to he \eiy trifling, and quite be- 
side the real questiou. He had lahouied 
a great deal to prove, that the original in- 
tention was, that a school, and not a col- 
lege should be established ; and he read 
a statement, in which it was proposed 
that the students should go to the semi- 
nary at rlie age of fourteen. If it were 
proper to descend fiom a grave statement 
to one of a different liatuie, he (Mr. F.) 
would say that this pioved nothing; for 
it would be found that in the statutes of 
the university of Cambridge, it was es- 
tablished as a law, that the masters of 
arts should not play at marbles before the 
college church. It was thought incon- 
sistent with, and derogatoi y to the digni- 
ty of persons who had attained that rank 
in the university, that they should indulge 
in such innocent spoits, and therefore it 
was ordained that they should uot expose 
themsehes in that way. But what did 
the hon. gentleman mean to deduce from 
hi* statement 9 Why, lie wished the couit 
to believe, that because the young men 
wei e to go there at the age ot fouitecn, 
there was nothing which desen ed the 
name of a college, and therefore a school 
must have been intended. Anothei point 
of the lion, gentleman’s was this • lie 
complained that peiMHi" must in all event? 
f.o om it. Indi i who luul cuniouncd to the 
i emulations of the college— that it was ab- 
solutely uece wiry they should go, whe- 
thei their talents and acquiicments ren- 
dered them fit for the get vice or not ; and 
yet the hon. gentleman admitted, that 
there was a statute by which it was left 
to the discretion of the directors whether 
they should go or not. These were curi- 
ous contradictions. It was not necessary 
to state the first point as matter of objec- 
tion, if the existence of the second was 
admitted. If ibe lion, gentleman felt 
that theic wa> no foundation for his com- 
print, one should have thought he would 
hau- considered it unnecessary to make 
thi'« statement. lie (Mr. F.) would not 
follow the lion, gentleman in reading lord 
Mm toV opinion upon this subject; although 
he was suie that it would be in the recol- 
lection of cveiy o! e present, who had 
lead the passage in qi.iMiou, that the 
hoi,, gentleman had Lei irm ,i fair corn* 


meutaiy upon, or construction of the lan- 
guage of that nobleman. 

Anothei hon. gentleman (Mi. Kirrnaiid' 
who spoke at the laM couit, and whose 
speech was marked mote by pleasantry 
than argument, had challenged any gen- 
tleman to deny, or even insinuate for a 
moment, that the institution' of tin-* 
countiy weie not 'sufficient, or not equal 
to give that soi t of education which wa> 
uecessury for a gentleman going out to In- 
dia. Now lie i^Mr.F.) teuton d with hu- 
mility to a^ert, in auswer to that chal- 
lenge, that there wete no institution-* in 
this country capable of furnishing an ap- 
propiiate education, accoidmg to what 
marquis Wellesley stated to lie the neces- 
sary qualifications of a gentleman to serve 
this Company. There was no institution 
in this country which would enable a 
young man to qualify himself for the East - 
India sen ice. It would not be abated 
that it could be obtained in any of the 
private schools. He (Mr. F.- would not 
weary the couit by Mating what was the 
course of education in the universities ; 
but he might be allowed gtneially to 
state (for the hon. gentleman should haw 
told the court by w hat means such an edu- 
cation should be attained) the leading fea- 
tures of an university education. The uni- 
versity lectures were of two kinds — name- 
ly, the lectures of the college and the public 
lectures. It was well known to the hon. 
gentleman that the college lecture* weie 
confined to the mathematics and classics, 
and it was equally well known to him, 
that the public lectures, or those which 
might lie considered as public lecture':, 
weie of a different nature from those 
which were usually deliveied to gentle- 
men going to India. Every one knew 
that populai leetmcs might or might not 
he attended, ju.M as it suited the pleasuic 
or inclination <>f the .student. The lion, 
gentleman must know' that at the univer- 
sities thcie was nothing to compel the 
young men to attend the public lectures. 
There were two courses of public lectures, 
both entirely confined to the students. 
One commenced about the period of Fe- 
bruary or May; and the other did not 
commence until the middle of the Tenn, 
in order to take the chance of the stu- 
dents all being there, and then they were 
so crowded that some of the lecturers 
were obliged to lecture after their dinner, 
because some of the students were unable 
to hear the lectures delivered in the course 
of the morning. It was for the court to 
judge ; whether this sort of education was 
sufficient to quality their civil servants, 
or such, upon which the Company could 
build in pionouncing that the candidates 
for wntersliips, were sufficiently educated 
for the various appointments to which 
they might he called. The hon, gentle* 
man then took up another point, and said 
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that this was the only instance ever lieai d 
of, where the government interfered to 
legislate upon the subject of education. He 
(Mr. F.) would not undertake to deny this 
assertion, but he trusted the court would 
think with him that it was unlair to draw 
an argument from such a source because 
it could not apply to a situation so anoma- 
lous as that ot the Fast India Company. 
It should be recollected that the Company 
were altogether placed in circumstances of 
extraordinary peculiaiity. It was neces- 
sary that they should send out all officers 
1‘ioni this country, for the protection, as 
well as the government of the people of 
that immense teriitory. If it were ad- 
mitted that there was no chance in India 
of finding persons qualified for these pur- 
poses, the necessity of sending them from 
this country, must be also admitted. 
Theicfore this point being admitted, it 
was right, it was necessary, nay, it was 
tlie bounden duty of the Company to use 
all the means within their power of send- 
ing servants out, every way suited and 
qualified for the purpose. Consequently 
no arguments ought to be drawn fiom 
what was the conduct ot government in 
othei respect'*, because in fact they could 
not apply to the case of India, and the pe- 
culiarities which were incident to that 
country. 

As little was lie (Mr. F.) di*po>ed to 
follow the lion, gent., or concur with 
him in his argument, upon the subject of 
an open college. The hon. gentleman 
had strongly recommended that this col 
lege should he open, and that there should 
be no compulsion in sending the students 
to receive their education there. What 
would be the situation of the Company 
if this were an open college, and free of 
compulsion ? It would clearly not be con- 
sistent with the opinions of the hon. and 
learned mover, that he should send his 
son or that he should recommend a rela- 
tion of his owu to he sent to Hertford 
college, and the Mine opinion would pro- 
bably l>e adopted by many other*. What 
then would he the coiiM .pn nee, why, 
Hertford college with all it* expensive es- 
tablishment would remain to he support- 
ed by the Company at a mod enormous 
and useless expense, for *o long as the 
powerremained with the parents of keep- 
ing away their son*, *o long would the col- 
lege be without a student. 

With respect to the several proposi- 
tions ot the hon. and learned gentleman 
it was not his (Mr. F.'s) intention to 
comment upon them at any length, for it 
appeared to him that they had been most 
ably ami judiciously answered by the gen- 
tleman who preceded him on the same 
side of the question. There were, how- 
ever, one or two observations that occur- 
red to him, with which he would trouble 
tire court. Upon the first proposition he 
bad only to say, that it the cuuit of di- 


rectors thought with the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman, (winch he was persuaded 
they did not), it would be their duty to ap- 
proach this court and declare manfully, 
rliat Hertford college was an institution 
which ought not to he supported. But 
was it to be doubted that the court of di- 
rectors, would continue to recommend 
such an institution, it they really thought 
it was in such a state as had been describ- 
ed by the hon. and learned gentleman— 
was it to be supposed that they would 
sanction the continuance of Hertford col- 
lege if they thought such was the state 
of things. — Was it not ort the contrary to 
he supposed, that they would have tin own 
the responsibility of keeping it rip any 
longer upon the proprietors, if they felt it 
necessary so to do, iu consequence of the 
continuance of such flagrant instances of 
outrage as had been referred to by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, who by flu* 
way, grounded his motion not upon a 
state ot things which had formerly exist- 
ed, but upon rh * state of outrage and 
misconduct, which he alledged to exist at 
this moment. And hne it must lie ob- 
>eived that if this was not tire hon. gen- 
tleman’" position hr* argument nm-t fall to 
the ground. But this was the ground upon 
which he hud s<*t out ; and upon this 
ground heft.umh d hi -proposition 1 u pull- 
in** dow n the e«»l!e e. 

Mi. Jackson . — 1 never proposed to pull 
the college down. 

Mr. Fresh firld — If the hon. and leu ti- 
ed gentleman did not propose to pull the 
college down altogi ther , he certainly did 
propose to remove the c iudent"; and 
thence he (Mi. F.' inferred that his ob- 
ject was to pull down the college. 

Ml. Jachiun — Never 

Mr. Fresh field . — There lor ^ In felt him- 
self warranted in the observation he had 
made. Whatever might be the opinions of 
gentlemen on theothersideof tin* question, 
the court of directors really had no doubt 
upon the subject. If the result of then in- 
formation w is not s.it isfa, tot j to them, 
they would a- piuduit, n.v : i n *'ul 
men, have thrown a l.u.* "h.ii ■ < ; t In it- 
^pon-dnliM o{ ■•o’.* timing tb< < -r, upon 

tire piojuieNij", and nuliu^e 'Ain 'he 
whole ot it upon theniM’hev. -'mU was 
tin* observation he 1 id to nrd t upon the 
fust prupo-itjon ; ai d it appeared to him 
that tin second mu-t follow the fate ot the 
first. It certaudv had been aiiswticd by 
the hon. ex-director, who had *o much 
knowledge and information upon the sub- 
ject, and he 'Mi.F.) wa*> persuaded the 
court had heard enough, to satisfy them- 
selves that thHvva* a proposition wlmh 
ought not to be maintained. 

The next proposition desired 1 ’ . e».urt 
of on odors to consider, vvliU 1 . . an esta- 
blishment more in the na + uic ot a >thoo|, 
where masters should ttond a: st. t.,| 
hours, would i.ot j- pi*;e;, t V* • ■’ . 

V o 
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the circumstances therein stated, to a col- 
lege. Certainly upon the subject of eco- 
nomy there could be no difference of opi- 
nion, if a school would answer all the 
purposes of a college, .and if the hon. and 
learned mover, could convince the court 
that a school at a small expense would 
answer the purpose, he would carry the 
whole court along with him. Iu this, 
however, he had totally failed. But what 
was the nature of the present establish- 
ment ? Hertford college pat took of both 
characters combining acollegeatid a school, 
and afforded a preferable mode of educa- 
tion for the youmr men who re*oi ted to 
u, than could be found at any institution 
either purely of the nature of a school, 
or purely of the nature of a college. And 
it could not be successfully contended that 
a school merely, po»se^s.ng no other ad- 
vantages than wcic to be found at such 
institutions, or any institution short of the 
nature of a college, such as Hertfoid col- 
lege, could give to the young men, that 
which it was desirable for the Company 
to give them in the double seuse — namely 
for their own advantage and that of the 
Company’s service. 

The fourth proposition commenced in 
rather a peculiar manner from the others : 
4t That this court more especially re- 
quests" — Now he (Mr. F.) knew not 
why these words should be introduced 
into this proposition ; for surely, if the 
whole of the hon. and learned gentle- 
mail’s recommendations were felt by the 
court, they were all equally inteiesting. 
But the hon. and learned gentleman had 
Mid in his fourth ^position, that it 
Miould be more especially considered, 
whether the expense at present incurred 
of maintaining the expensive college at 
Hertford might not be wholly saved, in 
the event of the parents being suffered to 
‘■end their sons to pai titular seminaries, 
&c. This came to the question to which 
he (Mr. F.) had before adverted, namely, 
the expediency of having an open col- 
lege without compulsion. The object of 
the hon. and learned gentleman in fram- 
ing this proposition was quite obvious. 
It was plain that he hoped, by setting out 
upon the ground of economy , to induce the 
proprietors to adopt his proposition. In 
order to this end, it was, that he 
“ uioie especially*’ recomraeuded it to 
the consideration of the court of directors. 
The proposition went on, by suggesting 
the propriety of giving the parents the li- 
berty of sending their sons to any other 
institution they thought proper, in order 
to acquire the necessary degree of know- 
ledge iu liteiature and science, and then 
to submit the young men to a test such as 
the directors might adopt ; and if they 
Miccceded In that test, whether in that 
ch'c, it would uot be highly expedient 
*uut economical, to remove the military 
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establishment from Addiscombe to the 
more substantial building at Haileybury ? 
Here, then, was an admirable device of 
the lion, gentleman to secuie the votes oi 
some at lea>t of the proprietor* On the 
one hand lie set out with proposing that 
the college should be open, .uid on the 
other he recommended the iemo\«ii of the 
young men from AddBcoinhe to Ilailey- 
hury. What the objects u the ..on. and 
learned gentleman wue, in acting upon 
the minds of the proprietors, he (Mr. F.) 
must leave the lion, gentleman more fully 
to explain, when he came to icply. It 
seemed to him (Mr. F.) that the main 
object of the hon. and learned gentleman 
in making this double proposition, was 
to catch some of the proprietors on the 
ground of economy, and otheis by re- 
commending Haileybury as a more spaci- 
ous and commodious place for the friends 
and relations of such proprietois as hap- 
pened to have been at Addiscombe. t( In 
whatever way you may be interested in 
the question,” said the hon. and learned 
gentleman, “ let me catch you by this 
proposition: agree to it by all means— 
you see what advantages you may obtain 
by agreeing to it — you save money, and 
you remove these young men to a more 
commodious and a more spacious place,” 
It appeared to him (Mr. F.) that this was 
a most indirect inode of canjing the hon. 
gentleman’s proposition. It was not put- 
ting the question bioadly and openly — nor 
candidly or fairly. It was introducing 
vaiious consideiations into the same pro- 
position, in order that by some means, 
some proprietors might be induced to be 
in favour of it. This reminded him of 
an ingenious device mentioned in an anec- 
dote in Gil Bias: Two travellers being 
at «upper, a poor beggar boy came to the 
door of the room and begged that the 
waiter would give him a little salt. 

“ .Salt,” said the waiter, “ what do you 
want with salt?” “ O!” said the boy, 

“ it is only for the purpose of eating one 
of those eggs that one of those gentle- 
men is going to give me.” The device of 
the hon. and learned gentleman was pre- 
cisely of this kind. He would uot ven- 
ture to advance his whole proposition, 
which was to abolish Hertford College al- 
together — to dissolve it entirely, but by 
the two-fold consideration which lie had 
advanced, he hoped to carry his end. 
But the comparison with the anecdote of 
the beggar boy was not complete unless it 
was carried further, by shewing that 
there was something like self-interest in 
the device. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, however, it seemed had no in- 
terest in the question: he disclaim- 
ed all feeling of party— be was wholly 
disconnected with party — he came as a 
friend. It should seem, however, that the 
Company’s friends were sometimes too ac- 
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live — they were also, sometimes, too kind 
to themselves to leave i oom to suppose that 
they had much kindness for their friends. 
Probably, if the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had shewn less activity the sincerity 
of his friendship would have been less 
questionable. This kind of friendship 
would probably bring to the lecollectiou 
of some of the proprietors, the old say- 
ing, “ Take care of my friends. I’ll take 
care of my enemies myself." It appeared 
in this instance, as well as in manyothers, 
that the Company’s ft lends did them more 
mischief than even their opponents. 
These observations he felt it necessary to 
make as an act of justice, in answer to 
many of the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned gentleman, as 
well as the hon. gentleman who spoke 
immediately after the previous question 
was moved. 

Now, he would only call upon the 
court to recollect the circumstances under 
which, and the time at which, these pro- 
positions were brought forward. Were 
they brought forward at a time when 
complaints were made either from within 
or without this court, against Hertford 
college? On the couti ary, were they 
not brought fotward at a period when 
the court had every reason to believe that 
tiie college was in a state of perfect quiet 
and tranquillity ; and brought iorward af- 
ter all complaints against the college had 
ceased for twelve months ? And yet this was 
the time at which this dangerous experi- 
ment was proposed to be tried by the propri- 
etors. It had been truly said that the hon. 
and learned gent, broached this question 
with great responsibility to himself. To 
him (Mr. F.) indeed, the hon. and learned 
gentleman had contracted a great and a se- 
rious responsibility, when he contem- 
plated what would ultimately be the ne- 
cessary consequence of what the court 
were now discussing. The court would 
have to charge him not merely with the 
indiscretion of bringing fonvard so dan- 
gerous a quotum as it respected the in- 
terest'' of the Company ; but they would 
have to charge upon him 1 lie mischiefs 
which were likely to arise to the college 
from the veiy discussion of the question 
he had brought forwaid. For what was 
more likely to lender joung men disobe- 
dient than to tell them that the system of 
their education was insufficient and de- 
fective? What was more likely to un- 
settle them in their literary aud scientific 
pursuits, than to say to them, that their 
education, according to the present sjs- 
tem, would never be completed — and that 
Hertford college was incapable of com- 
pleting it ? What was more likely to un- 
settle, and even to degrade, the young 
men than to tell them that their conduct 
had been disgraceful, that they bad lost 
their honour, and that theicfore, they 


had no character to preserve ? In the es- 
timation of every reasonable and candid 
man, this must appear to be a particu- 
larly invidious and unfortunate period to 
bring foiward this discussion, when the 
college had now proceeded in improve- 
ment, and was daily making progressive 
advances to perfection — when eveiy cause 
for inquiry had ceased, and when there 
were no complaints against the college. 
It was obvious, therefore, that the agita- 
tion of this question was an unfortunate 
and hazardous experiment, and must be 
attended with very dangerous conse- 
quences ; aud if such consequences fol- 
lowed, it might happen that those gentle- 
men, who were alone chargeable with 
them, would retire from the court — it 
might happen that they would not venture 
to face the verification of consequences, 
which they themselves might reasonably 
expect would happen. If, therefore, this 
court should be induced to adopt the re- 
solutions in the terms now proposed, 
they would give occasion of triumph and 
exultation to their authors. But if those 
hon. gentlemen felt triumph and exulta- 
tion at theii success, it would be at the 
expense of the future happiness of the 
students of the college— of their numer- 
ous, and probably, interesting families, 
and of the millions of people who looked 
with hope and expectation to derive bless- 
ings from these their future governors. 
If, on the contrary, these predictions 
were not verified, and if on the emit rar) , 
no mischievous consequences should fol- 
low upon the discussion of these charges, 
it would be the strongest possible com- 
mendation of the respectable young men 
who were students at the college, aud 
who were still able to preserve order, 
peace, and quietness, under so many 
circumstances of irritation. It appeared 
to him (Mr. F.) that in either view of 
the question, the hon. gentlemen who 
brought forward and promoted this dis- 
cussion, had not only taken great respon- 
sibility upon themselves, hut they had 
placed theni'-ehev in a veiv painful di- 
lemma. He hoped aud trusted, however, 
that no evil or iiiim hievou* consequences 
would follow, hut certainly it was not 
the less wrong on the part <>t the hoti. 
gentlemen who hi ought the subject for- 
ward, whatever might be the result. 
Any favourable issue, however, was ra- 
ther to he ascribed, as before stated, to 
tin* character and disposition of tbe stu- 
dents themselves, than to the tendency 
of this discussion, which in every point 
of view, was calculated to produce the 
worst consequences. 

What was the question which the court 
were called upon to decide ? It w a> i cal ly 
nothing more than this: Whether these 
propositions, involving such dangerous 
consequences, should, without ihe small- 
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est particle of evidence to support them, 
be adopted by the court of proprictois ? 
For it mu •st he in the recollection of the 
gentlemen present, that some of the very 
documents read by the lion, mover in sup- 
port of the propositions, were documents 
which, if read altogether, would be evi- 
dence rather in favour of, than against, 
the college. It would be recollected, also, 
that the lion, and learned gentleman had 
relied more upon opiuions than upon 
facts: but those opinions had been ably 
answered by those who had preceded him 
(Mr. F.) on this side of the question. Such 
a mode of treating the subject, there- 
fore, could not fail of producing a mis- 
trust of every thing which had been ad- 
vanced by the lion, mover in support of 
his case. There was not a particle of 
evidence to justify the court in entertain- 
ing those complaints which were contain- 
ed in the five propositions, and submitted 
for the adoption ot the court. The lion, 
and learned gentleman had tiuly said, 
“ You have brought forward these accu- 
sations, but you have not produced one 
atom of evidence to support them, and 
therefore, the better way to get rid of 
them is to record a verdict of acquittal, 
in the shape of the previous question *, 
“ That the previous question he now put*' 
was, the safest, the plainest, and the most 
proper mode of meeting the accusations 
of the lion, mover; and certainly, he 
(Mr. F J should vote for it. Bievity 
seemed to him to be the stiongest lecom- 
mendutinn at tins advanced stage ot the 
proceedings ; and thercfoic, he should 
conclude with thanking the couit for the 
polite attention they had paid to him m 
delivering these few observations. 

Mr. Low rules next ioae, amidst a gene- 
ral cry of Question ’ Question / He 
commenced by staling, that within a 
fortnight past lie had had the honor of 
addressing two contiguous counties; (Es- 
sex and Sum) and on each occasion he 
was kindly received, and heard with the 
politest attention, without being inter- 
rupted ; aud why? because those two 
counties were not prejudiced agaiust him, 
as he must say the court of directors 
seemed to be, whenever he ventured to 
offer his sentiments in this court. 

Tiie Chairman interposed and said, lie 
believed the lion, gentleman had already 
spoken before, and had delivered his sen- 
t hnents at length upon this question. 

JM r. Lomndrs. 1 have not spoken before, 
sir. I will not be put down. No, sir, I 
have as good a right to speak as any man 
here. The fact i* this *. — my woithy 
fiiend (Mr. Jackson) ha* given you such 
damning facts, that you are confounded ; 
ami do not wish to licui any body on the 
same side of the question. 

Mr. Jackson interposed, amt a^suied 
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the Chairman that his hon. friend had not 
spoken before. 

Mr. Loirndes then resumed ; and said, 
that any appeal to his com tesy he should 
he most happy to admit. But any attempt 
to deprive him of his light, he should re- 
sist with vigour. If the couit would in- 
dulge him with a hearing, he assured 
them that he should not trespass at any 
length upon their time. It appeared to 
him extraordinary that after his hon. aud 
learned friend had produced such_ cogent 
arguments and irresistible facts, that 
those who supported the present motion 
should be accused of having advanced no- 
thing in suppoit of the question for in- 
quiry. Why, the whole of his hon. and 
learned friend’s speech was one connected 
chain of irrc*i>tible argument arising from 
strong and incontestable ev hlence ; to him 
tMr. L.) therefore, it appeared impossible 
for the court of dilectors to refuse the in- 
quiry which was now demanded. As the 
hon. ex-dilector (Mr. Grant) was pleased 
to turn towards him, he would freely ex- 
press his sentiments upon the character 
and qualities of this his adopted child, by 
which appellation Hertford college seem- 
ed to be best known. Undoubtedly he very 
much admired the real child of the hon. 
ex-director (meaning Mr. R. Grant) for 
lie must say that he never heard a bettei 
speech upon so bad a subject as that dt- 
liveicd by tiie honourable gentlemen to 
whom he alluded. The conduct of 
that honourable gentleman was highly 
creditable to him as a sou, and much 
lionoiu was due to him from the court ol 
diiectois foi the manlj, able, and eloquent 
manner in which lie held the shield ot 
protection over that body in this difficult 
content. No one could have better said, 
or with more becoming warmth, what hail 
been delivered by that hon. gentleman in 
support of the cause he had espoused. 
But when he praised he (Mr. L.) praised 
the real child of the lion, ex-director, he 
did so because he thought he deserved 
piaise. But the hon. ex-director must 
excuse him iu saying this of his adopted 
child for it was a bandy, squint-eyed rick- 
ety brat [much laughter). It was impos- 
sible that the couit could make him be- 
lieve that black was whte ; and they 
should never make Him believe that de- 
formity was beauty. The court certainly 
had never heaid arguments so powerful 
against the college, as those which had 
been delivered by his lion, and learned, 
friend. They vveie such as it was impos- 
sible for any man successfully to combat ; 
and for his part, he had heard nothing 
fiom any side of the court which removed 
his hon. aud learned friend from the 
ground upon which he stood. Though 
his hon. and learned friend seemed to 
have exhausted the subject, there were 
one or two points upon which he had not 
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touched. Iu the first place, the lion, and 
learned gentleman near him (Mr. It. 
Grant) had produced, out of about four 
hundred and fifty students, two or three 
extraordinary instances in illustration of 
his encomiums upon the state of litera- 
ture in the college. It appeared to him 
(Mr. L.) however, that such testimony 
was extremely equivocal when it was re- 
collected tiom what .country, and under 
what ci ic urns lances those young men went 
to the college. The instances alluded to, 
were those of youug men who possessed 
such an extraordinary degree of natural 
genius, and persevei ance, as well as an 
unexampled degree of previously acquit ed 
knowledge, that it was impossible tot the 
college, with such materials to work upon, 
not to produce such clever men. But it 
was rather extraordinary that these two 
clever men were natives of a country ce- 
lebrated for producing men remarkable 
for writing well, and exercising a supe- 
rior judgment. The question therefore 
was, whether they did not bring all their 
talent s with them, and whether they had 
not already acquired such superior alrli- 
ties, that even the piofe^sors of the col- 
lege with all their industry, could not 
make dunces ot them. One of them, a 
sterling man — puie, vji gin gold, went to 
the college with >o much cicdit, that even 
the piofessois had nothing to add to his 
acquirements. He (Mr. L.) had been at 
college himself; but his experience had 
taugh t him, i hat there wei e some men who, 
if left alone, would educate themselves 
without the aid of a professor. But when 
he said this, lie telt the highest possible re- 
spect for the piofessors of Hertfoul col- 
lege, and he would say of them, that if it 
were possible to make dunces clever, they 
would infuse something into such per- 
sons both useful and ornamental. But it 
was very well known that there were 
some young men gifted with such superior 
genius, that perhaps it would he better if 
they had never been in a college in their 
lives. Such, pi nimbly, wa< the ca**e with 
many of the ynuiu. men now in Hertfoid 
college ; but theie wa-* jnotln i youiur man 
whom the hou. and learned gentleman 
had celebiated a* 5 po-% easing an cxtiaordi- 
nary knowledge of micntul literal me. 
Now he (Mr. L.; happened to know 
something of that young man hnit'elf ; 
he knew that he was extremely well verg- 
ed iu oiiental literature before he went to 
the college; so much so, that his father 
a most respectable magistrate, told him, 
(Mr. L.) that he was the wonder and as- 
tonishment of his master, in having ad- 
vanced so rapidly in the knowledge of the 
oriental tongues. The young gentleman 
he alluded to was Mr. William Bailey. 
He (Mr, L.j only mentioned this cir- 
cumstance in confirmation of what his 
honourable and learned friend had said 


upon the same subject. His honourable 
and learned friend had said, and he trust- 
ed that the court would aBo say, that 
when the colleen boasted of the talents of 
Mr. Bailey, it was like the daw shining 
m bon owed feutheis. The feathers of 
genius were his. He had none other but 
those which nature gave him. But the 
college Humped him up as a specimen of 
their plumage. He was not surprised that 
the college should take to themselves all the 
credit of that young gentleman’s profi- 
ciency. It was no wonder they should 
say, “ see, there is the advantage of the 
college at Hertford ; look at Mr. Bailey ; 
see this young man the admit at ion of all the 
world.” But then, let it be noted, that 
these were not the teatliers of the college ; 
let the court look at the bird in its native 
feathers. He (Mr. L.) was one of those, 
who, when they looked at a medal liked 
to see the reverse ; for that was the only 
way to judge of it. Here then were three 
instances of extraordinary talent ; the lat- 
ter, lie had proved, was well versed in 
oriental literatim* before he went to the 
college ; and as to the others, it was prov- 
ed that they wen* young men ot natuial 
gcniu>, and not taken from the ordinary 
class ot young men, and who, in all pro- 
bability, if they had never gone to Heit- 
ford college, would have tinned out excel- 
lent "elmlars. Now, he thought that thi« 
itself was a sufficient proof of the lamen- 
table deficiency of this college in the tes- 
timonials of its liteiary excellence. He 
(Mr. L.) received his education at Oxfoid. 
An lion, gentleman had said, that he en- 
tered the university at sixteen years of 
age, he (Mr. L.i entered at twenty, and 
did not leave it until twenty -five. So 
much then for general facts and circum- 
stances peculiar to individuals ; one mat. 
iniglit go early, and another late to the 
university ; but that proved uothing in es- 
timating the general question. The court 
of directors could not contradict their 
own reports; and upon their committee's 
repents, his hon. and learned friend had 
built hi" cum'. t 'ndouhtrdiv, the romt 
of dinctor> had been veiv costive m giv- 
ing mfm mation , but Midi fait" as thrv 
hud Mitlen d to i omc nut, weir not to hi* 
contradict* d , and lie Mr. L. must *a\, 
that the stnuuM M of all aigmurnW against 
the court of dncrtoi* wa-, that they had 
left the com t of pioprietors to grope in 
the d.nk, with the eyes of a lynx, as well 
a 1 ' they could. Nunc of his hon. friends 
near him, however, could work undei 
giound and work well too. — (A laugh.) — 
But his hon. and learned friend preferred 
working in day-light, and upon the hich 
road of candour and fair dealing ; he con - 
tested he was struck with admiration of 
the ability with which his hon. and learn- 
ed friend bad managed thi** important 
question. On a former occasion, he com- 
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pared one of his lion, friend’s speeches to 
a marrow pudding ; but his speech on this 
occasion, was like a ehokepear. — (A 
laugh.) — He would now come to the cure 
of the disease. Thete were two things to 
he attended to in all maladies ; namely 
cure and prevention. The court of direc- 
tors did not seem disposed to prevent the 
disease, and therefore it was necessary to 
presciibethe cure. He (Mr. L.) would 
turn doctor, and would take the liberty of 
pointing out a cure. In his humble opi- 
nion, the great evil of the college had ari- 
sen from the want of a test ; because 
young men entered the college without, 
and they went as they came. It seemed 
to him that the college was like the om- 
nium, which gathered three percents, four 
per cents, and five per cents ; it admitted 
men of all descriptions. In short the col- 
lege was like a pig, which ate every thing 
that came near it ; it admitted young 
men w thout capacity, of all tastes, dis- 
positions and tempers, without any atten- 
tion to whether they were fit for the ser- 
vice to which they were destined, or were 
likely to produce any advantage to the 
Company. If he could dive into the 
hearts of the parents who sent their sons 
to this college, he had no doubt he should 
hear this soliloquy “ my son is fourteen 
t( years of age, l don’t know’ what to do 
u with him ; he is a wild desperate young 
“ man, and has a great deal of the devil 
“ in him. I intended to bring him up to 
“ one of the learned professions and send 
“ him to the university, but I find that 
iC won’t do; he’d be kicked out there as 
“ worthless. In short I won’t send him 
“ there ; I’ll tell you what I’ll do, I’ll 
“ send him to India.” And this was the 
way that young men were sent to the col- 
lege at Hertford, just as parents some- 
times sent their sons to sea, merely for 
the puipo«e of getting rid ot them. This 
put him in mind of a story which bore 
upon the question. Many years ago, lie 
was travelling along a road, and he saw 
four or five fellows hauling a dead sow 
out of a ditch ; and he said to the men, 
** what are you doing with the sow ?” 
“ Why” said they, ** we are taking the 
sow out of the ditch to send her to Lea- 
denhall market.” The court would easi- 
ly see the application of the story. Any 
thing would do for the college of the great 
house in Leadenhall-street : no matter 
whether a dead sow or a living one, it 
would do for Leadenhall market ; and so 
of the college, no matter whether a young 
fellow of talent or a blockhead, it was 
just the same to the Company. Now, if 
the college had something like an annoy- 
ance jury, or in other words, some re- 
spectable and intelligent visitors to in- 
spect these matters, what would be the 
consequence? Why the measures of the 
tollege would be on a wiy diffeient foot. 


ing. It was for the want of this sort of 
sciutiny that the college had failed so la- 
mentably ; and he thought that after hav- 
ing now stood the test of twelve years, 
and after the facts that his hon. friend had 
brought forward, shewing the deplorable 
state of the college, and which tacts were 
unanswerable ; and proving, as they did, 
that the directors had not a leg to stand 
upon, nor a reasonable argument to offer 
in favour of the college ; finely it was ne- 
cessary that some purification should take 
place in order to cleanse this Augean sta- 
ble from its filth. And here he must sa), 
that the court ought to he very much obli- 
ged to four or five of its members for tak- 
ing up their brooms and shovels in endea- 
vouring to remove such heaps of rubbish. 
Indeed he was persuaded that the court of 
proprietors felt very much obliged to such 
members for their laudable endeavours : 
and if they had the fortune to succeed in 
converting the college to their own pur- 
poses it would have this good effect ; it 
would make the professors more strict in 
their discipline, and at the same time 
make the young men show more respect 
to the professors. In all events, he was 
convinced that whatever might he the fat c 
of the college, even if it should still con- 
tinue to exist, the speech of his hon. and 
learned friend, and the very interesting 
discussion which followed upon it, the 
college would be infinitely better than it 
was before. 

He would now return to another argu- 
ment that was to say, if he could read 
his own hand writing, for he had taken 
some notes of what occurred in the course 
of this discussion. Probably he was not 
a very regular speaker ; and therefore, 
without adhering to any regular order he 
would go to one or two other circum- 
stances which, in his opinion, if no one 
had spoken, would of themselves, to 
make use of an Irish phrase, “ would 
prove that he was a good orator without 
any oratory at all.” To keep back the 
papers which had been moved for by his 
liou. friend seemed to him, on the part of 
the court of directors, to be a dangerous 
exercise of their power, particularly on 
the eve of the approaching ballot, when 
it was probable that some votes would he 
looked for. If the court of diiectors 
were not afraid of investigation, they 
could not be afraid of producing the pa- 
pers. If they were conscious that every 
thing was sound in the cause which they 
advocated they could not hesitate in sub- 
mitting the papers to the impartial eye of 
the proprietors, who had a very good right 
to say that if the directors exercised their 
despotic power, for it was an act of des- 
potism to keep back papers of this nature, 
“ Leave your places for you are no longer 
worthy to hold the situations to which we 
haw elected )ou.” Was it to be suppoi- 
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«sd that the court of proprietors would 
have elected the directors to the posts 
which they held, if they thought that they 
would have kept back their papers ? For 
one, he (Mr. L.) would say that he 
thought if any one of the court of di- 
rectors conceived that the body to which 
lie belonged was to become a court of 
secrecy he (Mr. L.) should have said, “ I 
have voted for you now, but I will not 
vote for you again.” He would ask the 
court of proprietors what sort of charac- 
ters would their constituents give them, 
when they saw in the public newspapers 
an account of their proceedings on this 
occasion ? What sort of idea would they 
have of their justice when they read in 
the first day of this debate that one 
of the directors expressly declared that 
the court of directors would set their 
faces against inquiry? And that they 
would refuse all investigation upon this 
subject? What was the argument used 
on that occasion ? Why it was this : 
4( We won’t give you the smallest infor- 
mation. We will not suffer this inquiry 
to be gone into. We staud upon such 
high ground that we set you at defiance. 
We will not grant you au inquiry ; be- 
cause if we say it is unnecessary the world 
will believe us. To attempt to question 
our character is like breathing upon high- 
ly policed steel. The more you breathe 
upon it the more the breath wi. I disappear. 
We therefore stand upon our high charac- 
ter: and therefore the more you breathe 
«pon the reputation of the college the 
snore you will raise it in the estimation of 
the world.” Surely such a coufession as 
this uever was more impolitic under such 
circumstauces ; because in the estimation 
of every man it must operate as the most 
convincing evidence against themselves. 
When this investigation was at first pro* 
posed the directors declared themselves 
ready to listen to every thing that could 
be said upon the subject. Some of them 
stepped forth courting inquiry, and ex- 
pressing their willingness to give every in- 
formation upon the subject. But never 
was he (Mr. L.) more surprized than to 
see those very gentlemen who seemed to 
be auxious for inquiry — nay, to insist 
upon it, as the only means of satisfy ing 
the demands of justice, giving their vote 
against inquiry — thereby belying their 
own words, and contradicting themselves. 
Why what did this mode of acting prove? 
H proved to demonstration that there was 
something in the papers which they were 
afraid of meeting. This he (Mr. L ) 
really believed to be the fact; for he 
knew very well that something would be 
found in them not very palatable to the 
disordered ears of the directors. His hon. 
and learned friend had alluded to one of 
the secrets in the papers, which even the 
hon. ex-director could not deny— a secret 
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which he (Mr. L.) meant to Irave brought 
forward as one of the charges against the 
court of directors — namely the restora- 
tion of the five young men expelled from 
the college, but who in less than a year 
afterwards were sent to India; and he 
(Mr. L.) believed that at this moment two 
of them were in higher situations than 
they possibly could have been, had they 
gone out in the regular way. At least so 
he was told, and if he was misinformed 
it was in the power of the directors to set 
him right. But certainly he understood 
that one, if not two, of those young meu 
made a very lucky hit in leaving the col- 
lege ; for it so happened that in less than 
three quarters of a year afterwards they 
crept into better situations, than -they 
could have done, had they behaved evef $0 
well in the college from whence they were 
expelled. Was this the way to preserve 
the morals of the college — was this the 
way to correct its irregularities ? Did 
the directors hope to govern this turbulent 
institution by promoting the ringleader# 
of riot and rebellion to those places of 
trust and honour which were the just re- 
ward of modest merit ? Was any thing 
more absurd and unjust than this course 
of conduct ? Every man must know that 
such ill-bestowed bounty only made the 
young men more insolent and overbear- 
ing. As a proof of this, he believed there 
had been one, if not two, very serious 
insurrections in the college since ; and he 
would ask whether those insurrections 
were not encouraged, and he might say, 
produced by the success of those five young 
men — who were not only received back 
into the bosom of the Company but sent 
out to India, with rewards and honours, 
after the mark of expu'sion had been set 
upon them ? But he (Mr. L.) was never 
more surprised than when his hon. and 
learned friend undeceived the court, in 
the idea with Which some of them had 
gone away, that Lord Min to had approv- 
ed the college and admired its progress. 
Undoubtedly he (Mr. L.) should have gone 
away with the idea, not only of his hav- 
ing approved of it, but that he thought 
some of the cleverest >oung men had 
come from the college ; but vood God ! 
how different was this from his hon. 
and learned friend’s account of the very 
same document ! This not only shewed 
how necessary it was to read the whole 
of a papei , and not to garble it, (which be 
was sorry to say some gentlemen in this 
court were too apt to do) but it proved 
how necessary it was also to avoid garb- 
ling an argument arisi ug from such 
paper. Such conduct always led to confu* 
sion,$ophistry,aud an immeasurable waste 
of time. How much better was it to 
meet the question fairly, — and hear all 
that could be said upon the subject, be- 
fore a determined opinion was formed. 

VoL. IV. Z 
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His maxim always was to hear every thing 
on both side" with candour, and judge 
for himself of the soundness of the argu- 
ments he had heaui. He could not give 
a bettti proof ot hi* candour, than the 
attention he had bestowed to every thing 
suggested fiom the other side of the bar. 
Those hon. gentlemen would acknowledge 
that he had always supported them when- 
ever he thought they did right; — he had 
voted for them on ten oi twelve occasions 
and against them perhaps as often. There- 
fore having said this, he hoped they would 
give him credit for not being an opposer 
of men, but of measures : but that can- 
dour which he shewed them he hoped 
they would shew to him. 

Now, what would he the result of all 
this debating in this house 3 He would 
tell the couit what the le-ult would ho; 
it would he this, that the aftans of the 
college and those of India would betound 
to be so ill managed, that uuless some 
serious effort at amendment took place, 
ruin must speedily follow. He confessed 
he had read a good deal of sophist! y in 
the shap** of argument, but, what was 
still worse, lie had heard more sophistry 
without even the colour of argument. 
Nevei did he hear such Cambridge warm 
water stuff' as had fallen from the hon. 
and learned gentleman near him (Mr. 
Freshficld). There was, however, one 
circumstance in favour of that gentle- 
man’s speech which deserted considera- 
tion, namely, it was unanswerable ; and 
that for a veiv obvious reason, theio was 
nothing in it to answer ; it was totally 
destitute even of the ghost of an argu- 
ment. The lion, gentleman might ti i - 
umph in being unansweiable, but lie 
ically did not advance the cause he had 
taken up one single jot ; and piobably it 
would have been much better for the di- 
rectors, if.tlie hon. gentleman had not 
spoken at all. He (Mi. L.i was as much 
suipiizcd at his speech, as with Taut of 
his hon. and learned friend ; fur he must 
own, that little did he expect that his 
lion, and learned friend could have given 
such facts as he did ; not one act of the 
college, from iis beginning down to the 
latest moment, which was of any impor- 
tance, but was brought by his hon. and 
learned friend under the review of the 
court ; and in the comse of that detail, 
he had ghen the most damning pioofs of 
the dcploudde state of the institution, 
i'he directors might see, however, that 
it they dammed up the course of truth ; 
it they had stopt up the floodgates of 
justice, anil stemmed the torrent of in- 
<iun \ '(i long, it had at last broke out at 
the ekek'*. And what would he the 
consequence, ir they were to dam up his 
(Mr. L.N] speeches in that couit, as ihev 
had attempted to do 3 Why he should 
/ That would be *hr < onsequenec. 


(A laugh). So he would i arbor advise 
the couit to hear linn with patience ; but 
he did not think hi* speechc* would ope- 
rate any more upon the d hectors than 
those of Ills lion, and learned triend. Ne- 
ver did any thing come before this com ► 
so plain and so simple as the ia*c before 
them ; but the veiy cleanup* and plain- 
ness of it, like the brightness of the sun, 
con for tided and dazzled rather than con- 
vinced. Had they been conscious of the 
purity of their course, they would, like 
the eagle, have beheld the splendor of 
the aim with a steady eve ; but here, the 
moment the sun of truth shined forth, 
their eyes became dazzled, and they 
shrank from the contest. As a pinof of 
this, they were bound, in the lir*t in- 
stance, to admit the truth of the evidence 
brought forward by hi* hon. friend, hue 
they dare not meet the mquiiy. With 
what satisfaction and applause, however, 
did they listen to fho-e who advocated 
their cause! but, on the other hand, how 
discontented and anxious weie they ir* 
listening to those who moved for the in- 
quiry! He (Mr. L.) would tell the court 
a pioof ot this: never did lie see such a 
change of muscles in the faces of tho*e 
hon. gentlemen, as when an advocate for 
inquiry ceased to speak, and an opposer 
of it began ; he saw a remarkable instance 
of this when tlie hon. and learned gentle- 
man (Mr. R. Grant) spoke so well upon 
the subject; theii duns were then so 
smooth and *o >hoit, that a baiber would 
have loueu-d hi** puce f<n t lie job of a 
shave; their faces weie rovcicd with 
smiles, and they looked so calm and pla- 
cid, that one would have thought they 
were conscious ot victory; but when his 
hon. friend Mr. Hume rose to speak, he 
( Mr. L.) fancied be beard them cry out 
with one voice, “ the cause is lost !” 

Here he must take occasion to vindicate 
his worthy friend v Mr. Hume) from the 
imputation of having intended to i idiotic 
public worship ; if his worthy friend had 
said any thing upon this subject which 
could give offence in this point of view, 
it could only have been in the warmth of 
the debate. He bad so gieat a regai d foi 
his worthy friend, that he would not 
have it said that he had thiown a shade 
of ridicule on the young men’s attending 
(he morning prayers ; his hon. friend 
meant to do no such thing, nor did he in 
fact say any thing to bear out such an im- 
putation. It was necessary to say this in 
his worthy triend’s vindication, because 
without explanation, knowing that the 
advocates of the college could not attack 
him by argument, it was very probable 
that those now cut down by the force 
of his speech would triumphantly say, 

“ what attention can we pay to a man 
“ who attacks religion ? what attention 
“ e?u wc pay to a man who, after attack . 
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*'* nig the religious institutions of his 
' ' country, and after arguing that reli- 
gious instruction is an essential bads 
“ of a good moral that arter, can publicly 
e( deny his owii asset i ion, by calling an 
f( attention to morning prayer £ ridicu- 
ct * lous ?’ ” Me hoped, therefore, that 
Ids honmable friend would excuse him 
for this obseivation on his behalf, know- 
ing what handle might be made of the 
hinallest lapse by the enemies of inquiry. 
An attempt has been made to throw out 
an invidious observation against his lion, 
friend, by alluding to the sentiments of 
the historian Hu me upon matters of reli- 
gion ; now, in one point of view, he 
thought the comparison between David 
Hume and his lion, friend was a just com- 
pliment to the latter ; the historian was 
an able and acute writer, and had done 
more for philosophy than any other wri- 
ter in the English language ; and, like 
Ids worthy friend, he was a most faithful 
historian ; no man was more unbiassed 
and unprejudiced in the facts which he 
undertook to detail : so was his worthy 
friend, who had given the corn t a most 
luminous, accurate, and unprejudiced 
history nl Hertford college; and what- 
ever his worthy triend had siid upon the 
subject of rebgious wot ship, it was not 
for the purpose of attacking religion it- 
self, but for the purpose of eliciting truth. 
This 'was the great object of his worthy 
friend ; and he could only say for him- 
self, that whenever he got up to defend 
any cause, important or unimportant, he 
wished to do it without sophistry, with- 
out blinking the argument, and without 
searching after the means of smothering 
the real truth of the case. Any man who 
deviated from this line of duty, really de- 
served the iron bed of Procrustes. If the 
truth would not bear him out, why then 
he would sit down. 

There were one or two other circum- 
stance'' which he could not foibear men- 
tioning ; it had been said by the advocates 
of the college, “ win do jmi now wi'li 
to distuib the ordci of things' «*\eiv 
4t tiling is at rC't, and peace i" restored.” 
The state of the college so described re- 
minded him of a speech of a Scythian to 
Alexander the Great ; aftei describing the 
devastations of the conqueror, and the 
destruction of the people by the sword, 
the Scythian concluded by saying, “ when 
** you make our country a desert, you 
* f call that peace 1” so, when the direc- 
tors made a desert of Hertford college, 
they called that peace and quietness. 
But peace w as really not reserved for the 
college; for it was a singular fact, that 
at this moment there weie no less than 
seven young men *et over every six, for 
the purpose ot guaiding them. What 
did ilti'* prove 3 Why it piovcd that tin. 
.oltege wjs in «uch a -»Jte. that -t pit* 


cautionary measures of this kind were not 
taken, the college was every hour in dan- 
ger of insunection and tumult. The court 
had seen already wliat happened in the 
college ; they had scon that such was the 
state of riot and disorder, that the young 
men had pulled down two staircases, 
and armed themselves with the iron bal- 
ustrades, threatening destruction to eve- 
Jy man who opposed them ; they had 
heaid, from the college icpotts, that so 
tai from peace being restoicd, oi, at 
least, the disposition to mischief being 
eradicated, that it was found necessary 
to set two guards over each ot the young 
men who we it* suspected. Why, what did 
this prove? Why it piovodthat the college 
was every moment in danger of explosion. 
It proved that the smoke, which issued 
from the crater portended .another con- 
vulsion of the mountain. The crater 
might be stopped up, and a seeming calm 
might be restored ; but every man knew*, 
from philosophical principles, that in pro- 
portion to the force of that resistance was 
the spring of elasticity ; the peace which 
was talked of was only seemed by bars 
and bolt", and the vigilance of centinels. 
There were twenty- four ehambeis con- 
taining each mx young men, and a guard 
of seven centineU weie pl.acd over each 
cliainbei, and yet this vva> whit vv U ' 
called peace. It might as well be sod 
that Newgate was in a state of peace, tor 
the college was lcgulatcd upon the -ame 
principles ; the keeper of Newgate might 
say, with just as much piopriety, I have 
the most peaceable, oideilv, well disposed 
men in the world under my care, fci l 
have double ironed cveiy one of them. 
Upon this punciple was the peace and 
good order of the college kept up • hut 
would any man say that holts and but* 
changed the disposition of the inhabitants 
of Newgate ? Was the peaceable dispo- 
sition which they shewed under riiackles 
and manacles, to be built upon as a com 
pletc change in thcii native I'leJuntinn* ? 
Blit the court vv ir told the* tin* '•ludi nt' 
at Hertfnid i-db*. •* w«i<* comph • !\ 
chan/i d. How > — Guv by doid' 1 p ,i 
iiig tin.ni 'U’.vtv..:' thcih.u ■ • < ■ *' 
portion. Bui wliat would th \ do t' . 
donhl- iron' weie taken mi 1 \\ h\ , tnt'y 

would m-tantlv bic.ik out a. .mi. Hr 
wa- tcally a-toni'lied it the absurdity of 
wnat lr* Iirai d upon this •Mibjrrr l* 
mi lit a* W'U he '.iid that the Kre. nh 
pi i^onci' confined in England, duting the 
late war, vveie a very peaceable*, well 
disposed people. Blit was it not noto- 
rious that they broke out in arms the mo- 
ment they got back to their own count rv 
He ha>l no doubt that, in the same to is - 
iht» the students at Hertford 
would breakout the roomer f its 

Mramts weie removed. •• th 

jmi -oil' that were there .n* \\ ! » ’h ’ 
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ivfrc all young meu who were engaged in 
the late tumults. It was evident that they 
could only be governed by a competent 
dominating power. And so long as the 
directors set guards over them stronger 
than themselves, they would be peaceable 
and well disposed. But surely the dispo- 
sition to riot and mischief still remained 
in the heart of the college— and yet this 
was the institution which called for the 
high encomiums of its advocates ; really, 
be could not comprehend the wisdom of 
such an institution — to him it appeared a 
complete non-descript : and if the court 
of directors could not make head or tail 
of his speech, he assured them he could 
not make head or tail of their college; it 
was an incomprehensible jumble of incon- 
gruity. The argument, therefore, of 
peace being restored was quite fallacious, 
when the court looked to the means taken 
to make it secure ; it was only necessary 
t ! > look at the college itself to prove the 
fallacy of the argument : and yet the di- 
rectors with one voice cried out, “ why 
“ do you bring forward this inquiry ! 
“ wl)y do you talk of inquiry ? when 
“ every thing in the college is restored to 
“ a perfect state of tranquillity? your 
“ demand for inquiry is foolish and vexa- 
“ tious ; you propose it for ths express 
“ purpose of shewing a spirit of opposi- 
" tion ; and, so far from wishing to ob- 
“ tain a real and substantial inquity, or 
“ coming at tire justice of the case, you 
“ have some private spleen of your own 
“ to indulge ; because if you brought this 
“ ca«c forward when there were any 
“ orert acts of violence committed, we 
“ should have listened with attention to 
“ tire proposal for art irrquiry. Why did 
“ you not bring it forward then ? ” This 
questiou was easily answered, the rea- 
son wiry the inquiry was not brought 
forward then, was because every thing 
respecting the college was kept secret. 
All the overt acts, with respect to 
which the inquiry was now proposed, 
were kept in tire dark. How then could 
the proprietors move for an inquiry into 
circumstances which they did not know ? 
The directors, therefore, in this instance, 
were like the woodman in the fable of 
the satyr— they blew hot and cold in the 
same breath. Now, no reasonable man 
could deny that his hon. and learned 
frtertd had adhered to the plain language 
of truth, and that he had steered clear of 
prejudice and partiality. He was sorry 
to say, however, that on the other hand 
the directors had met his hon. friend with 
prejudice and something like a splenetic 
feeling. He confessed that he did ex- 
pect the case would have been received in 
a very different way, after the tone and 
manner st first assumed by the advocates 
of the college. For his part, lie had en- 
dear oured to imitate the example of his 


learned friend in a plain and unprejudiced 
course of argument. This was two words 
for himself and one for his friend. — (Ciy 
of question ! question !) — lie should not 
lie put down as he had been heretofore, 
to-day he had made a resolution to stick 
close to the point, and he appealed to the 
court whether he had not kept bis word ; 
he was determined to stick close to the 
skirts of the directors, and he believed on 
this occasion he bad stuck dose to them ; 
it was fit that the directors should listen 
to the reasonable demands of their consti- 
tuents : and whenever they acted right 
they might build upon his support ; though 
they had abused him on a variety of occa- 
sions he should not be discouraged in the 
discharge of his duty ; he would follow 
the Christian doctrine : for when they hit 
him upon one cheek he would turn the 
other ; whenever he found them in the 
right he would always support them 
through thick and thin — he was never 
prejudiced against them in any case, 
though they might be prejudiced against 
him ; they might not think him their 
friend, and they might endeavour to put 
him down ; but still he would always sup- 
port them when they were in the right, 
because truth was eternal and unchange- 
able ; prejudice never should blind his 
eyes in estimating the conduct of any 
man ; and, therefore, whenever he found 
their conduct to be honorable and pro- 
per, be should always support them with 
his life ; but, on the other hand, if he 
found them tripping, lie should tell them 
in a mauly and candid manner to their 
faces that lie disapproved their conduct, 
for it never should be said of him, that 
he uttered that behind a man’s back 
which lie was ashamed to say to his face. 
He should not trespass much longer upon 
the time of the court ; although there 
were still several arguments which might 
be urged in support of the question ; but 
he did not think that long speeches tend- 
ed to throw much light upon a subject 
Which was already as clear as the noon- 
day; he entertained a hope that the di- 
rectors would feel it their interest as well 
as their duty, to come to a conclusioa 
upon this question, which would be satis- 
factory to the general body of the proprie- 
tors, as well as beneficial to the college ; 
above all things he begged to recommend, 
amongst the other improvements suggest- 
ed for that institution, that the directors 
would order the publication of a new 
English dictionary, in order that the pro- 
prietors and the world, might understand 
the true meaning of the words introduced 
into this discussion; for instance, he 
would have the directors’ meaning of the 
word '‘peace” introduced, and he would 
have it said that peace, according to the 
East-India Company’s definition, meant a 
state of warfare kept down by estate of 
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force and coercion, for such he took to he 
the peace now preserved at Hertford col- 
lege. It was not that calm placid state of 
things arising from the conviction of fault, 
but from a resolution to return to a state 
of violence and outrage, when the present 
restraints were taken off ; but to come to 
the point, he hoped the directors would 
not only have a test to decide upon the 
merits of the students when they left the 
college, but that they would establish a 
rule, by which some selection should be 
made, in admitting young men to receive 
their education at the institution ; for the 
chief objection he relied upon was that 
young men of all descriptions were per- 
mitted to enter the college, without any 
reference whatever to their qualifications 
for the East-India service ; but this fault 
was carried still further : because young 
men were sent out to India of all descrip- 
tions, whether qualified or not, whether 
with mind or without mind. How was 
it possible that the Company’s affairs 
could bo properly administered? — how 
could the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land be preserved in India, if they were 
entrusted to such hands ? If young men 
were received without test, and sent out 
without test, what security had they tor 
the due government of their territorial 
possessions. It was this crying evil that 
made this college a disgrace to the Com- 
pany, and how could it be otherwise, if 
it was open to the admission of every 
young man, provided he had influence 
enough to procure an appointment in In- 
dia ? And here he (Mr. LA could not 
but admire the candour of those parents, 
who had confidence enough in the college 
to send their children there to receive 
their education ; but, at the same time, 
they must know they were acting against 
their own iuterest in so doiug. The 
court of directors, however, must be 
convinced, after all they heard upon this 
subject, that inquiry w»3 absolutely ne- 
cessary for the honor and chaiactcr of 
the India Company, and in the confident 
hope, that they would not shut their cars 
to the voice of reason and truth, he 
should conclude by voting in favour of a 
motion, with which the best interests of 
the Company were identified. 

Mr. Dixon rose aud said, that long 
aa he had been experienced in the world, 
and much as lie had mixed with it, he 
never was witness in his life to so length- 
ened a consideration of one of the plainest 
question that ever was submitted to hu- 
man judgment ; the questiou appeared 
to him to lie in the narrowest compass ; 
and, in his opinion, it might have been 
contained in the shell of the smallest nut 
that ever grew. When he seconded the 
motion of his hon. and learned friend, if 
he had thought there had been any thing 
crimination oi accusation contained in 


it, he should have beeu the last man to 
lend his aid to anything of that kind. 

A Proprietor interposed, aud said, that 
the hon. gentleman had already delivered 
his sentiments upon the subject : and al- 
though he should be happy to hear the 
hon. gentleman again, yet the order of 
the proceedings would not permit him to 
deliver a second speech. 

Mr. Diu on said it was true that he had 
seconded the motion, but it would be re- 
collected that he reserved to himself the 
opportunity of addressing the court upon' 
the merits of the question. He now ex- 
pressed a confident hope that the question 
would be carried without a ballot. As 
every person had now heard out the 
charges preferred against the college, it 
must be the opinion of the whole court, 
that the persons immediately connected 
with the college were the most unfit to 
decide upon their merits. Undoubtedly, 
there was a shorter course which might 
have been pursued than that adopted by 
his hon. and learned friend. Namely, 
that of bringing tin subject under the 
consideration <>f Parliament. But his 
hon. and learned friend, with that can- 
doc r and justice which distinguished his 
conduct throughout this proceeding, had 
preferred si bmitting the case to the no- 
tice of those persons who held high and 
responsible situations in the Company, in 
order that it might not be said by this 
court that those who sought inquiry into 
abuse had goue about, by indirect mean% 
to attain their object. It howeur had 
been asserted by a person connected with 
the college, that if the questk .. were to be 
decided by the court of proprietors, there 
would be very little likelihood of justice 
being done to the c< -liege, or to those per- 
sons interested in it- welfare. Now, the 
person who made that assertion was in 
the first place, mistaken in supposing 
that the case was intended to be submit- 
ted to the decision of the proprietors : 
and in the second, he was equally mis- 
taken as to the scntiineuts and views of 
the court. The question was not whe- 
ther the case was to be submitted to the 
court of proprietors, but the proposition 
was whether the court of Uirectois would 
be pleased to do — what? To inquire 
whether this establishment had answered 
the purposes for which itwas intended, or 
no ? Could there be greater deference 
shewn to any body of meu than that ma- 
nifested to the directors in this proposi- 
tion? Nothing, in his opinion, could 
exceed it : aud undoubtedly, there could 
not be a more serious subject of inquiry 
submitted to any tribunal. And whether 
it was brought forward immediately 
through the directors, or at the instance 
of the court of proprietors, it was a 
questiou that could not fail to excite the 
notice of every man who wished well to 
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the East- India Company: aud, for his 
own part he was quite satisfied that whe- 
ther the question passed to-day, or a 
week, or a month hence, an inquiry 
must be made, at all events, into the 
state of this institution. 

It was his intention not to have said a 
single word, nor to have given his own 
opinion as to the merits or demerits of 
the establishment, except so far as regard- 
ed particular circumstances. He ceitamly 
had well considered the subject ; and lie 
must say, as one of his leading objections 
to the institution, that he did not like 
that complete monopoly which went to 
the extent of saying that no peison 
should go out in the East-lndia Compa- 
ny’s civil service, unless lie hail been edu- 
cated in that college. The ab'Uidity of 
such a regulation must appear obvious 
when it was considered that by adopting 
it, the E&'t-India Company shut its doors 
against native genius and accidental ta- 
lent. What would have become of the 
East-fndia Company, had they acted upon 
such a narrow policy as this in the early 
period of their histoiy? It could not 
but be know’ll to every man acquainted 
with the annals of the East-India Com- 
pany, that fiom the time of Col. Floyd, 
down to that of General Harris, the 
Company’s history was distinguished by 
the achievements of men of the first abi> 
lily, both in a civil and military point of 
view, who had nothing to guide them but 
real, native merit, and their own pcr-onal 
experience. Wan it to be supposed that 
the acquisition ot the Company’s immense 
territoiies in India was the result of that 
narrow policy now contended for ? No; 
certainly not. It was the work of men 
not educated at any particular seminal y, 
or brought up under any peculiaily 
auspicious circumstance*!. I'ndouhtedly, 
they were men who had received a good 
education ; but their best tuition was ac ■ 
quired in the school of cxpeiience. Sure- 
ly no man who considered this question 
with the views of a philosopher, or with 
the sense of a man of the world, would 
seriously argue that native merit and na- 
tural talent ought to be debarred the 
chance of risiug in the service of the In- 
dia Company, truly because the persons 
possessing such talents, did not receive 
their education at a particular school. As 
a measure of policy, undoubtedly, the 
Company ought to secure for their ser- 
vants the best possible education ; and 
he, for one, should always give the pre- 
ference to those young men whose minds 
and habits were formed under the imme- 
diate observation of the Company : but 
he would seiiouslyask the court of di- 
rectors whether they would debar them- 
selves of the power of attracting to them- 
selves the services of any person possessed 
of talent or merit of any description, 
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which would answer their purpose? 
Whenever they w talent, orwhcievei 
they saw merit, if they found they could 
turn it to their account for the benefit of 
the Company, they ought not to shut 
themselves out from the power of em- 
ploying it If he wcie to look to tin- 
history of those distinguished men who 
had adorned the annals of this country, 
and who had nsen to eminence by their 
native talents alone, he should find abun- 
dant reasons in support of this observa- 
tion. In the annals of the at my, of the 
navv, and of politics, he would find in- 
numeiable instances of men who had at- 
tained distinction by then personal me- 
rits, and native talents. The whole his- 
tory of the army of this countiy continued 
this statement. With respect to the na- 
vy, from the time of Hoscawen, to that of 
Nelson, an illustrious list of distinguished 
names was to he found, which were ren- 
dered eminent by these qualities alone. 
In politics, the names of Pitt and Welles- 
ley would alone justify every thing he 
could say on this subject. Siucly, with 
such a field as the population of this great 
country opened to the India Company for 
culling and chusing native talent for their 
service, lie should feel justified in the ob- 
servation that they were likely to make a 
better harvest of the human mind than 
from any partial advantage they could de- 
rive trom this expensive establishment. 
How vain and futile would he the efforts 
of mankind, if they depended upon a 
paiticul.tr coui.se of education for the 
Micres-iot thcii enterprises. Such a po- 
licy a* this would cut off aud blast the 
buds ot native genius and talent. Let 
the court of directors look around them, 
and see the number of icspectablc and 
honorable chaiacteis who adorned that 
court, and ask th?M whether they attri- 
buted their success in the world to a col- 
legiate education ? Let them be asked 
whether they had risen to their present 
fortune and rank in the world by being 
brought up at a particular school ? Let 
them be asked by what means they ac- 
quired property and character? .and he 
had no doubt the answer would be that 
they attained such distinctions in the 
school of experience. With proper regu- 
lations, and under certain restrictions, 
he hail no doubt that Hertford college 
would produce some good; but surely, 
when there was reason to suspect that 
things had not gone on right in that in- 
stitution, it was but reasonable that the 
court of directors should accede to the 
motion for an inquiry how far it had an-* 
swered the purposes for which It was 
founded ? The very imputations which 
had been cast upon it would natdrally be 
said were a sufficient reason why the mo- 
tion for inquiry should be adopted. Thfc 
public mind was a good aeal interested U\ 
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the result of this question: and the 
only observation he should make upon 
this part of the subject, was that iron of 
the first talents and observation had (.tiled 
out, as it weie, with one toiee, that this 
business must be inquiicd mb': — tiiat it 
must undergo a proper end thorough exa- 
mination. Hut lieie lu could not retrain 
from expressing his <>tonishmcnt that 
those gentlemen who appeared ti* cry out 
t lie loudest tor inquiry, became in fact, 
the advocates of the college, and used 
every eftbit in theii power to stifle in- 
quiry. Circumstanced as the Company 
were, this was lather an extraoidinary 
mode of proceeding. Many observations 
had fallen fiom this part of the couit 
upon the conduct of the hon. ex-director 
who moved the pluvious question. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing absuul in the 
step itself; but it appeared to him to be 
a highly mischievous proceeding. He 
wished not to deprive the hon. gentleman 
of any merit that might be due to him 
for such a step ; but he always held it to 
be a fairer mode of proceeding to meet 
the question, whatever it might be, and 
let it stand upon its own merits oi de- 
merits, l.uher than get lid of it by mol- 
ing the pievious question. 

The hon uentlemau who addressed the 
court last but one (Mr. Freshfield; had 
made one very cm mu'* observation. And 
he (Mr. D.) sinceiely wished the hon. 
gentleman might not be an instance ot 
the truth of his own maxim. He said, 
(( keep me from my friends, and I will 
take care of my enemies.” No doubt 
the hon. gentleman did his best ; but ne- 
ver was any man more unfortunate in ail 
the observations he had made; for the 
whole tendency of his speech went to cut 
to pieces those whom he wished to pro- 
tect. Every observation which bad fallen 
from him exposed the flanks of the di- 
rectors to the fire of those enemies against 
whom he had taken up the cudgels. 
There was another expression of the hon. 
gentleman whkli also failed of its object. 
The hon. guitUmun hail accused his iMr. 
Dixon’s, lion, and h allied fuend with 
having embiared lanou** objects m one of 
his resolutions, in order to catch different 
persons. Now he ,'Mr. D.J u listed that 
there was no gentleman iu this court with 
his eyes and cars open, silly enough to he 
caught by any thing which hi< own judg- 
ment did not approve. The hon. gentle- 
man, therefore, was mistaken in sup- 
posing that there was any body in this 
court who could be caught by any fresh 
contrivance, as he alluded to. Having 
made these few remarks, he should not 
trouble the court any farther. He was 
decidedly for. the question moved by his 
worthy and learned friend, that it be re- 
ferred to the directors to examine how 


far the institution had answered the pur- 
pose intended. 

The Chairman then addressed the court, 
and said, that after tli i- subject had occu- 
pied so much time in disru&sion, and af- 
tei nearly three days were exhausted in 
iti examination, the opinion he had at 
d st expressed was in no degree altered. 
He w.ts still cominced in bis own nnud, 
notwithstanding all lie had heard m the 
course of the debate, that this motion for 
inquiry could answer no good purpose. 
At so late an hour of the day, he had no 
disposition to trouble the court with a re- 
capitulation of the grounds of his opinion : 
but as much stress had been laid by the 
hon. gentleman who opened this debate, 
upon the particular speech of one of the 
directors who piesided at Hailey bury col- 
lege, he thought it was but fit that other 
speeches of a more recent date should lie 
read by the clerk. 

Mr. Ilume . I protest against reading 
any papers that are not in the hands of 
the court of proprietors. 

The Chairman resumed, and said that 
these speeches were before the proprietors. 
The proceedings at the examinations at 
the college weic before the proprietors, 
and he would take leave to have them 
read, not having been done before, with 
a view to put the court of proprietors iu 
possession of the present state of the col- 
lege. There weie thiee speeches upon 
the last three examinations ; and if the 
court would suffer them to be read, they 
would shew the sentiments entertained 
by the professors upon the present state 
of the college, and the inexpediency of 
interfering to distuib what was doing so 
well. 

IMr. Kinnaird spoke to order. He had 
no objection to any gentleman's readme 
any paper, as a pait of his speech. But 
if the hon. chairman was about to have 
documents read by the clerk, which were 
not in the possession of the proprietors, 
and which were confined solely to the 
knowledge of the directors, he (Mr. K.) 
must in«M that the proprietors had a 
light to call foi any other document*, 
which the. thought mces-ury to the elu- 
cidation ot rlh' subject. He \\,i< sure the 
lion, chan man would feel t lint hi* hon 
friend did not by any means wish to test 
tlie accusation of the tolled upon the do- 
num nt all nth d to. His lion, friend only 
lead that document tor the purpose ot 
'hewing that the (barges were founded 
upon documents existing at the time, and 
by no means to prejudice the question as 
to the present state of the college. He 
had no objection to the hon. chairman’^ 
producing these documents if he though* 
they were an answer at all to the objr 
which his hon. friend had in view’ whui 
he read the paper referred to. 
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The Chairman begged to say, that the 
particular documents he proposed to read, 
were the reports of the speeches delivered 
at the last three examinations, and as 
they were in the hands of the proprietors, 
he hoped there would he no objection to 
their being read. Doubtless many of the 
proprietois had not had an opportunity of 
perusing them ; and when a great ques- 
tion of this kind had taken up three 
days discussion, and when so many im- 
portant consequences might arise from the 
result, it was very fit that the proprietors 
should have them read. They were not 
long, and would not take up five minutes, 
altogether. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, that if any part of 
these papers were to be read, it was but 
fair that the whole should be laid before 
the com t. 

Mr. Impey said, nothing could be mote 
proper than when certain documents were 
read on one side of the question, which 
were supposed to be unfavourable to the 
college, that another document should be 
read oh the other side of the question, 
which was favourable to it. The lion, 
gentleman might rest assured that the 
whole of the reports would be read. But 
if the court were to sit for several days, 
upon this debate, and it should be found 
proper to read particular documents on 
one side of the question, it was but rea- 
sonable and fair that other documents 
should be read on the other side. There 
could be no objection to the course pro- 
posed by the hon. chairman, if the pro- 
ceedings of the court were to be conduct- 
ed with any thing like candour and fair 
dealing, 

Mr. Hume submitted whether it was 
proper for the hon. gentleman to read 
parts of documents without reading the 
whole. The hon. chairman seemed dis- 
posed to give ouly the report of the col- 
lege council of December 1815. He (Mr. 
H.j wanted to have all the documents laid 
before the court, with a view to enable 
them to judge wliat the directors were 
about. He must protest against garbling 
s»d reading only such parts of the papers 
as suited the purpose of the directors. If 
the whole were read, he could have no 
objection to the admission of any docu- 
ments. 

The Chairman said, he wished to have 
the documents read, merely with a view 
of shewing what were the opinions of the 
profe^t-ors and the court of directors on 
the latest occasion they had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the state of the col- 
lege. 

Mr. Kinnaird reminded the court that 
they must be on their guard against re- 
ceiving papers and documents which were 
entirely founded upon the reports of the 
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professors, they being their own histoti- 
ans aud their own panegyrists. 

The Chairman said, that in point of 
courtesy, he could read all these papers 
as a part of his speech ; and the only 
reason he called upon the clerk to read 
them, was, because that person could 
read them better than he could. They 
were the reports of the professors, who 
were, no doubt, interested in the cha- 
racter of the college ; but they were the 
reports of gentlemen who, in the dis- 
charge of their duty, were bound to tell 
thecourt of directors fairly and candidly 
the real state of that institution. These 
reports were not made with reference to 
the present question ; but the ordinary 
reports made by the professors in the 
discharge of their duty, without any view 
to the present discussion, and without 
any design of giving a false colour to the 
transactions of the college. The first 
paper he should propose to be read was 
the report of the college council of the 
18th December, 1815. 

Mr. Hume said he believed that paper 
was not before the court, and if it were 
read he had a right to call for any other 
document in possession of the directors, 
upon this subject. 

The Chairman replied, that all the 
papers he proposed to read were before 
the court. 

The reports of the 18th December, 
1815, ami 30th May, 1816, were put in 
and read as follow : — 

“ Report of the College Council, 18 l/i 
December, 1815. 

" That the council would have been 
belter justified in presenting a most fa- 
vourable report if the term had closed in 
November, there having been no childish 
disorder, the forerunner of more serious 
disturbances, during the preceding term, 
and no complaints from the neighbour- 
hood of irregularities— that the study of 
the authorities to administer discipline 
without causing irritation had not been 
unsuccessful — and the severe examples 
which the conncil had been compelled to 
make, excited no rebellious motion in 
the body of the students ; for since that 
period the college had remained in a state 
of perfect subordination. 

“ That nothing, perhaps, could prove 
more fully the capacities of the institution 
for producing essential good than the 
creditable progress which its literature 
continued to make in spite of all difficul- 
ties, interruptions and disturbances — 
the present term exhibiting specimens of 
literary excellence, if not perhaps of the 
first order, yet in an high degree respec- 
table and praiseworthy — and in the on'en- 
tal department the exertions were more 
than usually satisfactory, &c. &c. &c. 
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“ The Chairman's speech commenced 
by congratulating the students on the 
eminent proficiency which a certain por- 
tion of them had happily attained in 
different branches of literature, European 
and Oriental— remarked upon the excel- 
lence of an English essay which had been 
just read, both as to its matter and 
composition ; lie addressed the students 
who had obtained honorary distinctions 
after the following manner. ‘ You,’ 
said lie, ‘ experience now the benefits 
of application ; and the salutary conse- 
quences of having submitted to disci- 
pline — you have entered upon the path 
that leads to success, it is now open 
to you — you are only to persevere in 
the course j on have commenced here, 
and when you arrive on the Indian 
scene, a more splendid and important 
careei will present itself to you with 
the most favourable prognostics.' He 
then declared, that he could not with- 
hold his approbation from those who, 
though they had not obtained hono- 
rary distinctions, iiad been orderly in 
their conduct, and diligent in their appli- 
cations to study — lamented, that Oriental 
literatuie lull 'not been so generally at- 
tended to. lmt trusted that the study of it 
would become more universal in future. 
He noticed with great pleasure the con- 
duct of those who were termed seniors, 
and the happy effect of theii exertions 
and example— paid a high compliment 
to the principal and professors for their 
labours and zeal— alluded to the case of 
those unhappy young men who had ex- 
cluded themselves from the benefits of 
the institution, by a conduct unworthy 
of the British character, bringing dis- 
grace on themselves, and anguish on 
their families— he hoped the severe but 
necessary fate of such misguided youDg 
men would have a salutary influence on 
those he addressed. He concluded by 
impressively recommending those about 
to leave the institution, that they would 
progressively establish that high charac- 
ter which was preceding them to India, 
and which would lead them infallibly to 
honor and independence." 

“ Report of College Council, 30fA 
Hay, 1816. 

“ This report was to the following 
effect. It began by stating, that the 
council had the gratification of report- 
ing — the present term had been happily 
distinguished by a state of discipline as 
satisfactoiy as ever had been witnessed 
from the foundation of the college, the 
observance of collegiate rules and duties, 
had, on the whole, been correct and 
steady ; the conduct of the students in 
general, remarkable for a steady and re- 
spectful submission to authority ; though 
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such a favourable representation was not 
absolutely without some exceptions, aris- 
ing from those who had not derived all 
the reformation to be wished from the 
punishment of their former misconduct 
— they commended, m a peculiar manner, 
the seniors for their excellent conduct 
and example — bearing testimony to the 
good conduct of those lately admitted, 
as more correct and manly than had beeu 
usual in the first peiiod of cojlegiate 
residence. 

“ Imeference to literature, they stated, 
that the Asiatic languages had been sel - 
dom cultivated with greater zeal and 
success — lamenting that their report of 
European literature could not be perhaps 
quite so favourable as in some former 
periods — they hoped such a feeling would 
not be permanent nor prevail to such a 
degree as to defeat the wise and liberal 
view’s, which embraced a sound European 
education as the essential object of the 
institution ; expressing, that, although 
the general current of emulation had run 
in that direction not unusually strong, 
yet many instances of highly creditable 
and meritorious services were to be found 
in the department of classical and mathe- 
matical literature, and that it might 
safely be affirmed there had been a gene- 
ral disposition to pursue some branch of 
knowledge or other — the instances having 
been very rare of any abandonment of 
all literary application. 

“ The Chairman terminated the day in 
commendation of the general exertions 
displayed by the college — thanking the 
principal and professors for the skilful 
and scientific discharge of their duty — 
entreating the students to a full exertion 
of their several talents, and a studious 
attention to the statutes and regulations 
— inciting those about to leave the insti- 
tution, by every motive of honor and 
policy to obtain the proud and conscious 
dignity of rectitude. He strongly recom- 
mended those who remained to consult 
their own interest, the feelings and 
anxious solicitude of their friends, and 
act up to what they themselves expected, 
and what those friends felt for them. 
He lamented that the regulations did not 
admit of a prize being awaidrd to Mr. 
Boulderson for his great proficiency in 
Sanscrit, because he was not a Madras 
student, but held up so shining an ex- 
ample as most worthy of imitation, and 
concluded by taking an affectionate fare- 
well.” 

Mr. Jackson asked whether these pa- 
pers were laid before the court of pro- 
prietors at the last quarterly court but 
one, namely in September ? 

The Chairman said he had no dfubt 
that they were upon the table of the 
court at that time. 

Vot. IV. 2 A 
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The report of the college council of the 
18th December 1816* was then put in ami 
read as follows 

“ Substance of the College Council Re- 
port on the 1 fith December , 1816. 

“ They found themselves relieved from 
offeriug detailed accounts of the college 
discipline, as the monthly icports fur- 
nished regular and minute infoimatb-n. 
No case of misconduct had lately oc- 
curred, sufficiently aggravated to call for 
censure affecting the term or the appoint- 
ment of the offenders — they pi o fosse d 
that great improvements were observable, 
and the college, on the whole, exhibited a 
gratifying aspect of propriety and order — 
some little difficulties indeed which the 
council had to encounter had occun ed 
in the latter end of the term ; but too 
partial In thcr extent and too short in 
their duration to have made any serious 
example necessary. They announced the 
term to have been remarkable for a praise- 
worthy spirit of industry and emulation 
in many individuals and in various de- 
partments of literature. 

“ The Chairman congratulated the 
East India Company, the principal, the 
professors and the oriental visitor on the 
progress and prospects of the students — 
he regretted that there should have been 
even the least irregularity observable 
respecting regular attendances at chapel 
and elsewhere, while the general good 
order and morality was so much to be 
commended. 

41 He commented on the great improve- 
ment in literature, and especially in the 
native languages ; and was particulail) 
dcsiious of marking his sense of Messrs. 
Boulderson and Moiris’s super-eminent 
attainments in the Sanscrit ; which was 
the more eminently creditable, as, from 
the rules of the college, they had not a 
stimulus in expecting prizes of distme- 
tinction. Impiessing on those who re- 
mained as well as those who were about 
to leave the college, the incalculable ad- 
vantages of moral principles and good 
education, he concluded by committing 
them all to the countenance and protec- 
tion of a beneficent providence/’ 

The Chairman then said that lie was 
a little anxious that the court of proprie- 
tors should he in possession of these 
papers, because they were not made for 
the occasion ; but declaratory of the state 
ot the college at those respective dates, 
almost up to the present t : me; and he 
now put it to the eood sense of the pro- 
prietor', whether, seeing as they must, 
from these documents, that things were 
going on a> well as they possibly could, it 
wonld be expedient or convenient to dis- 
turb the present order of the establish- 
ment, by calling upon the court of direc- 
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tors to institute an inquiry, under the 
circumstances stated in these papers. The 
court of proprietors might be alined that 
the directois felt a lively inteie.-t in the 
welfare of the college: and if they had 
the least idea of any existing mischief or 
impropriety, it would be their bounden 
duty, as a matter of course, to institute 
every necessary inquiry, and redrew evciy 
grievance. .As a matter of personal in- 
terest it was an object with some of the 
directois to take care that the college wa 6 - 
well conducted ; for many ot them had 
their friends and lelatives there; and this 
consideration, independent of the duty 
which they owed to the court of pit'piie- 
tors, would make them alive to e\ety 
transaction at Hertfoid. Under all those 
circumstances, he hoped that gentlemen, 
would not think the motion now made 
was at all necessary. In all events, in liis- 
view of the case, he should certainly vote 
against it. 

Mr. Kinnaird thought that as these 
were the leports of the professors them- 
selves, they ought to have no weight 
with the court. 

The Chairman . — These three reports 
are certainly the reports of tin. professors 
themselves, and I trust they will have 
their due weight with the court. 

Mr. Hume denied having ever seen the 
papers which had been j u«t read, although 
the lion. Chairman had said that they were 
before the couit ut pioprietors. It ap- 
peared to him that the lion Chairman 
must be under some mistake upon the 
subject. For certainly they were never 
sent to him (Mr. Hume), nor did he 
clearly understand that they were actually 
laid before the geneial couit ot pioprie- 
tors. He did, indeed, hold in his hand 
the report to which he (Mr. t* nine) al- 
luded in support of his argument ; but 
this was the first time he had heard of 
the papers now submitted to them. In- 
deed, he believed, that in the ordinary 
course of business, these papers would 
not be laid before the court until Sep- 
tember next, he was, however, happy 
to hear them read now, by way of an- 
ticipation; because every word ot them 
went to suppoit the proposition for in- 
quiry. From these it appeared, according 
to his understanding of them that the 
disturbances had stilt been going on so 
late as November last. 

The Chairman said hat what was al- 
luded to in the ieport which the hon. 
gentleman caught up, as evidence cf the 
continuance of disturbance, was not at all 
a serious matter. It was only something 
about s<juibs on the 5th November. 

Mr. Hume — An inquiry will shew what 

it was. 

Mr. Lowndes attempted to speak ; but 
w as stopped by the cry of Spoke / spoke / — 
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Order', order! “ To speak, or not to 
.speak : tlmt is the miestion .” — (A hin^h ! 
fjifpstion ' question ') 

Mr. f feeding requested permission to 
say a lew worth upon this important 
subject, but being unused to address a 
public asse . bly, be relied upon the in- 
dulgence of the court for a considerate 
he <n ini'. — ( Hear ! hear !) He announced 
himself as a warm friend of the East India 
Company ; and, conceiving that the es- 
tablishment at Heitford College was 
intimately connected with its interests, 
he approved of the general principle of 
that institution *. hut he must confess that 
he entertained strong objections to its 
<letaii>. That the institution of this 
college was right, as a matter of expe- 
dient'} , he would candidly admit ; for it 
was pioper, in his opinion, that the Com- 
pany should have in this country a semi- 
nary for European literature. He, how- 
ever, lamented that it did not embrace 
more general objects, and that it was not 
established upon more liberal principles. 
The intention, however, of the Ea*t-Iu(iia 
Company »n founding such an institution, 
was highly hunoiablu and meritorious. 
It became them, as a Company possessing 
&o much power, to make the experiment 
at least of founding an institution of 
learning for the dissemination of general 
knowledge. As a friend to the great ob- 
ject of enlightening the human mind, he 
would have given his complete and cordial 
approbation ot this institution, had its 
plan been formed upon that foundation. 
Having said that he was" a friend to the 
establishment of the college upon its 
general principle, he heartily wished that 
he could go on further and say, that he 
approved of its details. But he was stopped 
short by that act of parliament which had 
laid restrictions upon those benefits which 
it was calculated to produce as an institu- 
tion of learning, and crippled its efforts 
for the dissemination of general know- 
ledge. It appeared to him that these re- 
strictions formed an insuperable bar, to 
the attainment of that good, which the 
college was capable of producing. It was 
not for him to inquire into the reasons 
which might have induced the East-lndia 
Company to consent to the introduction 
of a compulsory clause into the act of 
parliament, by which students were 
obliged to spend two years at the college. 
But to him, at least, it appeared that their 
consent to this restriction was unwise 
and inexpedient. He had rather they had 
been the real friends of the college by 
setting their faces against the introduction 
of this compulsory clause ; because if the 
institution had really any pretensions to 
the merits claimed for it by its advocates, 
the very idea of compulsion would defeat 
its object, and make it a place the last 
that would be cho-cn by parents, as a 


matter of taste, for the education of their 
sons. But, then, how did the argument 
stand upon the directois* own shewing ? 
They stated that their principal desire in 
establishing the college w as for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the high political 
interests of the East-ludia Company ; by 
giving th ir servants the whole of their 
European education in England, and 
keeping them under their own eye for a 
certain time. But did this prove that 
they were bound to consent to this com- 
pulsory clause ? Certainly not j because, 
to make out that pioposifion they were 
obliged to prove that there was no other 
establishment, or institution of learning 
in this count! y, that could afford so good 
an education as that at Hai'eybury. This 
seemed to him to hate been a preliminary 
proposition, which ought necessarily to 
have been made out, before the directors 
adopted the plan of this new college. 
Unless, therefore, this point was clearly 
established, the directors failed in their 
argument. 

Another argument was, that this in- 
stitution became necessary in consequence 
of that evil which the Marquis Wellesley 
had complained of, and which was the 
inducement to that nobleman to establish 
his college at Calcutta ; namely, that se- 
ven'll of the servants of the Company were 
sent out to India at too early an age, and 
before they were sufficiently grounded in 
those material points of education which 
were necessary to the due discharge of 
their duty, ami the maintenance of the 
Company’s best interests. Well then, 
admitting the force of this argument, and 
admitting that the necessity for a college 
existed, he should be glad to know what 
sufficient reason could be urged for the 
introduction of this compulsmy clause 
which made it imperative upon the stu- 
dents to go to that college ? It appeared 
to him that no sufficient reason could be 
urged for so unwise a regulation. In the 
general view he had of the education of 
youth, it occurred to him that the college 
should depend for it3 recommendation 
and favour, even with this court, more 
than with the British public, on its own 
intrinsic merits, instead of having recourse 
to a compulsory -statute for it* success. 
It was upon this ground that he wished 
for some gieat amendment io the college, 
as the only mean*, of silencing every ob- 
jection to its establishment; and upofl 
this general principle he wished the court 
of directors should make some inquiry 
how far it had answered the end pro- 
posed. 

There was another objection more se- 
rious than any which came under his 
notice: serious, because it mm c particu- 
larly concerned the relation in which 
the Company stood with the public and 
the British empire, it appeared to him, 

2 A 2 
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that for the last three or four years, 
some serious attempts had been made to 
undermine the credit of the Company in 
the opinion of the public, and to declare 
that it was incapable of managing the 
affairs of the British empire in India. 
He more particularly alluded to the lan- 
guage of the statutes of the college by 
which the East India Company had been 
compelled to yield their own conti ol over 
the power of the professors in that in- 
stitution. This concession was the more 
extraordinary, when he recollected the 
auxiety which the hon. ex-diiector (Mr. 
Grant) had manifested in preserving the 
independence and privileges of the Com- 
pany. It was surprising that that hon. 
gentleman, who had alwa>s stood in the 
gap when the interests of the Company 
were attacked, should yield to a measure 
that aimed a deadly blow at the vital in- 
terests of this institution — an institution 
for which he had always shewn a fatherly 
attention and a parental tenderness. It 
was necessary, perhaps, that he should 
call the recollection of the court (for some 
of them might not be aware of it), to that 
provision of the charter act of parliament 
which had reference to this college. 
That act of parliament had ordained that 
the civil servants of the Company should 
spend two years at Haileybury College. It 
ordained, likewise, that the college should 
be governed by rules aud regulations 
framed by the court of directors, with the 
sanction of the board of control. Then 
came the regulation upon which he rented 
his strongest objection to the details of 
this institution; because it aimed indi- 
rectly at the power of the Company itself. 
He meant that tegulation which enabled 
a majority of six professors to expel any 
number of students for any act of insu- 
bordination, without allow imr them the 
privilege of appeal to the couit of dilec- 
tors or the board of control ; and, a* if 
this was not enough, it was followed up 
by a power to which he would not give a 
name — the power, not merely of expelling 
the students, but of rendering them in- 
capable of ever being admitted, under any 
circumstances, into any department of 
the Company’s service. Why, what was 
the natural -conclusion which this argu- 
ment held out ? It was this ; — that the 
court of directors, who arrogated to them- 
selves the power of appointing a governor 
general for India, had not wisdom or 
energy enough to reverse the sentence of 
six piotcssors, eveu though justice and 
humanity demanded that it should be re- 
versed. cly the court of directors 
must have been asleep when they lent 
themselves to this concession. The de- 
duction. to be drawn from this weakness 
was quite obvious. It either argued im- 
becility or a want or virtue . for, could it 
be imagined that the directors of the East- 


India Company, who controled aud go- 
verned a large portion of the habitable 
globe, and claimed to themselves the wis- 
dom of providing for the happiness of 
millions of people, had not vigour enough 
to rescue a schoolboy from oppiession, 
or had not so much viitue as six clergy- 
men, to enable them to superintend the 
prosperity of their own college ? This 
oversight in the directors was the more 
extraordinary, when it was notorious that 
they exercised the undisputed power of 
res to ling any military servant who had 
been dismissed for imputed misconduct. 
Upon what principle, then, did they de- 
prive themselves of the power of protect- 
ing their civil servants ? By an unjust 
sentence of six clergymen, the fortune of 
a deserving young man might be blasted 
for ever, and the directors had not the 
power of rescuing him from his fate. 
Upon what principle of equity did they 
give that protection to the officers of their 
army which they withheld from their 
civil servants ? 

On this ground, therefore, he hoped 
and trusted that the court of directors 
would consider this question a little more 
maturely. He should be glad to see the 
college of Haileybury, not only the orna- 
ment of India, but the pride of the British 
government. The directors might he 
assured that it could not be supported by 
compulsion. They must let it stand upon 
its own merits ; for upon that footing 
alone could it hope for success. He con- 
juied them, therefore, by every argu- 
ment of self-interest, to accede to the 
motion of inquiry. He voted for that 
question, because he thought it a measure 
of expediency as well as necessity. As a 
warm friend of thegeneiul system of the 
college itself, lie thought the inquiiy ad- 
visable : and most happy should he be to 
see the college at Hertford an ornament 
to the directors, as well as an ornament 
to the British and India service . — ( Hear ! 
hear / hear !) 

Mr. Grant said that as the hon. and 
learned gentleman, who brought forward 
this question, was about to wind up the 
debate, he (Mr. Grant) must request per- 
mission to make one or two observations, 
by way of explanation and answer to what 
had fallen from the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hume) who had opened the proceedings* 
on that day. He did not wish to inter- 
rupt the reply of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, but he felt it to be his bounden 
duty to offer something in answer to the 
extraordinary propositions advanced in 
the course of the debate. The whole 
argument of the hon. gentleman was one 
series of attacks upon the college and upon 
the court of directors; and more par- 
ticularly upon (Mr. Grant) himself. He 
anxiously wished, therefore, for an op- 
portunity of exculpating himself, and of 
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lefuting every one of those charges, which 
the hon. gentleman had bi ought forward. 
If the court would indulge him with a 
hearing, it would afford him a great satis- 
faction ; and he assured them that, late 
as the hour was, he should take up very 
little of their time, although it was quite 
out of his power to do justice to his sen- 
timents in that time which could be af- 
forded him uuder the pressure of the 
question. If, however, the court thought 
this too great a favour to bestow upon 
him, he only implored them not to con- 
clude, because of his own silence, that 
the statements made by the hon. gentle- 
man were true. But if the opportunity was 
afforded him of reply, he pledged the lit- 
tle credit which he possessed with the 
court, that he would refute every one of 
the charges brought forward by the hon. 
gentleman ; at least every one of those 
that applied personally to himself. He 
was on the judgment of the court, whe- 
ther he should go on or sit down ? If 
they did not allow him to proceed, he 
only hoped they would not take the state- 
ments of the hon. gentlemau for granted, 
and that they would suspend their judg- 
ment and opinion, until they had an op- 
portunity of hearing the other side. 

Mr. Jackson said that as the hon. ex- 
director had appealed to the candour of 
the court, whether they would hear him 
or not, it was for them to decide upon 
the appeal. According to his (Mr. J’sJ 
idea of the order of proceedings in that 
and every other public assembly, it was 
quite irregular for any gentleman who 
had once deliveieil his sentiments at 
length upon the subject matter in debate, 
to be allowed the privilege of a reply. 
The utmost latitude allowed to a person 
in that situation, could not extend beyond 
a mere explanation of some part of his 
speech, which had been misunderstood. 
If the privilege of reply was allowed to the 
hon. ex-director, it w as impossible to say 
to what length the debate might extend ; 
for certainly every other gentleman who 
had spoken upon the subject, had a right 
to claim the same privilege. But as the 
hon. ex- director desired, as a matter of 
favour, an opportunity of expressing his 
sentiments still further; and, inasmuch 
as he (Mr. J.) had expressed a desire to 
hear every thing that could be said on the 
subject, before he was called on to reply, 
he would put one proposition to the hon. 
gentleman’s candour and justice. The 
hon, gentleman knew very well, that by 
the time he had delivered his sentiments, 
the greater part of the court would have 
vanished ; and, therefore, he (Mr. J.) 
might as well at this moment surrender 
the question into his hands as put it at the 
hour at which the hon. gentleman would 
have done speaking: but if the hon. 
gentleman would, in that spirit of can- 


dour that sometimes characterised his 
speeches, prevail upon his learned friend 
Mr. Impey to waive the previous ques- 
tion, he (Mr. J.) would give up all oppo- 
sition to the hon. gentleman’s being heard 
in reply. 

Mr. Dixon said, that if the lion, ex- 
director sought to go into the general 
argument over again, after having once 
delivered his sentiments at length, he 
must hold it to he the most unfair pro- 
ceeding in the world : because the hon. 
gentleman might take occasion in the 
course of his speech to cast imputations 
upon him (Mr. D.) and upon any other 
member of the court ; and he should not 
be allowed the privilege of answering 
them. 

Mr. Jackson said, that if the lion, ex- 
director merely wished to confine himself 
to explanation, he (Mr. J.) should not 
oppose his being heard. 

Mr. Grant said, that in the first place, 
as to the appeal made by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, he (Mr, G.) had no 
power to control his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Impey) in the course he 
should follow. He had no power over 
any body to consent to any thing con- 
trary to his own inclination : nor did he 
chuse to put himself in the situation of 
being refused a hearing on that ground — 
with respect to the other point, namely, 
whether he meant to go into the general 
question, or confine himself merely to 
explanation, he had only to say, that 
the charges preferred against him, per- 
sonally, by the hon. gentleman were so 
mixed up with the general argument, 
that it was impossible for him to answer 
those charges without referring to many 
points in the general discussion. He 
felt that in claiming the privilege of this 
reply, he was open to the objections 
that had been made, which he must admit 
were perfectly reasonable : but, on the 
other hand, it was extremely hard upon 
him to sit down in patient silence under 
the very heavy charges which had been 
brought against him. He was very un- 
willing to trespass upon the court ; but 
if they indulged him with a hearing, he 
would endeavour to confine himself within 
as narrow a compass as possible. But 
as he must confess, candidly, that at all 
events lie must take up a good deal of 
the time of the court, he wished them 
to consider their own convenience ift 
granting the indulgence (a general cry of 
adjourn / adjourn /) . 

Mr. Kinnaird , as to the point of or- 
der, submitted to the court, whether it 
was fair or reasonable that the hon. cx- 
director should be allowed the privilege 
of making a second speech without at 
least granting the same privilege to other 
persons; there were many gentlemen 
who might feel disposed to imitate tlu. 
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example of the hon. ex-director ; and 
therefore he put it to the court whether 
they would give countenance to so in- 
convenient a precedent. If the hou. gen- 
tleman had the opportunity of remarking 
upon the speeches which had fallen from 
the gentlemen on this side the court, 
with what justice could they be tefused 
an opportunity of re-inforcing their ar- 
guments ? He (Mr. K.) should be very 
sorry to say or do any thing unkind : but 
he must remind the court that the 
first stone Was thrown by the hon. ex- 
director. 

Mr. Dixon moved that this debate be 
adjourned to a futuie day. 

Mr. Lowndes opposed the adjourn- 
ment as extiemely unfair and unjust, it 
was for the purpose merely of giving 
the hon. ex-diiector an opportunity of 
answering the arguments of his worthy 
friends on the other side of the court. 

Mr. Jackson said, that as his lion, 
friend (Mr. Dixou) had niotcd an ad- 
journment, he should only say a word 
upon that question. After three days of 
liberal inquiry, he was persuaded that 
neither the directors, the public, nor the 
court of proprietor, would think a few 
additional hours ill spent in further dis- 
cussion, provided they were afforded for 
the purpose of doing justice, and afford- 
ing satisfaction to all parties For him- 
self, he could say, that he had a sincere 
desire to hear every thing which could be 
urged upon this subject. In a case of 
this importance he should be the last 
person to moot points of order ; and 
therefore, though the hon. ex-director 
bad no right to offer any thing bevond ex- 


planation to the court, he should waive 
that objection to Ins being heard, in the 
spirit of that declaration which he fiist 
made, that he was willing to it-ceive with 
attention and respect every thing that 
coukl be urged by all p (A general 

cry of adjourn ! adjourn 

Mr. Putt ison upon the question ot 
adjournment, begged to say a few words. 
He should not trespass upon the court 
for more than a minute. It was impos- 
sible to jesist the motion for adjourn- 
ment ; for however dangerous the prac- 
tice might be of adopting an improper 
precedent, still it was expedient for the 
purposes of substantial justice, that the 
hon. ex-director should be heard in his 
defence against the very offensive charges 
made by the hon. proprietor. However 
it might be inconsistent with the exact 
rules of legularity that the lion, ex-di- 
rector should be heard, still common 
candour and common justice demanded 
that the hon gentleman should be heard 
in his own defence. He (Mr. P.) also 
proposed to offer himself to the atten- 
tion of the court, and if the motion of 
adjournment should be carried, he should 
reserve to himself the pleasure of speak- 
ing on another day : and he therefore 
begged that he might not be considered 
as forfeiting his right so to do. He now 
only rose to speak to the question of ad- 
journment, which he thought, in common 
candour, honesty, and fairness, ought to 
be leccived unanimously. 

It was then agreed, that the debate 
should be adjourned untii March 4th, ant-, 
the court adjoin net! accordingly. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


The Hindu College is stated to be in a 
state of great forwardness, and it was 
expected that on 2d January, the persons 
appointed would commence their instruc- 
tions. 

lire Asiatic Society met on the 9th 
December, for the purpose of electing 
' ice presidents and a committee of pa- 
pers for the ensuing year. Lord Moira 
was present, and the vice presidents of 
the preceding year were re-elected with 
the addition of the Hon. Sir E. East. 
Captain Locket was elected a member of 
the committee of papers in the room of 
Dr. Hare, and Baron De Sacy and Along. 
Lattgles, honorary members of the Socie- 
ty. The eminent accomplishments of 
these gentlemen in oriental literature 


highly merited this tribute of respect. 
The following papers aud curiosities were 
brought to this meeting, A statement o( 
the range of the thermometer in Kema- 
oon by Major Thomas. It extends from 
1st January to 23d June 1816. In the 
morning at eight A. M. the lowest is 27° 
in January, and the highest in June 85«. 

Dr. Tytler read a paper on the exist- 
ence of a disease which he considered in- 
digenous to the island of Jara, but its ra- 
vages are more particularly felt at Soura- 
baya. Contrary to all medical history 
and experience hitherto known, it is re- 
presented to have an epidemic character, 
and is communicated not in the usual way 
but through the medium of the atmos- 
phere, from some peculiarity iu which all 
classes of people are affected by it. For- 
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tunately the island itself produce's a cure 
for the spontaneous and deplot able mala- 
dy in question. It is a species of pepper 
called b\ th Javanese eumo<tkus, by the 
Dutch curt urn a, and by the natives of 
India cufmb chcena. A drachm and 
a halt of this substauce finely pow- 
dered taken in a gla^s full of water 
three times a day is reckoned a specific, 
and effects a cure in the space of ten or 
fourteen day*. The singular facts com- 
municated in tin-* paper, unlit attention, 
and the paiticular nature of the disease 
and the general etiitacy of the medicine 
employed, would toim an interesting sub- 
ject of more rigid investigation. 

A drawing of the filing squirrel of 
Dindigul, had been received from Colonel 
Mackenzie 

Dr. Tyler also read an account of a 
curious ca*e of a diseased biain, and pre- 
sented several specimens of Javauese arms 
and impitinents ; a piece of Tufa with the 
impression of a foot found at Java was 
presented by Major Griffiths, and speci- 
mens of minerals and vegetables from 
Hinialaja by the President. 

We meet with a sentence in a work 
published by J. V. Klaproth, at Balm, 
in 1811, in which he acquaints u* with 
the opinion of Klapioth «he chemist con- 
ceruingtht substance emploml iu making 
the Ju Yee of the Chinese. 

“ The appe nance of a fragment of Yu 
which I brought fiom China, cominced 
my father that this celebrated stone is our 
Nephrit — Lapis Nephiiticus, the Tartaric 
and Igurish yas/iam, Mongalmn 

Gass , and the Russian Jaschma 

Dr. D. White of Bombay having trans- 
mitted a packet containing the seeds of 
some scarce and valuable plants to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, the 
thanks oi the Society were voted to him 
at a general meeting on the 10th of June. 

We are able to publish a few further 
particulars ot the very fine harboiu lately 
discoveied by Mr, Kelly, in the Henrietta 
packet, on the east side of the South Cape 
of Van Diemen’s Land. Its entiance is 
about five miles ; its southern extremity, 
called its South Head, lying in lat. 43^ 
30* S. It runs into the country about 
20 miles, and is calculated to afford a 
safe shelter to vessels in bad weather. 

The Governor of New South Wales re- 
ceived a note from a settler in the month 
of April, 1*16, piesenting a Swedish 
turnip weighing thoty pounds ; a speci- 
men of the favourable soil and climate of 
the colony. In England this root resists 
the most severe frosts, whilst in New 
South Wales it bears heat and drought 
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better than any other culinary vegetable ; 
the root* there weigh from four to thirty 
pounds, and the tops grow from two to 
six feet high. The crop tiom which this 
root was selected as the largest, was re- 
maikably fine, though sown in a most 
exposed situation. The Swedish turnip 
would appear worthy of a regular trial in 
India, and no doubt the Horticultural So- 
ciety at Calcutta will endeavour to intro- 
duce it to general growth. 

Professor Leslie, proceeding in his ex- 
periments, has made a fuither discovery, 
that parcin d oatmeal has a much stronger 
capacity of absorling moisture than the 
substances he had u^ed before. Three 
quarters of a pound froze nearly a quarter 
of a pound of watei , and preserved it 
nearly twenty hours in the form of ice. 
A quantity of the meal one foot in dia- 
meter, and little more than one inch deep, 
froze a pound and a quarter of water. In 
the former experiment the meal absorbed 
the 18th part of its weight without losing 
more than one third of its desiccatory 
power. 

On July 11th, 181G, notwithstanding the 
seventy of the wcatner, His Excellency 
the Governor and Staff, accompanied by 
Mis Honor the Lieutenant Governor, the 
Judge Advocate, and Captain Gill, the 
principal Engineer, proceeded to the South 
Head, where (evety thing being in readi- 
ness for the occasion) Hi* Excellency was 
pleased to lay the foundation stone of a 
most useful building, intended for the se- 
veral pui poses of a Signal aud Light- 
house, and a Guard -house and Barrack 
tor a small military detachment. The 
centre of this building, we understand, 
is to be raised sixty- five feet above the 
level of the eminence on which it is 
placed, and will form a tall pyramidal 
tower ; on the top of which a light is to 
be placed for the direction of vessels ap- 
proaching the coast, which, from its ele- 
vation, will be seen at an immense dis- 
tance at sea, and be an object handsome 
to behold trom the town of Sidney. The 
wings of the building are to form the 
Guaid -bouse and Barrack. 

Huge blocks of excellent stone are pre- 
pared for this edifice, and afford the 
strongest assurance that it will prove a 
perinauent security for all vessels that 
may approach the coast. 

To this building, which opens the pros- 
pect of a monument for future ages to 
contemplate with pride, His Excellency 
gave the name of Macquarie Tower , 
and when considered with a view to the 
commercial interests and foreign inter- 
course of this Colony, it cannot fail of 
proving a most valuable and important 
acquisition. 
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inscription of the Signal and Light- 
fcOOffe, by the Architect : — 

*fhe centre of this handsome building 
is to be raised sixty -five feet above the le- 
vel of the eminence ou which it is placed, 
and will form a square base or pedestal 
with a circular tower, crowned with a 
frieze, on which will be carved the four 
winds in alto relievo , distributing their 
different good and evil qualities from their 
drapery, as they appear to fly round the 
tower, above which there will be a cor- 
nice and lanthera, with a revolving light, 
the whole forming an appropriate capital 
to the tower ; on the inside is intended to 
be a geometrical stone stair-case leading 
up to the lanthern, and two basso re- 
lievos will be on the pedestal. The wings 
of the building are to foim the guard- 
house and barrack. — Sydney Gazette. 

An animal hitherto unknown here to 
the European colonist, accompanied by 
two of its young, was fouud a fortnight 
ago at Cox’s River, in the new discovered 
country. From its general conformation 
it may be pronounced a species of the 
Jerboa tribe. Its resemblance is about 
midway between that of the rabbit and 
the rat, the ears short and erect, like 
those of the former, the head longer, like 
that of the latter, as is also the tail, 
which is very long, but terminating with 
a thick fur; the weight of the animal to 
all appearance not exceeding eight or nine 
ounces. It would appear to be more 
minutely classed in the following quo- 
tation from one of M. De Buff on’s an- 
notators •“ The lori y something be- 
tween a rat and a rabbit, and supposed 
by Mr. Buffon to be the same with the 
Aperia of Brazil, was the largest vivi- 
parous quadruped found at St. Domingo 
(on its discovery by Columbus). This 
species seems never to have been very nu- 
merous, and the dogs and cats of the Spa- 
niards are said long ago to have extir- 
pated it, as well as some other tribes of a 
smaller size. These, however, together 
with a pretty large lizard, called Ivana or 
Iguana, constituted the principal part of 
the animal food which the island afford- 
ed .” — Sydney Gazette. 

A curious phenomenon recently ex- 
hibited itself on board a vessel now in 
the Cove, to a party while at supper. On 
the opening of a rock oyster, the shells of 
which were forced asunder with much 
difficulty, a small fish of two inches 
length, which had been curled up in the 
place which the native inhabitant of the 
•hell had before occupied, sprung out 
upon the table, and was preserved alive 
till yesterday. Examined in a glass of 
clear salt water, the little intruder, which 
had doubtless devoured its host, the oyster, 
had a beautiful appearance when alive. 


Its great pliancy when in motion deter- 
mines its species to be cartilaginous,, 
while the back and belly, which were or- 
namented with a series of spines linked 
together by a transparent silken mem- 
brane, and its fine curling tail, displayed 
the richest beauties to the admiring eye. 
The creature was itself almost entirely 
transparent when interposed between the 
eye and the sun, and the whole body 
marked with stripes of brown and yellow, 
disposed in regular intervals ; nor was 
the head its least curious part, from its 
being surmounted with a fine crest, re- 
sembling the unindented comb of a cock. 
Many persons have seen it, and all pre- 
sume it to be a novel species. — Sydney 
Gazette. 

Two instances of the extreme virulence 
and rapidity of animal poison almost un- 
precedented in well authenticated narra- 
tive are recorded in the Sydney Gazette 
as recent information from the party at 
Bathurst plains. 

The sudden death of John Wood, a pri- 
vate of the Royal Veteran Company, on du- 
ty at that post, was owing to the bite of a 
snake, which he survived only a few mo- 
ments. The melancholy event took place 
on the 24th ultimo ; the fatal wound was 
inflicted on the foot, and the deceased, 
putting his hand upon it, had scarcely 
time to implore the blessing of God, when 
he fell upon his face, and instantly ex- 
pired. Putrescence ensued with unex- 
ampled velocity, and in a few hours the 
body of the deceased became entirely 
black. 

The malign effects of the snake poison 
has in two instances shewn itself more 
direful in the species found in the new- 
discovered mountain country than any 
other. We mentioned the melancholy 
circumstances of the instant death of the 
soldier at Bathurst, on his receiving the 
bite of one of them. A sheep belonging 
to Mr. Lawson was also bit ; it died im- 
mediately, aud exhibited symptoms of 
putrescence in a few moments after. One 
of them was known to advance from 
beneath a rock to the ceuter of a road as 
a man was passing, with the apparent in- 
tention of attacking him. They are said 
to be generally from five to six or seven 
feet long, are of a disagreeable dark colour, 
and have very large heads. 

The description of a birliiig hen egg, re- 
markable for its size, has been published 
in the Sydney Paper, as being that of an un- 
common production. Its oval dimensions 
are seven inches and a half in circumfer- 
ence ; its circuit in about the middle of 
the egg is five inches and a half ; and its 
weight three ounces and a half after it 
was boiled 
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CHINA. 

SHIPWRECK OF THE EMBASSY. 

The following is an extract from a pri- 
vate letter. 

Batavia .' — “ His Majesty's ship Alce^te 
was v\ Kicked in the Stiaits ot Caspar, 
on the 18th of Febiuary; the officers, 
crew, and passengers, weie all saved, 
and landtd safely in Middle Island. She 
was last from Manilla; she struck 
about seven o'clock in the moi ning and 
almost immediately went down ; they 
lauded on Middle Island. 

“ His Excelleucy Lord Amherst, and 
his loulship’s suite, arrived at Batavia on 
the 22d February in three open boats, 
and it happening that some British ves- 
sels weie then lying in the roads, ready 
for mm, the Ternate was dispatched the 
following morning to Middle Island to 
bring away the officers and crew of his 
Majesty’s ship Alceste. It is hoped that 
a considerable part of the baggage and 
property may be saved from the wreck. 

“ On the arrival of the Ternate she found 
Capt. Maxwell, and about two hundred 
and twenty-five people surrounded by se- 
ven or eight hundred Malays expecting 
an attack every momeiit— they all left 
the wreck and went to Batavia in the Ter- 
nate— the Caesar of London is taken up 
at £13 per ton to take home the embas- 
sy and ship’s Company, and were to sail 
about the 9th April. During the first 
days of their stay on the island they could 
obtain uo water by digging, and were re- 
duced, when at last they succeeded, to one 
butt. His excellency, his son, and secre- 
tary at rived at Batavia on the 23d Feb. 
in good health. The Barrosa has arrived 
in safety at China. 

“The Klphinstone has been accidentally 
burnt at Whampoa. She had only deli- 
vered three chop boats of cotton. Capt. 
Heaviside bad not lost his arm ; he has 
taken up the Aurora to bring home a 
cargo. The Wexford hud arrived at 
Canton,” 

CALCUTTA, 

Advices from the court of Delhi, 
notice the cciemony of the Durbar, at 
which the ambassador from Pegue, 
was presented to the king. A great 
many pieparations had been made for 
the eveut. When the levee was open- 
ed, his majesty appeared seated under 
a most costly canopy of embroidered 
velvet, on the Peacock throne, with 
twenty princes, standing iu submissive 
attendance before him. After the am- 
bassador had been introduced by the 


Resident, several rich pi events from 
China — some curious coins and medals ot 
Pegue— and a box containimt portraits 
and gems, &c. were laid before the king. 
His majesty was highly gratified, and in 
return, bestowed on the ambassador and 
his suite, many marks of Ins favour. 

Extract or' a letter dated Mutra, Noc. 
20, 1816.— “We have had various re- 
ports about a force matching towards 
Javpore. Geneial Browne has taken the 
command of all the troops, and I think 
iu my own mind we shall march ere long 
somewhere or other — in other respects 
we have nothing new. The weather is 
getting pleasantly cold, and all invalids 
are recovering fast.” 

The Ukhbars from Holkar’s camp to 
the 31st October, mention, that the Bhaee 
continued to keep herself in the Fort of 
Kunkeral, not having satisfied the de- 
mand of the army. A letter had been 
received by Holkar’s ministers, as tlm 
news-writer states, from the Raja of 
Nagpore; but, from the nature of its 
contents, as described in the Ukhbar, we 
can scarcely believe it to be a genuine do- 
cument. 

The Jaypore Ukhbars reach to the 7th 
November, and state that Rajah Loll 
Singh was encamped witthin six coss of 
the Jaypoor army, ready for battle; 
but that the Jaypoor troops were afraid 
of trying their strength until they obtain- 
ed a reinforcement. 

Accounts from Amritsir dated the 14tH 
October mention, that when Runjeet 
Singh was encamped at Noorpoor, his 
Vakeel had returned from Kurnaul with 
a letter and piesents from Sir David Och- 
terlony. The Sirdar Beer Singh of Rara- 
gurrah had quarrelled with the widow of 
his late brother Jooda Singh, and had ta- 
ken possession of the Fort of Dumolah. 
The widow thereupon applied to Runjeet 
Singh, and it is expected that he will in- 
crease the differences between the par- 
ties, so that after they are respectively 
weakened, he may seize the whole coun- 
try. Futteh Singh had actually applied 
to Runjeet even before it has been subju- 
gated, for the management of the Ram- 
gurrah country, and has offered to pay 
for it two lacs of rupees annually ; and to 
keep at Runjeet’s disposal a thousand 
horsemen. 

The Raolpundy Ukhbars to the 23d 
October mention, that Azeem Beg, Am- 
bassador from Mahomed Shah, had pro- 
ceeded to Delhi with letters for Mr. Met- 
calf. Meer Abootalub Khan charged with 
letters from Shoojah ul Mullick to Mah- 
mood Shahaud Futteh Khan, trad reached 
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Raolpimdy from Ludhiana, and was to 
proceed to Peshour. Cazee Amerud- 
detn, Runjeet's Ambassador had return- 
ed from Cabul to Peshour. Mahomed 
Azeera Khan, the Governor of Cashmere, 
was preparing for the appioach of Rnn- 
,ieet and his army, aud had encamped at 
Luckborry. Our latest inteliigence fiom 
the camp of Ameer Khawn is dated the 
8th October. He vv as then encamped at 
N ah era, distant about seventeen coss 
from Joudapore. The Khan declared, 
that, if possible, he would ?void hostili- 
ties with Bapoojee Sindiali. It appears 
that letters had passed between the Khan 
and Bapoojee, and that the Raja of 
Joudpore had offered two lacs of rupees, 
if Ameer would forthwith evacuate the 
Joudpore territories : but, while this 
negotiation was carried on, it seems that 
Bapojee was determined to give battle to 
the Khan, as soon as a supply of ammu- 
nition should arrive from Ajmere. 

The Delhi Ukhbars state, that Holkar 
had discharged all his Hindustani sol- 
diers, and that he had sent a peremptory 
demand to the Kotah Raja to deliver up 
Tatiah Alernker, who had taken refuge 
in his territones. 

It is said a letter fiom an officer 
of the Nagpore Subsidiary Foice, dated 
Srinuger the 28th November, men- 
tions that Letoo, the principal leader 
of the Pindaiis was advancing with 
fifteen thousand men, with the detet ini- 
tiation of carrying as much ravage and 
destruction as possible into the Raja’s 
country, and that lie had been encouraged 
by many of his followers, who had been 
dismissed from the Raja’s service, m 
consequence of his connection with the 
British Government. It is also stated, 
that the climate was becoming very unfa- 
vourable for field operations. 

Shah Shuja the ex-king of Cabul still 
remains at Loodhiana with his family. 
In his application to the British govern- 
ment for protection, it was mentioned as 
a precedent that England had recently af- 
foided an asylum to the sovereign of 
France, and had protected him against 
the power of an usurper ; they solicited 
similar refuge under a similar mistortune, 
and it was granted with every mark of 
hospitality and respect. 

A report was current at Calcutta in 
December last, that the Pindaiis liad 
again crossed the Nerbuda and entered 
Barar. 

A letter had been received from Ber- 
hampore, mentioning, that the Peiahwa’s 
army and four battalions of British troops 
had arrived at Aurungabad ; and that an 
attack had been made by the Britisb on a 
body of Pindaiis, near Bhutrooley, in 
which one hundred and fifty were killed, 
and an handl ed horses taken. 

-Our advices from Ardooy Malay arc 


dated the 1st ultimo. Two mergence** 1 -' 
had arrived at Herat with letteis hom 
Piince Hadjee Feerozud Deen, acquaint- 
ing the king, that the armv of Calhar 
Khawn had withdrawn from H^rat. 

Letteis from the Upper Provinces nc 
quiint with the seizure of all thedi- 
serteis, who lately absconded from the 
European corps at Meerut, with intention 
of entering into the service of the Raja 
of Kot Kaugrah and other native powers. 
They were caught in the rcai of Nairn, 
in consequence of the active exertions of 
Lieutenant Ross, commanding the $n- 
moun Battalion. They have since been 
conveyed back to Meerut, where they ate 
uow undergoing their trials. 

His Majesty Shah Ukbur went in pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Shah Murdan a 
few days since. On this solemn occa- 
sion, the procession was swelled by the 
presence of the principal grandees of the 
imperial Court, and as it passed the gates 
of the fort, saluted by a discharge of ar- 
tillery from the butteries. There is no 
important news from Jaypoor. The Ra- 
ja of that state, ever revolving the 
means of averting fiom his country the 
load of misery by which it is now over- 
whelmed, has issued letters summoning 
all his powerful vassals to the capital; 
and has given directions tor the augmen- 
tation of the army. Both of these in- 
junctions have, from the total waut of 
treasure, failed in the execution. Mali- 
tab Khan is still before Khooshalghur, 
and threatens to prolong the siege till the 
middle of the hot season. The Com- 
mandant of that fort has recently been 
joiued by a large reinforcement under 
Misr Sheo Nurayau and Suroop Nnrayan. 
Constant cannonades and partial skir- 
mishes occui . Mahtab is geneially, from a 
want of cavalry, worsted in the latter. 
Raja Buhadoor has pillaged a district in 
Jaypoor more than ten miles in length. 
Meer Khan yet keeps on the mask of 
friendship towards Joudpore; but mat- 
ters there appear to be coming to a crisis, 
as his vakeel has left the city ; and Ra- 
ja Maun Singh again threatens a junction 
with Bapoo Jee Smdheea. The Indor 
papers say, that a large body of Piudaris 
had recently appeared in the vicinity of 
Poonah, and carried off two hundred 
horses from the Peshwa’s stables. Our 
latest accounts leave Rmijeet Singh at 
Nadown, deeply engaged iu squeezing 
treasure from his weaker neighbours. An 
envoy from the grand vizier of Cabool has 
reached Lahore, where he is treated with 
great distinction. — We have news from 
Cabool to the 15th of November. The 
court had left the capital in order to win- 
ter at Peshavvur, and was last encamped 
at a village named Seeah Sung. Advices 
fiom Hirat intimated that Hajee Feeioz 
Ooddeen, Governor of that tit), tnged by 
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the entreaties of the inhabitants of Khu- 
rasan, who are weary of the tyranny of 
their Persian masteis, has sent his son. 
Prince Muluk Ka k im, with an army to 
Mnslmd. The foit of Kurku li.is been 
beleaguered by a son of Prince Kami an. 
Governor of Candahar. Envoys fioni 
Sindh, MoeUan, and Leiuhhad been pie- 
sented al court, aud graciously received. 
King Mahmood has written letteis to 
Slier Moohumiimd Khan, Governor to 
Leiuh, and to Ubd-oos-Sumud Kliau, of 
Daerni Deen Puufeli, requiting them on 
pain of the loyal dieplea-iuo, to de. . i 
from the hostilities in which they La,., 
been lately engaged. — Nooiten Moohr.m 
mud Khin, biotuer ot V t u Moohummti.J 
Khan, Gmernur of Perdiawur, i cm. tin: 
at the head ot atfaus inCabooi nmn-i; ti* 
absence of lu* Majesty tiow the se«t oi 

Government. W'e have no intclli_i *i 

from Moo I tan. 

Calcutta Gorcrnmeut Gazette, Janu- 
ary 9, 1817. — The campaign of Kunjeet 
Sing to the Noorporc hills has closed, and 
nothing has been done, as expected, 
against Cashmir. This wailike chief 
returned to Atnrutsir, on the 13th ultimo, 
after having, with an iron hand, oppressed 
and pillaged almost every Pergunnah situ- 
ated between Kote Kangurah and that 
city, for the purpose of realizing his de- 
mands of revenue. He aud his army left 
Chumba on the fitli of December, aud 
having marched seventeen koss over a 
rugged and stony path, reached Hurwal 
in the evening. He dispatched a strong 
detachment of ti oops in advance to take 
possession of the foils of AUimpore and 
Mating ltd da within the district of Ram- 
gudda. One toit had the temerity to fire 
upon the Raj «V> t loops, but it was soon 
silenced, and lkcr Sing, the proprietor 
of it, escaped, llunjeet Sing immediate- 
ly called together till the Zemindars and 
chief person ., and promised tliem his 
protection ! Leaving garrisons in all the 
forts, he prosecuted his march, and suc- 
cessively pa. sed Hurecana, Dusooha and 
Goondw*!. The Killadar of Dusooha 
abandoned the fort during the night, and 
it fell into the hands of the besiegers. 
Neyrs reached head-quarters, that Alum- 
pore and Maungndda had also fallen. 
Immense quantities of grain, ammunition 
and specie, were found in the fort of 
Meeauec. The inhabitant* of Ramgudda 
tied with all tin* property they could carry 
off outlie ippronchof the army. A great 
number of horse*, camels, and guus, fell 
ipfi» f v* h.m.K of the victors. Runjeet 
Sin- u, nevei thelcs.-, grievously disap- 
poime l f hc ineagieuex ami unproduc' 
uvene-s the triumph, the property 
seized being of lit rlc comparative value. 
He again a-emfcKd uU the Chiefs and 
Chowdne, made them small present*;, 
■iud iccommendcd them to coutiuue quiet^ 


ami satisfied on their estates. Beer Sing 
and Dewa Sing, of Ramgudda, fugitives, 
and expelled from their lands, aie lepre- 
sented to be in meat di»he*«>. Runjeet 
Sing Kft the great bodvof hi' armv with- 
in one stage of Amiul'ir, pioeeeding thi- 
ther attended by only a gin. d of about 
thirty simais. The I'klilu* -> *rate that 
he navelled the last seven miles in a 
bintay. 

From Dhoolprre we learn that Rana 
Keeiut Siu'ih of had become de- 

rm/ 1 i a hi' intellects in consequence of 
l.n 'i t i. tui death .>t a favorite son. An 
•iif'-i in the rhubui.5 or e subsequent 
uo+ices hi*! death, and it i* stated 
that a prison in aull.oiity had pio/teded 
fioui uui pjo.jiices to Goliad, to anangt 
evci’ timi” ic«pw ting the family of the 
ileeja-icd on an c putable footing. 

The Bachelors .vjtond Ball on ThiUo- 
day e»uiim, hts»- v.a* brilliantly attended ■, 
and tlie dancing and piomeuaiie exhibited 
the be.'t display of Calcutta beauty aud 
fashion. The unangemeiits woio admi- 
rable and the supper excellent. — the. 9. 

The officers attached to the Staff of the 
Nagpore force, who were at this presi - 
deucy, set off by Dawk on the 19th inst. 
It is said that the force is ready to take 
the field. 

On Saturday Dec. 7th, th Medical 
frieuds of Dr. Shoo] bred cave an elegant 
dinner at the town hall, on tin 1 occasion 
of hi* approach i ng depart uie for England. 
Upwards ot sixty irenilemen sat down to 
dinner; and when the cloth was removed. 
Dr. William Russell who presided, intro- 
duced the health of their worthy guest, in 
a very feeling and affectionate manner; 
and intimated, that by the letirement of 
Dr. Shoolbred the settlement was about 
to sustain a loss almost irreparable — that 
his great professional abilities and ex- 
tensive practice, had elevated him iu the 
opinion of his professional brethren ; and 
that no mau iu his liue ha4 received or 
deserved a greater share of the public 
confidence — that the institution which 
had been so long under his charge, abun- 
dantly evinced the good effects of his skill 
aud of his benevolence ; and that he 
would carry with him to his native land, 
the good wishes aud blessings of thou- 
sands who had benefited by his talents, 
and who by him had been relieved from 
their sufferings. Dr. Ku**dl concluded 
his excellent ami appropriate address, of 
which we offer this very imperfect out- 
line, by pioposing the' health of Dr. 
ohoolbred, accompanied by the wish that 
he might long enjoy health, liappines* and 
prosperity in his native country. The 
tua*t was received with enthusiasm by 
every person present ; and when the ac- 
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clamation had a little subsided, l)i . Shool- 
bred ex preyed his sense of the kindness 
of his hiciuR, in language winch denoted 
the real feelings of his UeaD ; and the 
manner in which the tiibme of respect 
shown to him, was received and acknow- 
ledged, exhinited a plea-dug instance of 
genuine sincerity mi the one hand, and 
of manly tnatitude on the other- Many 
other toisN were afterwards uiven, in- 
cludin'' the Pi nice Regent, the (-1 u*eu and 
Royal Pa-nil), and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, respect iu’1) pi needed by observations 
from the chair; and as the day justified 
a more than ordinary notice of the Earl ot 
Moira, the President t* »ok occasion to allude 
to it, in proposing his Lordship’s health, 
which was leceived with particular satis- 
faction. The eveniug passed as might be 
expected in hilarity and conviviality, and 
Dr. Slioolbrel unquestionably received 
every demonstration of esteem and re- 
spect, which his medical friends and their 
guests could manifest for his piivate or 
professional character. 

Upwards of seven hundred guineas 
have already been remitted to I relaud 
from Calcutta for the support of the Bel- 
fast institution. Tne subscriptions from 
persons icsiding under the Presidency of 
Fort William already amount to thirteen 
hundred guineas. 

On Wednesday Dec. 4, the Governor 
General held a Durbar at the Government 
House, which was attended by the Vakeels 
of the native courts, and the principal 
inhabitants of Calcutta and its vicinity. 

The Portuguese ship the Marquis of 
Anjega has imported treasure to the 
amount of twelve hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

Calcutta Times , Dec. 31, 1816. — We 
have republished below from the Cal- 
cutta Gazette a paragraph respecting Capt. 
Weathrall. We understand that on the 
piece of plate which is to be offered to 
him, the following inscription is intend- 
ed to be engraved. 

“ Presented to Capt. M. T. Weathrall 
by the Merchants of Calcutta, in testimo- 
ny of their sense of his meritorious and 
very eminent exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity, in having whilst in command of 
the ship Prince Blucher, rendered every 
practicable aid in saving the lives of a ma- 
jority of a detachment of H. M. 78th re- 
giment, who were wrecked on board the 
Frances Charlotte, on the Island of Pre- 
pares, on the night of the 5th Nov. 1816.” 

We understand that the Supreme Go- 
vernment, impressed with a just sense of 
Capt. Weathrall’s signal humanity in res- 
cuing the persons shipwrecked on the Pre- 
pays, have resolved on presenting five 
thousand rupees to that gentleman. It is. 


we also believe, the intention of the vari- 
ous Insurance Societies of this city to offer 
to Captain Weathrall’s acceptance a piece 
of Plate, with an address testifying their 
admiration of his very generous conduct 
on this distressing occasion. 

Supreme Court , Jan. 9th, 1817. 
K e tract from the Charge of Lord Chief 
Justice Eait . 

The next crime, to which I think it 
right to call your particular attention, is 
one, I am ashamed to say, of the most 
common occurrence before the court, 
though in its nature and consequences 
most flagitious and destructive to the well 
being of society; I mean the crime of 
perjury. There are two charges of this 
kind in the calendar : and without preju- 
dicing either, having no information be- 
fore me of the facts, I cannot but lament 
the grievous duty of those who adminis- 
ter the justice of the couutry to bear wit- 
ness, that there is scarcely a cause brought 
into court, which would not furnish 
grounds for one or more indictments for 
this offence. The frequency of it is no 
doubt mainly attributable to the want of 
religious and moral education amongst 
the people, for which they themselves as 
they feel that want, and are tlie principal 
sufferers by it, must be the foremost to 
supply the remedy, by liberal institutions 
for the purpose. But there is a seconda- 
ry cause which has contributed not a lit- 
tle towards the frequency of the offence; 
1 mean the disinclination which in former 
times prevailed very generally, aud still 
operates, though in a less, and I am hap- 
py to observe in a declining degree, 
amongst reputable natives, to appear as 
witnesses in a court of justice; and which 
lias led them too much to depend upon 
the testimony of inferior and dependant 
persons; as if the giving of testimony 
to the truth of facts before God, and in 
the face of their country, for the benefit 
of the injured, aud the advancement of 
justice, truth, and good faith, amongst 
men, were a mean function, unworthy of 
a man of rank, respectability, or good 
sense, and fit only for subordinate ones ; 
an idea more prejudicial, aud unworthy of 
a mau either of rank, respectability, or 
good sense, cannot be stated. The Wit- 
nesses who offer their testimony in a court 
of justice, take a share, as it were, in the 
dispensation of that awful power which 
is given to us, to protect the lives, the 
liberties, the characters, and the proper- 
ties of our fellow subjects, and to punish 
and redress alltrangressions against them. 
This consideration alone ought to elevate 
the character and feeling of every honest 
witness in his own estimation, and in 
that of his fellow subjects, that the law, 
of his country have given him the power, 
and imposed upon him the honorable 
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duty of bsaiing witness to the truth in 
these high and momentous matters. The 
witness is not the servant of the party by 
whom he is called, but the seivant of 
God and of justice. In the face of his 
couutr) men he solemnly calls for the bles- 
sing of the Almighty upon him, as he 
shall righteously declare the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
upon the issue to be tried between party 
and party. It is impossible to affix a 
higher sanction to the just performance of 
any duty : and the sanction is well wor- 
thy of the occasion, when the nature and 
extensive effects of the power and duty 
exercised by the individual witness at the 
time is duly considered. The witness, 
therefore, who previously gives false evi- 
dence in any particular, or deposes to a 
fact of which he is ignorant, whether it 
be true or not, dishonors himself in the 
highest degree; injures his own relations, 
friends, and countrymen, by rendering 
insecure, as far as his example goes, their 
lives, liberties, character, and property, 
and rejects the blessing of God upon his 
future life. I have said thus much upon 
the general nature of this offence, in or- 
der, as far as I am able,- to dispel the gross 
and fatal ignorance which prevails upon 
it among the people, numbers of whom 
are always to be found ready to sell their 
conscience to those who will pay them 
for it, or in whose service they are en- 
gaged ; by which vile traffic, both the 
giver and the taker are debased and pol- 
luted ; and both are equally subjected to 
the same severe and infamous punishment 
of the law. If indeed there be any differ- 
ence in the degree of offence between the 
perjurer and the suborner of perjury, the 
latter may justly be considered as the 
more infamous criminal, for he is not 
only guiity of every false word uttered by 
the other at his instigation, but has the 
additional guilt of having seduced him to 
his condemnation. 


Extract of a Letter, dated Camp at 
Kame, 27th of December , 1816, from 
Major Lushington, commanding the 
4th Regt . Native Cavalry. 

Having received intelligence at ten 
o’clock p. m. on the night of the 25th, 
that the Pindaris had made their appear- 
ance at Sogaum early on that day, I put 
the regiment in motion at Peepulwarree 
towaidsthat place at one o’clock on the 
morning of the 26th. Three miles from 
Peepuhvarree one of the Galloper guns 
upset, and the axletree broke. I left it 
behind, takingalong with me the Limber, 
and leaving four troopers to see it convey- 
ed to Peepulwarree bv the villagers. At 
Rajoory, after descending a stony pass, 
one of the wheels of the remaining Gal- 
loper gun fell to pieces.— I left it at Ra- 


joory with two troopers, and desired the 
head man of the place to get it convened 
within the walls of the fort. 

I reached Sogaum at seven o'clock, 
twenty-two miles, and learned that a 
body of Pindaris, between two and thiee 
thousand, had attacked that place, ami 
been beat off on the morning of the 25th, 
and left it about noon, taking the load to 
Kame in an easteily direction. Having 
made the requisite arrangements, I direct- 
ed the recruits, sick, led horses, heavy 
baggage and followers, to remain at So- 
gaurn, under the protection of the gun 
troop, and rear guard, consisting of one 
jemadar, one havildar, two naigues and 
forty troopers, and at half past seven 
o’clock, a. in. 1 proceeded on to Kame, 
twenty miles, with 350 rank and file, 
and arrived there precisely at noon. I 
was here informed the Pindaris hart halt- 
ed during the night close to the place, and 
had marched at day-light, and were sup- 
posed not to he very far distant, having 
been employed during the day, firing and 
plundering several villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. — Having already marched forty- 
three miles, I halted for three-quarters of 
an hour, to water and refresh the men 
and horses, as well as that short time 
would allow, and then proceeded in the 
same direction the Pindaris had taken. 

At Peepree, seven miles fiom Kame, I 
learnt with much satisfaction, that the 
whole body of Pindaris were halted at 
Cowah, distant about three miles from 
Peepree, and were said to be at that mo- 
ment taking their mea 1 . I pushed on a t 
a brisk pace, ami on ascending a rising 
ground, found the information literally 
correct, and the regiment within one thou- 
sand jards of the enemy. 

The surprise was complete, tlie success 
proportionate, and though the Pindaris 
were not two minutes before they were 
on their horses, and flying in various di- 
rections, yet the ground was so favoura- 
ble to pursuit, and it was kept up by the 
pursuing divisions for ten miles, with such 
ardour, that I cannot estimate their loss 
from the several reports I have received, 
at less than seven or eight hundred killed 
and wounded, together with a great num- 
ber rendered incapable of pursuing their 
plundering excursion, by the loss of their 
horses. Battiab, the man who was at 
the head of the party, escaped with about 
two hundred of the best mounted, and 
went off in a southerly direction, and I 
am of opinion, that he will scarcely be 
able to re-assemble, at the utmost, more 
than four or five hundred of his late par- 
ty ; and which I learn was estimated at 
three thousand. Including the pursuit 
and return to Cowah, I estimate the dis- 
tance gone over by the regiment, from 
one in the morning to six at night, on the 
26th, at seventy miles. 
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Though I have only one casualty to re- 
port to you, yet I feel it a most pauiful 
duty ; for in Captain Paikc the service 
has lo't a gallant ami excellent o fleer, 
and the regiment has been depiived of 
a brother o ill cer, highly 1 expected ami es- 
teemed. He fell shortly ftei I ordered 
the purMtit to commence, bj a thrust 
from a spear, which proved almost in- 
stantly fatal. 

1 marched from Cowah to this place 
this morning, and expect that part of 
the regiment, with the baggage, left at 
Sogaurn, to rejoin me to-morrow morn- 
ing. As after the fatigue the regiment 
lias undergone, a halt is most desirable, 
especially for the horses, several of which 
have died from fatigue, I shall halt at this 
place for one or two days, and then pro- 
ceed by easy marches, towards Aluued- 
nuggur. 

The Calcutta papers contain the follow- 
ing eulogium on the memory of a gallant 
officer who fell in the late war with 
Nepal. 

On Wednesday, the 28th of Feb. 1816. 
whilst gallantly opposing a desperate at- 
tack of the Goorkhas upon the advanced 
posts of Major General Sir David Och- 
tcrlony’s army, near Muckwanpore, was 
killed, Lieut. James Rases Terrell, Adju- 
tant of the 1st hattaliou 29th, or Marine 
Regiment. 

Few incidents have excited more gene- 
ral sympathy than the fate of this pro- 
mising officer whose enterprising zeal and 
laudable anxiety to see service, had indu- 
ced him to resign the situation of Adju- 
tant of his corps at Barrackporc, and vo- 
lunteer to serve as a subaltern officer with 
its detached flank companies in the 8th 
grenadier battalion. 

He had left Calcutta by dawk, at his 
own personal expense, only on the 6th of 
last month, and had arrived at Bitchecota, 
at the camp of the centre brigades, on the 
16th of the same month, having posted on 
horseback across the count! y fiom Dina- 
pore. 

Lieutenant Terrell first joined the 15th 
regiment, as the -1th biigade was about 
to advance upon the enemy’s stockades in 
the Cheeriah Ghatee Pass. When the 
15th regiment received orders to remain 
at this pass. Lieutenant Terrell joined 
the 4th regiment ; and from this corps, 
as it had been ordered to remain in pio- 
tection of the fortified depot at Etcown- 
dah, he was removed, on the 27th of 
February, into the 2d battalion 25 th re- 
giment. 

On the 28th, Lieutenant Terrell com- 
manded the detachment of three compa- 
nies ordered to take possession of the 
hill in front of the loft flauk of General 
Ochterlony’s array ; a post of infinite im- 
portance, evacuated by the enemy in the 


morning of that day. In the course of 
the afternoon, the enemy made a despe- 
rate attempt to legain this position, but 
their attack, although supported by great 
superiority of force and by artillery, was 
obstinately and most ably resisted, until 
the gallant vouug leader fell. He had ex- 
posed him '.elf in a great degree, during 
the action, and his body was afterwards 
found covered with sabre wounds. 

Tims fell, at the early age of twenty- 
three years, one of the most promi>iug 
officers of this army. As a soldier, none 
could surpass him in zeal or gallantry. 
As an officer, he was devoted to his pro- 
fession : and iu hit, situation of Adjutant 
of a native corps, he was as much dis- 
tinguished for energy, vigilance and tem- 
per, as for a thoiough knowledge of the 
duties ot his office and indefatigable ap- 
plication in their discharge. He was 
skilled in the Persian, Hindustani, and 
Malay languages. During his services at 
Bencoolen, lie had acquit ed an intimate 
and critical knowledge of the last tongue. 

In private life Lieut. Terrel! ■'<> uni- 
versally beloved and respected ; arm the 
memory of the many valuable qualities of 
his heart, will be long cherished with re- 
gret by those who were blessed with h : s 
friendship. How much he was prized by 
his own regiment, the following orders 
issued by the commanding officer, will 
best evince : — 

* Battalion Orders , by Colonel Loveday, 

commanding 1#/ battalion 20 th regt. 

6 Barrachpore , March 11, 1816. 

1 Colonel Loveday is certain that he an- 
ticipates the general sense of the officers 
of this corps, when he requests them to 
wear a mourning crape for a period of 
three months, as a mark of their high 
respect and esteem for the character of 
the late Lieutenant and Adjutant James 
Bates Terrell, whose amiable disposition 
and manly virtues so justly endeared him 
to the hearts of his brother officers. 

* To those who have known Lieutenant 
Teirell long, and have had many oppor- 
tunities of appreciating his merit', his 
fall in the prime of life must ever be a 
source of i egret ; hut they have still one 
consolation to alleviate their grief for his 
loss — he fell nobly in the discharge of his 
duty, after having, by his example on the 
J8th, excited a degree of devotion in the 
Sepoys, which tended greatly to the suc- 
cess of the day. He fell, where it had 
always* been his most earnest wish to die 
—in the field of battle/ 

The officers at Barrackpore have it in 
contemplation to erect a Cenotaph at that 
station, to the memory ot this excellent 
young man, 4 to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of his piotC" kiiitvl ‘^llai.Ty and 
private worth 1 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mi. Williarti Robert Jennings, Head 
Assistant and Secretary to the Resident. 

Mr. Walter Nisbct, Sub-Secretary to 
the Board of Trade in the Commeicial 
Department. 

Captain James Young, of the Honora- 
ble Company’s Artillery, to officiate as 
Secretary to Government in the Mili- 
tary Department. 

Captain John Craigle, of the 24th Reg. 
N. Inf. Assistant to the Secretary to 
Government in the Military Department. 

Mr. John Adam, to officiate as Chief 
Secretary to the Government. 

Mr. Archibald Trotter, to officiate as 
Secretary to the Government in the Pub- 
lic Department. 

Dr. Thomas Casey, Superintendaut of 
the Botanic Garden. 

Dec. 27, 1*417. — Mr. A. I. Colvin, As- 
sistant to the Superiatendant of Police in 
the Lower Provinces. 

Mr. W. Forrester, Registrar of the 
Zillah Court at Cutac. 

Mr. D. C. Smyth, Registrar of the 
Zillah Court at Hoogly. 

Mr. R. C. Parks, Registrar of the Zillah 
Court at Rajeshahy. 

E. C. Me Naghteu, Esq. Barrister at 
Law, and B. Turner, Esq. were appoint- 
ed Sheriff and Deputy Sheriff of Calcutta, 
for 1817. 

■MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Cornet Edward John Honvwood, to 
be Lieutenant from the 30th Nov. 1816. 

Lieutenant XV. P. Cooke, ot the 3d 
veer. N. L to be Deputy Judge Advocate 
Geueial to the 2d anti 3d Divisions of the 
Field Array. 

• Captain H. E. Page, of the Invalid 
Establishment, to be Fort Adjutant at 
Monghier, fjoni the 16th October last. 

The Go\ernor Geueial in Council, is 
pleased to appoint Captain Bali of the 
I4th reg. of N. 1. to the situation of act- 
ing Fort Adjutant and Barrack Master at 
Agra, until Lieutenant Arnold shall be 
able to take charge of the appointment. 

The Governor General in Council is 
pleased to establish the following Staff 
Appointments for the Nagpore Subsidary 
Force : viz.— . 

Captain W. Henley, of the 24th reg. 
N. L to be Assistant Adjutant General. 

Lieut. H. C. Sandy s of the 14th reg. of 
N. 1. to be Deputy Assistant Quarter 
Master General, his rank as such in the 
Department to be setttled hereafter. 

Senior Ensign James Thoma3 Kennedy 
to be Lieutenant from the 5th Nov. 1816, 

Senior Ensign George Frederick Agar, 
to be Lieutenant from the 15th Nov. 1816. 

Mr. G. E. Law, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary to the Government in the Political 
Department. 

Mr. E. S. Montague, Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Persian Secretary’s Office. 


Capt. Lieut. James Ferris, to be Cap- 
lam of a Company, with rank, from the 
17th January, 1 816. 

Lieut. Samuel Parlby, to be Captain- 
Lieutenant, with rank, from the Kth of 
June, 1816. 

Lieutenant Fne-woikci John Buck, to 
be Lieutenant from the same dace, vice 
Puii bv, promoted. 

12 th Reg. Nat. It/.— Capt. Lieut. Alex. 
Me Leod, to he Captain of a Company ; 
Lieut. Broad tiehl Sissmorc, to be Captain- 
Lieutenant ; Ensign Chailes Welland, to 
be Lieutenant. — In succession to Sharp, 
retired with rank from the 29 th Sept. 
1816, vice Woollett deceased. 

15/7/ Hr*. Nat. Inf. — Capt. Lieutenant 
Hugh Davidson, to be Captain of a Com- 
pany, \icc Bettesworth, whose promotion 
has not taken effect, with tank, from the 
19th Sept. 1816, vice Burgh, promoted. 

Lieutenant XV. Picket sgill, to be Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant from the same date, vice 
Davidson. 

Ensign Malcolm Nocolson, to be Lieu- 
tenant from the same date, vjee Pickets- 
gill. 

24 ih Reg. Nat. Inf. — Capt. Edmund 
Cartwright, to be Major ; Capt. Lieut. 
Thomas Dundas, to be Captain of a Com- 
pany ; Lieut. Philip Brewer, to be Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant ; Ensign David Sherri ff, 
to be Lieutenant. — From the 20th Sept. 
# 1816, in succession to White, promoted. 

26th Res. Nat. Inf. — Senior Lieutenant 
and Bievet Captain W. Dunlop, to be 
Captain-Lieutenant; Ensign Philip XV. 
Peire, to be Lieutenant. — From the 1st 
October, 1816. 

'File following appointments are made 
by his Lordship in Council: — 

Lieutenant-Colonel Fethcrston, of the 
Imalid Establishment, to command the 
1st Bat. of Native Invalids, vice Dick, 
returned to Europe. 

Lieut. Lindesay, of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, to execute the alterations and im- 
provements ordered to be made to the 
Custom House Ghaut at Calcutta. 

Lieutenant Herbert, of the 1st Bat. 8th 
Reg. N. I. to be Assistant to Capt. Hodg- 
son employed on a Survey in the Province 
of Kamaoon, with the established al- 
lowance of Sicca Rupees 100 per mensem. 

Lieut. W. G. Walcot, of the Reg. of 
Artillery, is appointed to the Staff Situa- 
tion of Commissary of Stores, with the 
Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 

Surgeons. — The Governor General in 
Council has been pleased to appoint Mr. 
Assistant Surgeon Lancaster, to aid in 
the performance of the medical duties of 
the Residency of Fort Marlbro' and its 
dependencies. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Jameson, to be 
Senior permanent Assistant Surgeon at 
the General Hospital at the Presidency, 
vice Nichol&on appointed to succeed Mr. 
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Surgeon Shoolbred, in the charge of Cal- 
cutta Native Hospital. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Andrew Wood, 
to be permanent Assistant Surgeon at the 
^General Hospital at the Presidency, vice 
Jameson. 

FURLOUGHS. 

The undermentioned officers having re- 
spectively furnished the prescribed certifi- 
cates fi urn the medical and pay depai t- 
ments, are permitted to icturn to Euiope 
♦mi Fin lough. 

Capt. Lieut. Hugh L. Playfair of the 
regiment of Artillery. 

Capt. Francis Dickson of the 26th regt. 
of Native Inf. 

Lieut. George Spellersy of the 7th regi- 
ment do. 

Mr. Assistant Hough of the 17th regt. 
of Native fuf. 

Mr. Assist Surgeon William Finden of 
the 4th regt. of Nat. Inf. 

Lieut. James Lindsay of the 8th regt. 

Nat. Inf. 

Lieut. C. Christie of the 4th regt. N. I. 
at present attached to the 4th Bengal Vo- 
lunteer battalion. 

Capt. J. Clarke of the 4th regt. N. I. 
Major Keble of the 28th regt. N. 1. 
Lieut. B. Blake 24th regt. N. I. 

Lieut. E. C. Andree of the 4th regt. 
Lieut. P. M. Hay, Adjutant 1st bat. 28th 
regt. N. I. 

Mr. Surgeon James Hare, M. D. 

Lieut. E. Pearce of the 5th regt. N. I. 
Colonel Robert Haldane of the 30th 
regt. N. I. 

Lieut. Patrick Dudgeon, 10th do. 

Lieut. Wm. Lockhart, 17th do. 

Lieut. C. H. Raymond, 20th do. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon John Buuce, at- 
tached to the civil station of Cawnpore. 

Resignation . 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon, F. I. Gibb, hav- 
ing produced the prescribed certificate 
fion*. the pay department, is permitted at 
his own request to lesigti the service of 
•the Hon. Company, and to return to 
Europe. 

BIRTHS. 

10- Nov. At Allahabad, the lady of H. Gibson, 
Esq. Garrison Surg. of a son. 

24. At Barrackpore, lady of Lieut. N. Wallace, 
27th Regt. of a daughter. 

At Dacca, the lady of E. C. Lawrence, Esq. of 
the Civil Service, of a son, 

26. At AHipore, lady of Lieut. Lamb, Adj. Cal- 
cutta Militia, of a daughter. 

Dec, 4. Mrs. M. A. Dowling, of a son. 
t , . Mrs. C, Cornelius, senr. of a son. 

7. Wife of Mr. I. C. Cavendish, of a daughter. 
©. At Lucknow, lady of Lieut. Wredd. Pogvjn , 
2lth N. I. of a son. 

Lady of Capt. T. G. Street, country service, of 
a still born daughter. 

A’ Diggah, the widow of the late Lieut. Goad, 
23th N. I. of a son. 

jO. At Garden Reach, Mrs, I. I. Fitzpatrick, of 
a son. 
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14. At Allypore, lady of Captain I. Canning, 
Com. Prov. Bait, of Moorshedabad, of a 
daughter. 

15. Lady of Lieut. Cal. Shaw, H. M. 39th foot, 
of a daughter. 

soih, Mrs E. Sandford, of a daughter. 

22. Mrs. Clianett Green, of a son. 

Lately the lady ot Maior C. Sealy, of a son. 
Lately at Gazipore, tbe lady of C. W. Heriof, 

E»q. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES* 

Nov. ig. At Patna, by the Rev. Julius C«sar, 
Mr. 1. De Rqzano, to Aliss Eleonora, eldest 
daughter of Mr. I. Mills. 

3o. P. S. Hewett, Esq. Cornpt of H. M. at It or 
Royal Irish Dragoons, to Miss Sarah Bush. 

Dec. 2. Mr. F, E. B. Forbts, to Miss M. A. 
White. 

9- Mr. R. Eaton, Conductor of Ordnance, to 
M iss M. Kempson. 

Mr. C. Winter, to Mrs. Crosthwaite. 

Mr. I, Lleweljn, Church and Vestry Clerk, to 
Miss A. Sliepperd. 

Mr. I. Saunders, Junr. to Mrs. M. A. Arson, 

Mr. T. G. Gunter, to Miss Sarah Hooper. 

10 Lieut. I. Paterson, 18th N. I, to Mis* 

1 ouisa Dawes. 

F. Bowyear, late of H. M. *sd foot, to Mrs. 
Charlotte Garside, widow. 

16. R. Blade, Junr. Esq. to Miss M. Goodall. 
Si. H. W. Beddy, Quarter-master Serj. 2d dim. 

held art,lleiy, to Mrs. A. Hughes, 

24 W. Siewait Esq. of Tirhoot, to Mils Eliz. 
Hunter. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 10. At Allahabad, the infant son of H. 
Gibson, Esq. 

15. At Patna, Mr. 1. H. Marlin, late an exa- 
miner in the Boaid of Revenue. 

At Allahabad, Mr. 1. Boyd, Conduct ir of Ord* 
nance, leaving a widow and six children, 

Mr. I. Roberts, of the Ad) -Gen. office. 

18. At Cawnpore, Mr. S.G. Benjamin. 

19. Son of Lieut, and Adj. Mackenzie, H. M. 
66th Regt. foot. 

qi. At Cawnpore, Major E. Conte, H. M. 14th 
Regt. 

24. Mr. G. H. Meyer, Assist, in Secret Polit, 
and Foreign department. 

27. Mr. i. Morris. 

28. At Cawnpore, Lieut. J. R. Shawe, H. M. 
24th Light Dragoons. 

29. Mr*. M. A. D’Souza, 

At Pertaubgurh, Capt, and Quarter-master, f; 

Rainey, 7th Native Cavalry. 

SO. At Benares, Emma Althea, infant daughter 
of Mqj. L..B. Morns, 3d, Regt, N, I. 

Dec. 1. Mrs. C. Grant. 

6. Infant daughter of Mr. G. Gill. 

8. AtMirzapore, Margaret Louisa, eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. Blake, isth N. I, 

24. Mr. T. Stewart, merchant. 

23. Mr. E. Hyland, Head Master of the lower 
orphan school. 

27- Mr. 7. Pettr, butcher, aged 95 tears. 
Johannes Sarkies, Esq. 

Mrs. D. Reeves. 

Lately at Cawnpore, Lieut, R.C. Wogan* H. M. 
66«h Regt. 

At Mirzaoorc in Oct. last. Cant. C. W. Burton, 
8th N. L 

Jan. *20. Wm. Myers, Esq. much and justly Ia- 
ineDteil l>y his numerous rriuiva affil friends. 


MADRAS. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
dated Nagpore , loth Sept. 18 16. 

The monsoon has been here uncom- 
monly violent, ami the quantity of ia.it 
which has hitherto falleu is nearly demote 
that of many former mousoont*. The 
camp has however been very healthy and 
occasional intervals of fair weather h 1 * 
afforded opportuuilie* «>f hniiMig 

Vol. IV. 1 L 
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in which magnanimous sport our party 
was successful, having shot a tine tigiess. 
An immense royal tiger, which had car- 
ried death and destruction to the very 
houses of the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of his haunts for some years, escap- 
ed from the elephants, after receiving Se- 
ven shots ; this animal had killed several 
followers and wounded some sepoy s ; he 
has since returned to his usual place, and 
may be expected to afford very fine sport. 
Whilst the country abounds in beasts of 
prey of every description, you will not 
meet with a single head of game in a 
day's march. Peacocks, are in abund- 
ance, and some rock pigeon. 

The country possesses every heautv pe- 
culiar to Indian scenery. The hydro- 
phobia, made its appearance amongst the 
canine tribe. Set oral of our followers 
-were bitten, but only one fatal case has 
come to my notice. The disease is sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by some 
wolves, which had stolen into the lines 
over-night for predatory purposes. 

Felruary 3d. — The spring races' having 
concluded on the first of this month, a 
private match was decided between two 
first-rate winning horses, Mountaineer 
aud Favourite. The first was a four mile 
heat, aud after some desperate runuing 
neck and neck until they came to the 
distance post, Mountaineer made a won- 
derful effort aud won the race by about 
three lengths. 

The second race was a three mile beat 
between the same horses, carrying the 
same weight, nine stone. This was 
also a beautiful heat, and Mountaineer 
having won the first race contrary to ge- 
neral expectation, excited considerable 
interest. Mountaineer again behaved 
nobly, but Favourite won the race with 
difficulty. Both horses were rode this 
last race to the admiration of every be- 
holder. A few private matches are to be 
decided to-morrow and are expected to 
afford sport. 

On Friday last. His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, paid a visit of ceremony 
to His Highness the Nabob at Chepuak 
Palace, and was received with the accus- 
tomed ceremonies. His Highness return- 
ed the visit on the following day at the 
Ameer Baug, under the usual salutes 
from the Fort Saluting Battery. 

We have now the pleasure to comm mi- 
cate to our readers that the body of Pin- 
daris which escaped from Ganjam about 
the 30th of December, was intercepted 
as anticipated, by a detachment from 
the force under Col. Adauw, on the 24th 
of last month. A dispatch was uceitcd 
in town by express on Monday night, de- 


tailing the particul.u ->. On the 23d in. 
the morning Captain Caulfield, command- 
ing a squadron of the 5th Native Cavalry , 
received intelligence that the Pindaric, 
weie expected at Chandvvar that iveuing 
or on the following day, and that they in- 
tended proceeding westward by the route 
of Chandeah, Cowreeah, Kiet’hce, and 
Rampoor. Captain Caulfield left his po- 
sition on the morning of the 24th, pushed 
on to Chandeah Chowiah, and ai rived at 
that place at eleven o’clock. He win 
there informed that they had marched by 
Chandeeah towaidx Bcitiaiee, and that 
their numbers amounted to about four 
thousand. The squadron v\ as immediate- 
ly put in motion, and on reaching thc- 
village of Belhout infoi niatiou was re- 
ceived of tire Pindatis hating passed 
through that place only tin ce hours be- 
fore. A march of thirty miles had al- 
ready been made, and the day was la 1 ' 
advanced, — hut Captain Caulfield was de- 
termined to use every effort to overtake 
them, and accordingly the cavalry set off 
at a loug trot, which enabled them to come 
within sight of the enemy’s camp a quar- 
ter of an hour before sun-set. Unfortu- 
nately however at the momeut of charg- 
ing, they discovered a deep nullah in ad- 
vance, which could only be passed in sin- 
gle files. The delay occasioned by this 
untoward interruption gave the marau- 
ders lime to mount, and though they 
were pursued ami attacked with great 
bravery, they nevertheless continued then 
(light in regular columns, keeping well 
together, and protected in some measure 
by the darkness of the evening. The ca- 
valry followed them four miles beyond 
Cowreeah, when their piogress was im- 
peded by a second and more difficult nul- 
lah. The havoc made among the Pinda- 
ris was however considerable, four hun- 
dred of them having been killed in the at- 
tack. Had the light lasted an hour long- 
er, or had his force been greater, it is 
supposed that not a hundred men could 
have escaped. On our side one trooper 
and eight horses were wounded, and five 
horses missing. About four hundred hor • 
ses large and small belonging to the ene- 
my, fell into the hands of the cavalry, 
and plunder to the value of about five or 
six thousand rupefs. Jackets of an offi- 
cer and two Subadars of the 22d Madras 
N. 1. were found among the spoils. 

Jn addition to this successful enter- 
prize, we have the pleasure to record ano- 
ther which was executed on the night of 
the 14th of January, to the southward of 
Coimulla, by Major Macdowall, com- 
manding a detachment of Infantry and 
the Silladar horse. Havjng received in- 
formation that a small party of Pindaris 
had just plundered a village near Oomlirg, 
he proceeded in that direction. The Buk- 
shee of the Silladar horse had picked up 
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two wounded men on his march and sent 
them to the -Major, to whom on being 
promised a reward, they pointed out the 
.-pot where a body of a thousand Pindaris 
was at that time halting, and that a ano- 
ther body of about two thousand were 
some miles in the rear. The detachment 
was immediately ordered to fall in at nine 
o’clock that night, leaving an officer and 
eighty men in charge of the camp. The 
inarch commenced at half past ten. The 
force consisted of three hundred and twen- 
ty-five firelocks and a thousand of the Sil- 
ladar horse. At three o’clock in the 
morning they reached the Pindari en- 
campment, which was completely taken 
by surprise. The detachment observed 
such strict order aud silence during the 
whole of the night march, that it was 
within one yaid of them before they were 
aware of its approach, and a fiie of mus- 
ketry was instantly opened upon them. 
Housed from their sleep by this dreadful 
visitation, they sprung up and tied with 
the greatest precipitation, leaving all their 
plunder behind them. The Silladar horse 
pursued them to a considerable distance 
and cut up a great number. Twenty-six 
bodies were found where the surprise took 
place. When day broke a strong band of 
them was discovered about a mile off, but 
they fled on the approach of the Silladar 
horse, which alter a successful pursuit of 
several miles counted one hundred and 
twenty-five men killed and sixty wound- 
ed, besides about a thousand horses, eight 
hundred of which have been taken and 
are of the best description. 

These parties of Pindaris appear to 
have been commanded by a chief of the 
name of Buksoo. After these destructive 
engagements they proceeded to the north- 
ward with the greatest expedition. Ma- 
ny are described to be wounded, without 
arms and clotliing, and they only stopt 
to seize the blankets of the natives whom 
they chanced to pass in the fields. The 
report of the operations just detailed is 
dated Pentsanjee, near Cariuulla, the 16th 
January, and it is said that there is not 
another body of Pindaris to the south- 
ward of that place. The only loss on 
our side is stated to he two men of the 
Silladar horse, killed, and five wounded. 

Having given, the above particulars we 
shall now trade the track which the Piu- 
daris had followed, to evade the troops 
which had been posted in several parts of 
the Dekan to intercept them. The party 
from Gaiyam had kept so far to the east- 
ward that they crossed the small branch- 
es of the 'Nerbuda between M'unlah and 
Sohagpore, pushing ’still further north- 
ward to the latter place, to avoid the de- 
tachments of our troop! known to be on 
the south banks of the river, and Unin- 
formed of the approach of the Nagpore 
subsidiary force under Colonel Adams. 


Belharee, from whence Captain Caulfield 
was detached to Chaudeeah Cowreeah, is 
about forty miles to the N.N.K. of Gur- 
rah on the Nerbudda, so that they intend- 
ed to return to their native hills in a line 
parallel with that river and at the distance 
of about forty miles to the northward. 
But their views have been fortunately and 
gallantly frustrated. The route of tlie 
body ot Pindaris encountered by Major 
Macdovvail however shews in a still great- 
er degree their dread of meeting with any 
military force, by the immense sweep 
of country they made to keep out of dan- 
ger. In both cases they were arrested 
and attacked, when they had nearly ac- 
complished their purpose. From the ac- 
counts given to Major Macdowall by one 
of his prisoners, it appears that the party 
to which he belonged, was the same that 
passed in front of Major Fair’s post on 
the 12th of November, and amounted 
when it left the Nerbuda to upwards of 
two thousand men. They advanced by 
the route of Seony and Kamteg, tearing 
Nagpore on the right, and Chandah on 
the left. It passed Eidelabad, Indoor, 
and Beder, and penetrated to the Kistna, 
leaviug Kalbergah on the right. Moving 
up the left bank of the river it took the 
direction of Pundrupore, which it left to 
the westward, passiiig south of Cannulla 
and Tooljapore, to the spot on which it 
was so bravely attacked and routed by 
Major Macdowall. 

The distance traversed in this circuitous 
route from the Nerbuda to Carmulla 
cannot be less than six hundred miles, 
and from thence northward it may be 
about three hundred more to their homes. 
They will return thither with little mote 
than a skeleton of their force, and depriv- 
ed of the wealth which they had accumu- 
lated iu the early part of their career. 
The signal chastisement which they have 
thus experienced this season will, we 
have no doubt, paralize their resolution 
aud damp their courage for any future ex- 
tensive depredation. 

Letters received some few days ago 
from Chunar mention that a body of Pin- 
daris had just appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Mirzupore. Subsequent accounts 
however shew that the report is entirely 
without foundation. 

Letters from Madras state, that appre- 
hensions were generally entertained in 
the northern Ci tears, that the Pindaris 
would make an effort this season to enter 
Cutak. Precautions have been taken to 
guard the places which were subjected to 
their last visitations, and the passes have 
been occupied by* strong detachments ; a 
large body of Pindaris, about the begin- 
ning of this month was hovering between 
Hyderabad and Jaulna, but the rumours 
on the coast state, that the Marauders 
intend to proceed towards Juganuauth, 
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if they can elude the vigilance of our ar- 
mies and detachments. 

Mr. Hermanson has provisionally as- 
sumed the charge of the government of 
Tranqucbar. 

Madras , Oct. 30ffr. 1816. — This is to 
give notice to the public, that a new flag 
statf light house has been erected on 
Hope Island, in Coringa Bay, and that 
the bearings, with the depth of water, 
for different sized ships, anchoring in the 
bay, taken from two different surveys, are 
as follow : 

1st. For ships of 5 or 600 tons, bring 
the flag staff on Hope Island, to bear 
S. S. E. ; Jaggernaickporam two pagodas 
N. W. b. \V. well open, and the great 
hoese at Coringa, S. S. W. £ IV. ; the 
mouth of Coringa River bearing S. W. 
£ S. wellopen ; where you uiav anchor in 
four fathoms at low water, soft ground. 
For middling sized ships, the flag staff 
on Hope Island to bearS. S. E. £ E. ; and 
the great house at Coringa S.W. by S. £ S. ; 
Jaggernaickporam two pagodas N.W. 
£ W. where you may anchor in quar- 
ter less three fathoms at low water. For 
small vessels, the flag staff on Hope Is- 
land to bear S. E. b. S. ; and the great 
house at Coringa S. W. b. S. ; Jagger- 
naickporam pagodas N. W. ; where you 
will have good anchorage in two fathoms ; 
Coringa River’s mouth, bearing S. VV. \ 
S. off the nearest shore, about 2£ or 3 
miles. 

2d. For the hon. Company’s East India 
ships bring the flag staff on Hope Island 
to bear S. b. E. ; and Jaggernaickporam 
two pagodas wide open ; the centre of 
them N. W. b. W. large house at Coringa, 
£ S. ; where you will have a quarter less 
five fathoms, at low water, soft ground. 

The flag staff in Hope Island to bear S. 
4 E. and Jaggernaickporam two pagodas, 
wide open ; the centre N. W'. b. £ IV. the 
large house at Coringa S. W, £ S. a little 
southerly, and Coringa River’s mouth wide 
open, S. W. you will have quarter less 
six fathoms, at low water. 

The flag staff on Hope Island to bear 
S. £ E. and Jaggernaickporam two pago- 
das wide ; the center of them N. W. b. W. 
JW. and the large house at Coringa S. 
W. f S. The River’s mouth S, W. $ W. 
distance off the nearest shore 7 or 8 
miles. The breakers on the extreme end 
of the Point Guadaware bearing S. E.b. 
E. ; where you will have 6£. fathoms’ at 
low water, soft ground. 

Published by order of the Marine 
Board. 

(Signed) J. Gwatkin, 

Secretary, 

31- Sir E. Stanley took the oaths 
as a Puisne Judge on the Madras Bench 
under a salute of 15 guns. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. I. G. Mason, Head Assistant to 
the Collector ot Ganiam. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut. W. Marshall, 20tli N. I. to art. 
as Aid-de-camp to Major-General Ruailcv, 
Senr. Ensign, H. Newman to be Lieut. 
Lieut. Col. H.Frasei, 25th N. I. to take 
charge of N'ellore garrison, pro tempore. 

Lieut. Fireworker Seton, posted to the 
Hoi se Art. 

Cornet D. Macleod, is posted to the lib 
Batt. Light Infau. 

Surgeons. — Mr. F. E. Gristock. 

Surg. Burton, to 8th L. Cav. 
Assist.-Surg. F. Sevestre, removed to 
1st Batt. Art. 

Major Gen. Aldwell Taylor, returns 
to Europe with high recommendations of 
faithful and approved services from the 
Gov. in Council. 

The furlough to Europe granted tv* 
Lieut. Col. Hamilton, is cancelled at hi* 
own request. 

BIRTHS- 

Nov. 3. At Trichmopoly, lady of Lieut. I. 

Mai ton, 2 Sd Regt. of a daughter. 

«i. At the house of Gen. Bell, St. Thomas Mount,, 
lady of Win. Bell, Esq. of the Civil Service* 
of a son. 

Same place, Mrs. Cochrane, of 4 son. 
MARRIAGE. 

A1 Yanaro, Mr. F. Govan. to Miss It. Lccanne* 
daughter of Mr. Lecannc, French Merchant. 

DEATH. 

Nov. 19. Mrs. Louisa Rotcmeyer. 


BOMBAY. 

Our letters from Bombay, mention that 
the pirates have again become formidable 
in the Red Sea, and one account from 
Bussorahstates, that four vessels had been 
cut off by them, and that great outrages 
had been committed by their ships— car- 
goes to the value of eighteen lacs of ru- 
pees are said to have been captured by 
them. A Company’s cruizer has been 
dispatched by the Bombay Government, 
to put a stop to the depredations of the 
pirates, and we understand his Excellen- 
cy the Admiral intends shortly to proceed 
to Bombay for the pnrpose of fitting out 
an expedition to destroy the haunts and 
lurking holes of these depredators upon 
commerce. 

VICE ADMIRALTY COURT. 

Instance Side. — Case of the Emaad. 
—On Saturday the 4th January, this 
came on upon a citation on behalf of the 
promovents to attend to see the degree 
signed. On coming before the Judge, he 
stated that, since stating his opinion, it 
had been pointed out to him by Mr. Stately 
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that he had over-looked one expression 
in the Statute of 22 and 23 C. 2. the 
word “ Lading” being there added in the 
clause of forfeiture, and which had not 
been in the Statute of 12 C. 2. and he 
stated that this would alter the effect of 
his judgement by causing a condemnation 
of the saltpetre, that the decrees were 
so prepaied, but if the counsel for the 
impugnant (the E. I. Company) wished to 
be heard on the effect of the word lading, 
he was ready to hear him. 

Mr. Macklin for the impugnants con- 
tended, that the word lading only applied 
to the particular lading which was the 
cause of the forfeiture. That a larger in- 
terpretation would be manifestly unjust, 
as it would make the innocent shipper of 
other cargo suffer, and that at all events, 
it could only affect the cargo then on 
hoard. 

The Judge said, that the word c< all” 
at the commencement of the claim pre- 
vented all such argument, that the previ- 
ous shippers of other cargo would have a 
better title to complain, as they put their 
goods on hoard a ship then innocent — but 
that none of the shippers could be sup- 
posed to lose, for they had their remedy 
over against the owneis of the ship. 

Mr. Macklin then produced the affidavit 
of a claimant of a parcel of sugar staling his 
belief, that his sugar, although shipped 
in Bengal, was not the produce of any 
British plantation. Mr. Macklin insisted 
that he should be allowed a probatory 
term to pi ove the fact. 

The Judge observed, that unless the 
claimants should prove all the sugar to be 
foreign, the proof as to one parcel would 
be nugatory, as any one parcel of British 
plantation sugar on board would condemn 
the whole. 

Mr. Macklin stated his instructions to 
be, that the sugar exported from Calcutta 
is not produced in any of the British ter- 
ritories, but almost wholly in Oude and 
what are called the Raja’s districts. 

Mr. Stavely pointed out the invoice of 
one parcel of sugar of Messrs. Bruce, 
Fawcett and Co. called in the invoices 
Benares sugar, and stated, that the own- 
ers had submitted to a decree by consent 
for condemnation of this sugar. 

In the coarse of the discussion, it be- 
ing suggested that the libel had not dis- 
tinctly stated the fact of those sugars be- 
ing the produce of British plantation, Mr. 
Stavely insisted that by the decisions of 
the high court of Admiralty, it appeared 
that these niceties were not expected to 
be attended to in the courts in the planta- 
tions. He relied for this point upon the 
case of the Friendship in Robertson’s re- 
port ; he admitted that as to the claims of 
rhe shippers of cargo, as they had not yet 


put in their offences, they must have 
an opportunity of trying this part; but 
insisted that the Company were con- 
cluded, as the fact of sugar being on 
board without any bonds having been 
given, appeared in the evidence of their 
own officer, the commander of the ship. 

The Advocate- General on the other 
side iusisted that, that part was not in 
issue either against the Company or the 
other claimants, and therefore, that there 
could be no decree against any of the parties. 

The Judge thought the libel not suffi- 
ciently precise in defining the offence. 
He said that the only thing he could do 
was to allow the promoveuts to amend 
their libel, which he accordingly directed; 
and said, that as all the defences turned 
upon one point, they ought all to be join- 
ed in the whole proceedings. 

Mr. Stavely assented, and stated, that 
it had only been in the hope of saving ex- 
pences that one claim alone had been at 
first brought forward. 

Supreme Court, January 1 Itfi, 1817. 
— The Honorable the Recorder in a short 
charge stated, that he was happy to ob- 
serve that there were very lew cases on 
the Calendar. There was, however, one 
of a heinous nature. The case he alluded 
to was <me of murder. It appeared from 
the Coroner’s Inquest, and from the exa- 
minations taken before the Magistrates, 
that a Parsee had been violently assaulted 
by several of his own cast, and that he 
was left on the spot dead from the blows 
and kicks which he then received. It had 
been alledged, that he had been thus put 
to death by his own cast, to prevent dis- 
grace attaching to it from any public pu- 
nishment which he might receive in con- 
sequence of a theft in which lie had been 
detected. The Recorder said, that he 
hoped that the mob committiug this mur- 
der could truly plead, in extenuation of 
their conduct, that they had acted under 
such an impression, still it was not to be 
enduied in civilized society, that a bod v 
of individuals should take the law into 
their own hands aud execute this kind ot 
summaiy justice on any of their tribe. 
No one could be punished for a crime, 
but through the legular channel of the 
courts of justice, and the present offence 
was murder, in every one of the parties 
concerned, whether they were those who 
gave the blows and kicks which caused 
the death, or were aiding aud abetting by 
their presence, the law considered all a" 
principals. The coroner’s inquest wa« 
for wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown ; and it was for the 
grand jury to determine, whether then 
was evidence sufficient against the part\ 
charged with the murder in the indict- 
ment of his having been present at the 
time, it was committed. 
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A new shin was launched from the 
Aloolna’s {sloop, Suiat on the 19th of 
Dec. she is called the Bannerman, 1,000 
tons, and although completely copper 
bottomed draws in her present trim only 
11 feet, she has been little more than 
eight months iu hand in a place where 
there has been nothing of the sort for 
many years past, the figure head is a very 
striking likeness of the Prince Regent, 
Byramjee Cowasjee, the part owner gave 
an elegant tiffin on this occasion to the 
whole of the European Society, the Nawab 
beheld the grand spectacle from one of 
his gardens on the banks of the Tapee. 

A dreadful fire broke out in the native 
lines of the 9tli Regiment, at nine o’clock 
on Saturday night, which from the drj- 
ness of the cadjans, in a few' minutes, 
destroyed half the houses of the batta- 
lion. This melancholy accident w'as oc- 
casioned by a woman going out and leav- 
ing a light in her house, and we are 
concerned to state, that three children 
were burnt to death, and two seapoys 
scorched so dreadfully that their lives are 
despaired of ; the calamity has not ended 
here, for the fire raged so rapidly, that 
the men had not time to secure their pro- 
perty, pn.& thus the savings of many years 
past services were all consumed in the 
unfortunate conflagration. 

An alarming fire broke out about 10 
o’clock on Wednesday morning iu Colabah 
in the fisherman’s village close to the ar- 
tillery barracks, nearly all the huts and 
property of the poor fishermen have been 
destroyed, and we lament to state that an 
old man and three or four children have 
perished in the flames. The conflagra- 
tion raged with considerable violence for 
nearly two hours, and had it not been for 
the great exertions of the flic engine de- 
partment and those of the artillery, the 
barracks belonging to the latter would 
have been consumed. We have not been 
able to ascertain the cause of this disaster. 

MARRIAGE. 

At Surat, by the Rev. T. Carr, Ensign Lean Assist, 
in the Surveyor's department to Mis» Elia. 
Reynolds, niece to Lieut, Gen. Reynolds, 

JAVA. 

Calcutta Gazette, Jan. 9, 1817.— By 
tlie Cyrus we have received from Batavia 
letters of the 2d November, communi- 
cating very pleasing accounts of the re- 
sult of the long pending negociations be- 
tween the Dutch Government, and the 
late British Authorities in Java. It will 
lie recollected, that at the time of the 
surrender of the island, there was at the 
various residencies and out-stations, a 
large quantity of unappropriated stores 
and colonial produce. This surplus was 
delivered up to the Dutch agents by the 
British residents, on vacating their offices, 
upon the implied condition, that it would 


be takeu into account by the Commission- 
ers General at the day of final adjustment. 
Upon a jcference however of the business 
to the new Government, they demurred 
at taking the produce upon any terms, 
and even at paying for it any part of the 
sums affixed by the local appraisers. A 
long and vexatious discussion occurred, 
in which the captious spirit and artful 
evasions of the Dutch Commissioners 
weie stoutly opposed and baffled by the 
rectitude and moderation of the English 
Authoiities. Nothing could shake Mr. 
Fendall’s firmness. Neither menace nor 
persuasion could induce him to come 
down one iota in what he conceited to 
be the just demands of his natiou. 
Thanks to this spirited conduct, he fully 
succeeded in carrying every disputed 
point. All the essentials had heel) agreed 
upon before the dispatch of our letters; 
and on the same day, a meeting of the 
Netherlands Council was to be held, to 
place the final seal to the negociations. 
As this would put the finishing hand to 
the business by which Mr. Kendall and 
his coadjutors in power had been long de- 
tained, they may be very shortly expected 
here, having nothing further to protract 
their stay on the island. Sir W. G. Keir 
proceeds, we believe, direct to Bombay, 
in order to have a permanent station on 
the staff of that Presidency. 

Since the foiegoing paragraph was 
written, we have learnt that Government 
intend immediately to dispatch the Honor- 
able Company’s Yacht to.lava,for the pur- 
pose of com eying Mr. Kendall buck to this 
Presidency. The Honorable Company’s 
ship Nearchus will, we hear, also go, in 
order to take on boaid Mr. Kendall’s suit 
and baggage. 

From the Java Government Gazette. 
— “ The ship Perseverance, belonging to 
Messrs. Timmerman and Westerinanu at 
Batavia, left China the 10th of May for 
Batavia; when onthe22dof June, lay- 
ing at anchor about eight or ten miles to 
the Southward of Ragged Point, on the 
coast of Borneo, in the Straits of Macas- 
sar, at about half-past ten o’clock p. in. 
the ship’s crew, consisting partly of Ja- 
vanese, and partly of Malays, mutinied, 
and murdered the chief officer, who was 
then on deck. On hearing his cries, 
the Captain and myself (the Supercargo) 
together came out from our cabin; the 
Captain called out to the crew, and asked 
them what was the matter ? when one of 
them answered, nothing, only tlljtt lit 
himself was now the captain of the ship, 
intending to murder every one of us. 
The Captain hereupon told him, that if 
they did not give up their design, Jie 
would blow up the ship, and them toge- 
ther with it, whereupon they said that it 
was well. Meanwhile the Captain, the 
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second Officer, and myself, returned into 
the cabin, where we got up a barrel of 
gunpowder, loaded all the muskets ami 
pistols we had, and in this situation we 
were waiting for them, in case of their 
coming down. In about an hour, they 
threw down everything that was loose on 
the deck, and broke the lanthern which 
was in the cabin ; we also beard them 
work with one of the guns, being loaded 
with double shot, which after having got 
up the hatch, they tried to point down ; 
but, as we understood, they were uuable 
to point it low enough for the purpose of 
their iutention, the Captain told me that 
in case of their coming down he would 
blow up the quarter deck, on which the 
greatest part of the crew were standing, 
because he saw no possibility of saving 
the ship, or defending their lives any 
longer. We then brought one barrel of 
gunpowder into the fore part before the 
cabin, and laid a train to it from the ca- 
bin ; I placed myself iti one of the stem 
windows with a couple of loaded pi>tols, 
so did the Captain and the second Officer; 
on a sudden they came down, upon which 
I fired off one pistol, when at the same 
time I heard ahoitihle noise, ami almost 
without sense I found myself in the water 
near the wieck; when Lomiug up, 1 wa3 
surrounded by pieces of plank, &c. I 
got hold of a large log of wood which 
appeared to be the boom, astern of the 
main braces. The whole after part of 
the ship being on fire, I got along side, 
and came over by the gangway, where I 
saw the most shocking sight man ever be- 
held. — The gieatest part of the crew, lay- 
ing within the flames, some without arms 
and others without legs, crying very hard. 
One of them laying close to the gangway 
got hold of tny leg on coming over, calling 
out to the other, who, with about eight 
or ten men, was endeavouring to get the 
long-boat over the ship's side, which they 
effected, after which I saw one coming 
up to me with a criss in his hand, and 
leaping upon the foiccastle, intended to 
jump overboard ; but when be saw me on 
the bowsprit, lie went back, and called 
out to me to leave the ship and follow 
him ipto the long-boat, which I refused. 
On the bowsprit, with me was sitting a 
Chinese passenger, Alcy, who would not 
leave me ; we in the mean time saw the 
remainder of the crew leave the ship with 
the boat, others of whom being wounded, 
slung themselves overboard when the fire 
came close to them. At about one o’clock 
the flames came lip from all the hatches, 
and the ship went down. When l came 
up the second time, I got hold of the 
fore yard, which was just above water, 
there I found the above mentioned Chi- 
nese again, who assisted me in getting 
over the yard, and one Javanese, who 
was wounded severely in his foot. The 


ship was now standing on the ground, be- 
ing in low water, only eight fathoms 
where she was laying, the main-top and 
raizen-top were entirely on fire as she 
was laying wind right, it blowing a fresh 
southerly wind, I had hopes to save the 
fore-top, as our only resource. I went 
aloft, and got out the top-gallant-stud- 
ding sail halyards, which 1 fastened close 
to my waist, letting it down to the Chi- 
nese in the top, which he continued to 
make wet, and I continually hauled it up, 
to quench the fire, yet 1 was obliged suc- 
cessively to retire down below, until the 
fire had got down as far as about a fa- 
thom above the cap. At day break I 
could see none of the boats from the forc- 
top-sail yard. The above-mentioned Ja- 
vanese told me that he intended to swim 
ashore, leaving us one of the studding 
sail booms. The third day after, several 
dead bodies came floating up ; fifth day, 
which was the 27th, about eleven o’clock, 
we saw to our great joy, the prows coming 
out, and afterwards a great number of 
them ; one of which took us on board, 
and brought us to Passir, where we ar- 
rived about seven o’clock P. M. I was the 
fourth day after canied to the Raja of 
that count iy t where I found the seacunny 
Leonard Hoogerward, the carpenter Fran- 
cisco, and six Javanese, among whom 
was one of the principal mutineers (being 
a Joromoddie on board). As I undei- 
stood, he bad related there that the ship 
had caught file, without knowing how : 
when in their presence I was questioned 
about it, I said the same, because I was 
apprehensive my life would be in danger, 
the Javanese being very well with the na- 
tives on shore ; but afterwards I told the 
Raja the real circumstance, and request- 
ed him to secure the Javauese, which he 
told me he could not do. In the mean 
lime I brought it so far, that on the 17th 
of July I was informed by the Captain of 
the Bugees at Passft*, that 1 should be 
sent to Macassar by order of the Raja, 
with a prow belonging to aHadjee, which 
was to sail on the 22d of the same mouth. 
When I left Passir, I took with me the 
above mentioned seacunny, the carpenter, 
and the Chinese, and arrived on the 14th 
of August at Macassar. 

i( Six or eight days befoie I left Passir, 
three of the abovemen tioned Javanese 
had run away in a prow, without knowing 
whither they went. One died since oi 
his wounds, and two stilt remained on 
shore on my departure. I requested the 
Raja to take care of them, and if possi- 
ble, try to get the other three back again, 
who l believed, had gone no further than 
Cootce.” 


CEYLON. 

During the march of the British foicc 
upon the capital of Kandy, Lieutenant 
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Lyttletou ami a serjeant of the 73d regi- 
ment hating attacked a wild elephant, 
were pursued by the gigantic auimal ; 
and the latter, whose name we, cannot 
learn, was unfortunately overtaken and 
torn piecemeal. Lieutenant Lyttletou 
found safety in a tree, where he was 
obliged to remain many hours closely 
watched by a dreadful adversary, whose 
sagacity exceeds that of almost auy other 
animal, and whose swiftness in a woody 
country is very far superior to that of the 
fleetest horse, as from his ponderous 
weight he overthrows those obstacles 
which the hotse is obliged to shun. 

Extract of a Letter from Trincomalee, 
dated the loth January, 1817. 

“ The Albion, free trader, which 
quitted Madras Roads so very recently, 
fall of passengers, all high in hope, is at 
this moment, going to pieces at the en- 
trance to the Bay of Trincomalee on the 
Beach at Foul Point. The ship appeared 
off this part of the coast on Sunday ruorn- 
iug; the weather was very squally with 
considerable rain. Contrary to our ex- 
pectation she kept standing off and on, 
while in communication with the shore. 
An officer of the 19th regiment and Ma- 
jor Cleaveland, of the Company’s artille- 
ry were landed, and in the evening the 
ship appeared to take her departure for 
the southward. 

“ Early on Monday morning she was 
seen at anchor off the Foul Point with her 
fore-top mast gone. It appears she was 
struck by a squall in the night which car- 
ried away that and some other smaller 
spars and thereby occasioned their an- 
choring, as they found themselves driving 
fast on shore. While at anchor the en- 
suing morning (Tuesday) the ship touched, 
when the cables were cut, and sail made 
on her. Unfortunately their situation was 
the worst possible, being surrounded by 
rocks to a very considerable distance. The 
anchor was let go a second time, but the 
•hip struck again so violently as to reader 
prompt measures indispensible. The 
masts were therefore cut away which con- 
tributed a good deal to their safety, for it 
appears the ship was beaten by the sea 
over the rocks on to the beach, where 
they were very near the surf. 

“ Immediate assistance was afforded 
from the squadron; the Iphigenia weigh- 
ed firnn the inner harbour, and all the 
boats went out towards the wreck which 
was distant about eight miles — Mr. Pitt 
brought in his boat twoladies 'Mrs. Shep- 
herd and .Mrs. White with their children) 
first, and the Albion’s boat carried Gene- 
ral Taylor, Colonel Lewis, their w r ives, 
children, and most of the other passen- 
gers. Mr. Coleman and Mrs. Griffiths 
0,1 hoard all night, and serious fears 


were entertained for their safety hut this 
morning all are safe. 

“ I am thus minute that you may give 
certain inhumation in the event of any 
unfavourable report reaching you. Gene- 
ral Taylor, Mrs. Taylor, and children are 
with the Admiral, Colonel and Mrs. 
Lewis, with the Commissioner, Mrs. 
Shepherd, with Mr. Waring, Mrs. White, 
with Capt. Purvis, and Mrs. Griffiths, 
with Mr. Pitt. The other passengers ai e 
distributed in the houses of the several 
residents, as they could find accommoda- 
tion : which is difficult enough, heaven 
knows. We hear this morning that some 
few trunks have been saved but whose we 
do not know. The cargo must be lost, 
as well as the ship, at least such part as 
may be washed on shote must be spoiled. 
These particulars being authentic will 
doubtless oe very satisfactory to the 
friends of the passengers, and you will of 
course be glad to communicate them. I 
write in a great hurry, and perhaps incor- 
rectly.” 

SUPREME COURT. 

The trial of the case of Witanegay 
Samie for the murder of Mabottowenne- 
gay Wattowe at the late Session held at 
Matura on the 4th December 1816, before 
the Hon. the Puisne Justice. 

The case having been stated by the Ad- 
vocate Fiscal for the Crown, the first wit- 
ness called was 

(Jollogodderey Pune hey, knew .Mabot- 
toweunegay Wattowe ; lie is dead : saw 
him alive about two months and a half 
ago on a Friday, he was my husband ; he 
was going to the house at Calloa Aratchy 
Appoobamy in the same village to cut 
corn : I saw him no more. The same 
evening my brother came to another house 
in the same garden, he said he came from 
the house where he had been to reap 
corn ; lie told me that my husband was 
going first to Dehnopitty Appoobamy and 
thence he would come to his own house : 
Dennopitty Appoohamy is the same with 
Don David Wickrems Aratchy and keeps 
the tavern. My husband did not come 
that night, I expected him on the morn- 
ing ; he did not return ; as soon as it was 
day-light I went to look for him ; I look- 
ed in tlie huts. I met one Adrian, a 
Lascoreen ; I asked him if he saw my 
husband, he said why not, he left the ta- 
vern some time before day-light, and went 
in company with Witanegay Samie ; from 
thence I went to the tavern where I heard 
they had gambled — there I met another 
man who gave me the same information. 
I went to the tavern, and tiien returned to 
my house, thence to the chena, thinking 
to find him in the hut of the chena ; not 
finding him there, I again went to the 
chena ; when I was going I found a place 
vs :lli some Wood and two teeth. I took 
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the two teeth and told my brother who 
accompanied me in the search, and said, 
these are my husband’s teeth, and* I fell 
down and cried out. It was then about 
ten o’clock in the morning, the blood was 
on the road ; I had not gone that way, 
before, i saw my husband’s body that day ; 
my brother found it ; it was found in a 
place wheic these was water as deep as 
my week ; at my brother’s desire I went 
for the Police Vidhan and others, they 
came and proceeded to search for the 
body and found a track, as if some one had 
been dragged, and following the track my 
brother discovered the body; I was close 
to him, I do not knew what distance from 
where the Wood and teeth were. 

Examined by the Court . 

I met Hinna Hewaya in the morning, 
!ie said he saw the prisoner six hours be- 
fore day-light ; Hinna Hewaya* s house is 
about thirty-two fathoms from the place 
where the blood was found ; I met He- 
waya on the road through the held : he 
was coming from his garden not from the 
direction where the dead body was found : 
liis garden iay to my left, and the body 
to my right, the common road is close to 
Hewaya’s house, the door of his house is 
towards the road — no jungle near his gar- 
den : lie said his dog barked, and the de- 
ceased asked <l is the dog barking at me,’* 
at the same time he said, speaking to the 
•dog — “ i went the day before, and I am 
«iow going back Hiuna Hewaya said 
lie knew him by his voice and by seeing 
hfm ; there was star light. 

[fit an eg ey Bale knew the deceased ; 
he was my brother-in-law — went to search 
for him ; I went to the tavern keeper’s ; 
and in consequence of What I heard, went 
on, add on the road saw some Mood ; the 
blood was on the road which teatH from 
Hewaya’s house, to deceased’s house — on 
seeing the blood I told my sister to cro and 
inform the Police Vidhau ; and { went 
with the two teeth to the tavern, and 
having shewed the teeth, then l letum- 
cd to the spot and found the Police Vi- 
dhans and others there; we were ordered 
to look for the dead body, and when we 
came to the held, we saw a track which 
led us to the dead body — it appeared to 
have beeo dragged through the water and 
placed On the dry ground, it had its hards 
tied behind it with a handkerchief, 1 do 
not know if it was the deceased’s hand- 
kerchief or one which he had gain- 
ed gambling ; I fea$r*a large cut on the 
cheek from the left ear to 'the month, 
and a bruise on the breast : the cut 
appeared to have been inflicted with a 
heavy instrument such as a bill hook 
would inflict, not a m ammo tty • the teeth 
were knocked out. 

Dennipittyegy Don David. I was at 
3 house where gambling was, and deccas- 
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ed and several otheis were there; I was 
in their company until four or five hours 
after sun set — prisoner was there : they 
remained until eight hours before day- 
light. I was awakened by the deceased, lie 
asked for a mammetty which he had given 
to me to keep, I leturned it to him : he 
gave it to me in the evening ; they came in 
the evening, and when I left them to go 
to sleep, lie gave it to me ; I do not know 
to whom it belonged ; deceased called Sa- 
rnie and went away ; they had the mam- 
motty with them, f think by the road it 
is half a mile to the deceased’s house fiom 
the tavern, the long road is sixty or se- 
venty fathoms longer than the short one ; 
the bouse of deceased lies west of the ta- 
vern — prisoner’s house is cast of mine — 
prisoner going to deceased’s would have 
his back to his own house. Edere one of 
the gamblers lighted a choul and went 
home ; the rest slept at my house. 

Examined by Mr.' Prins, 

The deceased took the mammotty — 
prisoner had nothing in his hands; 1 knew 
the deceased; he was about thirty-three 
or thiity-four, not very stiong; not so as 
to wrestle with two or three ; not so 
strong as prisoner. 

Sannesoorigey Ed'ire , knew the deceas- 
ed — saw him at Kerewakbokkc the night 
before his death with otheis — prisoner 
came afterwards ; we continued until 
about eight hours before day-light. 1 
gambled and lost three satalies, not a 
mammotty — T never said, I did. Dingy Ap- 
poolost a mammotty : the deceased won— 
he won the mammotty— he won from every 
body ; deceased went away before me in 
company with prisoner— the deceased 
took away the mammotty— I remained 
two hours after him ; I went eastward, 
deceased westward ; I live about half an 
Hetekme from prisoners — his house is 
nearer to the tavern than mine. 

Hinna Ifeweya , lives at Kandangoddc 
MaHidocwe — knew deceased, heard he 
was missinu ; I had sceu them both about 
five hours before day-light, deceased and 
prisoner. I was in my own house {Vat- 
toos) it is about two hundred fathoms 
from mine on the opposite -.do of the li- 
ver; thete i* a road bv Wat ton’s house 
and mine, to to to the deceased’s ; when 
1 rieep’.ag 1 heard the dog bark, then 
I heard the \oiee of both prisoner and de- 
ceased ; they were talking; they were 
saying it was very late to go to their hut* 
and they must go quickly ; afterwards I 
came to the end of my fence ; I heairt 
them both talking, they did not speak *o 
me, or 1 to them ; it was towards runn- 
ing, there was no rain — star-lhhr : 1 ant 
quite certain it was deceased; and pri 
soner i saw. I know Mcdt ra<*ro GnJ. u 
le ; it is about someth inc m»»n* than <v 
hundred fathoms f: on nr. b-i. 

Vol.IV. 2D 
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Don Bastian de Silva Barlessie Ap- 
pookamy found the body of deceased — saw 
prisoner before I found it : he came of his 
own accord on receiving information from 
the wife of the deceased, 1 sent for the 
prisoner, the police Vidhau and others. 
I do not know if he could have escaped. 

By the Court . 

It was eight or ten hours after day-light 
when we 6ent for prisoner — he came upon 
my sending for him ; he was in the gar- 
den of Vitanegey Wattoa’s as I heard. — 
yerdiet Guilty. 

ADMINISTRATIONS. 

Jan. Ath 1817. — Capr. 1. Fitzgerald, 
Probate to Capt. E. Lockyer, Capt. Dob- 
bin, and Capt. W. Cox. 

I. C. Gilbert, Probate T. C. M. Nagel. 

Hon.' G. Tumour, Administ. V. \V. 

Vanderstraateu, Esq. Act. Regi&t. 

Capt. P. Wade, Adiuinist. do. 

W. Greeuslade, Esq. Adm. do. 

Jan. 11. — G. Gunu, Adm. do. 

J. Gordon, Adm. do. 

1. G. Kerby, Esq. Adm. Joauies Fer- 
nando. 

Lieutenant R. Gardiner, do. V. W. 
lenders traafen, , Esq. Act. Regist. 

Capt. Pb. Peekham, do. do. 

-Rev. Mr. W. Ault. Adm. V. W. Van- 
derstraateu. Esq. Act. Regist. 

Joseph Beatty, do. do. 

: H; Hunter, do. do. 

G. Miller, do. 'do. 

Lieut. W. Atkinson, do. do. 

Adj. Eb. Eaton, do. do. 

S. Daniel, Esq. do. do. 

Lieut. !,•&!* Dounel, do. do. 

-*W.*Kerr, Esq. 

Capt. A. M‘Pherson, do. do. 

W. Tolfrey Esq. Lieut, of Adm. witlr 
Will annexed, do. do. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The schooner Edwin, Mr. Mathews 
master, had been wrecked somewhere 
about Cape Hawk, between seventy and 
eighty miles north of Port Stevens, owing 
to. the loss of all her sails, whereby she 
drifted into a violent surf, and was thrown 
on shore. Mr. Mathews, with his wife 
and child, and crew of two men, had 
been hi own off on a passage for lime to 
Broken Bay, and as soon as the wreck of 
the vessel was descried by the natives, 
they immediately flocked to the beach, 
robbed the wreck of all provisions, and 

plundered the unfortunaresufferersof their 
cloaths, leaving them in perfect nudity to 
make their way through a trackless, if 
not impenetrable scrub, for upwards of 
one hundred miles, or otherwise much 
lengthen the journey by keeping the sea 
coast; which latter was adopted, not 
only from its being the easiest route made 
o'd, but from the possibility of affording 
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oysters or other small shell -fish foi their 
subsistence. Living paitly upon grass, 
aud partly upon shell-fi&b, thc> travelled 
fifteen days and "eie then fifteen miles 
distant from Newcastle. The\ could tia- 
vel only in the day time, aud In night 
bury themselves in .sand and heather, in 
some measure to mitigate the rigois of u 
total exposure to the severity of the sea- 
son. When within about fifteen miles of 
the settlement the unfortunate woman 
was exhausted, and the men were scarce- 
ly ab’e to proceed further. The prospect 
of relief was within the compass of a 
few miles, and hope at once encomaged 
their exert’on, ami sweetened resignation. 
At this severe crisis night approached, the 
poor woman could not travel further, and 
the men could scarcely crawl ; time \va> 
pieeious, ami a prom [it decision was re- 
quisite : it was therefore determined that 
the fennle sufferer should remain with 
her infant seven or eight months old in 
the place were she was, uutii relief could 
be sent out to her; aud after a painful 
exertion having leached Newcastle, the 
worthy Commandant dispatched a party 
instantaneously in quest of Mrs. Ma- 
thews and her child : but the party, in 
the dead of the night, unhappily passed 
by them, and travelled to a considerable 
distance beyond the spot of their distress, 
as at length totally to give them up for 
Inst, till guided by an all merciful Proti- 
deuce, they found them on their return, 
and being provided with necessaries foi 
their comfort, com eyed them in, among 
the greetings of the many, who had sym- 
pathized in their distresses, and rejoiced 
that their lives had beeu preserved.— -Syd, 
Gazette. 

Jan. lBlfl. — William Langford and 
Thomas Hill, the first for highway rob- 
bery, and the latter for cutting and maim- 
ing a constable near Parramatta, were exe- 
cuted pursuant to their sentence, passed 
at the last session of the Court of Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction. About seven o’clock 
on the morning of execution, they re- 
quested the door of the cell in which they 
were confined together, as one could 
read and the other could not, to be nearly 
closed upon them, there being at the 
same time a prisoner for debt audibly 
reading prayers to them on the outside. 
The time of their departure being at 
length arrived, a constable went in to 
summon them to their fate, and in- 
stantly sprung back, aghast and para- 
lyzed with horror. One of the criminals. 
Hill, lay to all appearance dead; the other 
laid motionless, and the cell streamed 
with their blood. - A surgeon was imme- 
diately called in, and It was found that 
the unhappy men had endeavoured to 
destroy themselves by cutting the veins 
aud arteries of the ai ms, the hands, and 
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of each instep. Hill appealed to be at creatuies, whose crimes weie of a nature 
the last extremity; but the other, who that required a suitable atonement Wl 
was yet vigorous, started up suddenly, who were no longer useful upon cart' 1 ', 
and declared that he was doomed to die in m by the force of example to deter 
the death which the law had allotted to others fioai falliug into their miserable 

him, as the blood 1 e fused to leave his anises. 

body tlu ough the apertures he had d(*s- We die extremely sorry to learn from 
perately laid open. The other unhappy Hunters River, that His Majesty's co’o- 
culprit, who had bled mm e copiously, nial hooner Estrainiua, and Mr. Under- 


way leeoieied from a state of apparent 
death hv the application of ceplialics. 
Hill was taken in a cart to the place of 
execution ; and Langford walked behind 
it. When at rived at the awful spot, 
they were joined by the minister, the 
Rev. Mr. Cowper, who conversed with 
Langford for more tliau hair an hour, on 
the doleful cii cumstauces of his condE 
tion, aud endeavoured to produce in his 
mind a state of resignation and penitence, 
to which it was too evidently estranged. 
His answers to the exhortations of the 
minister were acute and petulant. He 
never attempted to deny that he was 
guilty of the offence for which he was 
about to suffer ; he admitted that he was 
guilty, but shewed no contrition with 
respect to thar crime. He confessed, 
however, that hi* former offences had 
been muneious, and that the one which 
gave him the greatest concern, was the 
murder of ati unfortunate man who kept 
a tollgate at or near Cheltenham ; he 
said he regretted the circumstance the 
more, as the man had a large family ; 
that he shot him for an attempt to stop 
him ; this melancholy event happened, 
he said, in September, 1811, and no per- 
son had been executed for the crime, 
though many had been apprehended and 
examined on suspicion, as he had himself 
been. He said he was transported to 
this tolohy for the crime of desertion; 
and bad committed many dffeHces in Eng- 
land upon the highway. Towards the 
conclusion he inclined more to the exhor- 
tations of the minister, aud joined in 
prayer with appaient fervor. He regard- 
ed the preparations for his execution 
with extraordinary composure, and at 
length ascending the platform, directed 
the executioner to give him as great a 
length of cord as possible, in outer that 
his nick might be broke at once. The 
other 'unhappy man was so much reduced 
from loss of blood as to be incapable of 
standing* ©r kneeling without support. 
He was conducted up the steps ot the 
platform, and a few instants before it 
fell, Langford threw himself off. The 
fatal dtop then immediately took place, 
and Hill died almost without a struggle ; 
while the body atul limbs of Laugiovd 
were a long time affected by a strong 
muscular motion, owing, to the- cord’s 
being displaced by his leaping off before 
the platform fell. — Thus has ended the 
worldly career of two uufortuuate fellow 


wood’s schooner Elizabeth and. Alary, 
went both on shore near the entrance- of 
the rivei, and that no hopes were enter- 
tained of saving the former : the latter it 
was expected might, with persevering 
effort, he preserved, but not without con- 
siderable expence andtiouble. The two 
vessels sailed from the settlement of 
Newcastle in company on Sunday last, the 
Estramiua with coals and cedar, and the 
Elizabeth and Mary with coals only, for 
Sydney. The Elizabeth and Mary, in 
standing over to the north shore, in the 
act of stajing got stern way, and liung 
aft, and with a strong N.E. wind and ebb 
tide, found it impossible to get her anchor 
out in her boat. In five minutes after, 
the Estrammer went on shore a little to 
windvvaid ; she soon filled, and at seven 
in the evening she upset. The Elizabeth 
and Mary was once got afloat by the ex- 
ertions of her people, but nnfortunately 
drifted again upon the point where she at 
first touched, and broke away the rudder, 
stove in part of her counter, and also 
filled. She stilly lies aground; but the 
master informs by letter that, with proper 
assistance, he expects she may yet be 
got off. 

Jan, 27 . — William Godwin, a non- 
commissioned officer of the 46th regiment, 
in charge of the government mill situate 
on the eminence between St. Philip’s 
Church and Cockle Bay, was indicted for 
the murder of Edward |Iall, labourer, by 
forcibly throwing him down an abrupt 
part of the same eminence, by which his 
skull was fractured, and death speedily 
ensued. The evidence on the trial was in 
all respects exculpatory of the prisoner; 
who, it appealed, had no intention to 
harm the deceased; the latter having 
gone to the mill in a state of inebriety, 
and commenced a quarrel with one of the 
labourers ; which the pri*ouer at the bar 
had repeatedly iutei posed to prevent, but 
in vain ; as the deceased persisted iu his 
intemperate manner, and at length re- 
duced the prisoner to the necessity of 
endeavouring to turn him away from the 
mill altogether; in endeavouring to effect 
which the melancholy accident occurred ; 
and yvhirh appearing to the Court to ha\e 
proceeded from accideut alone, a verdict 
of acquittal was returned. 

Sydney, Oct . 12.— The hi ig Endeavour, 
whose arrival from t!._* Mai quests ami 
2 D 2 
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Otaheite we last week mentioned, brought ther out of the coiu-oe sue had auepted 
from the latter place two of the crew of than had been gained the preceding day, 
the ship Betsey, whose loss at New Zea- On the night of Sept. 28th, died Laureuzo 
land we had some time since unfortunate- a Portuguese, and John Wilson on the 
ly to report. These persons are, Thomas 80th On t!>e 5th of October, Janm., Mof- 
Rudgers, second officer, and Thomas fatt, first mate, was committed to the 
Hunt, seaman, who are the only sun i- deep; and upon the 8th of October was 
vors out of thirteen that composed the followed by Cordoza, a Portuguese, when 
crew when she last left Macquarie Island, becalmed within sight of Cook’s Strait, 
at which time there were also on board The allowance of water being now reduced 


six lascars and Chinamen, of whom four 
survived, and were left at Otaheite under 
the humane careof the Missionaries. The 
miseries endured by the ill-fated crew of 
this vessel are almost incredible, as will 
appear from the following narrative, taken 
from a journal kept by one of the survi- 
vors. “ The Ret.'i'y sailed from Poi t 
Jackson on a sealing and oiling voyage to 
Macquarie Island, the 28th of Dec. 1814, 
her crew, consisting of twenty-seven Ku- 
lopeans and six Asiatics, under command 
of Mr. Philip Goodeuough. She arrived 
at her destination the 13th of February 
following, where she lauded thirteen Eu- 
ropeans for the purposes of her voyage, 
and then proceeded to Bristow's Island, 
from whence she returned to Macquatie 
Island in August, with the loss of one 
European (Thomas Wilman) and a lascar, 
both of whom died of the scurvy, which 
had considerably spread throughout the 
ship’s company. They endeavoured in 
vain to recover the island, and after thiee 
weeks in the fruitless toil, determined to 
bear up for Port Jackson, in which they 
were also opposed by the setting in of hea- 
vy gales from the N.VV. and they wi re re- 
duced to the necessity of shaping for New 
Zealand. The allowance of water was 
now limited to three half pints a mau 
per diem, the greater part of which they 
were obliged, from the want of bread, to 
mix with flour ; they had a stock of salt 
pork on board, but coaid not use it, ow- 
ing to tbc scat city of water. On the lath 
of September, the rudder was carried 
afvay, am! an attempt was made to steer 
with a cable, which being too laborious for 
the few hands that were able to work, a 
t udder was constructed, which was car- 
ried away upon the 26th day of the same 
month, when to steer with a cable became 
their only resource. The master and eight 
Europeans were now lain down with tile 
prevailing malady, which swelled the 
limbs, contracted the sinews, and gave 
excruciating pain ; the lascars were of lit- 
tle service in the work of steering, which 
was dreadfully fatiguing. The allowance 
of water was reduced to a pint per day, 
with six lbs. of flour per week, the sick 
ouly four lbs. ; and as the flour and water 
constituted their ouly aliment, the few 
tliat were capable of exertion became too 
weakly to continue labour during the night 
time, and therefore lay tlic vessel to at 
•snn-set, leaving her to the caprice of cur- 
rents, which sometimes drifted her fur- 


to half a prnt a day, the hope of being 
able to get on shore for a moment elated 
the minds of the unhappy sufferers ; but 
the vessel was again blown off. On the 
23d, having a good offing from the land, 
and well to the northward of the Bay of 
Islands, she endeavoured to run in, but a 
sudden sq uill coming on, the main brace 
and topsail sheet gave way, by which the 
topsail was blown to shreds, and the jib 
and fore topsail were rent to pieces at the 
same time. She in consequence drifted 
again off the land, as theie was not suffi- 
cient strength left to repair the damage y 
and she thus drilled to and fro for several 
days, experiencing repeated dangers ot 
striking upon rocks, or of being over- 
whelmed ir, an unfathomable abyss. On. 
the 28th the last water cask was dry, and 
all that still survived gave themselves over 
fo despair. The boats became their last 
hope ; and having with much exertion got 
a whale and a jolly boat water tight, they 
left the ship twenty mile- at sea, on the 
morning of the 22th, having previously 
committed the body of William (Jrub, 
third office,, to the deep. Four helpless 
men wore put into the jolly boat, to be 
towed ashore by the whale boat, in which 
were eight, namely, the master, who was 
himself in the last stage of disorder, 
Tlunnas Rogeis, Thomas Hunt, and five 
lascars, a full having lu.ui shoitly before 
drowned ; but, dreadtu! to imagine, after 
rowing for upwards of an hour and a half 
without sensibly making way, the jolly 
boat was cut adrift, and the unfortunate 
men she contained abandoned to a dreary, 
certain destiny. The whale boat, now 
unincumbered, made way perceptibly, aod 
after twelve hours labour reached one of 
the most inhospitable parts of the coast of 
New Zealand. The persons who were 
unhappily abandoned to perish from thirst 
and famine, from disease, or to be entomb- 
ed alive within the watery waste, were, 
John Tire, John Gable, John Davis, and 
Frederick Holstein. A few days after 
reaching the shore Mr. Goodenough died, 
and the survivors learnt tliat the vessel 
had gone ashore at a distant part of the 
same coast, and went to pieces.” 

In an account of the distresses endured 
by the crew of the ship Betsey of Sydney, 
it is mentioned that she returned from 
Bristow’s to Macquarie Island in August 
(1815) ; unfortunately she was a few 
days afterwards blown out to sea, and 
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could not again recover the island. 
The account given hy the two surviv- 
ing Europeans who weie part of the 
whale boat’s crew when the jolly boat 
was cast adrift twenty miles at sea, with 
four sick men in Iter, is, that it was an 
act necessary to the preservation of their 
own lives, ,is there was not sufficient 
strength in the whale boat to make head 
with so great an incumbrance, and that 
all must have perished had the effort to 
save the whole been persisted in. They 
further declare, that after the melancholy 
determination had been voted, the sick 
boat was drawn alongside, and a bag of 
flour taken out, together with a lascar 
that had been placed in her to bale her, 
as she leaked very fast, and that with the 
exception of one of the unhappy men re- 
questing to have his jacket given to him 
as he complained of cold, no conversation 
passed when they were abandoned. They 
are of opinion that the boat could not 
have remained above watei more than 
two hours, owing to her leaky condition ; 
and that the four unhappy victims of a 
sad necessity would have been also taken 
out, had it been possible for the whole 
boat to receive them. The arrival of the 
whale boat on the coast of New Zealand, 
after twelve bouts severe exertion, has 
been already mentioned. Out of the nine- 
teen persons who were in the vessel, eight 
got on shore alive, viz. the master (Mr. 
Goodenouuh), Thomas Rodgers, Thomas 
Hunt, and five lascars, one of whom died 
shortly alter landing, as did also Mr. 
Goodenough, on the 1st of November. 
They were all stripped by the natives, 
their remuaut of flour, about fifty pounds, 
was taken from them, and a few potatoes 
given to them. The survivors were in 
constant apprehension of being massacred 
by the natives, who, disregarding their 
bodily sufferings, drove them fiom place 
to place, aud frequently turned their 
spears upon them, with furious menacing 
gestures. The two Europeans were sepa- 
rated from the lascai>, and taken away 
at dusk in a c.tnoe for the purpose, as 
they were made to understand, of being 
devoured ; and after proceeding about a 
mile aud a half they perceived a large 
fire on shore, which confirmed them in 
the belief. They were here landed, aud 
received by a concourse of natives, who 
obliged them to carry a basket of potatoes 
towards another groupe of men and wo- 
men, among whom were the four lascars ; 
who, upon being questioned by Rodgers 
and Hunt, as to the treatment they were 
likely to receive, told them it had been 
resolved upon to eat them both, to which 
dreadful expectation every circumstance 
concurred to give probability. They were 
the same night (Nov. 2d), pjaced in a hut, 
and next morning advanced further along 
the coast, though sinking with fatigue and 
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long fasting, in addition to their other 
ailments. Being thus harrassed for seve- 
ral days, they at length received the gra- 
tifying information that their lives were 
to be spared, upon the principle of their 
becoming the property of their first cap- 
tors. The root of the fern, and dried fish, 
were the only articles of sustenance the 
place afforded, and both these in very 
sparing aud insufficient quantity. On the 
9th, a ship hove in sight, but did not ap- 
proach the land ; and on the 11th saw a 
brig coasting near in shore, which the na- 
tive chiets consented they should get on 
board of, if they could. Flattered with 
the hope of accomplishing this desired 
object, they obtained and repaired an old 
canoe, but could not afterwards reach the 
vessel. On the 29th of January they 
left this place, the native name of which 
is Mooramoota, situate on the N.E. part 
of the North Gape, and went to Ringa- 
tan, thirty-five miles N.W. of the for- 
mer ; but being worse off here than be- 
fore, they returned to Mooramoota, and 
on the 23d of Feb. were taken up by the 
brig Active, the master of which hail 
learnt their condition at Ringatan. The 
four lascars were left under charge of the 
Missionaries at the Bay of Islands, and 
the two Europeans lately arrived in thd 
Endeavour proceeded in the Active to 
Otaheite, where they joined the Endea- 
vour, and continued till hei return to this 
port. 

Mr. Powell, Commander of the Queen 
Charlotte, informs us of the interesting 
circumstance of his having recovered from 
a rock twenty-one miles N.W. of Nooa- 
lieevah (one of the Marquesas), a man 
that had been its solitary inhabitant for 
nearly three years. His account stated, 
that early in 1814 be proceeded thither 
from Nooabeevah with four others, all of 
whom had left an American ship theio, 
for the purpose of procuring feathers, 
that were in high estimation among tne 
natives of Nooaheevah ; but loring t licit* 
boat on the rock three of his companion 
in a short time perished through f.uninc, 
and principally fiom thirst, as there was 
no water but what was supplied by rains- 
His fourth companion continued with him 
but a few weeks ; when he foimed a re- 
solution of attempting to swim, with the 
aid of a splintered fragment that remain- 
ed of their boat, to au is! ami, in which 
effort he must have inevitably perished 
He had once himself attempted to quo 
his forlorn situation by constructing * 
catamaran, but failed, and lost all mean 
of any future attempt. They had or»gin 
ally taken fire with them from Nooabcf 
vah, which he had always taken caic i* 
continue, except on one occasion, when 
it became extinguished, an t ne'et 
have been restored bur a caufid p’ r - 
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scrvation of three or four grains of gun- 
powder, and the lock of a musket which 
he had broke up for tin construction ot 
liis catamaran. The tie'll and blood of 
wild birds were his sole aliment : with 
the latter he quenched Lis thirst in sea- 
sons of long droughts, and the skulls ot 
his departed companions were his only 
drinking vessels. The discovery made of 
him from the Queen Cliailotte was purely 
accidental : the rock was known to be de- 
solate and barren, and the appearance of 
a fire as the vessel passed it on an eve- 
ning, attracted notice, and produced an 
inquiry which proved fortunate to the 
forlorn inhabitant of the rock, in procur- 
ing his removal to Nooahccvah, whither 
Mr. Powell cornered him, aud left him 
under the care of an European of the 
name of Wilson, who has resided there 
for many yems, and w ith whom the hermit 
had had a previous acquaintance. — Gnz. 

Court of Crijnin.nl Jurisdiction . — The 
Court re assembled on Monday morning, 
aud proceeded to the trial ot Elizabeth 
Anderson, James Stock, and John Raw- 
lins, for the wilful murder of John An- 
derson, a settler, at Pitt Town, on the 
evening of the 26th of February last. 

The first witness called in suppoitof 
the charge was, Ralph Melkins, who de- 
posed, that two days pievious to the 
death of the deceased lie had entered into 
his employ as a farm tenant; that upon 
the evening of the mutdrr the deceased 
went early to bed apparently indisposed ; 
that he, the witness, went from the farm 
about seven in the evening, and returning 
without loss of time, he saw his mis- 
tress and the other prisoners at the bar in 
company; that the two male piisoncis at 
the bar soon afterwards went away, say- 
ing they were going to bed, and witness 
did the same, leaving Mrs. Anderson at 
the door of her bed room, seated ; that 
he, the witness, did not find Stock in his 
apartment (in which they used to sleep 
together), and which was between twenty 
and thirty yards distant from their mas- 
ter’s dwelling ; that the witness went to 
bed, and was in about half an hour after- 
wards disturbed by Mrs. Anderson, who 
said she had been alarmed by <omc person 
who had attempted to bieak into the 
house; to which the witness replied, it 
could be no stranger, otherwise the dogs, 
which were several in number, and all fu- 
rious, would have made a noise. That 
she then went to the prisoner Rawlins, 
and to the like declaration received a si- 
milar answer ; that she then went away, 
and returning in a quarter of an hour, 
declared she had been robbed, and de- 
sired the prisoner Rawlins to go with her 
to the house, with which he immediately 
complied, witness following them ; that 
tiiey found the prisoner Stock neai the 


house without any hat, whom Mi'. An- 
derson immediately accused of having 
robbed hex ; that they all went iuto the 
bed room, in which was a light lamtly 
burning; the witness . a\\ a watch on 2 
table, and secured it, as lie had lent it to 
the deceased, and believing the aUtm 
about the robbety ot the house to be hue, 
was clad to find it had escaped. The 
cars of the witnos were no"’ assailed by 
a luud declaration from the prisoner Raw- 
lins, that his mastei had been nimd-ued: 
to which Mrs. Aujfer*on replied, * c that 
she hoped they would not suppose v//e had 
mui dei ed licr husband.” The witness, 
seeing that Ids master was not in brV, 
and considering his own safety as piec.ui- 
oijs, sei'uicd a musket, which he loaded 
univicciml, as Stock and Rawlins were 
employed in scat chins; for their master. 
Stock, in a very shoit time called out, in- 
tormmgthat he had found the body of Ins. 
master, which upon examination was still 
a little warm, hut without any symptom 
of lcmaining life. It lay extended on the 
back, with an apron about the bead, ami 
a lope passed doubly round the neck. 
The witness dispatched Rawlins with in- 
formation of the fact to Thomas Arndcll, 
Esq. who resided half a mile distant, 
whilst he, being armed, remained on the 
alert to prevent any person’s escaping un- 
til assistance should arrive, Stock re- 
quested to be allowed to wash his hauiN, 
which weie stained with blood ; this ap- 
pearing highly suspicious to the witness, 
he demanded the cause, and was answer- 
ed that the stains came from the apron 
which he had taken off the head of the 
deceased. The prisoner Rawlins exhibit- 
ed no symptom of embarrassment, but 
appeared on the contraiy to be sensibly 
affected by the horrible eveut : Stock, 
upon the contrary, betrayed a degree of 
apprehension which the wituess could not 
avoid remarking : at length, begging that 
he would not shoot him, he proffered a 
voluntary declaration of his own guilt, at 
the same time implicating his mistress as 
a principal in the murder, by a declara- 
tion that she had killed hint, and pro- 
mised to give him j£30 for removing the 
body — which declaration was made by 
Stock in Mrs. Anderson’s hearing. In 
less than half an hour assistance arrived, 
and the witness resigned his charge to a 
peace officer and his attendants, with 
whose assistance he examined the house, 
and found that the alarm about the pre- 
mises being robbed must have been an in- 
vention to give a colouring to the murder 
that had been perpetrated. The witness 
during the time of the examination of the 
premises picked up a hat in the space be- 
tween the house and the spot where the 
body was found. This hat was quite flat- 
tened, and exhibited every appearance of 
having been recently ill used, which the 
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witness attiibuteil to the body* of bis mas- 
ter posting over it when the nutiderera, 
whoever they might be, were (bagging 
him horn bis bed-ioom ; the direction 
that be had been diawn in led toward* a 
ci eel; . It was Stock’s hat, who immedi- 
ate^ claimed it. A quantity ot blood was 
found In tlic bed-room door, which ap- 
peared to have flowed from a wound undei 
the light ear, occasioning a small incision; 
and the witness knew the iope that had 
entwined his masters neck to l»e pait of .1 
tether iope which he hid the same evening 
seen in the kitchen, adjoining the premises, 
when getting his supper. 

Thomas White deposed, that he went 
to the house on tlie night ot the murder 
with the constable and others, conducted 
by the prisoner Haw 1 ins; and that but for 
the protection afforded by the jnesence of 
the latter, he considered tlie dogs would 
have torn him piece-meal, for they were 
so extremely furious that it seemed impos- 
sible any stranger should approach the 
place without the most imminent danger* 

Thomas Arndcl, Esq. gave evidence, 
that from the immediate contiguity of his 
residence with that of the deceased, it was 
not possible that any noise or alarm could 
have escaped his hearing, the moic espe- 
cially as the night was v cry serene and line. 
He had often heard the deceased and his 
wife, Elizabeth Anderson, quarrelling ; 
and had heard her call out murder, but on 
that night he heard no noise whatever. 

The evidence for the prosecution here 
closed; and the prisoners were put upon 
their defence, which consisted chiefly in 
calling witnesses to character : that con- 
cluded, the Court retired between four 
and five in the afternoon ; and after an 
ltour*s absence returned a verdict — Guilty , 
against Elizabeth Arttferson and James 
Stock ; John litawlins acquitted, and dis- 
charged. 

Government Home, Sydney , June 1st, 
1316. — Civil Department . — In conse- 
quence of Mr. Thomas William Birch, 
Merchant at Hobart Town, in Van Die- 
man’s Land, having at considerable ex- 
pense to himself, and from tiuly patriotic 
praise-worthy motives, fitted out a 
small vessel, called the Elizabeth, under 
the command of Mr. James Kelly, an ex- 
perienced* and active master mariner, for 
the piirpbse of circumnavigating and ex- 
ploring the coast of Van Diemau’s Land, 
and making such discoveries of ports and 
harbours on those coasts as were likely to 
conduce to the public interests of these 
settlements; and the said vessel having 
proceeded on that expedition on the 16th 
of December, 1815, and returned to Ho- 
bart Town after completing the entire cir- 
cumnavigation of Van Dieman r s Land, on 
the 24th January last, occupying a period 
of thirty-nine days, and discovered some 
harbours hitherto unknown, particularly 


one to wluch Mi. Kelly gave the name of 
Port Davev, which lays N. N. E. and »S. S. 
West, situated at its entrance in latitude 
43 28’ South, and longitude of N. Head 
146*0 East ; and another to which he gave 
tlie name of Macquarie Haiboiu, lying N. 
W. and S. E. in latitude 42o 12’ South, 
and longitude 145o 28’ East; which said 
pent and harbour aie lep resented as pecu- 
haily well calculated for the reception and 
sheltering of -hipping, with the advantage 
of flesh water riveis, on the banks of 
which valuable timber 1ms been found ; his 
Excellency tlie Governor deeming these ex- 
ei lions of great benefit to the Colony, and 
entitled to his public acknowledgements, 
heieby cxpiesses his sense of Mr. Birch’s 
services therein ; and in remuneration of 
tlie same, i< pleased to grant unto the said 
Thomas \\ illiain Birch the exclusive pri- 
vilege of trading to Purt Davcy and Mac- 
quarie Harbour foi twelve months from the 
first day ot July next; during which pe- 
riod His Excellency commands and directs 
that no other vessels or boats than those 
belonging to Mr. Birch, or in his immedi- 
ate employment, shall trade to and from 
the said poit or haibour; reserving, how- 
ever, to this Government the right of 
sending such boats and vessels theieto for 
timber, or other ptoduce as maybe re- 
quired for its use. 

And all merchants, ship-owners, and 
masters of vessels of cveiy description, 
are hereby strictly enjoined not to resort 
to the said port or haibour for any lading 
or cargo of articles produced therein, dur- 
ing the said prescribed period of twelve 
months. 

By Command of His Excellency, 

J. T. Cambell, Secretary. 

The sandal wood has become difficult 
to procure, owing to the constant wars 
and feuds among the various tribes or 
parties of natives, who exchange for mus- 
kets and ammunition in preference to auv 
other articles of barter, but even for these 
are far from liberal in then dealings. An 
American ship had shoitly before gone 
for China with one hundred and thirty 
tons of wood, all procured for muskets 
and ammunition, which vveie in general 
so very good as to render the natives in- 
different to arras of inferior quality and 
appearance. The 16th of June the En- 
deavour left the Marquesas for Otaheite, 
which she left the 31st of July, leaving 
the missionaries and families all well, and 
the islands in a state of tranquillity, Po- 
marr£e retaining the supreme command 
of the whole, throughout which the love 
of prayer seems to have almost univei- 
sally diffused itself. 

Sydney Gazette. — The following are 
the extraordinary circumstance* that at- 
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tended the death by lightning of the young 
woman Mary Ezzy. Between two and 
three in the afternoon the atmosphere 
darkened, and showers set in, accom- 
panied by light thunder, with virid light- 
ning, whichcontinued in veryrapid succes- 
sion until half after four. Thedeceased had 
heeii ironing at a window of her father’s 
house about a mile and a half from Wind- 
sor, on the Richmond road, and was re- 
moving from her seat when the flash 
struck her. Her brother, aged twenty, 
and a young woman of the name of Mary 
King, were in the room. The latter, 
alarmed By the flash, had risen suddenly 

rom a small form on which she sat, and 
being knocked down by the percussion, 
remained some moments senseless. The 
brother was also knocked down ; but first 
recovering, ran to raise his sister, who 
was- lying prostrate on the floor. The 
young woman, M. King, then also reco- 
vering from the state of stupor produced 
by the violence of the shock, perceived 
the head of the deceased to be nearly en- 
veloped in a blaze, her hair having taken 
flrit ; aud flying to her aid assisted the 
brother to quench the flame, but fouud 
Iler lifeless. Mr. Assistant Surgeon Mil- 
chare, who was immediately informed of 
the melancholy event, attended with every 
possible dispatch, and in vain endeavour- 
ed to restore her to a state of being, of 
which a fatal instant had deprived her. 
A dog that lay beneath the seat from 
which the surviving female had arisen was 
found dead ; and but for her own sudden 
and involuntary change of situation, she 
doubtless would have experienced a simi- 
lar fate. The breast, the hack, and one 
■of the arms of the deceased, were much 
scorched. What rendered this occurrence 
the more afflicting was the circumstance 
of tlm deceased being on the eve of her 
wedding day, when the vehicle which her 
mother had dispatched to bear her to her 
bridal joys returned with a corpse for the 
grave. 

The feelings of hostility and revenge 
against those whom they must naturally 
consider as intruders, have recently beeu 
manifested by the aborigines of New 
South Wales, in a manner so alarming to 
tlie settlers as to require the most ener- 
getic attention of the colonial Govern- 
ment. Subjoined are a few details of 
their terrific atrocities. 


The melancholy instances of the fate 
of those deluded people who veuture 
to desert from their duty, we should hope 
would operate as a warning against any 
future attempts of this nature, by shew- 
tfhat. they have to expect from 
rashly exposing themselves to the hosti- 
the natives, rather than endea- 


vouring, by habits of imlustiy and atteu 
tion to their duty, to open a path to theii 
future comfort ..nd prosperity. 

The 1. nly of a shepheid Ini. .aging to 
the estate of Mulgoa, who had bum re 
cently murdered by some natives, wr, 
found on Monday last on a mazing ground 
near the farm, in a most mutilated and 
mangled state, having been perfoiatrJ 
with spears in several parts, and othei 
wise most barbarously used. The flock 
in the charge of this unfortunate man 
consisted of upwards of two bundled 
very fine sheep, most of which weic 
thrown down an immense precipice by 
the savages, and the leniaiuder, about fif- 
ty in number, were barbarously mangled 
and killed, many of the unoffending and 
defenceless creatures having bad their 
eyes gored with spears, which were after- 
wards driven into the head. 7’arties went 
out in queskmf the murderers as soon as 
the melancholy information readied the 
coutiguons settlements ; who will, it i.; 
to be hoped, fall in with this desperate 
horde of wanton assassins. 

From the account of the deserters from 
Hunter’s river, who have been reduced to 
the necessity of returning to that settle- 
ment for the preservation of their lives 
from the fury of the natives, it may evi- 
dently be implied that a connexion or cor- 
respondence must subsist between the 
hordes in our vicinity, and those consider- 
ably to the northward, and that ail with- 
in this circle of communication are de- 
termined upon the destruction of eveiy 
white person that may unhappily fall into 
their power. We have heretofore expe- 
rienced their savage cruelty indiscrimi- 
nately satiating itself on the mother and 
the infant. Pardon, amity, and every ef- 
fort to conciliation, which to all appear- 
ance they received with gladness, have 
been perverted to the ends of a vile and 
most malignant treachery, whenever an 
occasion offered for the exercise of their 
natural ferocity, which is the same on eve- 
ry part of tlie coast we are acquainted 
with. An unrelaxed spirit of hostility is 
the undeviating feature in their charac- 
ter. If the exhausted mariner attempt 
to quench his thirst upon their inhospita- 
ble shores, he flies or falls beneath their 
sullen vengeance ; while the nearer tribes, 
to whose incursions our settlements are 
exposed, are rendered formidable by the 
facility of retreat, and the difficulty of pe- 
netrating into their concealments. They 
no longer act in small predatory pSHies, 
as heretofore, but now carry the appear- 
ance of an extensive combination, fit Which 
all but the few who remain harmless in 
the settlements, are united, in a determi- 
nation to do all the harm -they can. In 
self defence we can alone find safety ; and 
the vengeance they provoke, will, it may 
yet be hoped, however mildly it may be 
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■exerted, reduce them to the nece-sity ot‘ 
adopting less offensive habits. 

L’npieasaut accounts are received ft mu 
tlie faimof Captain Fowler, in the dis- 
tiict of BnngeUy, of the murder of se/e- 
ral persons hv the natives frequenting- that 
quarter. The above farm was occupied 
■by Mr. Edmund Wright ; whose account 
of the transaction states, tlmton21st. Dec. 
last the servants dwellings of G. T. Pal- 
mer, Es at the Nepean, were plunder- 
ed by a groupe of twenty or thirty of the 
•natives. On Sunday four of Mr. Palmer’s 
men, namely, Edward Mackey, Patiicl: 
M‘Hugh, John Lewis, and — Fanvl, ac- 
companied by John Murray, seivant of 
John Hagan, Dennis Hagan, stock-keeper 
to Captain Brooks, and William Biazil, 
a youth in the employ of Mr. Edmund 
Wright, crossed the Nepean in the hope 
of recovering tlie property that had been 
taken away the day before, and getting 
into a marshy flat ground nearly’ opposite 
Mr. Fowler’s farm, about two hundred 
yards distance fiom the bank of the river, 
they were perceived and immediately en- 
circled hy a large body of natives, who 
closiug rapidly upon them, disarmed rho-'o 
who carried musket-., and commenced a 
ten i hie attack, as well by a discharge of 
arms they had captured, as by an innume- 
rable shower of spears. M‘Hugh, Dennis 
Hagan, John Lewis, and John Mun ay, 
fell in an instant, either from shot, or by 
tlie s,pear, and William Brazil received a 
spear in the back between the shouldeis, 
which it is hoped and believed will not he 
fatal. Some of the natives cros.-ed the 
river over to Captain Fowler’s farm, and 
pursued the remaining white men up to 
the farm resideuce, but being few in num- 
ber they retired, and re-cro3sing the 
river, kept away until the day following 
(Monday last), when at about t6n o'clock 
in the forenoon a large number, sixty it 
was imagined, crossed again, and com- 
menced a work of desolation and atrocity 
bv beginning to destroy the inclofiures of 
the various yards. The house they com- 
pletely stripped, and Mrs. Wright, with 
oue of tlie farm labourers, having secret- 
ed herself in the loft in the hope of es- 
caping the cruelty of the assailants, their 
■concealment was suspected, and evciy 
possible endeavour made to murder them. 

> pears were darted through the roof from 
without, and tlirough sheets of bark 
which were laid as a temporary ceiling, 
from which the two persons had iepeaf,ed 
hair breadth escapes. William Bagnell, 
who was the |>erson in the loft with Mr?. 
Wright, finding that their destruction was 
determined upon, at length threw open a 
window in the roof, and seeing a native 
known by the name of Daniel Budbury, 
begged their lives ; and received for an- 
swer, that (f they should not be killed 
this time.” After completely pliuideiingtbc 
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bou^e, they re- crossed tlie river, very dis- 
passionately bidding Mrs. Wright and 
Bagnell a good bye ! Mr. Wright’s stand- 
ing corn has been carried away in great 
quantity, and all provision* whatever were 
also carried off. 

The Maequaiie left Otaheite the 2 Itli of 
Apiil, with a cargo of between fifty and 
sixty tons of pork, excellently cured. — 
She sailed fiom this the 21th of Novem- 
ber, and reached Morea (Kimau), one of 
the Society Islands, wbeic the Mission- 
ai ies have latterly dwelt, about the Ctb 
of Januaiy; opened no trade with the 
natives, as there was little pork on the 
island. Sailed the 10th of Febiuary to 
Hualieine, and thence to Uhtea, where 
she ptocured a few tons ; went thence to 
BoiaboJa, and roceiv ed the main part of 
her cargo ; went thence to Mobiddee, and 
traded tor a few tons ; from thence ie~ 
turned to Eimao, and got eleven tons of 
pork. Tlie difficulty of proeui ing a cargo 
was extiemely great, owing to various 
cause.-, one of which was, that tlie wo- 
men me now allowed to eat poik as well 
as the men, which formerly was not tlie 
ease, and the con&umm.ition is conse- 
quently increased, or perhaps doubled. — 
The war that has almost dc-olated the 
main Maud of Talieito (Otaheite) in the 
next place pioduccd a universal latitude 
with respect to a piopeity that was al- 
most open to spoliation and destruction, 
and of course but little stock was culti- 
vated ; whilst the general state of pover- 
ty that pi evaded scarcely left the means 
of supporting themselves. — Their war was 
conducted perfectly upon a marauding 
system ; burning ami pillaging, but with 
tlie loss of a very few lives. An amiy of 
three hundred was considered a numerous 
force j aud although they have a number of 
muskets, and know tolerably well how t-> 
use them (which is at the same time but 
little creditable to those who first put 
such weapons into the bauds of an unci- 
vilised people) vet they do hut little exe- 
cution with them, ami ii two or thieo. 
fall, the main body immediate!) give way, 
and fly in ail diluviums. Ti.ev have 1 
great quantity of poultiv, Mich .i" cock’s 
and hens ; a tew Miwovy duck", and a 
number of goat's. — The Mi'-s 10 unties, as 
vve formerly noticed, have a few head of 
limned cattle and a few sheep ; but hogs 
and the biead fi nit constitute the chief 
dependence of the inlands. — Hie banana 
seems to have been indigenous to the in- 
land* ; the sweet tropical pofatoe, tlie 
pumpkin and melon, are cultivated wdh 
succes>* ; and Captain Campbell ha", -vo 
understand, during hi- 1 life e\em-- 
sowu among the islands theloiput, the 
peach, the celery, aud other gaului m cos, 
Cottou is of .•spontaneous giowtu am*,' 
most or all the islands; md .t'. .,m . y 

vol. iv. - r 
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very various The country, which was 
beautiful iu itself, has derived luxuriance 
from its intei course with the British na- 
tion ; the aborigines, who but a few yeat s 
or indeed but a tew months since, weie 
cruel pagans, are now' coureited to Chri< 
tianity ; their idolatry past ; their wais 
are at an end ; and under the guidance of 
their Missionary friends and brethren, 
they promise to become a good and happy 
people. 

The inhabitants of Bo I ahold made 
Captain Campbell a present of their deity, 
which consisted of a log of wood fiom 
hve to six feet loner, and two or three 
inches thick, w ith a number of faces caiv- 
ed upon it. They parted with it as a proof 
of their information, and a token of con- 


tempt towards their former prejudices. 
Pomartee has not been re-invested with 
absolute power ; the chiefs are st ill afiaid 
that he audit abuse it ; but he is so much 
the convert to Christian principles, that the 
teai is supposed ungrounded. He resides 
on a small spot a tew hundred jaitls dis- 
tant from Taheite ; and seems in the enS- 
joyment of perfect content of mind, dis 
trihuting books to all his countrymen that 
apply for them, and indiscriminately be- 
stowing his favouis upon those who had 
been his enemies as well as upon hi> ap- 
plet ed fiiends. In fact, so wonderful !ta«. 
been (lit* change, that it may t»ul> be con- 
cluded a miracle has been wrought upon 
the minds of the people. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

The Bill to exempt the territories with- 
in the limits of the East-lndia Company’s 
Charter from certain of tile Navigation 
Caws, has been amended on recommit- 
ment, whereby it is enacted, that nothing 
in the said Acts shall affect the importa- 
tion and exportation by the Company, or 
others, his Majesty's subjects, within the 
limits of the East-lndia Charter. No 
persous or bodies to be sued for penalties, 
and those sued for before the 25th of Dec. 
next restored; this act not to affect 
certain acts. The Cape of Good I lope to 
be console icd within the Charter limits. 

The Bill authorizing the Court ot Direc- 
tors of tlie East-lndia Company to make 
extraordinary allowances to certain ship- 
owners, has been further amended on re- 
commitment ; allowance not to exceed 
8'. 10s. per ton. In case tiie ship be lost 
owners not to pay; bond lights of owners 
to remain unprejudiced, should they not 
pay or secure penalty ; owners taking ad- 
vantage of this act not to claim peace 
freight. 

East-lndia House . — Robert Spankie, 
Esq. has been appointed to succeed Ed- 
ward Strettel, Esq. as Advocate General 
to the Company at Bengal, and took the 
oaths on the 9th July accordingly. 

Lieutenant Heysham, late of the Ben- 
gal Establishment, has been restored to 
tiie sen ice. 

Ensign Brooke, of the Bengal Establish- 
ment, who had resigned, has also been 
restored to the service. 

On Saturday the 5th of July, the Duch- 
ess of Cumberland, attended by Genet al 
Vyse and suite, visited the East-lndia 
House and Warehouses. Her Royal High- 
ness was received by the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman, and several of the Di- 


rectors. Her Royal Highness expressed 
herself highly gratified on viewing the 
extensive establishments of the Company, 
and paid particular attention to tiie splen- 
did Manuscripts and subjects of Natural 
History in the Museum, her Royal High- 
ness afterwards partook of an elegant 
cold collation at the India House, and iu 
the evening returned to Kew. 

July 23d, a ballot was held at the Kast- 
Imlia House, for the election of a Direc- 
tor in the room of Richaid Parry, Esq. 
deceased. At six o'clock the glasses were 
closed, and delivered to the scrutineers, 
wlio tepoi ted the election to have fallen 
on Robert Campbell, Esq, who on Wed- 
nesday the 30th, took tiie oaths, and his 
seat accordingly.- — Tiie numbers weie — 


Robert Campbell, Esq 793 

Cluules E. Prescott, Esq 332 

J. G. Ravensbaw, Esq 297 


Carlton House.— A mong the presenta- 
tions to the Prince Regent at the levee 
held at Carlton House, on the 2d of July, 
were— 

Mr. Hugh Hope, on Ills return from 
Java, by Lord Binning; Mr. Shore, on 
his coming of age, by his father Lord 
Teignmouth ; and Sir George Staunton, 
on his return from China. 

The President of the Board of Control 
gave a graud dinner on Tuesday 22d of 
July, at Gloucester Lodge, Brompton, to 
the Directors of the East-lndia Company. 

The catastrophe of the death of L icin'- 
Keighley, noticed in our last number un- 
der the head of Madras Intelligence, we 
are happy to say, remains unconfirmed at 
the date of our last accounts so late as tiie 
10th of February. 
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gg and p f the necessity 0 f which lie has not 

vnre the preceding pages went to press, previously entirely ensured himself. 
Calcutta Papers have been received in — — 

town, enabling ns to add the subjoined CALCUTTA. 

domestic news. Political intelligence administrations to estates 


has also been conveyed in private let- 
ters , which if authentic , wears too im- 
portant an aspect to be omitted . 
ft is stated on the authority of private 
letters, dated in Februai > , that the Ben- 
gal Government was preparing to begin 
hostilities with the Maliratta chieftains. 
Extract of a Letter from an Officer serv- 
ing unth the British Army in India , 
dated Setupore , Oude , Feb . 14, 1817. 
The Goorka war at an end, it was 
supposed there would have been a long 
reason of tranquillity here ; hut the 
scenes now acting shew how unfounded 
-ueh expectations were. In point of 
the equipments of the army, and the na- 
ture of troops composing it, it is superior, 

I imagine, to the force with which 
Lord Lake overran Hindostan. There 
are two regiments of his Majesty's Dra- 
goons, and two of his Majesty’s Foot, 
the Company’" European Horse Artillery, 
an infant rocket corps, two regiments of 
Native Dragoon*-, and numerous batta- 
lions of Native In fau try, with the largest 
and heaviest battering tiaiu that ever 
moved in India. For a long time their 
precise object seemed to be a mysteiy; 
but I learn, that on the 12th instant, this 
army invested the fort of Hattras, near 
Allyghur or Coel, which is the second 
strongest fort in India, of those not in 
our possession. Near it is another simi- 
larly circumstanced, belonging to an in- 
independent Chief, — Bhurtpore. 

Report says that Lord Moira will be at 
Cawnpore in August, and that circum- 
stances have made another Maliratta war 
probable, as during the winter the devas- 
tations committed by the Pindaris, 
have rendered it absolutely necessary for 
his Lordship to put an end to their ra- 
vages. Sindeah, the Head of the Mah- 
rattas, it is rumoured, almost openly en- 
courages the Pindaris, giving them tree 
passage through his extensile country, 
and thus enabling them to commit their 
depredations and cruelties with impunity. 

It is generally surmised that the Bhuit- 
pore Chief will endeavor to assist Hattrass, 
in which case very many lives will be lost 
before it falls; but fall it must befoie 
such a force as is opposed to it. It is said 
that Mr. Strachey has left his situation as 
Resident at the Court of the Nabob of 
Oude, in order to proceed over Land with 
important dispatches. If I were to ha- 
zard an opin.on upon Indian politics, it 
would be that Lord Moira's measures and 
councils appear to be dictated by wisdom, 
firmness, and moderation ; that be un- 
dertakes no step which has not for its ob- 
ject the stability of our India possessions, 


For January, 1817. 

Captain Thomas E\ans 5 Executor 
Peter Lumsdain, Esq. ? 

Mr. Thomas Stewart ; Executor, John 
Palmer, Esq. 

Captain Charles Dudley ; Administrator, 
Dempster Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. Gilbert Cowper; Admin istiator, 
D. Heming, E*q. Registrar. 

Lieutenant John Lawson Byers; Admi- 
nistrator, Dempster Heming, Esq. Re- 
gistrar. 

Henry O’Hara, Esq. Administrator, 
Dempster Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. St. George G Wynne Benjamin ; Ex- 
ecutor, Mr. Jolm Havell. 

Mr. Edward Hyland; Executrix, Mrs. 
Jane Hyland. 

Mr. John Norris, of the ship Georgi- 
ana; Administrator, Dempster Heming, 
Esq. Itegistiar. 

Lieut. William Sheppard ; Administra- 
tor, Dempster Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Captain James Lumsdaine ; Executiix, 
Mrs. Selena Lumsdaine. 

Ensign William Young ; Executor, Ar- 
thur Jacob Macau, Esq. 

Lieut. Robert C. Wogan ; Executor, 
John Fullarton, Esq. 

Mr. George Mullenger ; Executrix, 
Mrs. Matilda Ann Mullenger. 

Lieut. Cliarles Webster; Executor, 
Lieut. Thomas Webster. 

Lieut. Arthur Macartney; Executor, 
Colonel F. Newberry. 

Cornet David Armstrong ; Administra- 
tor, D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Lieut. Daniel Smith ; Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. Autlrew Moffat ; Executors, Mr. 
Michael Meyers and Mr. Richard Pauling. 

Bernard Reilly, Esq. ; Executor, Ro- 
derick Robertson, Esq. 

Christopher Childs, Esq. ; Executors, 
Lieut. J. P. M < Mellan, I.icut.-Col. Skin- 
net, and Thomas Dunn, Esq. 

Lieut. Edward Wilson Eioughton ; Ad- 
ministrator, D. Heming, Esq. Registiar. 

Mr. William Pollock ; Executor, Mr. 
John Smith. 

Major John Home; Executor, David 
Clark, Esq. 

Mr. John Osborne ; Administrator, D. 
Hemming?, E*q. Registrar. 

Lieut. James Rainey ; Executor, Lieut . 
William Henry Rainey. 

RATES OF EXCHANGE. — Jan. 1817. 

From Calcutta. 

To Madras 335 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star 
Pagodas. Bombay 100 Sa. Rs. for 1 GO 
Bombay Rupees. England 7J. and at 
six month* sight. 

2 E 2 
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208 Madras . — Bombay.- 

Dollars iu quantity, at 207 Us. per 100. 

A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar is 
at 10 Rupees 4 As. 

BIRTH>. 

Dec. 5. Lady of the Rev*. II. Town lev , 
of a son. 

4. At Penang, Lad) of Capt. Hamp- 
ton, 20th Batt. Nat. Inf. of a son. 

Dec. 16. Lady of D. Darling, Esq. 
Civ. Surg. of twins, a daughter and son, 
the latter still bom. 

16. Lady ol Capt. Duncan M*Lcod of 
Engineers, of a daughter. 

21. At Murut, Lady of Major Baldock, 
17thNat. Inf. of a daughter. 

Dec. 27. At Seram pore. Lady of the 
Rev. Mr. Randall, Missionary, of a son. 

30. At Meerut, Lady o t Lieut. E. 
Gwatkin, Deputy Pa\ master, a ilaughtei 

At Agia, Mrs. C. Lyons of a daughter. 

Dec. 31. Mrs. J. Cockburn, of a 
daughter. 

31. Lady of the Rev. J. Keith, a son. 

Jan. 2. Lady of Capt. K. Twicken- 
ham, 2d Regt. Nat. Cav.of a sou and heir. 

2. Mrs. Caiman, of a daughter. 

Jan. 3. At Secroie, Lady of Lieut. 
Col. Voyle, Com. Ben. Piov. Batt. of a 
(laughter. 

4. Mrs. Randolph, of a daughter. 

Jan. 11. At the house of Lieut. Col. 
Fagan, Judge Adv. Gen. Chowringhee, 
Lady of Major C. S. Fagan, of a daughter. 

20. Lady of L. A. Davidson, Esq. 
of a son (still born.) 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 12. At Baieilly, Lieut. Hoggan, 
27th, Nat. inf. to Miss Welland, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. R. P. Welland ot Devon. 

Dec. 31. Lieut. W. Cunningham, Dep. 
Paymaster at Mutra to Rebecca, eldest 
daughter of W. Armstrong, Esq. Coll, of 
Nudeea. 

Jan. 11. Nath. Hudson, Esq. to Miss 
M. William*, daughter of the late Robert 
Williams, Esq. 

20. Mr. J. Pimiah,toMissM.Autumcs. 

22. Mr. F. D’M. Sinaes to Miss J. Mas- 
carenhas. 

23. Mr. J. Cearns, Pilot service, to 
Miss M. Youngs. 

24. A. C. Seymour, Esq. to Miss M. 
Browne. 

DEATHS. 

July 29. Unfortunately drowned on 
his passage to Fort Marlborough, whither 
he was proceeding on the Malabar 
cruizer, Lieut. C. L. Walker of 20th or 
Marine Regt. Beng. Nat. Inf. 

Nov. 25. Mr. G. H. Walters, mer- 
chant of Lucknow. 

Dec. 2. At Cawnpore, Surg. W. O’Hara, 
H. M. 17th Regt. 

Dec. 14. At Sea, on board the Junar- 
thun, Lieut. Cameron, H. M. 78th foot. 

27. At Cawnpore, J. Maxwell, Esq. 

Jan. 3. Mr. W. Saunderson. 

L Mrs. Sarah Hall. 


-Java. — Ceylon. 

5. Mrs. J. A. Tucker. 

7. Mr*. Belnos. 

7. Mr. H. Smith. 

8. Imam daughter of Mr. J. ( nlm.iit. 

Jan. 8. Mi. A. Moffat. 

Jan. 9. At Chunar Ghur, Rev. Pen 
Bliioi>. 

11. At the house of lie r son Judith 
widow of the late T. Wilkinson, Kmi. 

30. At Jaunpore, Sarah, mtant daugh- 
ter of U. Davies, Esq. 

MADR \S. 

RIHIHS. 

Oct. 31. At Secundei abaci, Lady of 
Lieut. E. Collins, 8th Regt. Nat. hit. of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 16. Lady of II. SpottiMvoode , 
Esq of a son. 

Dec. 18. At Madias, Right Hon. Lady 
Eliz. M* Gregor Murray, of a daughter. 

23. Lady of W. M'Taggait, E>q. of a 
daughter. 

31. At Wallajabad, Lady of Damn 
De Kutzleben, Cantonment Adj. of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan. 27. Capt. I. Mayne,H. C. S. Ba- 
tavia, to Mrs. T. E. White. 

DEATHS. 

18. At Nagpore, infant daughter of 
Lieut. E. Clarke, 20th Regt- Nat. Inf. 

25. At Vizagapatam, Major C. Lucas, 
Carn. Europ. Vet. Batt. 

Nor. 25. Mi. J. Mai yon, Garr. Setg. 
Major. 

Same day at Nellore, Lieut. Col. T. 
Gmnell, 2d Nat. Vet. Balt. 

29. At Seioor, Lieut. G. Birch, I4tli 
Regt. Nat Inf. 

Nor. 30. Major R. E. Langford, Com. 
2d Batt. 22d Nat. Inf. 

Dec. 2. At Calicut, G. Reade, Esq. 
civil service. 

Dec. 12. John Stevens, Esq. 

Miss C. M. Jeremiah. 

Dec. 28. Mrs. M. M. Moralls, aged 
115 years. 

Jan. 9. At Madras, Mrs. A. M. Greig. 

30. At the Government Gardens, Rev. 
Frederick White, Chaplaiu on that esta- 
blishment, and formerly* of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

BOMBAY. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 14. At Surat, Lady of Major 
I in lack, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dec. 19. At Bombay, Rev. G. Hall, to 

Miss RI. Lewis. 

JAVA. 

DEATH. 

Aug. 29. Lieut. J. Dillon, H. M.59th 
Regt. — - ' 

CEYLON. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dec. 14. Mr. C. Walker, of Gov. 
Brig. Kandyan, to Miss S. Dalrymple. 



i 8170 Births, Marriages, and Deaths.— London Markets, 8fc. 2UD 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE'S and DEATHS* 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTHS. 

nine 30, The CnuntP". of Mmto, of a son. 

July 17« Lady «»f Mr W Johns, Surgeon, at 
Birmingham, late Act. Sutg, at Serampmv, of 
a son. 

MARRIAOEs. 

June Cl, By s-p*ciil license, at the Hon Mrs. 
Raxvdon’s, Pnru*g il — i ioet, Grosxennr-'quaie, 
bv the L.jid BuIi'.d of limerick, the Right 
Hon. L'1,'1 Ge>>rg;.' W'l ucn Russell, second son 
of the nuke o Bedford, to M.,- Elizabeth 
Anne Rawd n, only child of the late Hon, 
John Rawdmi, and niece to the Maiqui« of 
Hastings. 

Julv l. At Si. George's, Hanover-squaie, J. 
Maddocks, Esq. « " " ' 

Sidney, i congest : 

Hobart s, E«q. uf ’ 

Same day. At Marti bone Churrh, Major Gabriel, 
2d Drag Guards to Maran, daughter of the 
late Col. Chailos Russel Deal e, of the Bengal 
Altillci v 

Julv 52. At Bub, Maior Gen. Sir J. Bm han, K. 
C, T. S, to Lama, inly daughter of Col. Mark 
AVilks, of Kirin, in the Isle of Man, late 
Governoi of St. Helena. 

At Strarforth, near Barnatd Castle, Mr. Charles 
Addison, to Miss F. Bowman. This lady was 
Jong detained a prisoner in the Seraglio of the 
Hey of Algiers, from whence she lately made 
her escape. 

At Edinburgh. Count Flaliault (who was Aid-de- 
camp t" Buonaparte at Waterloo) to Miss 
Marg. M Flpinnstont, eldest daughter of 
Viscount Kiith 

Julv 5. At P< nr sirland-house, S. NT Thricplaml, 
Esq. lac Adim ate-Geneial in the Honoiable 
East India Companx** Service, to Elizabeth, 
daughtei of the late Walter Campbell, Esq *>f 
Sfiawhtld. 

At St. Om w r, in Frame, by the Rex. R. W, Tun- 
ney, of the 2d Brigade of C<v. Joseph Farrar, 
Esq. of the 1 8th Hus-ars, to Charlotte, young- 
est daughter of the late General Burn, of the 
Hon. East- India Company’s service. 

DEATHS. 

At Barnste.ul, in Sumy, on Monday loth June, 
Richard Parry, Esq. a Director of the East- 
India Company, ami formerly Resident at 
Fort Mai I borough. Mr. Parrv was in the 4lst 
year of bis age, and was elected to the Direc- 
tion on 16th August I « 1 5, on the decease of 
Robert Cltrk, Esq. He survived his father, 
Thomas Pariy. Ksq. (who was many years a 
Director) very little more than a twelvemonth. 

June 17. At the Ch&teau de la Challi&re, near 
Lausanne, Mrs. Stratford Canning, xvife of Ins 
Majestv’- Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Cantons. 

July l? At foir, in Devonshire, Cap*. G, Wil- 
liamson, Uu of H. E. I Company’s naval 
service. 

fuly 20. At Epsom, Mr J. Phipps, m the doth 
year of his ace, late m\1*i mate of the Hon. 
Company’s s ip il«*bx Castle. 

May 11. In the nth v.ar of his age, on his 
voyage to ltid a, Mr J Barlow, fomtlioficer 
of Hon, Company's shm Union. 

Onboard the Europe East Imhaman, on lus pas- 
sage from Bengal, Bievet-M.ijm W. llcdcrick, 
'24 th foot. 


LONDON* MARKETS. 

Friday, July 2 d, IS 17- 

Cotton. — The purchases in the late sales by pri- 
vate contract would have been more extensive, if 
the holders would accept less than id. per lb, 
profit on the last India sale, which they decline 
acceding to at present. 

Sugar.— A public «ale of East- India Sugars took 
place yesterday ; the prices were at the advance 
of 2*. a 3s. per cwt. 

Coffee.— The East- India Comp trn<.''t for- 


ward about 23,000 bags yesterday ; the whole 
xvent off’ with much briskness at an advance >1 
folly fi-, per cwt. on the prices of last sale. The 
prices uf the other descriptions of Coffee are little 
varied. 

Rice — The *=ale of Rice at the India House con- 
sisted of middling descriptions, the prices 24s. r 
2b s. tid. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Toni. P rot-able Time qf Sailing - 
Cape of Good Hope. 

. 150 July 30. 

200 July 30. 

.. 300 July 31. 

Calcutta. 

Marq. Anglesea. 400 July 30. 

Caledonia 414 From Deal, July 23. 

Bombay. 

Orpheus 415 July 26. 


Ship's Names. 

Albion 

Perseverance . 
Bnxton 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

June 22d. — At Dover — Hebe, Porter, — from th* 
Cape. 

30/A.— The Prince Blucher, Weatherall— from 
Bengal. 

July 6th .—' The Dowson, M‘D anald. 

— Abeideen, Fenwick,— from Bengal. 

Ki th . — The Partridge, Clarkson, — from the 
Cape. 

14 'A. — The Batavia. — from Bengal and Madras 
\~ih — 1 lie Liml C.ithc.«rt, Talbert, — fion» 
B. ngal. 

oom. — T he Cornvx all Huntlv. 

_ Su-xon ill, —Ward, in the Downs,— fron. 
t fie Cape. 

The Pallas, — Ekwonhy, — from the Islt 

of France. 

24/ft.— H. M $. Volage, at Portsmouth, —from 
India. 

26* A.— The Mary Anne, Patterson,— from the 
Cape. 

The Princess Amelia, Balstors, — from 

Passengets per Hebe. — Mrs. Stuart ami famdj, 
from Bombay j Cornet WBUn, 22d L. D., Rev. 
J. Thacker. Mi. C, Gray. 

Passengers per Aberdeen.— M rs. Moore, wife 
of Major Moore, His Majesty’s 1 41 h foot, Mrs. 
Johnston, Mrs. Jeremie, Capr. Jeremie, T. 
Moore, H. Moore, E ■ Moore, children of Major 
Moore. N. L. Johnston, daughter of Mrs. John- 
ston. E. Jeremie, daughter of Mrs. Jeremie. 

Passengers per Batavia. — Major Gen. Sir J. M- 
Chalmers, Lady Chalmers, Mi«s Chalmers and 
Miss F. V. ( lialniers Mrs. Whyte. F. De Gre- 
iner, Esq., It. Courtaxne, H.IW.6oth regt , Mrs. 
Courtaxne. Mr- Jenkins, Mrs. U-bone, R. Os- 
hmio. Lap’, "tuart, >>d iegt., Lis. Tcrnan, Vrxd. 
Hughes. Waters. New til, Madras N 1., G. C'd- 
in,.n, Lsij civil -t rv.ci , J. Gilmntir, Esq sup*' 

, R Ills.!., I'si assist xme., Mr. Blur 
Mis. Max ne. Mi**, Mont, charter-party pn'-sp,,- 
jr.rc, Ml r. Ciuhhx. Mi T l ,nmil, J. Roth- 
mh ||, Bride* t Ruthw.U, amt lour children, J 
Ron* rs, R" Ltonard, L Hart, J. Cheshire, m < 
servants, thirty invalids H M. 50th regt , Mi‘- 
Woodcock. rrom Madras. Mrs. Gurnell, Mi s 
Turnau, Mrs. De Lisl- , Miss Gilmour, Miss 
A. J. M. C. Gilmour. Misses R. Flowers, Munt, 
J. Munt, Woodcock, Masters J, W. Chalmers. 
J. Blair, W, Woodcock, Al.Fernau, R. Fcrmi.i. 

l’assengers per Astell.-'lrq. Fombelle, Mr- 

SUakesp.li, Mrs. Bayley, Mrs. Templeton. 1 
Fombelle, Esq. n*il se'vice, Al. Russell, I. sq , 
Henrv Stone, E.q , R. R. Fmbet, Esq.. (.cni." 
Mnnckton, E-q„ Capts. VV, Hiatt anU t lark, I 
E. J. fiuv nliain. Assist. Surg. Pollock, Ml- II 
Miakespear, two Misses Wood, two \ ln.es Tem- 
pleton, Mus Hlake. Masters Blake. Mmon -tom., 
\V. H. Bayley, Capt. Heyland, I t. Keiinicoi: 
eleven servants, Eurnpeans and nativ, s 1 ■ 

ebarter-party passengers, t„i im-tichi m- did , 
two women, amt tworlutilrui. 




Price Current of 

L. s. d. 

Cochineal lb. 0 4 0 

ColFee, Java cwt. 5 4 0 

Chenbon 4 13 0 

Bom bon 

Mocha 6 0 0 

Cotton, Surat lb. o 1 l 

Extiahnt o 1 5 

Bengal o o 9 

Bourbon 0 l io 

Drugs, 6».c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 6 0 0 

An infeeds, Star 4 10 0 

Bonx, Refined 6 0 0 

— Lmebned, or Tincal 5 5 0 

Camphue nniefined 10 10 0 

Cardemoms, Malabar.. lb 0 3 o 

— — Cevlon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 20 0 0 

Ltgnea 9 0 0 

Castor Oil lb. 0 3 3 

China Root cwt. 2 0 0 

Coculus Indicus 2 0 0 

Columho Root 2 10 0 

Dragon’s Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump . 

— Arabic 3 10 o 

— — Assafatida 

— Benjamin 7 10 0 

— — Animi cwt. 5 0 o 

■ i ' Gaibanum 

— — Gambogium 17 0 0 

Myrrli 8 0 0 

— •Oltbanum 5 0 0 

Lac Lake 0 l b 

Dye 0 5 il 

Shell, Block ... 2 10 o 

Sintered 3 to 0 

Stick 3 10 o 

Musk, China oz. uis o 

Nux Vomica cwt. i to o 

Oil Cassia oz. 0 2 0 

Cinnamon 0 14 0 

Cloves 0 3 0 

Mace 0 1 4 

• Nutmegs 0 l 4 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 0 4 2 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 5 5 0 

Senna lb. o l 6 

Turmerick, Java ....cwt. t 6 o 


East- India Produce for July 1 817 . 

L. s. d. L. $. d. 

to 0 5 0 Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. l 5 0 

— 5 a O - — China 1 18 0 

— 5 0 0 Zednaiy 

Galls, in Sorts 9 5 0 

— 6 5 0 Blue 9 0 0 

— 0 14 Indigo, Blue ib. 

— 0 18 Blue and Violet.. .090 

. — oil Purple and Violet ... 0 7 6 

— 0 2 6 Fine Violet 0 7 0’ 

Good Ditto 0 6 6 

— 14 0 0 Fine Violet ix, Copper 0 6 3 

5 0 0 Good Ditto 0 5 9 

— 6 5 0 — Good Copper 0 5 6 

— 5 10 0 Middling Ditto .... 0 5 3 

— 13 0 0 — — Ordinal y Ditto 0 4 0 

0 5 6 — — Fine Madras 0 6 3 

Good Ditto 0 5 6 

_ 21 o 0 Ordinary Ditto 0 4 0 

— 12 0 0 Rice cwt. 

— i> 4 o Safflower cwt. 3 10 0 

2 3 0 Sago cwt. 115 o 

— 2 15 O Saltpetre, Refined.. ..cwt. 2 5 0 

_ 2 15 0 Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 

— Novi 

— Ditto White 

— 5 0 0 China 

Organ zine 

— 65 0 O Spices, Cinnamon lb. 0 9 6 

7 0 0 — — Cloves .034 

Bourbon 

— oo o o Mace 0 5 2 

— 10 0 0 Nutmegs ° s 2 

— S 0 0 Ginger cwt. 2 5 0 

O -■> O — Pepper, Company’s .009 

— 0 6 0 Privilege ... .009 

o ] 3 o — White 0 0 11 

— 14 0 0 Sugar, Yellow cwt. 2 3 0 

8 0 0 White 2 6 0 

— t o o Brown 1 19 0 

— i r> 0 Tea, Bohea lb. 0 2 5 

— 0 2 3 Congou 0 * 9 

Souchong 0 3 10 

Campoi 0 2 9 

Twankay 0 211 

Pekoe 0 4 6 

Hyson Skill 0 2 10 

— 0 10 6 Hyson ... ° 1 * 

Gunpowder 0 5 o 

— 0 2 6 Tortoiseshell 1 8 0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 9 0 0 


211 

La S, dm 
l 10 V 


- 0 10 o 


— 5 10 O 


0 13 O 

0 3 6 


— 010 
— 280 

— 2 18 O 

— 220 
— 026 

— 035 

— 046 

— 039 


0 5 
0 4 

0 5 
0 6 

1 15 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Friday , l August— Prompt 3 1 October. 

Private-Trade. — Shawls— China Silk Handker- 
chiefs and Crape Scarfs— Sewing Silk— Wrought 
Silks. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Nankeens — 
Wrought Silks— Madras Handkerchiefs— Sallam- 
pores — Choppas — Baflaes — Gurrahs — Emmertics 
—Silk, and figured coloured Handkerchiefs— Crape 
and Sdk Scarfs and Shawls— Lon gcloths— Ban- 
dun noes — Sarsnets — naure — Crapes — Lutestring 
Cotton-yarn— Cotton-woul. 

On Monday, 11 August— Prompt 3 Sovember. 

Company* s. — Cinnamon — Nutnatgs — Mace 
Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs — Sapan Wood 
— Keemoo Shells— Gomotoo Yarn— Black Pepper. 

The Nutmegs will be put up to sale at five slnl. 
lings per pound for the beat sort, and at three 
shillings and sixpence per pound for the inferior, 
the Mace will be put up at eight shillings and 
seven shillings per pound for the two sorts respec- 
tively; and the Cloves at three shillings per 
pound. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Cassia Lignea— 
Nutmegs— Mace— Cloves— Oil of Spices — Ginger 
—Rattans— Nux Vomica— Galanga Root— Turme- 
ric— Rhubarb— Mats— Soy — Indian Ink — Sago— 
Shellack — Cane Table Mats — Rattans — Ebony 
Wood— Saltpetre. 


at the East-India House. 


On Monday, 1 l August— Prompt 7 November, 

Private-Trade and Licensed . — Castor Oil— Mo- 
ther-o*-Pearl Shells— Rattans— Oil of Cassia, Ani- 
seed, and Sassafras— Saltpetre— Red Saunders — 
Soda— Turmenc— Ginger— Sago — Senna —Myrrh 
—Alpes— Lac Dye— Cassia lignea— Galls— Cam- 
phire — shellack — Cornelians— Canes — Hides — As- 
salcetida— Harlall— Cissia Buds— Munjeet— Ebony 
—Pepper— Mace— Safflower— Lac Lake— Chillies 
— Bees’-wax— Elephants’ Teeth— Rhubarb— Gam- 
l, 0 ge— Sov— China Ink — Stcdlac — Tamarinds — 

Tortoiseshell— Aniseed— Gum Arabic— 01 ibanum 

Horns— Nux Vomica — Tmcal — Tin — Borax — 

Beniamin — Cochineal — Sal Ammoniac Sticklack 
-Seed Coral -Rice Paper-Table Mats-Huna 
Root— Dragons’ Blood— Gum Animi. 


Tuesday, 3 September-Prompt W November, 

:a Bohea, 500,000 lbs.-Congou. Cupoi. Pc- 

and Souchong, 4,4»,tX»-T.ank.y ; 8S0,0no 
yson Skin, 100 , 000 — Hyson, S50, 000 -Total, 
ading Private-Trade, 6,150,000 lb.. 

AWay, 15 September— Prompt 5 December. 

in,,™, ’..-Bengal Piece Good. .... Call,- 

06,076 pieces — Prohibited Good-, 4V.« 

st Piece Goods, ei=. CaUiroc-, n 7 ,Mc,-r.olu- 
d, 2,uo Nankeen Cloth, 73,3<i-. 



Daily Prices oj Stocks, from the 0,6th of June to the 05th of July I 8 I 7 , 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sia, — You will much oblige a 
numerous body of your readers, 
by informing us, through the me- 
dium of your valuable miscellany, 
of the best and least reprehensible 
mode of bringing to the notice of 
our honorable employers, the im- 
propriety of that system of invi- 
dious distinction shewn by the ru- 
ling authorities in continuing the 
Madras and Bombay armies on 
reduced allowances to that of 
Bengal. 

If we memorialize the honorable 
court in a body, however respect- 
ful the prayer of it may be, con- 
formably to the new military code, 
we become guilty of mutiny ; and 
if on the other hand, a private and 
obscure individual makes a repre- 
sentation on a subject regarding 
the general body, it has been the 
custom from the most ancient 
times to, the present, to treat such 
a representation with silence or 
neglect. 

In justice however to the hono- 
rable body in Leadenhall -street, I 
am induced to suppose from 8 late 
letter of the honorable court’s, 

Asiatic Journ. — No. 21. 


which mentions that there is but 
little difference in the allowances 
of the two presidencies (Bengal 
and Madras) that that difference 
has not been correctly stated to 
the honorable court: whilst the 
fact is, that a subaltern on the 
Bengal establishment in charge of 
a company receives at every sta- 
tion, with the exception of the few 
officers with European corps serv- 
ing in the Forts of Allahabad and 
Calcutta, very nearly fifty per cent, 
more than a subaltern of the Ma- 
dras army ; viz. — 

Difference of Batta in favour 

of Bengal Sunaut Rs 60 

Difference of tent allowance 8 
The Bengal officer receives 
when in charge of a compa- 
ny for repairs of arms, sta- 
tionary and writing, Rs. . . SO 


From which however deduct 
the repair of atins; this 
being done at the expense 
of the government at Ma- 
dras, Rs 20 

Voi. IY. 2 F 




‘21 1- L'umpuriion if Iudi 

Stationary allowance at Ma- 
dras, thirty fans, or lls. . . 21 

Additional clear sura received 
by the Bengal officer for 
stationary and writing, moi e 
than at Madras 271 

Balance in favour of the Ben- 
gal officer, Sicca Rupees 951 

So that a subaltern on the Madras 
establishment receives only fifty- 
seven pagodas or arcot rupees 
two hundred, the Bengal subaltern 
receives, as I have already stated, 
nearly fifty per cent, more than 
the Madras officer does in every 
situation, except in the field, or 
with the Nizam’s subsidiary, the 
only occasions in which the Ma- 
dras army receives full batta. 

Independent of the full batta, 
the Bengal subaltern when travel- 
’ ling on duty by water, receives one 
hundred rupees per mensem, whilst 
no allowance in addition to the 
full batta is ever granted to the 
less favoured subalterns of the 
coast army; 

The allowances of the Madras 
army have been so much reduced, 
that I am perfectly sensible that 
no farther reductions can be made ; 
but if the honorable court should 
ever come to the determination of 
trying any more economical mea- 
sures, justice requires that the ris- 
ing generation should be apprised 
of it in sufficient time, to prevent 
them from making choice of a pro- 
fession, in which death and banish- 
ment are only' to be obtained. 

I have been myself, Mr. Editor, 
for these last ten years in India, 
and unless when in the field, when 
an officer’s expenses are much in- 
creased, I have never been on the 
receipt of more than two hundred 
and eighty pounds per annum, eve- 
ry item included ; and I see little 
prospect of my situation being bet- 
tered for these six years to conic. 


At my Allu-Mince. [jSEPr^ 

With such an income as this on 
the Madras establishment, instead 
of being able to save, 1 solemnly 
declare, 1 have had considerable 
difficulty in keeping out of debt : 
and there are few of my brother 
officers who are not considerably 
involved : and yet this is the line 
which some on your side of the 
water look up to as the high road 
to wealth and independence. 

On my first arrival in India, it 
is true, my prospects were much 
more pleasing, and I was not with- 
out hopes that a few years after I 
had obtained the command of a 
battalion, I should have had it in 
my' power to have spent the winter 
of my' life in my native country ; 
but my hopes were nipt in the bud. 
at the reforming period of Sir G. 
Barlow’s government. I have long 
ago discovered with the eastern 
sage, that in this sublunary sphere 
there is no rose without a thorn, 
so that I am now prepared to leave 
my bones to moulder into Indian 
instead of British dust. 

As every' officer, however young 
in the service, expects one day to 
command a battalion ; 1 hope the 
honorable court will yet see the 
necessity of rendering this situa- 
tion a little more respectable in 
point of emolument ; and that the 
Madras and Bombay officers, if 
considered by our honorable em- 
ployers as equal in military prow- 
ess to their brethren in Bengal, 
may be placed in every respect on 
an equality with them ; so that 
when the day shall arrive, that the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ar- 
mies assemble together to fight the 
common foe, the fiend of jealousy, 
fostered by invidious and partial 
distinctions, will no where find a 
place amongst our ranks. 

A Madras Subaeterv. 
Fort SI. George, 25th Jan. 1S17. 
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Jo the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Chait Office. East-Indin House, 
Has ifi*, 1817. 

Sir, — As the dangerous r^ck 
or reef, on which his Majesty’s 
ship Alceste was lately wrecked 
in entering the Straits of Gaspar, 
is a nexo discovery, and situated in 
the hitherto supposed fair track, I 
will thank you to assist in pointing 
out its situation to navigators, by 
inserting the following description 
of it in vour valuable Journal, 
which has been transmitted to me 
from Batavia, by an Officer of 
that ship 

Yours, &c. 

(Signed) J Horsburgii. 

Ratavot, March 11///, 1817. 

Sir, — As the unfortunate loss of H. M. 

.MrC'te, by sti iking on a e*;nkeu 
fork, ub ■» pfiNMintr the aits of Gas- 
par, on the 18th of l.'^t nK\,th, may, 
when communicated to yon, pi ore of in- 
finite utility in preserving future natigt- 
tors of tl.e->e ^traits from the danger, I 
embrace i lie earliest oppoitunity <*t in- 
forming you, that the west si le of Gas- 
par Hand, hme from the wreck, X. 8 
deg. K. Noitli end of Rilo Heat S. 40 
deg. E. and the small island on the west 
5idc of Rilo Heat (called by the Malays, 


Rilo Chicalla, or Saddle Island) S. 5 deg. 
W. distance from the nearest part of Ri- 
lo Heat between tlnee oi four miles. The 
rock, or rather small coral re f, is steep 
to; the can of the lead ju**t before the 
shipstiuck was seventeen fathoms, which 
was about the depth we had by both hand 
and patent leads, kept constantly going, 
ftoin passing Gaspar Island. 

By the above bearings, you will per- 
ceive we were steciiug in the fair open 
channel, as laid down in all the charts, 
for passing about midway between Rilo 
Heat and the three feet rock discovered by 
Lieut. Ross, and perfectly clear of all in- 
dicated dangers. 

It is very probable the look out man at 
the mast head, would have seen and given 
notice of the rock time enough for us to 
have passed on cither side of it, but the 
sea had the whole miming been disco- 
loured by fish spawn upon its surface. 
During the fortnight we remained on Ki- 
lo Heat, we had opportunities of observing 
how very inadequately these stiaits have, 
as yet, been surveyed, and how much is 
still wanting to rentier them securely na- 
G-able; upon which interesting subject, 
I shall take an early opportunity of com- 
municating with you, on my return to 
England. 

Capt, Ho?* burgh, East-India House, 


PERSIAN ANTHOLOGY, 

{Concluded from page 115 ) 


The SakT-namah, or Hafiz’s ad- 
dress to his cup-bearer. 

1. Come, Saki ! and go from me to tho 
king, deliver this me.-sage, and say ; oh l 
prince crowned like Jam 'died ! first make 
sure of the blessiugs of the poor and indi- 
gent, then search for that which is the 
world-reflecting goblet. 

2. Reach me, Saki ! that cup of Kai- 
khosro, administer it, for I am sadly de- 
jected by my sorrows ; and I may ma- 
nage with wine to banish from my mind 
the cares of this world, where all is vanity. 

3. Advance, Saki ! now that this as- 
sembly is made happy as the region of 
bliss with thy presence, and sefre the 


goblet ; as in so doing, thou can’st give 
no offence, or there is no mu, for wine is 
not forbidden in the bowers of paradise. 

4. Haste, Saki ! I have no altcrnuti'.e 
but wine, let me lay my hand on a single 
cup ; foi l am sick at lieat t from the ty- 
idiuiy of mv fortune, and go reeling to- 
ward** the cellar of the Vintner (God) r 

5. Fetch, Saki ! that wine, by which 
the goblet of Jammed could boast of per- 
spicacity in the midst of nonentity; ghe 
it me, for through the grace of the cup, I 
may like Jamshed, explore all the myste- 
ries of the universe : 

6. Present me, Saki ! with that exhil- 
arating potion, give it that I may get. 
upon the back of the houc RaUbah ; iik* 
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the able-bodied Rostara, I will turn my 
face towards the plain, and ride up the 
steep side of mount Julan : 

7. Bring, Saki that carnelian-colored 
liquor, which throws open to thp heart 
the door of the season of precious enjoy- 
ment ; come and hear this maxim from 
me, “ tliia world is a compendium of af- 
“ diction, therefore drink wine 

8. Attend, Saki ! and dread the uncer- 
tainty of this life, and make up with wine 
for the misery of thy present existeuce ; 
for wine must render all thy remaining 
life happy, and be momentarily affording 
thee a glimpse into futurity : 

9. Step forward, Saki 1 and greet the 
assembly with wine, for this world holds 
good faith with nobody; the bubbles of 
the wine should be thy frail memorials, 
and warn thee, how the hurricane swept 
away the crown of king Kai-kobad ; 

10. Come, Saki ! and let us seek in 
wine our heart's full enjoyment, for with- 
out wine I never yet met any cordial com- 
fort ; could the body once reconcile itself 
to separate itself from the soul, then 
might the mind wean itself of wine : 

11. Prepare, Saki ! and fill that goblet 
with wine, that it may divulge to us the 
story of Kisra and Kai ; during a state 
of intoxication we can pierce the pearl of 
mysticism, for in our euthusiasm no- 
thing can remain hid from us 

12. Be aware, Saki 1 for how can you 
rest secure, now that fortune in her ty- 
ranny is studying how she can soonest 
shed thy blood > rather in this gore drench- 
ed field of the day of judgment, do thou 
empty thyself the blood-charged decanter 
into the goblet : 

13. Come, Saki ! use uo refractory shy- 
ness with me, for is not thy origin after 
ail, earth and not fire ? fill a bumper of 
wine, for wine can make us happy, espe- 
cially such wine as is pure and unadulte- 
rated : 

14. Bring, Saki 1 that fragrance-breath- 
ing wine, present me with it, for neither 
gold nor silver has any permanency ; that 
gold, which must surely go to waste, 
squander in wine, for wine is the solace 
Of our hearts. 

15. Reach, Saki ! that ruby-coloured 
wine, and give it me, how long am I to 
boast of my coyness and modesty ? I have 
mortified enough with my beads and sack- 
cloth, take both in pawn for a cup of 
wine, and peace go with them. 


16. Approach, Saki 1 and depart not 
far from the corner of the Vintner's cel- 
lar, for that thou must find a Gauj-rowan, 
or never-failing treasure; and if thy ghost- 
ly instructor tell thee uot to frequent the 
tavern, thou must answer him by saying, 
thou hast his blessing in thy recollection; 

17. Ply me, Saki ! with that bright and 
sparkling goblet, that it may open the 
gate of divine knowledge upon my mind ; 
give it, that it may convey purity to my 
heart, and expel every breath of sin from 
my bosom : 

18. Present, Saki ! that radiant flame, 
which Zardasht (Zoroaster) is searching 
for under the earth ; give it me, for by 
the creed of the intoxicated debauchee, 
what matters it whether we worship the 
fire, or are devoted to the world ! 

19. Hand me, Saki! that wine, in de- 
cantering which the reflection from the 
glass may give iutimation of Kai-khosro 
and Jam shed ; administer it, that with 
the accompaniment of the music of the 
flute I may proclaim, that Jamahed was 
King, and so was Kai-kaus : 

20. Bring, Saki ! that flame-coloured 
water, give it me, for I may perhaps be 
able to banisli sorrow from my heart ; 
and thus backed with the goblet of Jam- 
shid, I may like Firidoun, rear the GaTi- 
aui standard, or that of the blacksmith, 
Gaoh : 

21. Come, Saki! and listen to this 
maxim anew, that a siDgle cup of wine 
is preferable to the imperial diadem ; 
breathe forth the mysteries of this an- 
cient house, and enlarge upon the chroni- 
cles of its former kiugs; 

22. Administer, Saki! that all-catho- 
lic nostrum, which together with the 
treasure of Carown, bestows the long 
life of Noah.; prescribe it, that the des- 
tinies may disclose before tby face celes- 
tial felicity and eternal life ; 

23. Briug, Saki ! that arghowani, or 
purple-coloured bowl, by which the heart 
can feci serene, and the soul be filled with 
joy ; give it me, that it may rid mo of 
care, and point out the path that leads to 
the society of the Elect . 

24. Present, Saki ! that wine; which 
is cherishing to the soul, and is comfort- 
ing to the wounded heart, as its mistress 
lying on its bosom ; fetch it, that I may 
pitch my tent beyond the bounds of this 
world, and hang my tapestry high afco»e 
the spheres : 
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25. Bring, Saki! that wine, which 
can exalt my present condition, increase 
its dignity, and perfect its integrity ; pre- 
sent it to me, for I am fallen into a most 
wretched state, and in both these have 
been sadly deficient : 

26. Fetch, Saki ! that care-consnming 
beverage, which if drunk by the lion he 
might set the forest on fire ; give it me, 
that I may mount into the lion-enthrall- 
ing mansion, and enclose within a snare 
tnat ancient prowler. 

27. Bring me, Saki! that veiled and 
intoxicated virgin, who has taken up her 
abode within the verge of a tavern, give 
her me, for I wish to blast my reputatiou, 
and become a disciple of the wine and 
pitcher : 

28. Present, Saki ! such wine as the 
Huris or Nymphs of Paradise have sprink- 
led with the perfume used by the angels; 
give it, that I may cast incense on the 
fire, and scent the brain of the intellect 
with everlasting gratification : 

29. Ply me, Saki ! with that wine 
which can inspire me with a lively wit, and 
breathe a musky zephyr through the gar- 
den of my heart; give it me, that 1 may 
drink to the rememlnvnce of her, in the 
melancholy recollection of whom my 
heart bleeds ptofusely : 

30. Administer, Saki '. that wine which 
can bestow a sovereignty, to the purity of 
which my heart must bear testimony; 
hand it me, for perhaps I am purified 
from sin, and in my enjoyment of it can 
extract a secret from this dungeon, or the 
world : 

31 . Present, Saki '. that goblet, which 
is like the sun and moon! reach it me, 
that 1 may pitch my pavilion above the 
celestial spheres; since that spiritual 
bower was the seat of my abode, why 
should 1 remain on this earth, a bicr- 
bound corpse ! 

32. Briug forward, Saki ! that cup like 


tile Salsabil fountain, which can impress 
upon my mind an emblem of Paradise; 
put it iuto my hand, and let me view the 
face of good-fortune; overwhelm me 
with intoxication, and let me behold the 
treasuieof divine knowledge: 

33. Ply me, Saki I with generous and 
old wine, make me drunk by presenting 
me with cup after cup of it ; when thou 
lias intoxicated me with thy pure spiiit, 1 
can entertain thee with a fiesh and cheer- 
ful song. 

34. Iam such a personage, as by taking 
a goblet in my hand, can dis.ern within 
that mirror, whatever there is in exist- 
ence ; during my intoxication I can knock 
at the gate of sanctified devotion, and in 
a state of mendicity breathe the spiiit of 
a sovereign. 

35. For when Hafiz chants hi3 song, 
like one drunk with wine, Venus in her 
orbit joins in the nance and concert ! 

The Persian text of the above 
sublime and elegant oriental poem 
I have collated with three valua- 
ble copies in my own possession, 
and them I had formerly compar- 
ed with others ; and should hope 
from my practised knowledge of 
my author’s style, this copy must 
prove of itself a precious record. 
Of my translation I shall only add, 
that like those I havebeforecommu- 
nicated to you, it is almost verbal. 
In the Diwan of Hafiz it is follow- 
ed, as the author promises in ths 
33d stanza, with another similar 
poem of the same length ; and in 
the most correct of my own three 
copies, instead of the 3tth and 
35th stanzas, the present poem is 
made to terminate with the follow- 
ing three stanzas, borrowed from 
that, which are as follows : 


Ls^y yy * 

j ^ \S*J * 

■h-u J&*, ?■ ** any yy * 
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1. If wise, thou wilt come and drink 
wiue, after takinsone draught thou m.ust 
recover th\ senses; foi every time the 
minstrel raises his voice in chanting, an 
ange! reveals an annuuciation through the 
medium of thy soul : 

2. Knock at the gate of the sweepers 
of the tavern, sweep the path of the intel- 
ligent wine-dealers; perhaps the destinies 
may administer to vou the fcivum of the 
elect, aud in a state of intoxicating enthu- 
siasm give thee delivetanee from thy pre- 
sent being: 

3. By admiuisteting die cup they may 
bewilder thy senses, by communicating a 
knowledge of the Divine unity tite veil of 
separation firom the Divinity) may drop; 
like Hafiz, who attained a knowledge of 
the soul ; when lie lost a knowledge ol 
lnm*elf, he came to a knowledge of his 
mistress I 

Sir John Malcolm in his History 
of Persia, Mr. Elphinstone in his 
Embassy to Cabul, and many of 
our late interesting travellers in 
the East have found it necessary 
to descant on the subject of the 
Sufiasm and mysticism of the Per- 
sian poets; and our English critics 
deem it a duty as regularly to rail 
against it ; but begging all their 
pardons, 1 scarcely think, that any 
of them have shown sufficient 
knowledge to qualify them to 
speak rationally and intelligibly on 
tile subject ; and a fair and dis- 
tinct history of it, like ninny other 
parts of eastern literature, is yet 
a desideratum with the learned of 
Europe : and what contributes to 
bewilder this subject are such in- 
terpolations, as the one I have no- 
ticed in the above poem, in many 
of the most valuable manuscripts 
of the Persian classics, owing 
seemingly to men of taste in for- 
mer days having transcribed a co- 
inciding passage on the margin of 
their favourite copy, which some 


ignorant transcriber had after- 
wards inserted in the text. Indeed 
the incorrectness of the best Per- 
sian manuscripts begins to be truly 
deplorable ; and unless this be 
speedily remedied by printing im- 
pressions of the best manuscripts 
without version or comment, fu- 
ture scholars will be at a loss to 
have any Persian books to refer 
to ; and oriental literature will 
sutler more even during our pre- 
sent boasttd enlightened days, than 
the Greek and Latin did during 
the dark ages ; when fortunately 
the monks were alone occupied in 
studying and copying the ancient 
classic?, as well as the fathers of 
the church and their own humbler 
liomiiies. Permit me, however, be- 
fore I conclude to make one idio- 
matical remark, that in stanza 22 
of this poem, and in the two last 
stanzas of the interpolation, in 
compliment to the prejudices of 
your readers, 1 have introduced the 
destinies or fates as the agents of 
intimating to the Sufi an immediate 
knowledge of the Divine Essence, 
when in fact it ought to he the 
Deity ; for only in the instance of 
the Almighty do the Persians use 
the plural verb with a singular no- 
minative, whereas they often give 
the singular verb a plural sense, 
considering it rather a connective 
than a verb ; as indeed according 
to its Saxon origin we ought to do 
in English, had not our philolo- 
gists of late absurdly and irrevo- 
cably, I fear, put our ancient idiom 
into the trammels of Greek, Latin, 
and French Grammar 

Thus, Mr. Editor, have I com- 
plied with your notice to corres- 
pondents in your Journal of last 
May, and remain, &c. 

Gul-chin. 


On the following page wc republish from a Madras Paper, another 
instance of a cure of hydrophobia by blood letting : too great a pub- 
licity can never be given to any probable remedy for such a dreadful 
calamity. 
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REPORT OF A CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA, 

SUCCESSFULLY TREATED BY VENESECTION. 

By si s sis t ant -Surgeon Gibson, ILM. 69 i/illeg. 


Isabel, the wife of Serjeant M'Daniel, 
of his Majesty's 80th Regiment, aged 22, 
was taken ill this evening (19tli Septem- 
ber,) about five o’clock, complaining of 
head-ache and pain at the Serobiculus 
Cordis, — about an hour aitei wards, re- 
tused to take her tea and showed a degree 
of horror at the sight of it : her husband 
then offered her some spirits and water 
which she also refused, and looked at it 
with dread ; was immediately seized with 
a violent convulsive fit, in consequence of 
which I was sent for, and found her labour- 
ing under strong muscular spasmodic action 
of the whole body, her countenance ex- 
pressive of a degree of furor I had ne\ er 
before witnessed, her eyeballs were turgid 
and glistened with a vacant stare, attempt- 
ing to bite the attendants and evetv thing 
that came in her way. While xlie was in 
this >tatc, some officious person threw a 
cup-full ot cold water in her face which 
aggravated the spasms \ ei y much, and in- 
creased my suspicion of the disease being 
Hydrophobia. This tit continued about an 
hour, when she became a little quiet, I 
desired some water to be offeied her, at 
which she shuddered, yet attempted to 
swallow and succeeded with great difficulty 
in taking about a tabic spoonful, which 
produced a repetition of the spasmodic fit 
considerably more violent than the former, 
and attended with a most dreadful sense of 
suffocation ; during this paroxysm the 
saliva collected m increased quantities and 
was discharged. As the violence of the 
muscular action Mibddcd, she cried loudly 
in a peculiar tone ot voice, sighed deeply 
and applied her hand to her hi east expres- 
sive of seveie pain. Pulse one hundred and 
twelve in a minute and small. Having now 
a thorough conviction of the real nature of 
the disease, and having predetermined in 
the event of a case of Hydrophobia ever 
coming under my charge to follow the prac- 
tice successfully adopted by Mr. Tvmou, of 
the 22d Light Dragoons, and afterwards by 
Dr. Shoolbred of Calcutta ; I opened a vein 
in the right arm which I allowed to bleed 
until the pulse at the wrist ceased, the 
strong convulsive muscular action also ceas- 
ed, her countenance became placid and the 
turgidity of her eyeball* diminished. For 
t) -eight ounces of blood were exti acted, 


no deliquium supeivened — the Patient 
being kept in the horizontal position ; the 
blood was extracted from a large orifice, 
but it exhibited no buffy coat, nor was it 
cupped. Pulse shortly after the bleeding 
ninety-six. Rec. Tinct. Opii gtt. L, Aq. 
Menth. Pipp. oz. I ; mix ; to be taken im- 
mediately. 

ly thy 10P.M. — Succeeded in swallow- 
ing the draught and shortly afterwards at 
her own request had two cups full of tea 
which she swallowed with avidity and with- 
out much difficulty, has great aversion to 
sti angers, and in her placid intervals docs 
not recognise those she formerly knew, has 
also gicat aversion to the admission of 
light into the chamber. 

11 P.M.-— Has taken, with agreateffort 
two cups lull more of tea, which brought 
on a slight spasmodic action of the muscles 
of the throat and was succeeded by vomi- 
ting. Pulse eighty. Adplecet. Emp : Mel : 
Visicat : ccmce. Being now sensible, has 
informed her husband that she was bitten 
by a clog supposed to be mad, about ten 
weeks ago at St. Thomas's Mount. Ano- 
dyne to be repeated. 

20///, 6 A.M. — Has not had a return of 
the convulsive paroxysm during the night, 
drank water twice but vomited immediately 
aftenvaiJs; is now much dejected and 
melanchoh, is extremely sensible to all 
external impressions, sighs frequently and 
appeals to the serobiculus cordis as the seat 
of great pain. 

10 A.M. — It being necessary to raise 
her in bed. Syncope was induced until she 
was again put in the horizontal position , 
still expresses the greatest diead of water, 
and can take hoi drink only from a tea pot 
(the sight of it preniucing a room mice of 
the spasms) succeeded at each time by 
vomiting, Ac. si nr! it return ot the convul- 
sive muscular action of the throat, her 
eyes aie slight!) turgid, but her counte- 
nance is still placid. Pulse one hundred 
in a minute. Sumant. Extract : Opii 
grs. II. 

7 P.M. — Since my last visit has had 
occasional slight leturns of the .spasmodic 
fits, brought on by the least exciting cause, 
particularly by seeing some of her relation' 
and children : has swallowed ten in r; * 
same maimer and whh the -nme diffinii*' 
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as be:'- re, but was not followed by vomj- 
line. Has had rather a severe fit since 1 
entered (he room, caused by seeing some 
water accidentally. Pnlse seventy-two, 
skin moist, no stool since yesterday morn- 
ing. Smnat Pill: Calomel gis. VIII. 
Reptr : Extract Opii grs. ij. 

21st,— 10 A. RI. Mr. Stcddy, garrison 
surgeon, whose absence from the canton- 
ment these two days, I very much regret- 
ted, visited the Patient with me at this 
hour, and coincided with me in opinion 
with respect to the nature of the disease 
and amoved of the plan of treatment 
adopted. She has enjoyed good rest during 
the night, but is still extremely itritable, 
has the greatest aversion to the sight of a 
mirror and shuddered at the idea of 
drinking water, the sight of which pro- 
duced a recurrence of the spasms. Pulse 
one hundred, heat of surface increased, 
tongue white- No alvine evacuation since 
she has been taken ill. Habt : Stat. Enema, 
com. et. Capt : Pil : Aloe : Comp : No. ij. 

12 A.M.-— The spasms have been fre- 
quent a nd severe since last report, excited 
by her” repeated attempts to satiate her 
thirst; in consultation with Mr. Steddy, if 
was determined to repeat the bleeding, 1 
accordingly opened another vein and extrac- 
ted twenty-four ounces of blood. Pulse 
immediately after the bleeding ninety-six, 
she became extremely weak, her eyeballs 
less turgid, and her features altogether 
assumed a more favorable expression : has 
retained the enema. 

6 P. M.— Has not had a return of the 
spasms since the last bleeding. No alvine 
evacuation. Eepetant. Piiulae et Enema, 
com. 

9 P. M. — Has had a very severe fit, 
caused by the administration of the Clyster, 
but is again perfectly sensible and calm. 
Pulse seventy-two. Rec. Extract. Opii. gr. 
ij. Gam. Camph. Scr : 1 M. ft. Bolus Stat. 
Sumendus. 

11 P. M. — No return of the paroxysm, 
is at present in a sound sleep. Pulse and 
heat of sui face natural. 

22<l, 6. A. M. — Has enjoyed good rest — 
she has drank ti eely out of a tea c.ip, and 
can look at a mirror without experiencing 
any disa,M enable sensations ; the turgldity 
of her ejt» entirely gone and her counte 
nance is calm. One co-nous evacuation 
from the Clyster, ib is ' and heat of suf- 
race natural, quietness to be observed and 
all irritations removed. 


12 A.M. — No return Of the spasms, 
although she has drank tea out of a cup 
twice, pain at the scrobiculis cordis much 
abated : the extreme sensibility which has 
marked the disease throughout, very much 
diminished— she having now no dreadful 
apprehensions of her fate, aversion to 
strangers, or the admission of light : has 
even no dread of water which I brought to 
her, but said it was still disagreeable to 
immerse her hand in it. 

9 P. M. — Continues tranquil — no alvine 
evacuation since the operation of the 
Clyster — Pnlse and heat of surface con- 
tinue natural — Rept. Pil Aloe. Comp. No. 
ij- 

23d, 10 A.M. — Had troublesome dreams 
during the first part of the night, towards 
morning enjoyed good rest. Has had her 
hands washed in water this morning with- 
out any reluctance ; the other symptoms 
of the disease have entirely yielded : lea- 
ving her very much debilitated. 

24, 10 A.M. — Amendment progressive. 

25y — Discontinued my attendance : having 
the pleasure of observing my Patient re- 
covering her strength rapidly. 

Remarks. — I think there cannot exist 
a single doubt of this being a well marked 
instance of Hydrophobia; and that the 
happy result is to be attributed to the early 
and cold use of the lancet, seems equally 
doubtless. When the subject of it was 
apprehensive of instant death, she in- 
formed her husband that she was bitten 
by a dogsupposed to be mad, as stated in 
the report communicated at my third visit : 
1 think it proper however to mention that 
for reasons which I cannot define, she now, 
after her perfect recovery says, site does 
not recollect that the dog bit her, but that 
it leaped on her, worried her and tore the 
bottom part of her gown. — She had several 
small sores on her leg at the time ; and on 
examination 1 have discovered a scratch 
on her left heel which she cannot account 
for : it is slightly swelled and inflamed; 1 
have to regret the want of professions.! 
evidence fiom the commencement of fche 
disease ; yet 1 think the concurring opinion 
of Mr. Steddy who witnessed every symp- 
tom of Hydrophobia iu this case. Should 
strengthened that of a much younger and 
less experienced Surgeon. 

Jambs Gibson, Assist. Sitrg. 

HU Majesty’ 8 6 9th Regt. 

PoonamaM, 26fA Sept, 1816. 
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EMBASSIES TO CHINA. 

(' Continued from p. 343, lol. III.) 


In 1715, the Czar, Peter I. sent Law- 
rence Lange (accompanied by an English 
physician) as envoy to Kang hi. Emperor 
of China. They were received with equal 
attention as the preceding embassy from 
Russia experienced. After an audience of 
the Emperor and dining at the palace, they 
received a royal message to the purport 
that his Majesty the Emperor of China, and 
first King of the whole world, sends word 
to the Russian ambassadors, that heknows 
them to he strangers in his empire, so re- 
mote from Europe, unacquainted with the 
cnstoms and language of the country, but 
that they need not be under anyconeern, 
because his Majesty will protect them, not 
like strangers, but as his own children ; 
and in the true spirit of Chinesejealousy, 
a mandarin was ordered to keep them 
company, and take care they wanted for 
nothing ; at the same time a guard was 
placed at their door. 

Tire ambassador in tiis journal speaking 
of the Emperor Kang-hi, and his attention 
to the welfare and interests of his subjects, 
says, “ the merchants in particular who 
trade with the Russians receive frequent 
marks of his bounty, for frequently when 
they are not able to make their payments 
at the time prefixed, he advances them 
the money out of his own treasury, that 
their creditors may not complain of being 
detained. In 1717, trade being so dull 
at Pekin that the Russian merchants could 
find no vent for their goods, lie gave his 
subjects'leave to traffic with them without 
payment of the usual duties, which occa- 
sioned in that year a deficiency of 20,000 
ounces of silver in his revenue.” 

The governor of Western Tartary, when 
he gave Lange notice to prepare for his 
departure, acquainted him that the Empe- 
ror had resolved to send ambassadors with 
him to Russia ; two Chinese, aud two 
Tartar lords were accordingly nominated 
for the embassy. 

In 1720, Mezzabarba was sent as legate 
from the Pope to the Emperor Kang-hi, the 
legate was received with outward marks 
of distinction, and the Emperor conde- 
scendingly lent his assistance to make 
peace among the wrangling missionaries 
of differentorders, whose dissentions the 
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Pope had vainly hoped to reconcile by this 
mission. After a short time, the legate 
had his audience of leave, Ocani who 
published the journal of this legation says, 
“ the first of March the legate had a new 
and last audience ; Kang-hi loaded him 
with honors, gave him a thousand marks 
of friendship, and astonished all his court 
by the affectionate manner in which he 
dismissed him, and solicited his return to 
China. He made him promise to bring 
with him men of learning and a good phy- 
sician, the best geographical maps, and 
most esteemed new books in Europe, 
chiefly mathematical ; also the particulars 
relating to any new discovery til at might 
be made with respect to the longitude. 
Soon after his Majesty called for a spinnet 
and played several Chinese airs. Hence 
he took occasion to observe to the legate 
with what familiarity he treated the Eu- 
ropeans whose learning he said he greatly 
honored ; and causing him afterwards 
to ascend the thione, he there presented 
him with a gold cup full of wine ; as in 
tlie other audience he put an end to this, 
by taking his hands and pressing them 
between his own in the most cordial 
manner.” 

TheEmperorKang-bi died in December 
1722, and bis successor by an edict dated 
10th Feb. 1723, banished the missiona- 
ries to Canton. 

Of all accounts of embassies to China 
none are deserving of more aftention than 
that published by Mr. John Bell who pro- 
ceeded to Pekin with an embassy from the 
Czar Peter in 1719. M. lsmavloff was 
ambassador, aud M. Lange (who has al- 
ready been mentioned) was secretary >o 
the embassy ; the ambassador had also a 
a secretary in his train, which consisted 
of six gentlemen of the embassy, aprjest, 
interpreters, clerks, a band of music, 
footmen, valets, &c. in all about sixty 
persons besides a troop of twenty-five dra- 
goons for tlie escort from Tobolski to Pe- 
kin and back. 

On the 23d Dec. they entered the Chi- 
nese territory, Mr. Bell s3ys, this day 
we commenced guests of the Emperor of 
China,: who entertains all ambassadors 
and bears their expences from the day 

Vo*. IV. 2 G 
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they enter his dominions till the time they imagined the letter ^eing delivered all was 
quit them again.” The ambassador’s public over. But the master of the ceremonies 
entry into Pehiu is detailed hy our author; brought back the ambassador, and then 
he was treated with great respect, but the ordered all the company to kneel, and 
Outer door of the house where lie lodged make obeisaure nine times to the Empe- 
tvas locked and sealed with the Emperor’s tor. At every third time we stood up and 
seal. M. IsmaylolTs spirited coudurtliow- kneeled again. Great pains were taken 
ever removed this mortitication as well as to avoid the piece of homage, but,with- 
tuany others to which a man of less reso- out success. 

lution would have been subjected during “ This piece of formality being ended, 
his residence at Pekin. the master of the ceremonies conducted 

On regulating the ceremonial of audi- the ambassador, aud the six gentlemen of 
ence, the prim ipal points insisted upon by the retinue, with one interpreter into the 
the ambassador were, that he might de- hall. We were seated on ourown cushions 
liver his credentials into the Emperor’s upon the floor to the right of the throne, 
own hand, and be excused flora bowing about six yards distance, behind us sat 
thrice three times ou entering his Majes- three missionaries dressed in Chinese ha- 
ty’s presence ; these requisitions however bits, who constantly attend the court ; on 
were deemed inadmissible. After a ne- this occasion they served by turns as in- 
gociatiuu of some days, the affair was ad- terpreters. 

j listed on the following terms : “ that the “Soon after we were admitted, the 
ambassador should comply with the esta- Emperor called the ambassador to him, 
Miglied customs of the court of China ; took him by the hand, and talked very fa- 
and when the Emperor sent a minister to miliarly on various subjects. The con- 
llussia, he should have instructions to versation being ended, the Emperor gave 
conform himself in every respect to the the ambassador, a gold cupful of warm 
ceremonies in use at that court.” tarafottu, a sweet fermented liquor. This 

Mr. Bell in describing the audience cup was brought about to the gentlemen, 
which took place on the 28tli Nov. says, and all of us drank the Emperor's health. 
“ after we had waited a quarter of an Ati entertainment was afterwards served 
hour, the Emperor entered the hall at up, attended with music, dancing, aud 
a back door, and seated himself upon other amusements. The Emperor sent 
the throne; upon which all the com- frequently to flic ambassador, to ask how 
pany stood. The master of the cere- he liked it ; lie also inquired about seve- 
monies now desired the ambassador ral princes and stales of Europe, with 
who was at some dis’ance from the whose power by laud aud sea, lie was not 
rest, to walk into the hall, and conduct- unacquainted ; but above all, lie wonder- 
ed him with one hand, while lie held the ed how the king of Sweden could hold 
credentials witii the other. Having as- out so long against so great a power as 
cended the steps, the letter was laid on that of Russia. After this conversation, 
a table placed for that purpose, as had the Emperor informed the ambassador, 
been previously agreed ; but the Emperor that he would soon send for him again; 
beckoned to the ambassador, and directed hut as the night was cold, he would de- 
■him to approach ; which he no sooner tain him no longer at present, and imme- 
perceived, than he took up the credeu- diately stept from his throne, aud returu- 
tials, walked up to the tluone, and kneel- ed to his private apartments by the same 
ing, laid them before the Emperor, who passage he left them. We also mounted 
touched them with his hand, aud inquir- and repaired to our lodgings in the city, 
ed after his Czarixh majesty’s health. He so well satisfied with the gracious and 
then told the ambassador, that the love friendly reception of the Emperor, that 
and friendship lie entertained for his ma- all our former hardship, were almost 
jesty were such, that lie had even dispens- forgotten. 

ed with an established custom of the era- “On the following day a mandarin 
pire in recoiling his letter. came an( \ t00 q a [ ijt of - t j le p reseuts sent 

“ During this part of the ceremony by the Czar to the Emperor. These con- 
which was not long ; the retinue conti- sisted of various rich furs, repeating 
nued standing without the hall, and we watches set in diamonds, and the battle 
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of Pultovva, nicely turned in irory, done 
by his Czaiish majesty’s own baud, and 
*et in a curious frame. The ambassador 
at the same time, delivered to the man- 
darin, as a present from himself to the 
Emperoi , several toys of value, a fine ma- 
naged hor>e, some greyhounds and large 
buck hounds, 

** Ou the 2d Dec. the ambassador had 
a second audience of the Emperor at the 
same palace. On this occasion, the pre- 
sents weie carried to court, the Euipeior 
viewed them at a distance; aftei which 
they were delivered to an officer appoinied 
to receive them. This audience wu> held 
in a private hall within the inner court 
where only the officers of the household, 
and the gentlemen of the retinue were 
present. We were entertained in the same 
manner as before. The Emperor convers- 
ed very familiarly with the ambassador 
on vai ious subjects, and talked of peace, 
and war in particular, in the style of a 
philosopher. In the evening, we return- 
ed to the city. 

On the 5th, the amba^adoi had a third 
audience of the Emperor in the palace at 
Pekin. As some atfaiis relating to the 
two empires were to he discussed, the se- 
cretary only attended the ambassador. 
After he was introduced, the Emperor 
Told him, he had given orders to the tri- 
bunal for western affairs to hear the sub- 
ject of his commission, and then retired 
to his own apartments, leavi ug his minis- 
ter to transact the business which was 
sdon finished on this occasion ; and the 
ambassador returned to his lodgings. 

“ On the 10th, the ambassador had 
a foui tli audience of the Emperor at the 
palace in the city. This interview was 
also private, and the ambassador was at- 
tended only by his secretary. The Em- 
peror repeated the assurances ot his friend- 
ship for his Czarish majesty, talked strong- 
ly on the vanity and uncertainty of all 
human affairs* adding, that he was now 
an old man, and by the course of nature, 
could not live long, and desired to die in 
peace with God and all mankind. At 
taking leave, each of them were presented 
with a complete suit of Chinese clothes, 
made of strong silk, interwoven with 
dragon’s claws, and lined with sable." 

The ambassador bad other aodiences 
of the Kmperor, and accompanied him 
©n a grand, bunting party, at which the 


Emperor repeated his assurances of the 
great friendship he entertained for his 
Czaiish majesty, he expressed great re- 
spect for the personal merit ot t lie ambas- 
sador. Alter which the ambassador took 
leave and returned to his lodgings in the 
city. 

The beginning of February, the affairs 
relating to the embassy being neat ly finish- 
ed, the ambassador began to ptepare for 
his journey to the westw ard, which was 
to take place as soon as the extremity of 
the cold was abated. 

“ On the 10th, the Emperor sent three 
officers with presents to his Czaiish Ma- 
jesty ; the chief of which ueie, tapestry for 
two rooms, neatly wrought en ; a rich silk 
stuff ; a set of small enamelled gold cups ; 
some japanned cups set with mother of 
pearl; three flower pieces cut iously em- 
broidered on taricty ; two chests of 
rockets prepared in the Chinese fashion ; 
about twenty or thirty pieces of silk, in 
most of which was intei woven the dragon 
with five claws ; a p.uccl of different sorts 
of curious fans for Indus; also, a box, 
containing some rolls ot white Chi- 
nese paper, the sheets were of a size 
much larger than common ; besides seve- 
ral other toys scarce worth mentioning. 
From these particulars it appears, that 
the two mighty monarchy were not very 
lavish in their presents to each other, pre- 
ferring cm iosities to things of real value. 
On the Hth, several officers came from 
court with presents to the ambassador, 
and eveiy person of the retinue, corres- 
ponding to their different stations and 
characters ; and so minutely and exactly 
was this matter arranged, that even the 
meanest of our servants was not neglect- 
ed. The presents consisting of a com- 
plete Chinese dres% some pieces of 
damask and other stuffs were, indeed, of 
no gieat value. They were, however, 
carried along the stieets, wrapped in yel- 
low >ilk, with the usual parade of thing® 
belonging to the com t ; a circumstance* 
which is reckoned one of the greatest 
honors that can be conferred mi a foreign* 
minister." On the 23d, the ambassador 
had his audience of leave ; and “ on ther 
26th, he went to the tribunal for foreign 
affairs, aud received a letter from the 
Emperor to his Czarish Majesty. On tbi* 
occasion, the president acquainted bis 
Excellency, that he must consider this 
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letter as a singular mark of favour 
to his master, as their Emperors were 
not in use to write letters of compliment 
to any prince, — or, indeed, to write let- 
ters of any kind, except those which con- 
tained their orders to their subjects ; and 
that the Emperor dispensed with so 
material a custom, only to testify his 
respect for his Czarish Majesty. The 
original of this letter was in the Chinese 
language, and a copy of it in the Mongo- 
lian. It was folded up in a long roll, ac- 
cording to tlie custom in China, and wrap- 
ped in a piece of yellow silk, which was 
tied to a mau’s arm, and carried in pro- 
cession before the ambassador. All per- 
sons on horseback whom we met dis- 
mounted, and stood still till we had 
passed them. Such veneration do these 
people pay to evety thing belonging to the 
Emperor.” 

On the 2dMareh, the ambassador took 
his departure from Pekin, leaving M. 
Lange, whom his Czarish Majesty had 
appointed to remain as liis agent at the 
Chinese court, “ to treat of, and bring 
to a conclusion, a regulation of commerce, 
and an establishment of an easy corres- 
pondence between the two empires.” 
The Chinese ministry strongly opposed 
his residence at court, on pretence that 
it was contrary to the fundamental con- 
stitution of the empire ; yet the am- 
bassador succeeded in obtaining the Em- 
peror’s consent to the appointment. At 
this time, there was some misunderstand- 
ing between the two governments relative 
to some Chinese deserters, and the Em- 
peror staled to Rl. Ismayloff, that lie 
expected he would prerail on his Czarish 
Majesty to send them back, but in case 
that should not be effected immediately, 
he would send away the agents and 
receive uo more caravans till he should be 
entirely satisfied with this article. But 
the ambassador, on his return home, 
found the court so busily employed about 
the expedition to Persia, that lie found 
no opportunity of gettiug a resolution ou 
this affair. 

All the flattering appearance of success 
to the negociation ceased with the depar- 
ture of the ambassador. It would be 
tedious to detail the mortifications and 
even insults which at length exhausted 
the patience of the Russian resident ; the 
Russian caravan arrived, but the agents 
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were subjected to every inconvenience and 
extortion : after remaining at Pekin 
nearly seventeen months, almost a prison- 
er in his own house, M. Lange was 
obliged to take his departure, and the 
caravan which left Pekin with him was 
the last admitted into that city. 

The following extract from his journal 
will shew how far the Chinese ministers 
were averse to the negociation in which 
he was engaged, and in some degree illus- 
trate the temper and manners of the 
Chinese. 

“ Having sent my interpreter to the 
council to know if they had come to any 
resolution in my affair ; he brought back 
the following answer, * That they had, 
indeed, found in the registers, that the 
council had formerly advanced money to 
the commissary ; but that the trade was 
an object of so little consequence with 
them, that they did not think it merited 
the council’s being incommoded with pro- 
posals of that sort.’ ” 

Ou an application to the Chinese minis- 
ter respecting a memorial which he wished 
to deliver, he received the following an- 
swer through his interpreter — “ The Al- 
legamba charged me to tell the agent that 
which he had formerly told the ambassa- 
dor, viz. that commerce is looked upon 
by us with contempt, and as a very trifling 
object: that the agent himself was not 
ignorant that we had long refused to ad- 
mit the piesent caravan, and most cer- 
tainly should never have consented to its 
admittance into China, if his Majesty 
had not suffered himself to be persuaded 
to it, at the reiterated instances of M. 
Ismayloff.” That the Allegamba had, at 
the same time, added these words,— 
“ The merchants come here to enrich 
themselves, not our people, which is easy 
to be seen, because they pretend them- 
selves to fix the price of their own goods, 
that they may sell them the dearer. For 
these reasons, go tell the agent, that we 
shall not only refuse to receive the said 
memorial, but that, in future, he need 
not give himself the tiouble of proposing 
any thing to us that may be relative to 
commerce, because we will not embarrass 
ourselves hereafter with the merchants of 
Russia.” 

On another occasion, the interpreter 
informed him, that the council had rea- 
soned among themselves in much the fol-> 
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lowing manner—" These foreigners come 
here with their commerce, to encumber 
us every moment with a thousand petty 
affairs, pretending that they ought to be 
favoured, on all occasions? no more nor 
’ess than if they laid an obligation on u§, 
and yet we are still to receive the first 
answer from them on the subject of our 
affairs.** 

Upon the resident’s application for a 
free passage of the caravan by the old 
read of Kerlinde, which the old caravan 
had been used to take, his interpreter was 
told, “ That they expected to have been 
treed from their importuning the council 
about their beggarly commerce, after they 
had been told so often, that the council 
would not embarrass themselves any more 
about affairs that were only beneficial to 
the Russians, and that of course they 
had only to return by the way they 
came. 1 * 

At M. Lange’s last interview with the 
Chinese minister, he represented the in- 
sults and indignities to which himself, 
the commissary of the caiavan, and those 
who came to trade with them had been 
exposed, contrary to the faith of existing 
treaties, the ministers answer was to the 
following effect: “ That it being his 
Majesty’s custom never to make any reso- 
lution, without first well weighing all 
circumstances, be never changed his mea- 
sures for any reason whatsoever; and, 
after what he had declared positively, in 
regard to the caiavan and my peison, he 
bad no inclination to propose to him a 
change of sentiment in this regaid; that 
we had nothing to do but to make abegin- 
ing in complying with our engagements, 
after which they would see what they had 
to do with the rest.” M. Lange soon 
after left China, and returned to Russia, 
it appeals certain, that the judgement 
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of the Emperor Kang hi, either from jea- 
lousy, at the artifices of some secret ene- 
mies, was so altered with regard to the 
Russia trade, a short time before his 
death, that there was no other way of 
adjusting it, but having recourse to arms ; 
w'hich was fully resolved upon, on the 
part of Russia, when the news of the 
death of the Chinese Emperor arrived 
there, which suspended the execution of 
this design, till they should see clearly 
into the designs of his successor. But 
the death of Peter the Great entirely 
broke those measures ; so that the affairs 
between Russia are still, at this time, on 
the same terms they were on the de- 
parture of M. Lange from Pekin, since 
which period no caravan has been sent 
from Siberia to Pekin. The commerce 
carried on between the two countries of 
late has been conducted at Kiatka, a town 
on the frontiers, where two magazines 
are established, one Russian, the other 
Chinese, w'here all the articles intended 
for exchange are deposited, and commis- 
saries are appointed by botli nations to 
superintend the trade. 

In 1754, the Portuguese sent an em- 
bassy to Pekin ; i» was chiefly undertaken 
on religious molives, though commerce 
was included in the instructions. It was 
conducted chiefly by the priests at Macao, 
and their brethren at the court of Pekin, 
and the ambassador was greatly under 
their direction. He proceeded to Pekin 
about March, and returned in November. 
Two mandarins of high rank, oue a 
German Jesuit, the other a Tartar, were 
seut to escort him to Pekin. The Portu- 
guese kept the design of this embassy 
secret, but stated that it had been graci- 
ously received at Pekin. 

[To be continued.) 
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Voo me yun. — Lychnis corouata. — This 
is a delicate herbaceous plant, common 
among the ornamental plants at Canton. 
Flowers in May and June. 

Choo ting. — Lilium concolor. 

Ta tow leen kok. — Trapa bicomis. — This 
is distinguished from the two other ra- 
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rieties by producing nuts of a larger 
size. 

Yung M rev. — Myrica sp. — A very hand- 
some tree of a middling size. The fruit 
is well flavoured, inmuch estimation for 
its beauty. From it a appearance b : spto- 
babiy a deciduous plant, to a^ceita n 
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this a specimen of the male plant 
mast be piocured. Scarce at Canton. 

Shek Lok. — Aleuritis. — Large spreading, 
handsome tree. The kernel of the nut 
is eaten and much esteemed. It is 
plentiful in some parts of the province 
of Canton. 

Yum mcen. — Manner a pinnata cong. — 
Large and lofty tree, the fruit is good. 
Scarce at Canton. 

Ou yunelong jun. — Dimocarpus Longan. 
— This tree is very plentiful, the fruit 
rauch esteemed by the Chinese, but not 
much relished by Europeans. 

Meen tsovv. — Ziziphus. — This is a low, 
spreading, very handsome tree. The 
fruit is well flavoured. Seaicc at Canton. 

Haong le. — Dimocarpus Litclii.— Sweet 
scented Li-tchi. 

Tsuu siting (jui lok Lechee. — Green striat 
ed Li-tchi. Grows plentifully at a 
town called Tsun shitig. 

Yok ho pow Li chee. Tliick skinned 
Li- tclii. 

Choo qua. — Cncnrbita. This fruit is edi- 
ble and is valued for the property of 
keeping a considerable time without 
spoiling. 

Fuu hong moutan. — Psedhia niontan ; flori- 
bus rubric. — This variety is by far the 
moist abundant at Canton and with lit- 
tle doubt is the same as in the northern 
provinces whence it is sent. 

Kea f.i moutan. — Pceonia moutan ; floribus 
rubescentibus. — The flowers of this va- 
riety have a larger proportion of white 
than those of the preceding, which is the 
principal difference. There is likewise 
some little difference in the foliage and 
stems. 

Tsoo mou tan. — Preonia moutan ; flo: 
purpurescentibus. — This is a very dis- 
tinct and handsome variety. The whole 
plant as well as flower is much larger 
than auy of the other sorts, the habit 
is conspicuously distinct ; very scarce. 

Pak mou tan. — Pceonia moutan. Flo.albis. 
— This sort differs very materially from 
all the others seen at Canton ; not only 
i'i the colour of the flowers but in the 
habit of the plant, being much more 
sleudei and delicate. It is the scarcest 
and most highly esteemed of ail the va- 
rieties. 

Note. The four preceding sorts or 
varieties of Moutan are all that are 
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commonly seen at Canton, whose diffe- 
rences are worthy of notice. There 
are sometimes what may be termed 
lesser varieties, the flowers differing a 
little in the shade of colour, Ac. which 
most likely is merely accidental. 

The Moutans are yearly sent to Can- 
ton in large quantities from the north, 
generally arriving about the beginning 
of February. The plants are carried 
in large, square, open, bamboo or other 
boxes, in which they arc placed close 
together in an upright position without 
any mould about their roots, and are 
occasionally sprinkled with water to 
keep them fresh. On reaching the 
place of their destination, they are 
planted in large pots to blow, which they 
do sooner or later, according to the 
tempeiature of the season, generally 
from Februaiy to April. They never 
flower at Canton after the first season, 
consequently after once flowering the 
plants are either tin own away or neg- 
lected. A few plants will sometimes 
survive the hot season, but in such an 
exhausted state as never to produce 
flowers. 

Yung sok. — Papaver somnifeium. — Ail 
anuual ; cultivated in pots for ornament 
during the spring months. Flowers in 
March, April and May. 

Tsam shoo or Foo lecn. — Melia azede- 
rach. — This is one of the largest and 
most useful timber trees produced in 
this part of China. The wood of it is 
more generally used than any other to 
make household furniture and fine woik 
of every kind. In the months of April 
and May it produces a great profusion 
of showy flagrant flowers, resembling 
in smell those of Syringa valgaris, for 
which reason it is called by Europeans 
China lilac. 

Sin Soo Lou. — Tamarix. — An ornamen- 
tal shrub which grows to the height of 
ten or twelve feet ; it is by far more 
handsome when young. Its flowers 
aie invariably pentandrous. Produces 
fine spikes of flowers mast pait of the 
hot season. 

Fung me lan. — Cymbidium ensifolium. — 
This has an affinity to some of the 
larger varieties of Epidendrum ensifo- 
lium, but is perhaps sufficiently diffe- 
rent to constitute a distinct species. 
Flow ers in February and March. 
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Mok Si. — Olea (difleit a fragrante) ; flor. 
flavescentibus. — This perhaps differs 
sufficiently from the common O. fra- 
grans flor. albis, to make a specific dis- 
tinction. The leaves of this are much 
larger and not sei rated ; the flowers are 
invariably of a light yellow colour. It 
is not plentiful. Flowers in the cold 
months. 

Pak lam — Cannarium pimela. —White}; 
Calyx 3-parti tus, parvus ; Corolla 3-pe- 
tala. Drupa, nux 3-Ioculata, 3-sperma. 

. Tliis is a large spreading, vigorous 
growing tree, in habit has a consider- 
able resemblance to the walnut tree, it 
is deciduous, and late in the spring in 
producing new leaves ; it blossoms in 
May, and ripens it’s fruit in September. 
The fruit is in considerable estimation 
among the Chinese, Is preserved for a 
long time in different ways, in which 
state it considerably resembles in taste 
preserved olives, and is called by Eu- 
ropeans China olive. The esteemed, 
eatable part is the pulp surrounding 
the stone, which is of a tough kind of 
substance, the kernel likewise is eaten. 
Generally cultivated in hilly parts 
where few' other fruits will grow. A 
considerable quantity is found on Dane’s 
and French Hands near Whampoa. 

Ou lam. Cann. pi m. black. — Hexandria? 
This tree is distinguished from the 
preceding principally by the colour 
of the fruit ; this being black, the other 
a yellowish white. The fruit of this 
is likewise considerably larger. They 
are both cultivated and used in the 
same manner. 

Peen to.— Amygdalus Persica. The flat 
peach. The fiuit of this is iu high esti- 
mation among the Chinese as well as 
Europeans. It is propagated by graft- 
ing on the common sot ts of poaches. 
The crop is very piecarious. Ripens 
iu June and July. 

Ha Mut To. — Amygdalus Persica. Oval 
fruited peach. This next to the flat 
peach is reckoned the most valuable 
sort produced in this part of the coun- 
try. There an; a considerable variety 
of peaches cultivated at Canton, but 
all, without exception, are much infe- 
rior to those of Europe. 

Yune pa Thuya. Th : 3 tree is said to be- 
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come large when not stinted by art ; at 
Canton it is only seen in a stiuted state, 
being one of the most esteemed plants 
for making distorted dwarfs. The spe- 
cimen from which this drawing was 
taken was brought from a considerable 
distance in the country ; it is generally 
propagated by grafting on the Thuya 
oriental is. 

Kawsun. — Potamophiilre sp. Strong reed 
or grass, growing to the height of fire, 
six or seven feet. It is cultivated in 
low' wet grounds near Canton, in which 
situations only it thrives. The young 
shoots from the roots which are thick 
and strong, when just breaking the 
ground are cut two or thiee inches be- 
low the surface, boiled and eaten, and 
are reckoned a very delicate vegetable* 
Flowers in all seasons. The characters 
of the flower nearly correspond to Ge- 
nus Zizania. 

Pak mok Haong. — Rosa sp. floribus albi»„ 
The plant which this drawing repre- 
sents differs from that sent in last sea- 
son’s collection. No. 116, in the colour 
of tbeir flowers, and in hating a liner 
and stronger irugianee. Flowers in 
May and June. 

Fun kum.-*Citrus aurantium. This is 
the largest sort of orange produced in 
this part of China, it is a very scarce and 
much esteemed soi t. Ripens it’s fiuit 
in the cold months, the fame season as 
the other sorts of oranges. 

N’gan Loey Pak. — Plumbago Zeylatficn; flo- 
ribus albis. ’This plant grows sponta- 
neously in some places near Canton. 
There is another sort with red flowers, 
and being more shew y, is commonly 
cultivated in gardens. Both suits are 
probably varieties of Plumbago mU- 
mca. Flowers in the spring months. 

Oong tong shoo. — S'erculia plantamfcb'u. 
This is a very Iwunhome deciduous tret*, 
originally from the noith, but is new 
plentiful at Canton, vvheie it thrives 
well. Is much esteemed for making 
dwarfs of a larger kind. Flowers in 
May, and ripens in October. The 
seed is edible. 

Poon peen ieen. — Hydrocharis foliis ret 
formibus. This plant grows spun tv «»- 
onsly in watery places near C i . 
Flowers most p.ut of the 
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Teen kok choey. — Heliotropiura indicum. 
Low growing shrub, produced sponta- 
neously in low stony ground near Can- 
ton. Flowers in March and April. 

Shfk kok Ian. — Generis orchid. incert.Cau- 
libus articulatis, ramosis. This spe- 
cies grows wild upon rocks in some 
places in the vicinity of Canton. Flow- 
ers in July and August. 

Lo foo sban shek lan. — Dendrobium cauli- 
bus articulatis simpiicibus striatis. 
This species grows wild at a place cal- 
led Lo-fou-shan, by the sides of small 
streams on a kind of blue rock, as re- 
presented in the drawing. Flowers in 
the hot months. 

Shan cha. — A large and handsome tree, 
which grows spontaneously in low 
woody situations in some of the islands 
near Macao; it’s fruit is edible, but not 
much esteemed. Flowers in June, and 
ripens the fruit in September. 

Yong Kok Lae — Strophautus. 'A low ex- 
uberant gi owing and straggling shrub ; 
plentiful in a natural state in rocky 
grounds, near Macao. It flowers in 
May and June, and ripens the setd in 
September. 

Laurus sp. — Not a native of this part of 
China, but has beeu introduced to Ma- 
cao from some part of India. The 
tree from which this drawing was taken 
is about twenty feet high, and very 
handsome. Flowers in June, but has 
not yet been observed to produce any 
fruit or seed. 

Ho ching Muey — Pninus sp. This is a 
slender erect bushy shrub, much 
esteemed by the Chinese for its delicate 
double flowers. It grows generally 
with a number of erect stems from the 
same root. The angular position of 
the drawing is the fancy of the painter 
to represent the whole of the specimen 
from which he took it. The corolla is 
so full as to exclude every other part of 
the fiuctiflcation except the calyx, 
which together with the habit corres- 
ponds to the genus Prunus. Flowers 
in the spring months. 

Che kap fa. — This is a free growing stiag- 
gliug shrub, much esteemed for the 
fine fi agrauce of its flowers. The paits 
of fructification, as here represented, 
do not agree with those of Lvciutn, 
Howeis most puu oi the summci, 
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Tong yiug fa. — Rosa sp. floribus albis. 
This is a straggling plant, growing wild 
in waste grounds near Canton, &c. 
Produces the greatest abuudanee of 
flowers in April and May, but flowers 
occasionally at all times of the year. 

Hong Yeut qui. — Rosa sp, floribus rubris. 
The Chinese name literally signifies 
monthly rose, so called on account of 
its producing flowers every month, at 
least is occasionally found in flower at all 
seasons of the year. 

Muey Qui. — Rosa mukiflora ; fl. rubris, 
fragrantibus. This species or variety 
has the finest fragrance of any of the 
roses cultivated in this part of the 
country, and the only one which re- 
sembles in smell the Kuropean sorts. 
Flowers in the spring months. 

Suey Youg Fe. — Rosa sp. floribus lubris. 
Handsome sort, but without smell. 
Flowers late in the spring and begin- 
ing of summer. 

Wong li choon. — Rosa sp. floribus flaves- 
centibus. This is the most delicate, 
slow growing, and difficult to propa- 
gate of all the roses cultivated in this 
part, and accordingly the most scarce 
and valuable. Flowers in different 
seasons of the year, has little or no 
smell. 

Tsat tsooMuey. — Rosa sp. floribus rubes- 
centibus. A free growing, procumbent 
species, throwing out shoots of a great 
length. It is generally trained on walls 
where it makes a fine show when in 
flower. Produces a great profusion of 
flowers which continue in succession a 
long time. Begius to flower late in the 
spring. 

Een che teep. — Rosa sp. floribus rubris. 
A handsome and valuable sort, but 
without smell. Flowers in the hot 
months. 

Tsoo to Keun. — Azalea indica, floribus 
purpurascentibus. This variety is very 
scarce at Canton, and is only found in 
some merchants’ gardens, who have it 
sent from Nankin. Flowers in March 
and April. 

Keang uam fun hong To keun. — Azalea 
Indica, floribus rubescentibus. This is 
likewise a very scarce and valuable 
sort, sent from Nankin like the pre- 
ceding. Flowers in the spring. 

(To be continued) 
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SECOND STORY. 

On the banks of the Jumna is a town 
named Dharraasthal,* where Rajah Gun- 
adhipaf reigned, a Brahman of the name 
of KesavaJ resided. This Brahman had 
a daughter called Madhumavati,§ of ex- 
ceeding beauty — and whose marriage 
when she had arrived at years of matu- 
rity, H was an object of serious conside- 
ration to her mother, her father, and her 
brother.^ 

It happened that on one occasion the 
father being absent at a public ceremony, 
and the son having gone into the village 
to his Guru, a young Brahman of pleas- 
ing address and appearance called at the 
house, and having gained the mother’s 
good opinion, received her promise that 
her daughter should become his wife — in 
the mean time the father engaged his 
daughter to the son of one of his brother 
Brali nian?., and the son promised his sis- 
ter in marriage to a friend and fellow 
student — after a few days absence each 
returned home bringing with him the hus- 
band of his choicej the mother’s favorite 
was already at the cottage — the names of 
the lovers w ere severally Trivicrama, Va- 
inaua, and Madhusudana: ** they were 
alike in every respect, and there was no- 
thing to chuse between them in the arti- 
cles of person, merit, or learning: the 
Brahman was completely at a loss, and 
w hilst he hesitated about giving the pre- 
ference to either of the suitors for his 
son-in-law, lie was deprived of his daugh- 
ter: she was bitten by a snake and died. 
As soon as the accident happened, the fa- 
ther, brother, and three suitors, collected 
from far and near, all those persons 

* Abode of virtue. 

t Possessor of all good qualities. 

t A name of Che deity Krishna. 

§ We might translate this perhaps by Dul- 
cinea. 

j 4 The father who gives not his daughter in 
marriage in due season is criminal;* this due 
season is the tenth year, 4 beyond which the 
law censures the delay of her marriage.’ Hence 
amongst the Hindus the common occurrence of 
infant nuptials : the parties being formally be- 
trothed from their earliest years. 

% If a girl have not a father living, the care of 
her marriage devolves upon the nearest relation, 
and in the absence of any relative upon the 
rulers of the country, 

** Severally names of Vishnu. The conqueror 
of the three worlds. The dwarf (avatai; and the 
victor of the demon Madhu. 
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versed iu antidotes, and skilful in the 
treatment of the bite of a snake.f-f 

When these people were assembled* 
they all declared the case to be desperate : 
whoever, said the first, is bitten by a 
snake on the fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, 
or fourteenth day of the fortnight, cannot 
possibly recover. The second said, that 
a bite on a Saturday or Wednesday was 
sure to be fatal. The third observed, 
that no hope could be entertained of life 
if the bite was inflicted whilst the moon 
was in such and such a mansion. The 
fourth stated, that there was no remedy 
for a bite on the organs of sense, on the 
lip, temple, throat, hip or navel. The 
fifth concluded, Brahma himself could 
not bring your daughter to life again : we, 
alas! aie ‘ fellows of no reckoning/ do 
therefore what is requisite yourself, allow 
us to take our leaves* J. 

tt Tmnctie (en M6dec»nt). 11 Fault que je me 
trouve 2i uue grande consultation qui doit se faire 
pour un homine qui nnuiruc hier. 

Asgar. Pour un homme qui mourut lner. 

Toin. Oui, pour aviser etvoir ce qu’il auroit 
fa 11 u lui faire pourle gu«?rir.— Moliere. 

tt The snake doctors are here rallied with no 
contemptible satire. And the manner in which 
they are mentioned, shews that little weight is 
attached by sensible persons to their pretended 
skill; amongst the vulgar, however, the piwer 
of charms in these cases is strenuously affirmed 
and devoutly believed. In Ward’s account of 
the Hindu?, the following story arising from 
this circumstance is not uninteresting. A joung 
man, the son of a rich Hindoo, was sleeping 
on a bedstead with his wife, whose hair hung 
down to the ground. In the night, a snake 
ascended from the ground by means of the 
woman’s hair, and bit her husband. Waking 
from his sleep, he acquainted his wife, that he 
had been bitten by Something As is usual 
among the Bengalese, (by whatever thing they 
mav be bitten', an ojha, viz a per on skilled 
in inchantnu-ntc, was tailed. Ik fried all Ins 
skill in vain. The person died. Aft< r In? d»ath 
the parents did not bum the body, hut madca 
float of plantain tree*, and fastening the dead 
body tif on it, let it sunn down the stream, 
in hopes that some one, who, by reading man- 
tras, could raise from the dead those who had 
been bitten by snakts, might see the corpse, 
and bring it to life. The dead body of the young 
man had floated down the stream a day or two, 
when a young woman, who had come down to 
the river fide with other women to fetch water, 
saw the body, and, knowing that the person 
had been bitten by a snake, she had the body- 
brought to the side, assuring the other women 
that she could raise it from the dead. After it 
was brought to the side, she began the cete io ny 
by repeating mantras, scattering kouns. See 
One of the knuris fell into tin Vk a tk<\ 

Vol. IV. ‘2 H 
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Tlie case being helpless, the Buihman health, } where he was quickly burnt to 


took up his daughter's corpse and cairud 
it to the ground to he burnt. He was 
followed by the hi other and the thiee 
lovers ; when th'* ceremony was over, 
one of them collected carefully all the 
bones, and making them up into a packet, 
earned them always w db him as he wan- 
dered over hill and dale, thiough desert 
and foiest, as a f ikir. The second raked 
together the ashes, and pieserving them 
as a melancholy memento of his mis- 
t ess, took up his abode in a wretched 
house near the spot ; the third tied his 
wallet round bis neck, and set off to 
lead the lift* of a wandering mendicant in 
honour of his love.* 

In the course of his peregrination, he 
stopped ore day at the house of a Biah- 
man, who offered lorn repose and food :f 
having washed his feet and seated him- 
self on a chair, he waited till the victuals 
were prepared — the Brahman’s wife now 
came to distribute the meal ; part only 
had been doled out, when her little boy 
laid hold of his mother’s garment and 
began to cry, she tried to silence and get 
quit of him, but in vain, he only held 
the faster and roared the louder ; she at 
last became quite fuiiousaml shaking him 
off loighl), tlnew him into the blazing 

which h.*pptm.d, indeed, to be the hole in 
witch w is uc vtry snake that had bitten the 
young man Tiie komi, in short, fell on the 
head of the snake, which, in consequence, 
ascending to the surface of the earth, began to 
creep round the dead body, but dul not draw 
ntai it. 'I he mchantiess was .-ware that the 
body v as not in the position that it had been 
when nttei), and therefore she laid it on a 
bedstead which happened to be there, having 
belor.ged to some person whose body had been 
burnt. Si til the snake rcumambulated the 
dtad body, but did not gn to it. They used 
other contrivances to entice it to the body, 
but in vam. It was at length conjectured thst 
this young man’s wife was on the bed with him 
at the time he was bitten; the inchantress then 
went and laid herself down by the dead body, 
but still the snakt did not go near the body. 
She at !a-t spreid her h ir open, and the snake 
itmnid ,*t*ly a-c ended by her flowing hair; 
went to t *ii wound, mil sucked out th- poison, 
v iie*i th- \ mg man amse, accompanied the 
mciiA »tn - l nn , after staj ing at her 

li in,’ two or :hu. (!.■%«, Hturncd to hi« family. 

* ‘ And .11 1 i hi>u d<* o, tlnn much loved youth ! 

‘ 'inn. f.u<w»U lu»’ue, lur evermore, 

* A p.L'” n I will b 

t Husp t.*. i\ i> one of the great duties of 
the H'lidu ti.ili. I\ iftius of am pr*»pe>ty lime 
a portion of tin ir l,c,u<t> set ap.-rt for the pur- 
pose of eutertainmi' .id who c«>me, the viMt «>F 
a Rrahm.ni u coiuukred as ent.Ued to particular 
attention. 


ashes. 

The Brahman immediately desisted 
from bis meal and rose — the master of 
the house called out to him to finish eat- 
ing ; he refused, saying, he never could 
think of taking food in a house, where 
such diabolical deeds were practised 1 — 
upon this his host got up, and taking a 
book, which treated of resuscitation, § 
repeated from itseveial incantations till 
the boy was restored to life: — when the 
Biahman observed this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, he began to reflect ; — * oh, 
that I had such a book, I should not 
much longer lament iny mistress ; ’ he 
kept his thoughts to himself, however, 
and finished his meal. 

When night arrived and all parties had 
retired to lest, the Brahman who remain- 
ed there, rose quietly and proceeding to 
the spot where the book was kept, pos- 
sessed himself of it, and made his escape 
unperceivedll ; arrived in a few days at 
the place where his mistress had been 
given to the flames, he summoned his 
two competitors, related to them his dis- 
covery, and desiring them to bring the 
bones and ashes, he piodured the book, 
when repeating from it the proper man- 
tras, the Brahman’s daughter stood before 
them in all her former elegance and beau- 
ty ; the love of the three was as ardent 
as ever, and blinded by their passion, 
they began to quarrel amongst them- 
selves for the possession^ of their com- 
mon mistress. 

Here the Beital paused, and asked the 
Raja, whose wife this lady became? — 
Vicrama replied, the wife of him who 

t No veiy amiable specimen ol maternal ten- 
derness — in general, however, Hindu motheis are 
not open to any charge of deficient affection ; 
distress or superstition may occasionally stifle 
the emotions of the heart, but they are usually 
very sensitive to the natural feelings of a mo- 
ther. 

§ Tantras for this purpose aie supposed to be 
net im frequent ; drugs also producing the same 
efkct arc alluded to m Hindu works. The pro- 
per application of such remedies is conceived to 
be lost * in these degenerate t ays » 

!| We cannot say much for the honesty of 
our Biahman, the doctrine, however, that the 
end sanctities the means, which Bclsham holds 
a*, politically good, has rather too many advo- 
cattsamnigst the people of the East. 

trdent for conquest and a wife. 

All ‘ three ’ unbar the gates of strife. 

Ho. oner’s versification of the story of the Seven 
I.ovtrs, fi< m the Tootinama, or Talcs of a Par- 
rot— there seems to be some connexion between 
these stor ej. 
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collected and preserved the ashes ; for he Rajajmt, from the South, named JI. liter. 


who collected the bones, peiforming the 
office of a son, became as a son,* and he 
who gave her new life, might be said to 
be her father, consequently the only one 
she could with propriety marry, was he, 
who preserved the ashes and built his 
house near the funeral giound.f The 
Demon immediately flew back to the 
tree, and the trouble of the Raja was ne- 
cessari’y to recommence; when the 
Demon was again secured, he related to 
Vicrama the following talc. 

THIRD STORY. J 

Raja Rdpen, who luled over the city of 
Burdwan, was one day sitting in an 
apartment, adjoining to the entrance of 
his palace, when he heard the voice of a 
stranger at the gate : he called out, 

‘ Who is at the door, aud what noise 
is there?* ‘ Your Majesty has asked a 
pertinent question,’ replied the door- 
keeper^ * toi many .are they that haunt 
the threshold of the rich, and many are 
their words : the noise is the noise of such 
people.’ The Raja was silenced. 

In the mean time tame a traveller, ij a 


* Tuc fragments of the bone*, Lc. remaining 
alter the CMinction of the tuneial lire are to l>e 
collected carefully by the nearest of km, pound- 
ed, mapped in cloth, placed in a new earthen 
\e»6el, rinsed ami committed to ?nj h*>lv 
stream, if at hand— if not, they may be buried 
under i lie loot of a tree. 

t Tins decision nay lemmd the re-der of 
some of Snncho Panza’s ingenious determina- 
tions, if we may p res u ire to consider the his- 
toiical Malta Haia Vicramaditya as a sort of 
Governor of JJaratana. 

t Tins story is told in tre fourth section of the 
Hitopadcsa with more conciseness and better 
taste. 

§ The Doorkeeper in San«cnt oi Hindu litcia- 
♦ure is not the man * in a huge coat who pops 
his head out of a leathern tub,’ but a prison of 
no slender consequence ; beseems to «nm bint the 
duties of porter, ushei, and chain -eihun. 

H The pie’sentiace of It .inputs, ahhough they 
occupy the place of the niiginal nnhtaiy oi K-hat- 
rija cast of Hindus, are by no means idtulilud 
with that class — tiny f<>nn in fact one o! the 
mtxed tribes, the fiist of which is infinitely even 
mftrioi iu the budra oi seniee tribe of pure, un- 
coutaminated origin. The term Raja putra, or 
Son oi a King, is applicable to the original Ksliat- 
triva, as the functions of royalty weie to be per- 
formed by the military tribe alone— the deriva- 
tive Rajaput is now applied to a class of Hindus 
whose lineage it m iglit be rather difficult to trace. 
They are soldiers however from birth, and parti- 
cularly inhabit the centra! parts of Hindustan— 
according to a Tantra work, the Rudra Yamala, 
the origin of the Raja putras is from the Vatsya, 
(the primary mcicantile Hindu,) on the dauglitt r 
of an Ambashtha, (the medical Hindu of mnted 
blood,’)— a^ain— ’ thousands of ^theis sprung 


who appealed at the thuMiold of the 
l’aja, in the ln.pe of obtaining seniee, 
Tite doorkeeper hat ms ,.wcvt lined bin 
bushier, leprc-eutcil it to the Iiaja, and 
liv his master’s oideis. inu.i.luccd him to 
the presence. The Iiaja ?sked him what 
daily hite he expected; the i!u,aput re- 
plied, ‘ a thousand tui.wc of gold.' Toe 
Raja asked what people he fi.nl v. hi, him. 
The Rajaput answered, ‘ the first is my . 
wife, the second my sou, the tim'd my 
daughter, the fourth myself, and a 
fifth there is none’ — the courtiers turned 
their heads aside to conceal the laughter, 
and the Raja began to consider, what 
reason there could be for him to bestow 

upon a retainer so magnificent a stipend 

again he coiwi.lcied that liberality was 
always productive of good fruit, and ac- 
coid.ug'y issued an oidei to Ids Measurer 
to pay the Rajaput the d..iij stipend of a 
thousun I tolas of gold. 

1 lie Rajaput having received his first 
day’s poition, went home and divided the 
>um in. o two parts -« one paitiiega'. 
tile Rraliuiatts, tie- other no dwv'.cil ai.i'i 
into puts, one et whitii i.e li-tn!. tel 
amongst iheff Vtit-, .Vairagi,, Val'h. 

fiom the fawlnad, -f c rai h,,,l to sa,.|itj~oiph. 
tii»n<; * A. K S. *>7. 

ir The proper iv. i^ht r.f a Tola is nor very r’ ar- 
1> tstabl.s'icd. Mi. Cc i brooK? j.a\ *, that a k gal 
,,,ia should weigh lfo troy grams— there is also a 
to'a of oiy grain', and the c**mpi.tati m of ’5 
mashas to a tola, tacli tna*h » we.«li?.»" 3 1 vtMc i*, 
each rettica wc.ghinij J -fc *r*M*. f wnl mtke 2 -jV 
x5=l0l|- x 16 = 17s grams — a thousand to as of 
](»•> grains only will give a iiuH-ome al.owance, 
being equal to dbm.t 90O gu.n ,0, 

+ * Libera.. i> man mg is 1,1'm’ etien ton-1,- rc- 
«oinmendt’d m all the Si**, as l>m k m L -., tiiliy 
to be ext rci'-td tow ird. thi B do 1 mica! ti.it- rm- 
t\ ; hear Miiiu * A *tft tn 01. 1 \ m j;, l ; iin ,,, 
proihit c' f 1 Mil id .1 imiUtk -• iiid.i’d, i. f > in . -j.) 
call*- h in-clt a Bt ihnirin. d. 1. ,'1 , i , , t v . II 1 rl 
Bialunan, a bundled th*m i iml tout, t < . < , . \,h-> 
his read <ul the \ tda*-, infu.r. * 
tl T lie-e ait v t lions m Imis. . ilnvo-e v ho 
waidei ahoi.r without nti\ ti\>d j- itmtir*.* or 
means <-t M’b’s , --tfn<.t‘ — ni'to iln.dly i|«tj t-.rm no 
patt of the Hindu s>M< in, 1 -it the\ and a ihou- 
s tod ut li< rs have Blown nut f the dn< trine, that 
ucomrrv-Tids a iktacluncnt tr>nn wo Idly affcc- 
t«r»n» as the filial obiert of life, and tit ar.’st step 
to be*' it ode. — Atit p obablv coinrs Loin rtie San. 

sent 3 a S, ’ CreJ Cl,a - 

ractrr in a telieion which makes hospitality 10 
strangers a sacred du*v. 

The Vairagi is a wandenne mendicant, who, as 
his name implies, is pcrtecilj exempt fion. all 
ho man passions. 

The Vaishnava is the tspf»« *al \ ->r trj r,f ihe 
f.od Vishnu 5 and the S«n’% i-i, v\h 1 h 1- lc i- 
nc term originally b»r t'-e ^tiL'mr.n rr ^-l 1 t r, 
i- now especially applied to c >e p >.<hbr =e*, 
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ua\as and Sannyasis, amt with the re- 
mainder having fed ail the poor people he 
could hud, he maintained his family and 
liimself. 

In this manner passed the day — *at 
night taking his scymitar and shield he 
kept watch near the royal chamber, and 
still as the Raja when disturbed in his 
sleep, cried out, 1 Who waits?* lie an- 
swered, c Birbcr waits — what com- 
mands V and receiving his Majesty’s or- 
ders, executed them with alacrity — thus 
was he attentive during the night : hut 
whether eating, drinking, sleeping, lying, 
moviug or walking, his thoughts thiough- 
pwt the eight watches were constantly en- 
grossed by his lord — for as what is sold, is 
sold, so in any engagement of service a 
person having disposed of himself be- 
comes wholly the property of another ; 
and what is the existence of a slave?— it 
is said that however acute, wise, or 
learned a servant may be, he should be as 
a dumb man in the presence of his master ; 
except in the absence of his lord, he is ab- 
sent from all enjoyment— hence have the 
sages said, that the duties of a servant are 
more arduous even than those of an Asce- 
tic.* To return however to the story : — 

One night the voice of a woman weep- 
ing was heard by the Raja, proceeding ap- 
parently from the burial ground of the 
city. He called to his servants, and upon 
receiving the customary reply from Birber, 
Mam here, what would my lord ?* The 
prince desired him to repair to the spot 
whence the weeping seemed to come, and 
asceitain the cause. When lie had de- 
parted, the Raja ieflect(d that the best 
test of a good servant, was employing him 
at all seasons, fit or unfit ; and that thus, 
friends and brothers, and even wives 
should be proved, as a cheerful compli- 
ance, on all occasions, with every desire, 

who go almost naked, and usually in troops. 
These have all distinct marks either on their bo- 
dies or in their dress. The doctrines for the 
greater part aie contrary to the popular creed, 
and may be considered as forming so many various 
steps between it and pure Deism, India swarms 
with these characters; and it may excite a little 
surprise, that even their names are hitherto little 
known. 

* Although we cannot call this — 

The constant service of the antique world; 

When Service sweat for duty not for meed, 
jet is it something better than the fashion of 
these times. 

Where none will sweat but for promotion. 

And having that do choke their strvice up 

Even with the having, 

Js You JJikc If, 


was an iucontiovertible testimony of their 
merit. 

Birber proceeded in seaich of the wo- 
man, whose grief was so voeifeious, and 
the Raja desirous of witnessing his reso- 
lution, rose, put on dark coloured gar- 
ments, and followed him uuperceived. 
When he reached the cemetery, he saw a 
female of exceeding beauty, clad in gor- 
geous apparel, who was beating her 
cheeks and weeping violently: she exhi- 
bited every mark of extreme giief— now 
springing up — now running — now dancing, 
and now dashing herself on the ground. 
Bitber approaching her, enquired the 
cause of her distress ; who she was, and 
what calamity had befallen her. * 1 am,* 
exclaimed she,f ‘ the tutelary Genius of 
the king: the actions of a X Sudra aie 
familiar to the mansions of royalty, 
whence misfortune will find admission 
there, and expel me from the palace. In 
one month from this time, the Raja will 
encounter severe affliction, and will pe- 
rish : from this cause proceeds my grief. 

I have long enjoyed uninterrupted happi- 
ness, and shall soon be torn from it for 
ever§.* Birber said to her—* Is there no 
remedy ? are there no means of prolong- 
ing the life and prosperity of the llaja?* 

* One yojunll eastward,’ she replied, ‘ is 
a temple of Durga*f ; if you will repair 
thither, and having cut ofF the head of 
your son, offer it in sacrifice to the God- 
dess, the fortune of the king shall remain 
unprejudiced, and his life be extended 
through a piospeious period of a hundred 
years.’** 

Upon hearing the reply, Birber imme- 
diately went home, whither he was fol- 
lowed by the king. Birber awoke his 

t Or rather the fortune of the King, in this 
case, however, the character seems to correspond 
less with the Goddess Fortuna, than the * Genius, 
or that sort of divinity which constantly attend- 
ed each single person through the whole course of 
his life.* 

Genius natale comes qui temperat astrum 
Naturae deus humanae, Horace, 

t The servile tribe— the slave of the three other 
classes. 

§ This further corresponds with the properties 
of the Roman Genius, whose being lasted only 
with the life of the person to whom lie was at- 
attached. 

3 A >ojana(orjojan in the Dialects is) a measure 
of about nine miles, (other authorities mention 
eight miles E.) 

H A name of the sanguinary wife of Siva, the 
Goddess par excellence. 

** Human sacrifices, or those of animals being 
peculiarly acceptable to this Goddess ; she is now 
obliged to content herself with a few goats. 
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wife and told her what had happened ; she 
roused the son and said, ‘raj’ child, your 
head is demanded as a sacrifice for the 
safety of our king and prospeiityof his 
reign ;* the boy replied, ‘ your orders and 
the need of the king would be enough, 
but that ray body should be required by a 
deity, is the highest happiness the world 
can afford* ; fulfil the will of the Supreme 
without a moment’s delay.’ 

‘ It is said that a dutiful son, a healthy 
bodj', lucrative knowledge, a true friend, 
and an obedient wife, arc the five ingre- 
dients of unmixed felicity, and that an 
unmanageable servant, a niggardly mas- 
ter, a false friend, and a refractory wife, 
are the four sources of unallayed vexation : 
since then,’ said Birber to his wife, ‘ you 
are resigned to part with your child, I will 
take him hence, and sacrifice him for the 
good of the king.’ She answered : ‘ What 
is son, daughter, brother, friend, father, 
or mother to me : you are ray all ; f and 
the scripture* have wiitten, a woman is 
purified neither by alms-giving nor absti- 
nence — be her husband lame or blind, or 
deaf or dumb, bleat -eyed, one-eyed, 
crooked, or lepious, let her diligently do 
him service : be she in every other respect 
as virtuous as she will, if she fail in duty 
to her wedded lord, her final portion will 
be hcllj.' The child then pioceeded : ‘ iny 
father, the son who fulfils the wishes of 
his master, reaps his rewind both in this 
world and the next.’ The little girl then 
exclaimed, ‘ if the mother give poison to 
her daughter, the father to his son, and 
the king seize on every thing, what asy- 
lum is to be sought ?’ Conversing in this 
manner, these four went to the temple of 
Devi, and were followed thither by the 
king. 

Birber, having worshipped the God- 
dess as usual, thus addressed her. ‘ Oh ! 
Durgfi, may this sacrifice of my son en- 
sure life and prosperity to my prince,* 
upon which he struck off the child’s 

♦ It matters not how the boy became so learned 
in the law, but so it is; for Devi herself says, 
* the victim is ever as myself, and he he ever so 
great a sinner, lie becomes pure from sin, he 
gains the love of Mahadeva, he does not return for 
a considerable length of time to the human form, 
but becomes a ruler of the Gana Devatas and is 
much respected by myself.* 

The sanguinary Chapter of the Calica Puran, 
A. R. rol. 5. SeO. 

t And you, my Whiskerandos, shall become 
Father, Mother, Cousin, Uncle, Aunt, and all 
to me. Crttic. 

t The preceding is very comfortable doctrine 
for all married men. 


head§ ; the girl observing her brother’s 
death, snatched up a sacrificial knife and 
stabbed herself, the spouse of Birber has- 
tily followed her children by throwing 
herself upon her husband’s sword ; de- 
prived thus of wife and children, Birber 
despised all future life as stale and unpro- 
fitable, and with a desperate blow of his 
sabre, divided his own head from his 
body || . 

Upon beholding this melancholy spec- 
tacle, the Raja was struck to the soul, 
lamenting that he should have been the 
cause, and considering himself as unwor- 
thy of a rule which only yielded destruc- 
tion to his subjects, he determined to de- 
stroy himself, he raised his arm to plunge 
the poinard into his heart, wl>en his baud 
was arrested, and the ^ Goddess herself 
suddenly appearing, thus addrested him : 

‘ I am Gontented with thee, my son, de- 
mand a blessing, it shall be conferred upon 
thee*-*.* The Raja replied, ‘oh! Goddess, 
if I have found favour in thy sight, restore 
these lifeless corses to existence.' The 
Goddess smiled assent, and in ait instant 
bringing the beverage of immortalityff 
from Patala, she brought them back to 
life. They then departed together from 
the temple, and the Raja made Birber the 
pariuer of his reign. 

The Spirit then addressed Vicrama, 

‘ long life to such servants as Birber, and 
such masters as the Raja, — but of the five 
parties, which do you think the most me- 
ritorious ?’ ‘ The Kaja,’ replied Vicrama, 

‘ for it is the duty of a servant to sacrifice 
his life for his lord, but it is more than 
mere duty for a sovereign to abandon his 
station, and put himself upon a level with 
a subject.’ (To be continued J 

§ Tile blood and the head art the parts to be 
offered. 

|l Merlin. * Blood * what a scene of slaughter’s 
here.* The catastiuphe of Tom Thumb is no- 
tiling to it. 

It was certainly time for the Divinity to ap- 
pear, the nodus was highly worthy. 

** The fact is that 'he could not help herself, 
according to the Hindu ritual, profound worship 
or severe austerities force blessings from the di- 
vinities of their system in spite of themselves, 
and even to their own prejudice. 

tt The Amnt or Ambrosia under charge oi 
Yama, is however, in more orthodox works, re. 
garded as of an inferior sort — it heals wounds, 
restores vigour, &c.— ■ like Don Quixote’s panacea, 
but doe* not confer immortality.— Southey in ht* 
late wild work— the Curse ot Kehama, make-* 
one of Tehama’s errands to Padalon the same as 
that of the Goddess. 

* Bring forth the Amreeta cup, Kehama tried. 

To Yamen rising sternly m his pride, 

It is within the Marble Sepulchre, 

The vanquished Lord ol Padai >n replied. 

Bid it be opened,’ Xc, 
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NARRATIVE 

OF 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA IN 1778. 


By Mr. CHAPMAN. 

( Coii'-l'idril f/om ptt"e 126. J 


A tew days after the vessel anchored in 
Hue river, the Mandariue we brought 
from Bengal left her, and retired amongst 
some of his relations, who lived in dis- 
guise at a distance from the town. The 
danger he would have been exposed to by 
a discovery would not permit of his see- 
ing me, while I remained in the house of 
Ong-ta-hia; but his servants daily came 
with inquiries after my health, and ac- 
companied them with little presents of 
fruit and specimens of their cookery. 
From the time of my arrival in Cochin 
China, 1 continued to receive the strong- 
est proofs of the gratitude and attachment 
of this poor man; and it will presently 
appear that myself and those with me, 
were indebted to him for the preservation 
of our lives. As soon as I removed to 
another house, he made me a visit ; al- 
though we had not been a long time sepa- 
rated, the most lively emotions of joy 
took possession of him on meeting me 
and some others of his shipmates. When 
lie had composed himself, and poured 
forth a number of grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the friendly treatment he had 
met with from the English, he told me lie 
had been informed of the alteration in 
the behaviour of the Tonquiiiese; and 
that it gave him a good deal of anxiety. 
During the subsequent month that I re- 
mained in Hue, I had two or three 
more interviews with him, aud several 
with some other relations of the late 
king, aud officers of his government, who 
like him were necessitated to pass their 
time in obscurity and disguise. To these 
our Mandarine had recounted the w onders 
of his voyage, and fondly inspired them 
with hopes that the English would one 
day assist them to resume their rights, 
Many were our conveisaticns ou this sub- 
ject, and various the places proposed, but 
they all agreed that a \ery inconsiderable 
number of the fine fellows who Lad passed 
in review before our Mandarine in Bengal, 
would do the business. Several applied 


to me for a passage dowu the coast to 
Donai, where they said the King had still 
a party in arms ; and some urged me to 
permit them to accompany me to Bengal. 
To the former place I promised to conduct 
two young ladies, the King’s sisters, and 
their uncle ; but my precipitate retreat 
deprived me of the pleasure of their com- 
pany. 

From the beginning of October I had 
received frequent hints from many of the 
Cochin Chinese that the government had 
treacherous designs against us, I was in- 
formed that the Eunuch, our declared 
enemy had at length brought over a ma- 
jority of the council to his measures ; and 
that the principal Mandarine who was still 
reported to be inclined to favour us, 
would be no longer able to protect us. 
To these report*' 1 gave little credit. But 
on the seventh of Not ember, as myself 
and Mr. Totty were setting at breakfast ; 
a messenger came in fiom onr Mandarine 
and desired to speak with me immediate- 
ly. He told me that hi 1 ' ma^er, alaimed 
at the danger we were in, and anxious for 
our preservation, had sent him to adw?e 
us to secure ourselves on board the vessel 
without delay. He added that his master 
understood that the King (or rather the 
Choora) of Tonquin, instigated by the 
representations of the Eunuch and his 
party, and allured with the hope of ob- 
taining a valuable booty, had sent an or- 
der to the Government to seize our vessel; 
that the Mandarines were, in consequence 
of it, arming their gallic.", and had older- 
cd their troops to hold themselves imea- 
dincss for service. He concluded with say- 
ing, that although his master could not ab- 
solutely dot ei mine whether the design ori- 
ginated w ith the Mandarines at Hue, or 
w as adopted in con sequence of orders from 
Tonquin, he was confident it was re- 
solved to seize upon us, and exhorted me 
instantly to take measures for our secu- 
rity. 

Whilst I was employing a few minutes 
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ja ruminating on this intelligence, the 
landlord of the house we lived in came 
and informed me that the Tonquinese 
were determined to take our vessel, and 
that lie was in hourly dread of a party of 
soldiers being sent to secure our persons. 

I was now, beyond a doubt, convinced 
of the tieacherous intentions of theTon- 
quinc*c; at any rate, to have waited for 
further information would have been folly 
when an escape might have been imprac- 
ticable. Having, therefore, put what we 
had most valuable into a small country 
boat I kept in pay ; Mr. Tolly and myself, 
with three or four Bengal servants, and 
some Cochin Chinese rowers, left the 
town between eight and nine in the morn- 
ing, and fortunately reached the vessel at 
noon. 

The following day (November 8th) my 
writer, whom I had left in town, con- 
trived to send a part of my baggage to the 
vessel. 

The 9th, in the morning, five Portu- 
guese came on board ; they acquainted 
me that they had tied from the town in con- 
sequence of having received intelligence 
that the Tonqninese Mandarines, irri- 
tated at our escape, which they were sus- 
pected of being instrumental in, had come 
to the resolution of putting them all to 
death. In the evening they we re followed 
by my writer and another Portuguese, 
disguised in the habits of the country, 
who informed me they bad been obliged 
to make a precipitate retreat, for the 
same reasou. They added, that a little 
before they left town, a Tonquinese, of 
the Eunuch’s family, came privately to 
them, and offered for a sum of money to 
disclose some intelligence which immedi- 
ately concerned the English, and that, 
having bribed him with two ingots of sil- 
ver and some pieces of cloth, he declared 
to them that it had been resolved incoun- 
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The vessel was armed with seven or eight 
old and very bad two-pounders, for which 
we had scarce any shot ; two swivels, 
some wall pieces, and twelve musquets. 

Tlie 10th, I sent my compliments to 
the Mandarine of the look out house, 
just opposite to which the vessel lay, re- 
questing he would seud me a writer as I 
wanted to write a letter to the principal 
Mandarine. He complied with my request; 

X wrote to them, “ that my reason for 
leaving town in so abrupt a manner, was, 
that several reports had been brought me 
of their not being my friends so much as 
formerly, and that they had even formed 
a design of doing mean injury; that, al- 
though 1 did not believe them capable of 
so base an action, yet as I knew that a 
number of lies bad been circulated to our 
disadvantage, I could not be certain of 
the effect. I assured him that I was as 
much their friend as ever, and had no de- 
sign of molesting them, or any belonging 
to them, except they began, in that case, 

I was not afraid of them.” Nothiug oc- 
cur led the next day. 

The 12th, the look out Maudariue sent 
off a boat with his compliments, desiring 
permission to bring a friend on board who 
wished much to see the vessel. I returned 
for answer that I should be happy to re- 
ceive them. When they came, they told 
me they were ordered by the principal 
Mandarines to assure me of their friend- 
ship, and of the falsity of the reports I 
had heard ; this they did with a profusion 
of compliments. The person who ac- 
companied the Mandarine was an aged 
man, and very particularly examined the 
vessel. It was conjectured afterwards 
that this was the person appointed to con- 
duct the attack on us. 

The 13th, iuconseqnci.ee of the mes- 
sage I received, I detei mined to scud my 
writer to the Mandat. nc*, cither to m- 


cil to seize me, and to make themselves deavonr to settle m..ttei.-, or to le.uuwhat 
masters of the vessel. All hands joined they were doing. I abogaV; lutn dircc- 
in putting our little bark into the best state turns to send down the lemaiuder of the 
of defence she would admit of ; ourfoire thing*' l lift at Hue, as well as a quantity 
consisted of the Captain and a mate, one of goods belonging to the Jenny’s cargoc, 
English sailor, two Frenchmen, two For- if he found it practicable. He left tin* 
tuguese, and twelve or thirteen Lascars, vessel early in the morning, and as the 
which with myself, the doctor, my wri- distance he had to go was consuleiable, l 
ter, and our servants, amounted to about concluded he might be absent two day* ; 
thirty persons. Moat of my Cochin he lioweter returned ou board abmt m'd- 
C hi nese servants, also, remained with me. night. C;o.i demanding tin- if *: 
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liis sudden and unexpected appearance, 
he informed me that haring called at Hue, 
in his way up to the Mandarine’s resi- 
dence, and proceeded to the house I rent- 
ed, he found both it and the warehouse 
the goods were deposited in, occupied by 
parties of Tonquinese soldiers, who were 
bnsied in breaking open all the chests and 
packages, and carrying off their contents. 
That upon his demanding by what autho- 
rity they acted, he was told by that of the 
two principal Mandarines, and menaced 
if he offered to interfere he should be de- 
prived of his head ; alarmed at this, he 
was glad to seize the opportunity which 
their attention to their plunder gave him 
of retreating to his boat, and returning 
to the vessel. In the course of this day 
we observed some gallics and large boats 
come from town, which brought to at a 
little distance above where we lay. We 
afterwards learned that they were laden 
with guns and stores. These they carried 
over a neck of land forming one shore at 
the entrance of the river to erect batteries 
to prevent our escapiug them. Five gal- 
lies which lay at the look out Mandarine’s 
were observed to move up to a kind of 
dock-yard to take in their stores. 

The 14th, at day break, 1 was awakened 
by our Captain to acquaiut me that two 
large armed gallies, full of men, were 
dropping down with the tide upon the 
vessel, as if with the intention of board- 
ing us ; for that on being hailed and de- 
sired to keep clear of us, no auswer was 
returned, nor did they make any other 
use of their oars than to preset ve a proper 
direction to board us. The Captain 
therefore, earnestly requested my permis- 
sion to fire at them, giving it as his opi- 
nion that if they were suffered to come 
alongside, we mast inevitably be taken. 
1 myself was not so apprehensive, and as 
earnestly desired him to have patience. 
While we were partying, onr people sta- 
tioned on the forecastle, who had been 
exceedingly alarmed at the accounts 
brought from town by my writer, and 
were yet more terrified at the warlike ap- 
pearance the gallies made on their near 
approach, fired some swivels, and two or 
three guns at them. Upon this tire gal- 
lies immediately dropped their anchors, 
and the people in great numbers began to 
jump into the river. 


I now gave up all hopes of effecting an 
amicable accommodation, at the same 
time considering, should we suffer them to 
recover from the panic they appeared struck 
with, they would redouble their efforts 
against us. I therefore, instantly deter- 
mined to prosecute what had been be- 
gun ; and to deprive them of the means 
of hurting us. For this purpose, 1 order- 
ed two little jolly boats to be manned and 
armed, and sent them to bring off the 
gallies, furnishing them with two or 
three hand grenadoes each, which I di- 
rected them to throw into the gallies 
before they attempted to board them. 
This precaution proved highly necessary, 
for although great numbers had already 
deserted them, and not a man appeared on 
their decks, yet, on the bursting of the 
hand grenades, thirty or forty more 
jumped overboard from eacli of them, 
aud swam to the shore. Our people, 
with the help of the Cochin-Chinese, then 
towed them off, as well as five others 
which were lying near the shore, ami 
preparing, as was apprehended, to come 
to their assistance. We were obliged, as 
we knew not wliat to do with them, to 
destroy all the gallies except one, which 
had a brass gun in her, a nine or twelve 
pounder ; she foundered three days after, 
in a violent gale of wind, as she lay astern 
of our vessel. The largest of these gal- 
lies was about fifty feet long, and ten or 
twelve feet broad, the heads and sterns 
sharpening off to a point. They were 
armed with spears from fifteen to twenty 
feet in length, and matchlocks, some of 
which had large bores, and turned upon 
swivels, with great quantities of powder 
and balls, made up iu Bamboo cartridges. 

The fifteenth, one Seuliore Pascar, an 
old man, who had formerly been linguist 
to the Dutch Company when they traded 
to Cochin China, and the landlord of the 
house I resided in at Hue, arrived with a 
message from the Viceroy. They told me 
they were instructed to assure me of the 
continuance of his friendship; that he 
entertained no resentment against us for 
the destruction of bis gallies, which he 
was convinced we had been driven to by 
the ill treatment we had met with, hut 
never with his consent or participation ; 
ami that he earnestly desired to effect an 
accommodation. After delivering this 
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message, Senhore Pascal took me aside 
and told me, that such was the fair 
speech he had been ordered to make me ; 
but that he advised us to be constantly 
on our guard, as the Touquinese were 
manning the remainder of their gallies, 
and also intended to attempt burning our 
vessel by means of fire floats. 

My answer to the Mandarine was, that 
I was happy to find he hart adopted such 
sentiments respecting what had happened, 
assuring him that nothing hut the indigna- 
tion raised in our people on finding their 
property plundered by the authority of 
the Government, and their lives threat- 
ened, could have induced them to carry 
matters to the length they had. I begged 
him to recollect I had told him in the pre- 
sence of his whole court, that the Kng- 
lish were a great and generous people, 
that always retained a grateful sense of 
any favors conferred on them, and on the 
contrary, never failed amply to revenge 
any injuries that were offered them ; I 
concluded with desiring the linguist to 
tell the Mandariues that I should be hap- 
py to join with them in accommodating 
our differences, hoping, as a preliminary 
to it, that they would give orders for all 
the property we had been deprived of to 
he restored. The linguist having taken 
down the purport of my answer, returned. 

We now held a council to consider our 
situation, and what was to be done ; it 
was generally agreed that the aim of the 
Tonquinese was to protract, by entering 
into a negociation with us, till they were 
prepared to attack us with advantage; 
and that it behoved us to get away as fast 
as possible. In this opinion I concurred, 
but I was at the same time apprehensive of 
attempting to cross the bar of the river, 
at the present inclement season, I recol- 
lected the difficulty we experienced and 
how nearly the vessel was lost in crossing 
it, in the finest weather ; assisted by the 
people of the country, and the boats be- 
longing to the Chinese Junks : for these 
considerations, I resolved to write to the 
Commander of the Amazon, acquainting 
him with our situation, and desiring if he 
found it practicable to come up to the 
mouth of the river, to favour our escape, 
or to send us his boat to assist us in get- 
ting over the bar, to carry my letter. 1 
was obliged to send to the shore to press 
Asiatic Joitrn. — No. 21. 
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a coimtry boat, our boat brought one off 
together with her crew, who being ail 
Cochin Chinese, were without much diffi- 
culty prevailed on to undertake the trip; 
the .sixteenth we dispatched a boat to the 
Amazon. 

The seven following days the weather 
was so exceedingly bad that we could ex- 
pect no news from the Amazon, and the 
wind having continued to blow violently 
almost fiom the time of our dispatching 
the boat ; we doubted of her being able 
to reach Tuiou ; in this inteival several 
messages, and some letters passed be- 
tween the Viceroy and me. He coutinued 
his assurances of friendship, with pro- 
mises to restoic all our property; and 
earnestly invited me to an interview: 
the people hov. eve: who were the bearers 
of those messages and letters, as regularly 
as they brought them, advised me of the 
insincerity of his professions, and of the 
preparations carrying on against us. They 
infm rued me that nothing but the badness 
of the weal hei which had rendered use- 
less four huge file floats the Tonquinese 
had ennsti noted to burn our vessels, if 
they should find themselves unable to 
master us by any other means, had for 
some days retarded an attack being made 
on us. We also learnt from Cochin Chi- 
nese boats, that frequently stole off to the 
vessel, to dispose of fruit, that a number 
of guns were carried down to erect bat- 
teries, which would incommode us, when 
we attempted to cross the bar, and that 
shonld we tonch the ground, as they ex- 
pected, our destruction was deemed inevit- 
able. 

The twenty-fourtli in the morning the 
weather appearing moie fine, 'lie Captain 
resolved to moor the < essel farther out ; 
and we anchored about a mile from a pro- 
digious high surf which broke across the. 
mouth of the river. We had not been long 
in this situation before we observed 
crowds of people on the shore on each 
side of us busied in biinging down guns, 
fascines and stores to the water side ; they 
immediately began to erect batteries. We 
endeavoured to disturb them by firing 
some shot at them ; but the smallness of 
our guns gave them but ittle interruption. 
At six o’clock in the afternoon three or 
four guns began to play upon us wlrtch 
continued till it was dark. One shot only 

Vol. IV. 2 I 
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struck the vessel ; a little before they be- vessel’s hull, and one killed the only Eng-* 
gan to fire at us we perceived a boat in the glish sailor we had on board. The spirits 
offing; shortly after she catne on board of our people, depressed by this accident, 
and proved to be the one 1 dispatched to received a momentary relief about noon ; 
Turon. By her I received the two guns a cry of joy resounded from every part of 
and shot I had wrote for, and a letter from the vessel, that the Amazon’s boat was iu 
the captain of the Amazon informing me sight, this was but of a short duration, 
that he had sent up his boat, with three Those who were judges of the matters 
Europeans and five Lascars, to our assist- were convinced, it was impossible for her 
ance, as he did not think it possible to to come to us, for a considerable time we 
come up with his vessel. The people ac- saw her cruizing backwards and forwards 
quainteil me that when they were in the at the back of the surf in search of the 
offing, the Amazon’s boat was insight; channel; unfortunately she made choice 
from the dismal account given in of the of a part where the surf broke with the 
surf they had passed through, and the ap- greatest violence, and no sooner had she 
proach of night, we were exceedingly anx- entered it than she disappeared. The 
ious for her safety. deepest consternation immediately be- 

In the night 1 was awakened by some came visible in the countenances of all on 
shocks I conceived occasioned by the ves- board our vessel ; unable to afford them 
scl striking the ground ; I immediately any assistance we concluded the whole 
■started up and weut upon deck : the scene boat's crew must perish. TtieTonquinese 
which then presented itself was dismal to to express their joy at the accident that 
the last degree, the heavy swell having had befallen us fired at us with redoubled 
driven the vessel from her anchor, she fury ; regardless of the danger, every eye 
was then thumping violently upon a hard on boaid appeared fixed with a melancbo- 
sand ; not a single person was keeping ly stedfastness on the place the boat over- 
watch. The captain and his mate, over- set. In about an hour the heads of two 
come with fatigue were both asleep ; the persons were discovered swimming to- 
lascars and the rest of the ship’s company, wards the vessel ; our boat instantly put 
to shelter themselves from the rain, were off to meet them ; and shortly after re- 
all in the hold. To add to our distress turned with two Europeans, and those 
during the confusion the country boat upon Englishmen; as soon as they were pro- 
wliich our ultimate hopes were placed for vided with cloatlis, and their spirits re- 
preserving our lives in case of an accident cruited with some warm wine, they in- 
to the vessel, broke loose with two of our formed me that a Dutchman was drown- 
pcople on board and we heard no more of ed in the surf ; that they supposed some of 
her. It was fortunately low water, when the iascais gained the shore, towards which 
the tide rose we got off without damage- they themselves first swam, but turn- 
The twenty-fifth, at day break the Ton- ed about, had determined to endeavour to 
quinese having completed their batteries reach the vessel, the Tonquinese with 
in the night, fired hi iskly at us. The shot wanton cruelty, firing at them with small 
mostly flew high and the damage they did arms. 

was chiefly in our rigging. A few stiuck In the evening part of the cargo was 
the hill and one wounded a Frenchman iu thrown overboard, 
the foot; we returned their fire with very The twenty-seventh all our fore top 
little effect. Having seen nothing of the mast rigging was shot away, with two of 
Amazon’s boat, we gave her up for lost, the fore shrouds and one shot struck the 
T lie wiDd blew very fresh from the N . E. vessel between wind aud water ; the da- 
rt e anxiously waited for a little change to mage done by the latter was with difficulty 
attempt an escape. and labour repaired. 

The twenty-sixth we moved tlievessel a The twenty-eighth things became still 
little, but so confined was our situation more set ious, and the damages we sustain - 
between the surf and the sands, that we ed weie alarming. Hitherto the largest 
found it impossible to get out of the way shot filed at us were four pounders. To 
of the shot. The Tonquinese began to day some additional guus began to play, 
take better aim. Several shot struck the aud several struck us weighing nine aud 


* 
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six pounds. These gave terrible shocks 
to our little bark ; the trysail mast, and 
one of the flakes of the stream graprill 
were shot away. The best lower cable 
parted close to the house-hole, supposed 
to have been cut by a shot, and a poor 
lascar in the boat received a wound iu his 
arm which obliged the surgeon to ampu- 
tate it. Night brought us a short reprieve 
from the dangers which every instant 
flew around us iu the day. But the in- 
termission of them by affording us time 
to reflect on our melancholy situation, 
rather served to increase than to alleviate 
our anxiety. The vessel had already re- 
ceived considerable damage in the hull and 
rigging. One anchor only, that could be 
depended on, which she rode by, remained ; 
in short it was more than probable from 
the number of guns now brought against 
us, that by the next evening she would 
either be totally destroyed or so shattered 
as would entirely preclude us fiom any 
chance of escaping. I tlierefoie earnestly 
conjured our captain, and every other per- 
son on board, I thought capable seriously 
to give their attention, to the forming mine 
txpedi tiit for our delr verarru*. Iu conse- 
quence of this, a coM.'idcrab'e part of the 
night was spent iu a fruitless debate. To 
return to our former situation in the river, 
it was alledged, was returning to inevit- 
able iuin. Batteries might be erected 
there with the advantage of being nearer 
to us, the galiies, boats, and fiie floats 
which the high swell and rough sea we 
lay in prevented from approaching us, 
enabled to act, and we precluded from im- 
mediately availing ourselves of a change 
of wind to run out. On the other hand, 
to pass the bar while the wind blew in its 
present direction was impossible ; and 
to remain where we avere, exposed to the 
fire of nine or ten pieces ot cannon, was 
certain deduction : thus all weie sensi- 
ble of our difficulties, vet none ufleied a 
remedy for extricating us. 

Critical as our situation was, it was 
necessary that something should be done. 
And as I found our escape for the present 
impracticable, I resolved, although with 
little hope of success, to attempt bringing 
about an accommodation. 

The twenty -ninth at day break I order- 
ed a white flag to be hoisted at our top- 


gallant mast heed; and some of our peo- 
ple by beckoning to the Tonquinese, to 
imite them on board. To our great as- 
tonishment, they immediately began to 
pull down the war flags displaced on the 
batteries and to beckon to us in leturu. 
Two or three gnus were fued, and these it 
was imagined, without shot. We could 
perceive them plainly assemble in consul- 
tation at the grand battery. One boat at- 
tempted to come to us ; but was obliged 
to put back by the high sea. 

The Tonquinese, as we supposed, wait- 
ing for orders from Turon, suffered us to 
remain unmolested the whole day ; iu the 
evening the wind changed, and at half an 
hour past nine o’clock was at W. S. W. 
The captain then acquainted me it was 
possible to get out, and was for making 
the experiment ; our anchor was accord- 
ingly weighed and our sails set in pro- 
found silence ; we steered S. by E. I must 
confers, for my own pait, I expected no- 
thing better than to be wrecked amongst 
the breakers ; conceiting that in a dark 
night thcie was little chance of folding 
our way over a dangerous bar, through a 
channel, not more than sixty yards wide. 
At one time the vessel’s head was close 
upon the bieakeis of the sea leef when 
our sails were most fortunately taken 
aback . At halt pa-t ten o’clock we cross - 
cd the bar. The Tonquinese then per- 
ceived that we were giving them the slip, 
aud kept up a brisk fire at us till long after 
we were beyond the reach of their guns ; 
but the darkness of the night prevented 
their taking good aim and not a shot 
struck us. The w r iud continued favour- 
able the whole night and the next day at 
eleven o’clock m the forenoon we anchoi- 
cd in Tmou Bay. 

As it was thought that the season would 
not admit ot our proceeding to the *>outh- 
waid, I icsoUed to make tuy stay here no 
longer than would allow the Jenny tore- 
pair htr damages ; intending to call at 
Quinou for the pieseut iguaac had pro- 
mised to send to Bengal, and from thence 
to take a pilot to conduct us to Douai. In 
the interim 1 expected our Mandat ine, 
with some of his frieuds from Hue, would 
contrive to join us ; but I apprehend they 
must either have found it impossible to 
escape the vigilance of the Tonuuine c c c\ 
2 12 
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have been prevented by the extreme bad- 
uess of the weather, as I never after 
heard of them. 

The commander of the Amazon having- 
informed me that during my absence two 
Europeans, a Frenchman and Dutchman 
had run away, I dispatched my writer to 
the Mandarine at Taifas lequesting him 
to return them, and a small Malay prow 
they had gone off in. I likewise directed 
him to acquaint the Mandarine of the be- 
haviour of theTonquinese, and what had 
happened in consequence. 

My messengers returned the fifth of 
December. He informed me, that, the 
Mandarine expressed himself highly pleas- 
ed on his t eco anting to him our disputes 
with the 1 oiiquinese, and that he offered 
in case it should be our intention to at- 
tack them, to assist us with his whole 
force, by sea and land. In legard to the 
two deserters, he acknowledged they had 
been with him, and proposed to him, if he 
would furnish f bem with five or six of his 
gallies, to seize both our vessels ; he pro- 
mised to search for them and send them 
down. I afterwards was at a great deal 
of pains to recover these villains, but 
without effect. One probable opportuni- 
ty, that presented itself, I lament letting 
escape me, which was the not detaining 
two Mandarines with their attendants 
who came on board to make a bargain for 
delivering them up. 

A Portuguese merchant who accompa- 
nied my writer as an interpreter acquaint- 
ed me, that while they were at Faifo, they 
were privately spoken to by some of the 
principal inhabitants, earnestly expressing 
their wishes that the English would come 
and assume the government of the coun 
try; assuring them, that all the natives 
would joyfully and instantly submit to 
them, as soon as a force capable of pro- 
tecting them should appear. As an in- 
ducement to this, they set forth the former 
flourishing state of the country, the valua- 
ble commodities it produced ; the various 
manufactures (now almost lost) it excel- 
led in, and the extensive trade it carried 
on ; they concluded with saying that the 
arrival of the English had inspired them 
with hopes which they trusted they should 
aot be disappointed in ; and requested 


that I might be made acquainted with 
them. 

The next day a letter was brought on 
board by a fisherman, which he said was 
delivered to him by a person he did not 
know, and who desired him to carry it on 
board the English vessel ; it was addressed 
to Ong-tom-bing the Maudarine who 
came with us from Bengal and the En- 
alish centlemeu at Turon ; and written 
in the name of a person who s-tded him- 
self Tein-tow-Comtuck, nept ew to the 
late kimr, hpj commandant in the woods. 
The purport was to inform us that lie had 
a considerable army under bis command ; 
ana that if we intended to fall upon the 
Tysons he desired vve would fix the day, 
when he would co-operate with us. 
There was no person on hoaid competent 
to judge of the genuineness of this letter ; 
1 had suspicions of its being an artifice of 
the Tysons to discover our intentions, 
and detained the fisherman two days, 
sending his wife and boat, with orders to 
brintr me the person who delivered the 
letter to him. As we were goin^ to sail, 
I dismissed him, thinking it not worth the 
trouble to concern myself further about 
the matter. 

From the eighth to the eighteenth of 
December, when we finally left Turon, we 
made repeated attempts to put to sea, and 
wire as often, till then, driven back by 
the badness of the weather ; in one of 
these attempts the Jenny was separated 
from us. 

The nineteenth, the wind increased to a 
violent gale, which continued to the twen- 
ty-first in the morning, when we found 
ourselves becalmed, in a most disagree- 
able sitnation near Pulo Sopata, and very 
near to some rocks and breakers. About 
eight o'clock in the morning a breeze sprung 
up, with which, for some time, we endea- 
voured to steer for Donai, but it begin- 
ning, to blow very hard against us towards 
the evening, we were obliged to bear away 
and resign Ml hopes of being able to re- 
gain the coast of Cochin China. 

The twenty-third we passed Pulo Con- 
dore. Hie 1st of January 1779, we an- 
chored in Malacca roads ; sailed from 
thence the eighth, and arrived at Calcutta 
the sixteenth of February. 
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POETRY. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

J3tj Charles Grant , Jun. Esq. SI. P. SI. A. 
and Fellow of Slagdalen College. 
(Continued from page 140.J 

But turn, my Muse, where softer themes 
invite, 

And lyric measures court to gay delight : 
There Jayadeva’s* mystic transport flows. 
And Krishna smile9, and Radha weeps 
her woes : 

Bright o’er the bard, sublime on lory 
plumes. 

Lore’s youthful God, celestial Cama,f 
blooms : 

Sad from his winged throne he bends to 
hear, 

And mingles with the strings a heavenly 
tear ; 

While, sportive at his side, the virgin 
choir 

Float in light measures round the thrilling 
lyre. 

Yet brighter lustres gild Avanti’sl 
towers. 

Where Vicramadit§ sways his subject 
powers. 

♦ The famous lyric poet of India. His age is 
uncertain, but he lived between Vyasa and Cali- 
dasa. He is one of the mystic poets, or those 
who profess to couch under the most glowing 
sensual images the sublimest mysteries of reli- 
gion, His pastoral drama on the Loves of Krishna 
(Vishnu incarnate) and Radha, is translated by 
Sir William Jones, and is a beautiful composi- 
tion. 

t The Hindoo Cupid. He rides on a lory or 
parrot. Among other appendages, he has five 
arrows tipped with herbs of healing quality, and is 
attended by twelve damsels. 

X The modern Oujein, the capital of the domi- 
nions of Siudia, the well-known Mahratta chief. 
It was the first meridian of the Hindoos. 

$ Vicramaditya, the nso*t celebrated of Indian 
kings. He died B. C. ft" His reign forms the 
srra from wh ch the Hindoos calculate. His 
court was distinguished for nine c lebrated poets, 
called the Nine Cems. Of theso, the mist emi- 
nent was Calidasa, the tragic poet, whose “ Fatal 
Ring** has been translated by Sir W. Jones. The 
king Pushwanta, and his wife S aeon tala, are 
the principal personages in that composition. 


See, round his throne what Arts and 
Graces bow ! 

What Virtues diadem his godlike brow \ 

In sacred band, nine hallow’d bards pro- 
long 

Unwearied warblings of accordant song : 

So move the ninefold spheres|| their ra- 
diant rounds. 

With sleepless melodies of angel sounds. 

But Fancy chief for Calidasa’a Muse 

From groves of IndniV steals celestial hues, 

Hues «* ever-blooming, with whose 
blushes sweet 

Th* immortal Apsars tinge their snowy 
feet. 

Haste, in sad pomp the tragic scene ex- 
tend ; 

Rise, weeping dames, and mailed chiefs 
ascend ; 

There let Dnswanta’s volant car advance. 

And throne dominion on his ample 
glance ; 

And there, by Malini’s sequester’d stream. 

In Love’s warm youth let softer virtu* 
gleam. 

Now flush’d with smiles, and bright in 
vernal glow, 

Now victim pale of solitary woe. 

Is there who knows how Love’s soft 
thrillings bum, 

When Hope, half dubious, whispers sweet 
return ? 

O’er the flush’d cheek what sudden blush- 
es roll. 

When meeting eyes confess the mingling 
soul ? 


3 Novem tibi orbihus, vcl potius globis, con- 
nexa sunt omnia. Cic. tn Som. Scip. Miltoit 
says in his Arcades ; 

“ — when drowslnws 

Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen l 
To the celestial Sirens’ harmony. 

That sit upon the nine enfolded spheres. 

And sing to those that hold the vital shears.” 

% I ndra resides in the lower heavens, situated 
in the north pole. The Apsaras are the damsels 
of his court. 

** The hint of this image is borrowed from the 
“ Saco mala, ot Fatal Ring.” 
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Is there whose anguish mourns a hope- 
less fire. 

By sighs and tears consum’d of sad desire. 
Tears of the heart, that flow in secret 
there, 

And sighs just waked and smother’d by 
despair ? 

For these ascends the sympathetic strain. 
True to the joy and faithful to the pain ; 
For these the song shall stream from age 
to age, 

Heir raptures kindle and their griefs as- 
suage. 

Hail, happy years ! when every lyre 
was struug. 

And every clime with mirth and mush: 
rung. 

While Asia’s voice her Calid«>a blest. 
Hark ! kindled spirits answer’d tioin the 
West. 

There all his lofty tones Lucretius gave, 
And epic transports buist ou Muieio's 
wave. 

While roved the Mantuan beco’er sweetest 
flowers. 

And all Hymettus bloom’d in Tiber’s 
bowers. 

Oh, could some God have rent the veil 
j away. 

And join’d in one the masters of the lay! 
illustrious names ! though breath’d the 
mutual tone 

In distant climes, unknowing and un- 
known. 

Yet haply, by a viewless touch imped'd. 
Your choral symphonies responsive swdl’d. 
And some spher’d seiaph, with the song 
beguil’d, 

Lean’d from his rowing orb to hear, and 
smil’d. 

How swift, O India, fled those happy 
years! 

How soon thy palmy glories sunk in tears ! 
What Muse, uuwarm’d, their early bloom 
can eye, 

Or sing theii alter’d fates without a sigh ? 
Such thy sad trophies. War ! by thee dis- 
may’d, 

The classic Graces fly their cherish’d 
shade. 

Peace still they love, the moonlight hour 
serene, 

TV nnwitness’d mitrings of some tranquil 
scene. 


Where all is calm and joy, within, around. 
No care to ruffle, and no grief to wound. 
Oft their bright train, ere yet the war 
arise. 

E’en from its distant rumour shrinks and 
flics : 

So, ere it touch the steel, the solar ray 
Plays off from the keen edge, aud glides 
away. 

Bat not alone the trumpet’s madding roar 
Expcll’d the weeping Ai ts from Ganges* 
shore ; 

Lo I nurs’d in Superstition’s gloomy 
bower, 

Vice* wings with added speed the fatal 
hour ; 

Thick and more thick her blighting breath 
she sheds. 

Ami Learning sickens as the mildew 
spreads. 

For still tLN sovereign principle we find, 
Title in the individual as the kind, 

Stiong links and mutual sympathies con- 
nect 

The moral poweis and powers of intellect.; 
Still these on those depend by union fine. 
Bloom as they bloom, and as they fade, 
decline. 

Talents, ’tis true, gay, quick, and bright, 
has God 

To virtue oft denied, on vice bestow'd ; 
Just as fond iVatuie lovelier colours brings 
To paint the insect’s than the eagle’s 
wings. 

But of our souls the high-born loftier part, 
Th’ ethcriai eneigies that touch the heart, 
Conceptions auient, labounng thought 
intense, 

Creative Fancy's wild magnificence, 

And all the dread sublimities of song, 
These, Virtue, these to thee alone beloug ; 
These are celestial all, nor kindred hold 
With aught of sordid or debasing mould : 
Chill'd by the breath of Vice, their radi- 
ance dies. 

And brightest burns when lighted at the 
skies; 

Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms 
given. 

And kindled only by a ray from heavenf. 

* The inevitable tendency of vice to degrade 
the faculties of the soul, is most eloquently in- 
sisted on by Longinus, in the last section of his 
celebrated treatise. 

t The author has been prevented from pro- 
ceeding to state other causes of the decay of 
science, Irom want of time. 
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But, lo ! once more return the happy 
hours ; 

Learning revisits her forsaken bowers. 

To greet her loved approach, her chosen 
band 

In joyful ranks unites on Ganges* strand. 
*Twas thus of old, when swell’d the rush- 
ing Nile 

From Nubian hills or Meroe’s sun-burnt 
isle, 

At once, with all her priests, an awful 
train, 

Transported Memphis issued on the plain ; 
The white-robed pontiff watch’d the sink- 
ing vale. 

And waved his waud, and bade Osiris bail. 
Not with le«s rapture Learning’s votaries 
bm n, 

And court her steps, and bless her glad 
return. 

Full in their front, with eye that upward 
soars, 

Apirt the mighty Hierophant adores. 
Accomplish'd Jones *. whose hand to every 
art 

Could unknown charms and nameless 
grace impart. 

His was the soul, by fear nor inteiest 
sway’d, 

The purest passions and the wisest head ; 
The heart so tender, and the wit so true. 
Vet this no m dice, that no weakness knew ; 
The song, to Viitue a« the Muses dear. 
Though glowing, chaste, and lovely, though 
severe. 

What gorgeous trophies crown his youth- 
ful bloom, 

The spoils august of Athens and of Rome. 
And, lo ! untouch’d by British brows be- 
fore, 

Vet nobier trophies wait on Asia’s shore : 
There, at his magic voice, what wonders 
rise ! 

TV astonish’d Ea^t unfolds her mysteries : 
Hound her dark shrines a sudden blaze he 
showeis. 

And all unveil’d the proud Pantheon* 
towers. 

Where, half unheard, Time’s foimlcss 
billows glide. 

Alone he stems the dim discovci’d tide ; 

* Thia alludes to the various elucidations winch 
Sir W. Jones has given of Hindoo mythology, 
and particulaily to his “ Essay on the Gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India,” (As. Res. Vol. I.) iu 
which the indentity of the Deities worshipped 
in those distant countries, is pioU-d with -jih * ’ 
fci-ill and precision. 


Wide o’er th* expanse as darts his radiant 
sight, 

At once the vanish’d ages roll in light. 
Old India’s Genius, bursting from repose. 
Bids all his tombs their mighty dead dis- 
close ; 

Immortal names ! though long immers’d 
in shade. 

Long lost to song, though destin’d not 
to fade. 

O’er all the master of the spell presides. 
Their march arranges, and their order 
guides ; 

Bids here or there their ranks or gleam or 
blaze 

With hues of elder or of later days. 

See, where in British robes sage Memif- 
shines, 

And willing Science opes her Sanscrit 
mines ! 

His are the triumphs of her ancient lyres. 
Her tragic sorrows, and her epic fires ; 
Her earliest arts, and learning’s sacred 
sto: e. 

And strains sublime of philosophic lore : 
Blight in his view their gather’d pomp 
nppems 

The treasur’d wisdom of a thousand years. 
Oh, could niv verse in characters of day. 
The living colours of thy mind pourtray. 
And on the sceptic, midst his impious 
dreams. 

Flash all the brightness of their mingled 
beams ! 

Then should lie know, how talents vari- 
ous, bright, 

With pure Devotion’s holy thoughts unite; 
And blush (if yet a blush survive) to -see 
What genius, honour, virtue, ought to be. 
Philosopher, yet to no system tied ; 
Patriot, iet friend to all the world beside; 
Ardent with terapei, and with judgment 
hold : 

Firm, though not stern, and though col- 
lect, not cold ; 

Piofound to icasou, 01 to charm us gay; 
Learn’d without pride, and not too wise 
to pray. 

Such, too, was Chambers,!: ever ho- 
uui’d name ! 

What needs the Muse to give thy worth 
to Fame ? 

t In reference to Sir W. Jones’:. ( e Kb'.n 0 
translation of “The lnsiltutes oi Menu,'' -a; 
great Indian legislator. 

j- iV?r. William Cha , i.b* , rs, 
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To thee the aynipns of Eastern song dis- 
play’d 

The haunts of Hafiz in the Persian shade. 
And early taught thy curious steps to rove 
Through Heinz' bon ers or Yemen’s odo- 
rous grove. 

But holier fires illum'd thy favour’d breast, 
With arts divine and saintly virtues blest, 
Alas! those saintly virtues languish’d here, 
And worn with exile sought their native 
sphere. 

Nor long a brother’s* woes bedew’d 
thy urn, 

Too soon by kindred fate forbid to mourn. 
Oh, crown’d with learning, and refin’d 
by art. 

The generous mind, theuncorrupted heart! 
Still Isis, hallow’d stream ! his name re- 
veres. 

And British Themis sheds her awful tears. 

There Wilkins, to the sons of Brahma 
known. 

With great Vyasa’a triumphs blends his 
own •• 

While the dark tales of elder ages lie 
Unravell’d to sage Wilford’s classic eye. 
Who can forget how Davis loved to trace, 
By ancient sages led, th’ etherial space, 
What laurels wave round either Cole- 
brooke’s brow. 

O’er Cleveland’s tomb what sacred sor- 
rows flow. 

Or Scott’s historic wreath, or Rennell’s 
praise. 

Or, studious Hamilton, thy modest bays. 
Or Shore, to grace and govern empire born. 
With laws to strengthen, or with arts 
adorn, 

Friend to the Muse, and by the Muse be- 
lov’d. 

By Britain honor’d, and by Heaven ap- 
prov’d ! 

Nor these alone : But, lo ! as Wellesley 
leads, 

Bise other names, and a new race succeeds. 
Bous’d by his call, the youthful bands 
aspire 

To Jones’s learning or to Jones’s fire ; 

In clust’ring ranks the meed of song they 
claim, 

And toil and brighten up the steep of Fame. 
Thou too, had Heaven but listen’d to our 

prayer, 

Hiou too, Mackenzie, shouidst have 
brighten’d there. 

* Sit Robert Chamber. 


Oh, hopes dissolv’d ! oh, prospects all 
decay’d ! 

Oh, dawn of glory, opening but to fade ! 
Pleased we beheld thy early laurels bloom, 
Norkuew they wove atrophy for thy tomb. 
By Hoogley’s banks, from kindred dust 
how far ! [era star. 

On thy cold stone looks down the East- 
But still Affection views thy ashes near. 
The mould is precious, and that stone is 
dear : 

Her nightly thought surmounts the roar- 
ing wave, [grave. 

And weeps and watches round thy distant 
Yet say, why on that dark eventful day. 
That call’d thee from the shores of Thames 
away, 

When friendship's warmth mid parting 
sorrows bnra’d, [return’d. 

Hand press’d in hand, and tear for tear 
Though Hope was there all credulous and 
young. 

Why on thy browacheerlessshadow hung ? 
E’eu at that hour did dark forebodings 
shed 

O’er shivering nature some unconscious 
dread ? [flow. 

And felt tliy heart new wounds of sadness 
Prophetic sadness and a weight of woe ? 

How dark, though fleeting, are the 
days of man ! 

What countless sorrows crowd his narrow 
span 1 

For what is life ? A groan, a breath, a 
sigh, 

A bitter tear, a drop of misery, 

A lamp just dying in sepulchral gloom, 

A voice of anguish from the lonely tomb. 
Or wept, or weeping, all the change \ye 
know ; 

’TIb all our mournful history below. 
Pleasure is Grief hut smiling to destroy. 
And what is Sorrow hut the ghost of Joy ? 
Oh, haste that houp, whose rustling wings 
shall play 

To warn the shades of guilt and grief 
away 1 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


t Lev, is Mackenzie, Esq. of the Bengal civil 
establishment. He died at Calcutta in 1800, 
just after lie had been honored with a medal 
for his proficiency in the College lately esta- 
blished there. He was the son of Mr. Macken- 
iie the celebrated author of u The Man of 
Feeling,'* 
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REVIEW OE BOOKS, 


Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles’ His- 
tory of Java. 

( Contiuuei /romp. 153.) 

We resume our pleasing task of 
perusing, and humbly endeavour- 
ing to contribute to the amuse- 
ment and instruction of our read- 
ers by continuing our analysis of 
this interesting v. ork. 

Java, in common With tlie Mahnan is- 
lauds m fctmeial, aboi.iu.i in imligeiiOus 
fruits. “ Nt> legion ui the eaith,” ob- 
servts Mr Mai Mien, “ can boast an equal 
abundance. 9 ’ The mangustiti, which on 
account »if its'acknowledgi d pre-eminence 
amongst Indian fruits, has been termed 
|he piide of these count i ies ; lite durum, 
to which then. it ires of the**:* isltuuls aie 
jk> passionately attached ; the r-nJ>utaR, 
the laiiseh, with r.) txieuMve ia.iet\ «-i 
the jack, the mango, the pLutain, the 
pine-apple, the papavv, the cuMmd-a;-;>le, 
the pomegianaie, and almost e;ciy de- 
scription ot Iiuit «h*ch glows w.tlmi the 
tropics, are here frr.nd m the pieate^t va- 
riety. Tiit* tamarind tit*e is gf .u*ial. The 
island also produces many kinds of 
oranges, citious, lemons, and in paiti- 
cular the* pumplemoos, (the shaikh. ck of 
the West Indie 5 :) beside* the ***and a 
variety of othois, not geneially known to 
Europeim*, but well calculated lor the 
table. Of the mango at le.tM lortj vaiie- 
ties are euumciated ; the u ild raspbeny, 
which is found in the higher regions, ia 
not destitute of flavour : one kind in par- 
ticular approaches in taste to the European 
species, in some of the mountainous paits 
are to he found peaches, Chinese pern?-, 
and some other fruits imported lroiu 
'Japan, the Cape of Good lloje and 
China. 

Among innumerable flowvis wlicii 
bloom in perpetual succession tluoughout 
the year, ami imp) cgnate the air rd thc**e 
countries with their ft.igr.uice, those of 
the champoka, tanjons, hui.iti, kuiiurma 
and -f* nogasnn, hold thetii't i.mk ; tiny 
are used by the natives m the oinani ,, ut 
of their pei sons, and aie remai h* ‘‘ic for 
their fragrance. The myrtle a id i»i-e me 
found in the gardens of Europeans. A 
great variety of ornamental trees and 
shrubs, many of them overlooked in the 
catalogues of Rhumphius aud Van Rheede, 


* Query. — v - hence th-s name ? Rev. 
t These, except one, a.e Sanskrit names of fa- 
vorite and sacr d flowers am unit the Hindus. The 
same flowers aie probably thus designated in 
Java. Rev. 

Asiatic Journal. — No. 21. 


ha^ebeen noted, as deeming cultivation 
foi their utility as well as beauty. P. 35. 

The fruits of tropical latitudes 
are justly praised by many writers, 
as highly exquisite end grateful ; 
and so, no doubt, they are to the 
parched palate of both native and 
visitor. The land of the ananas 
may be viewed with reasonable 
envy by the distant horticultura- 
list ; and few palatial enjoyments 
can exceed the repast offered by 
the orange groves of South Ame- 
rica, to the eager mariner, after a 
long equatorial passage. But let 
us look thankfully at home, and we 
shall find few countries more blest 
than our own, in the fruitful boun- 
ties of Providence. The pine- 
apple requires, no doubt, a tedious 
and expensive process to force it 
to perfection among us, and it can 
he enjoyed only by a few. But it 
is still enjoyed by nearly as many 
in England, perhaps, as in India 
or elsewhere, compared with the 
respective population of the coun- 
tries. Although produced within 
the tropics in the open air, it yet 
requires considerable care, both in 
America and Asia; and is brought 
to market for the wealthy only. 
Fruit generally speaking, is more 
within the reach of the poor of 
those countries than in England • 
and it is, indeed, a gracious dis- 
pensation that in all countries the 
whoicsoinest and best fruits are the 
the commonest and cheapest. 
With the exception of two or 
three ; wc are disposed to give a 
decided preference to the fruits of 
England over those of America or 
India. The mango of the latter, 
especially these of its western side, 
we rank as the first of fruits. There 
arc so many sorts of mango that it 
falls from the best to almost the 
worst ; and in this respect stands 
in comparison with our apple ; but 
is not nearly so usclid, as it will 
Vol. IV. 2 K 
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not keep, ami is in season only a 
few wet.!-. ;. The banana rivals our 
apple in the excellencies of flavour, 
duration, and utility. This fruit, 
in some of its varieties, is in season 
all the year ; and furnishes an arti- 
cle of food, as well as of luxury, 
very extensively in India, and 
moat parts of Asia. The mau- 
gustin of Malacca and the Eas- 
tern Isles is a delicious, but fuga- 
cious fruit : — it may rank with our 
nectarine, but is more common. 
Grapes are equally good in many 
parts of India, and in England. 
After these, Asia will with diffi- 
culty produce fruits equal to our 
strawberry, cherry, gooseberry, 
currant, raspberry, &c. &c. 

Tram the more luxurious de- 
scription of vegetable produce, 
vre will proceed to the useful. In 
this class we may, in addition to 
what was given in the former part 
of this article, chiefly note coffee, 
sugar, pepper and cotton. 

The coffee plant, which is only 
known on Java by its European appella- 
tion, and its intimate connexion with Eu- 
ropean despotism, was first introduced by 
the Dutch early in the 18th century, and 
lias since formed one of the articles ot 
their exclusive monopoly. The labour by 
which it is planted and its produce col- 
lected, is included among tire oppressions 
or forced services of the natives and the 
delivery of it into the government stores, 
among the forced deliveries at inadequate 
rates. Previously to the year 1808, the cul- 
tivation of coffee was principally confined to 
the Sunda districts. There were but com- 
paratively few plantations in the eastern 
districts, and the produce which they were 
Capable of yielding did not amount to one 
teuth part of the whole ; but under the 
administration of Marshal Daendels this 
shmb usurped the soil destined for yield- 
ing the subsistence of the people, every 
other kind of cultivation was rendered 
subservient to it, and the withering effects 
of a government monopoly extended their 
influence indiscriminately throughout 
every province of the island. 

In the Sinulu districts, each family 
was obliged to take care of 1CQ0 coffee 
plants ; and in the eastern districts, 
where new and extensive plantations were 
now to be formed, on soils and in situa- 
tions in many instances by no means fa- 
vorable to the cultivation, 500 plants 
were the prescribed allotment. No negli- 
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Renee could be practised in tire execution 
of this duly : the whole operations of 
planting, cleaning ami collecting, continue J 
to lie conducted under the immediate su- 
peiintciidence of European officers, who 
selected the spot on which new gardens 
vvete to be laid out, took care that tliev 
wexe preserved from weeds and rank grass, 
and received tiie ptoduce into store when 
gathered. P. 125. 

The coffee tree in some high si- 
tuations yields fruit twenty years. 
The greater its elevation the lon- 
ger is the period of its productive- 
ness, and the finer is the berrr. 
About six feet is the common dis- 
tance between every two plants. 
It grows sometimes to the height 
of sixteen feet. The general ave- 
rage of a coffee tree is estimated 
at a Kati, or an English pound 
and a quarter ; notwithstanding 
some trees yield from twenty to 
thirty Katis. The Sunda districts 
were estimated to afford a hun- 
dred thousand * pikuls annually ; 
and the young plantations in the 
eastern districts were expected in 
due season to yield a like quantity ; 
but it is questioned if the produce, 
even had the forcing system been 
persevered in and enforced by 
a despotic authority, would have 
ever been half this amount. A 
dismal picture is drawn by our au- 
thor of the effects of this govern- 
ment monopoly, and oppressive 
exaction of labour. Under a free 
system, he calculates that coffee in 
Java “ maybe raised for exporta- 
tion at about forty shillings per 
hundred weight.” P. 131. 

The quantity of coffee delivered to 
government in 1815, exceeded 70,000 
pikuls ; about 30,000 more may have 
been expoited by individuals, and the 
produce is gieatlvon the etirrea-e. 

Of tile quality of the Javan coffee, in 
comparison with that of other countries, 
it maybe observed that dating the last 
years ,t has invariably maintained its price 
in the Eutopean market in competition 
w ith that of Bourbon, and rather exceed- 
ed it, both of them being higher than the. 
P’f' nee of tlie West Iinties. During the 
last years of the Biirish administration 


* A jukul is one hundred and thirty-three 
pounds and a quarter. 
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on Java, ami after the opening of the Eu- 
ropean market again alfoided a demand, 
about eleven millions of young coffee 
shrubs were planted out in new gaideus. 
P. 131. 

In p. 213, some observations by 
Mr. Hogendorp, an old Dutch re- 
sident in Java, are given, touching 
its productive capabilities. He 
says, “ I am sure that Java on a 
very moderate calculation, can 
without difficulty yield fifty mil- 
lions of pounds of coffee or near- 
ly."" The excellence of the Javan 
berry is well kmmn in the markets 
of Europe. 

Of sugar it is estimated that 
twelve millions of pounds might 
annually be produced in Java, al- 
though it doth not appear that 
much more than half that quantity 
has hitherto been grown. 

By the J avails the sugar cane is only 
cultivated to be eaten in an unprepared 
r tat.e, as a nourishing sweetmeat. They 
are unacquainted With any artificial me- 
thod of expressing riom it the saccharine 
juice, and, consequently, with the first 
material pair of the process by which it is 
in an ufac tiued into sugar. Satisfied with 
the nourishment or gratification which 
they procure from the plant as natuie pre- 
sents it, they leave the complicated pro- 
cess to be conducted exclusively by the 
Chinese. P. 124. 

But, although the direct trade with 
Bengal has always been against Java, the 
demand for sugar in the Bombay market 
always affords the means of a circuitous 
return of capital. Large quantities of 
Javan sugar have been exported to Bom- 
bay during t tie last four years, pi inci pally 
on the returning ships in ballast touching 
at Batavia vjii their way fimn China, and 
their cargoes have afforded considerable 
profit. A lucrative trade in this article 
is also sometimes carried on by the Aiahs 
to the Red vSea,and particularly to Mocha; 
But Arab traders, of sufficient capital for 
these exteusive speculations, have, by the 
effects of the former monopoly on Java, long 
been driven out of the market, and suffi- 
cient time has not been given for them to 
return. 

The extensive produce of this fine 
island in sugar and coffee of superior qua- 
lity, and the pepper and various other ar- 
ticles, either yielded by it, or collected 
from the neighbouring countries, such 
as sago, tin, Japan copper, spices, 
elephant’s teeth, stick -lac, long- pep- 
per, cubibs, tortoise-shell, gold, dia- 
monds, Japan wood, ebony, rattans, in- 
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digo, &c. present fine subjects for com- 
meicial speculation to all parts of Europe 
and America, the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Maui it ius ; and the more so, as fioni 
the extensive native and Euiopean popu- 
lation, a very considerable and constant 
demand exists for the pioduce and mami- 
faetuies of Europe, not only for the con- 
sumption and use ot the island itself, but 
to supply the neighbouiuig Malayan states 
by way of barter. 

The quantity of sugar seems to depend 
almost entirely upon the demand, and is 
likely at all times to equal it, few coun- 
tries affording equal advantages for its 
manufacture. Owing to the want of a 
demand for this kind of produce, for ie- 
veral years antecedent to the conquest, 
many of the manufactories were discon- 
tinued ; but since the trade has been 
opened and the demand lenewed, many 
of them have again commenced work me, 
ami the quantity produced iu the year 
1315 was not less than 20,000 pikuls. 

The manufacturers being no longer com- 
pelled to deliver their produce to govern- 
ment, can affoul to sell the sugar at Bata- 
via, at horn twenty to thirty shiifings per 
pikul — the first sort may he bought in the 
maiket for exportation at about twenty- 
five shillings the cv\t. The quality of this 
sugar i" altogttliei different tiom the Su- 
gar in Beniral, and is said to be equal to 
that of Jamaica, being manutactured in 
a gieat measuie according to the same 
pioces^. While the Euiopean market is 
open for coffee and other light articles, 
the sugar of Java is always in demand for 
dead weight, and large quantities have re- 
cently bun so'd in the London market as 
high a-* ninety and a hundred shillings per 
cvvt. P. 213. 

By official statements it appears 
that the sugar manufactured in 
Java, was in 1799, about 30,000 
pikuls ; — in the next year 106,000 ; 
in 1801, a somewhat greater quan- 
tity ; in 1808, 95,000. In 1800, 
the quantity sold to the Americans- 
amounted to 91,500 pikuls , and 
for the subsequent years averaged 
100,000 and sold for 900,000 Java 
rupees, or £110,000 sterling. The 
disadvantage under which the ma- 
nufacturer laboured, by forced de- 
livers •> at inadequate rates, need 
not he here insisted on, though it 
must be taken into the account in 
anv estimate of the attainable in- 
crease of the manufacture.” P. 213. 

Pepper, vvnicb atone time formed the 
principal export from Java, has for «ome 
tirfce ceased ro be cultivated ! j anv eousi- 

2 K 2 
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derabie extent. It was ptincipally raised 
in Bantam, aud the dependencies of that 
piorince in the southern part nt Sumatia; 
and in the fio.ui.-diing state of the mono- 
poly, these dNtiicts furnished the Dutch 
with the chief supply of the European 
market. 

But the system by which it was proem - 
ed, was too oppressive and unprincipled 
in its nature, and too impolitic in its pio- 
visions, to admit of long duiatinn. It 
was calculated to destroy the enmities of 
the country, and with them the source 
from whence the fruits ot this mono pi dy 
proceeded. In the year 181 1, according- 
ly, neither Bantam or its dependencies 
furnished the European government \\iili 
one pound ot this at tide. 

That pepper may be produced on .Tara, 
aud supplied at a rate equally model ate 
with that at which other products i.s re- 
quiring similar care are furnished, car not 
admit of a doubt, and this reasonable 
price may be estimated at about six orseren 
Spanish dollars (thirty to thiity-five shil- 
lings) the pikul. The plant mows luxuii- 
autly in most soils, and when once reared, 
requires infinitely less care and labour than 
coffee. The only pccnliaiity regarding it 
which may deserve notice is, that on this 
island, the plant is allowed to prow to a 
much greater size, entwining itself round 
the cotton trees, frequently to the height 
of fifty and sixty feet. P. i31. 

Mr. Hogendorp estimates that 
Java might, under an improved 
system ot* administration, produce 
as much pepper for exportation 
annually, as coffee, or about 
200,000 pikuls , “ which will,” he 
says, “ bring three thousand six 
hundred rix dollars into the coun- 
try, ” p. 214. In this estimated re- 
turn, there is, wc apprehend some 
error. 

On the important article of cot- 
ton, 'Sir T. Raffles and some of his 
predecessors seem disposed to en- 
tertain views not likely we think 
to be realized. It doth not ap- 
pear ever to have been an article 
of extended cultivation on Java : 
it is admitted that 

At present scarcely a sufficient quantity 
is produced on the island to employ the 
female pait of the inhabitants— that the 
soil is not universally favourable to its 
growth, p. 133— and that the Indian cot- 
ton grows to a larger size, and produces a 
material of an infinitely superior quality. 
P. 134. 


The trade between Java and China in 
v excels belonging to Europeans, at present 
consists pnncipfly in earning out flu, 
peppe; , spice**, rattans, and beetle nut, 
for the China muket, and ieceivmg in 
return a tew articles of China produce in 
demand fi r the Eiuopeati market, a la- 
1 luce of cu'-h, and a supply of manuf.ic- 
tojs lequiied annually. it Ratafia; but 
it is calculated that cotton, rice, and tim- 
ber, which may be coiirideied as the sta- 
ph.- produce oi Java, might be exported 
to China with advantage. 

A small quantify of Javan cotton lately 
sent to China, was sold at a higher r.ue 
than the ordinary price* of the cot ton lima 
western India. Cotton vara is an aitic’e 
sometimes exported to China, but in the 
itiHi."' 'fate of -ociety on Java, the ex- 
portation of the law material is likely to 
he attended with the greatest advantages. 
Sow 1 wiifeis have estimated the capabi- 
lity of Java *o cxpoit iu\v cotton almost 
mcredibh high, but it imbt be admitted 
that although the soil is not uuiveis.illy 
i.tvorahle, yet few countries affoid great- 
er general advantages for the cotton culti- 
vation, it being practicable to raise it to 
a great extent, without interfering with, 
the general grain produce of the country. 
It could be grown as a second ciop on the 
rice fields, being planted shortly after the 
harvest, and attaining maturity before 
the season auain comes round for irrigat- 
ing the lands. Nothing can convey a 
higher idea of the richness of the soil of 
Java, and of the advantages of its cli- 
mate than the f"ct, that during one half 
of the year the land* yield a rich and 
aim. ula.it uop of urain, more than suffi- 
cient lb* too ordinal y food of the popula- 
tion, i,i.d '.'hi mg the other halt a valuable 
s\vde, which aifords the material for 
clothing thorn, and opens in its mamifac- 
mte a M)utce of wealth and of continual 
domestic industry through the yeai „ 
P. 209. 

Thus far our author. His spe- 
culations are enforced by, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, originate in, the au- 
thority of Mr. Hogendorp, who in 
a note is made to inform us that. 

The cultivation of cotton is not at all 
injurious to any other branch, for after 
the rice harvest is the best season for 
planting the cotton, and before the rains, 
when the fields are again ploughed for 
rice, the cotton is rip ? and gathered . Lit- 
tle of it is roinpatatively planted at pre- 
sent ; indeed only the necessary quantity, 
after pioviding the natives with coarse 
cloths, fur the government contingent. 
In rough cotton there is no trade at all : 
hut, in fact, what trade is there on Java, 
except the monopoly trade of the Chinese ? 
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Let us but suppose the cultivator to 
have a property hi the soil, and that he, 
as well as the trailer, were at liberty to 
buy and sell, how soon should we see the 
Javan planting cotton directly after bis 
rice was reaped. After being denied by 
machinery and screwed into bales, it might 
he exported to China and Europe. 

Them i' no doubt that the Javan cot- 
ton would be as eood at least, if not bet- 
ter, than the cotton of the English, whe- 
ther fiom ISuliiij.iy, Madias or lieugil, 
and it ni'ght certainly be produced cheap- 
er ; but even suppose that when cleaned 
and picked, it cost ten rix-dollars a pikul , 
the Javans wouldstillbe well paid. I 1 . 210. 

If what we have here quoted be 
attentively read, it will appear 
that anticipatedproduce and events 
are assumed as indicative of exist- 
ing and tangible prosperity. 

Java we have no doubt posses- 
ses the physical capability of pro- 
ducing considerable quantities of 
cotton. We are not aware that 
the lowness of her latitude is ma- 
terially against that admi-.ion. 
But it would we think be difficult 
to prove that she possesses those 
capabilities in a greater degree 
than Bengal and Guzerat. A small 
quantity of Javan cotton bringing 
a higher pries at market, than the 
ordinary prices of the immense 
quantity sent from western India, 
proves very little. Being in a 
small quantity it was probably 
carefully cleaned, a process that 
greatly enhances the value of the 
material at Canton. On this point 
it is unaccountable that more care 
should not have been earlier taken 
by the Guzerat and Bombay mer- 
chants. We have been assured 
that not many years ago, Surat 
cotton, as it is commonly cal- 
led, when offered in the China 
market contained on the ave- 
rage twenty per cent of seed 
and dirt. Thus not to mention 
the damage done to the wool 
immediately contiguous to the oily 
seed, which is said to be consider- 
able ; the expenses of freight to 
Bombay, custom house duties 
there, and at China, packing, and 
pressing, freight and insurance, 
and no doubt others that do not 
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occur to us, were all to be added 
to the cost of the article, or taken 
from its profits, to the extent of 
one fifth of the gross quantity. 
Nothing but an exclusive trade 
can long bear such deductions; 
and we therefore, conclude, that 
the cheap labour of the producing 
country has of late been applied 
in prevention of the accumula- 
tion of such unnecessary charges. 

As to Javan cotton , many years 
must, we apprehend, elapse, much, 
capital be created and sunk, and 
the poor indolent Javans morally 
changed, ere tile visions of their 
well-wishers can he realized on 
that point, so that their wool may 
compete in the markets of Chi- 
na and England, with the produce 
of the rich, cheap, populous, skil- 
ful, industrious, countries of Ben- 
gal and Guzerat, prepared by the 
great capitalists, and vast esta- 
blishments and machinery of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. If Java really 
possesses a soil considerably more 
prolific than the cotton countries 
of continental India — a very ques- 
tionable position — and can “ cer- 
tainly,” as Mr. Hogendorp asserts. 

“ produce it cheaper,” these arc 
no doubt, great advantages. A 
dense population easily supported, 
is the sinew of produce : this com- 
bined with such a soil, of which 
indeed, it is but the result, might 
in time unite with the comparativ. 
shortness of the voyage to China, 
ia bringing Java into competition i’i 
that market, as far as its confined 
ter/lory admits or requires, with 
western India, in the produce aud 
preparation of cotton wool. But 
there arc various elements moral 
and physical, that must long conti- 
nue, in combination with many 
secondary causes, to produce such 
an event. — that is, to enable Java, 
shackled and impoverished as she 
has been, to commence and win 
a race in which continental India 
has already gained such great ad- 
vantages. 

As to the Fur trade with Kam- 
sekatka, apaiagraph on which meets 
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our eye in the page last quoted from, 
210, Batavia or Malacca, or Pulo 
Pinang, or half a score other 
places of India, may with equal 
promise, we should think, engage 
in it. Batavia happened to pos- 
sess a man of enterprise. It does 
not appear that he had equal judg- 
ment in this inviting, but rarely 
successful, branch of traffic. He 
set on foot two speculations in this 
line, rvhich, like many others, 
failed. 

Tobacco is extensively raised 
for exportation in some districts, 
and is an article of very general 
cultivation in Java. We do not 
find any data for estimating the 
extent of the export. The na- 
tives of most of the eastern 
Isles, we believe, both male and 
female, use this filthy plant to ex- 
cess in the way of smoking and 
chewing ; and in some cases, of 
snuffing. The indulgence of the 
females is, however, chiefly con- 
fined to the former, the least offen- 
sive mode of using it. 

Among the most known of the 
exports of Java is its spirit, popu- 
larly called in India and elsewhere, 
Batavia ’rick. A r j k is a generic 
name in many eastern dialects 
for distilled produce. Among 
Europeans, there are three specific 
varieties of rack in common use. 
These are Batavia, Columbo, and 
Goa. The Batavia arack is de- 
cidedly the best ; of this there are 
several sorts. The first is really a 
very fine spirit, and was formerly 
much used for the English navy 
and army ; but has of late years 
been superseded by the excellent 
spirit produced by the skill of Eng- 
lish distillers in Bengal and Bom- 
bay. The Javan is that usually 
brought to England. Indeed the 
arack of Ceylon and Goa is 
not worth bringing. It is apt to 
turn black and to acquire a villain- 
ous flavour from keeping ; while 
the Batavian arack, like other 
|jood spirit, is ameliorated by time. 
•This opinion is, we are aware, at 
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variance with one given on other 
authorities, in our last volume, 
and may possibly admit and require 
some qualification. But it is offer- 
ed as the result of no trifling ob- 
servance. 

The native arack, as we may 
term the spirit of Java, Ceylon, 
and Goa, has always, we believe, 
the juice that exudes from the 
top of the cocoa nut, date, and 
other species of palm-tree, for its 
principal ingredient. Ilice, and 
other grain, according to their 
abundance, are also used in dis- 
tillation: and sometimes a portion 
of molasses, or jagri, or coarse 
sugar under some form, is super- 
added, particularly in Java; and 
the goodness of the spirit, is, we 
suspect, commensurate with that 
portion. The rum, as it is some- 
times called, of Bengal and Bom- 
bay, made under the direction of 
Europeans, and by English appa- 
ratus, has, or is professed to have 
sugar for its basis. Rice and 
other grain, and dates, and other 
saccharine fruits, are probably 
added. The sea coasts, and 
islands of India, where the cocoanut 
tree is found to thrive most, abound 
in stills. In Malabar they are very 
common in the cabins of the pea- 
sants, rich in the possession of 
half a score of these useful trees. 
The simplicity of these stills is cu- 
rious ; the whole apparatus of some 
is not, perhaps, worth half a 
crown. In admiration of the va- 
ried uses of this tree, many east- 
ern travellers are lotid. In late 
numbers we have extracted some 
particulars on this point, and we 
could add many more shewing its 
unrivalled properties as to various 
utilities. We refer our readers to 
page 555 of our last volume, for 
the mode of preparing arack 
from its juice in Ceylon, and many 
other items touching its produce, 
of a very interesting nature. 

The historian of Java is not 
very explanatory of the ingredients, 
process, or apparatus, adopted in 
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the manufactory of arack on that 
island. 

The proof of sufficient fermentation is ob- 
tained, (he tells us) m placing a lighten 
taper about six inches above the sui i?rc of 
the liquor in the fermenting vat; it the 
process is sufficiently advanced, the nxfd 
air rises and extingn ; sh°£ the light. T) 
ascertain the stiength ot the spirit a 
small quantity of it is bum: in a s.iuon, 
aud the residuum measured. The (iuTei- 
ence between the on in'll quantity and 
the residuum gives the measure of the 
alcohol lost. P. 177. 

This process, at well as the ac- 
count, is sufficiently vague. Since 
the establishment of distilleries in 
the eastern and western parts of 
British India, and the encourage- 
ment reasonably given to them by 
the expenditure of their products 
chiefly for naval and military uses, 
the demand for the Javan article 
has greatly declined. The high 
duties in England have farther de- 
creased its consumption, and ma- 
ny distilleries have been disconti- 
nued. Its price at Batavia, is, we 
are told by our author, about twen- 
ty pence the gallon. The spirit of 
Bengal and Bombay is not, to the 
best of our recollection, contract- 
ed for by government, at less than 
double that price. 

Among the most important manu- 
facture. 1 ) of Java, both viewed in its rela- 
tion to the comforts of the inhabitants, 
and the inteiests of the revenue, E that 
of salt; neaily the whole of thi* north- 
east coast of Java and Madura, abounds 
in places well calculated for its manufac- 
ture, and unfit for any othei useful pur- 
pose. The quantity already manufactur- 
ed, has for many ytiiis exceeded the de- 
mand, both for home cous in mior. and 
exportation, and might be intteavd al- 
most ad HhUun. Abo*r -00 tans a. . 
annually procured fiom ♦he Bledcrs, as 
already described ; the piii eipal suppH is 
from the north co.ist. 'i he ptf.ee* 4 * c,i 
manufacturing is very simple, doper 'ting 
on evaporation by the heat of the sun 
alone, and maybe favourably coMia'led 
with the comparatively expensive pioe.ss 
adopted in the Bengal provinces. The 
quantity usually calculated for the annual 
consumption of Java and Madura, is 
32,000 tons ; the average price to the con- 
sumer, less than thiity dollars per ton. 
Pages 177, 8, «>. 

The process of obtaining salt on 
Java from evaporation by solar 


heat is well described. We should 
not have supposed the process in 
Bengal to differ materially from 
liiat on Java, or to be compara- 
tively much dearer ; as the histo- 
rian tells us is the case. Nor 
should we suppose the consumption 
ol the Javan population of five 
millions, or say one million of fa- 
milies, to be so great as that given 
above. We have often thought 
that any country situated within 
or near the tropics, and having ac- 
cess to the open sea, might readily 
supply itself with salt. But facts 
seem to oppose this opinion. Were 
it not for the duties which all go- 
vernments agree in laying on salt 
it would be sufficiently cheap every 
where. Throughout Bengal this 
indispensable article is obtainable 
on very reasonable terms ; though 
the government derives such an 
immense revenue from its mo- 
nopoly, and individuals such pro- 
fits from its sale at prices fixed by 
government. In England even, 
where labour and fuel are so dear, 
salt can be delivered at the mines 
and springs for sixpence a bushel. 
On Java, salt, as well as sugar and 
arack, is manufactured exclusive- 
ly by Chinese. 

Saltpetre is obtained in many 
parts of Java, and gunpowder has 
long been manufactured by the 
natives. A manufactory under the 
superintendence ofEuropean, per- 
haps English officers, would pro- 
duce, it was calculated, two thou- 
sand pikuls annually, at eight dol- 
lars per pihul. Colonel Mackenzie 
visited the saltpetre works, sul- 
I bur mines and powder mills, and 
thinks the process of the manufac- 
tory might afford some useful hints 
to our establishments in India. On 
Java he calls it “ a really grand 
work.” P. 181. 

This is very creditable to Java ; 
for we had understood the gun- 
powder of British India, to be the 
best manufactured any where with- 
in our dominion. 

Extensive forests of the Jati, or 
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teak of India, are found in almost 
all the eastern provinces of Java ; 
but the most valuable and import- 
ant are in the central districts. 
It is remarkable that the teak tree, 
which, as far as our information 
yet extends, is not found on the 
peninsula of Malacca, or on Su- 
matra or the adjacent islands, 
should grow in abundance on Java, 
Madura, Bali, Sambawa, and other 
islands to the eastward of it ; par- 
ticularly on Sambawa. Like other 
trees affording durable timber, the 
teak is many years arriving at ma- 
tnrity. On Java, under favorable 
circumstances, a growth of twenty 
or twenty-five years, affords a tree 
with a diameter of about twelve 
inches at its base ; and at least a 
century is required to bring it to 
maturity ; but for common purpo- 
ses it is felled when between thirty 
and fifty years old. This is pret- 
ty much the history of English oak. 

The Dutch apprehensive of a failure in 
the usual supply of teak timber, have 
beeu long iu the Habit of forming exten- 
sive plantations of this tree ; but whether 
from a sufficient period not hating yet 
elapsed for the trial, or that the planta- 
tions are generally made in soils aud situa- 
tions ill calculated for the pmpo.se, expe- 
rience, as far as it lias jet gone, has 
shown that the trees which are left to the 
operation of nature, attain to greater per- 
fection, even iu a comparatively barren 
soil unfit for any other cultivation, than 
tliose which are with gie.it care and trou- 
ble reared ill a fertile laud. Tlieir wood 
is more firm, more durable, aud of a less 
chalky substance than that ot the latter. 

P. 40. 

This also, we suspect, may be 
deemed a part of the history of the 
English oak. 

Of teak timber and ship build- 
ing some valuable information is 
scattered through the first volume ; 
and we could profitably pick out 
some extracts. Under the British 
government very wise precautions 
and steps seem to have been taken 
to prevent the farther falling oft' 
in the existing forests by improper 
cutting and spoliation, and to in- 
crease their future productiveness. 
The Dutch were well aware cf the 
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importance of these measures: and 
although of late years we mav ea- 
sily account for every degree of 
remissness in their colonial ma- 
nagement, their less recent con- 
duct in sundry points of political 
economy, seems marked by extra- 
ordinary imbecility. But we in- 
tend to devote a paragraph or two, 
to the consideration of the varied 
impolicy of the Dutch govern- 
ment on Java. 

The industry which hri3 been excited 
hy opening facilities in procuring timber, 
and the impetus which it lias atilnded to 
tinde, inay he estimated iron) Ibis fact, 
that within the last lew years have been 
launched no less than ten to twelve square 
tigged vessels, ot fiom one handled and 
lift) to four bundled toils, and tb.it many 
more of larger dimensions weie about to 
be built, when the reatoiation of tin. co- 
lony was announced. 

It need hardly be observed, that due 
precautions have been taken for tiie [ re- 
servation and iuiovation of the valuable 
forests, which so far tiom being exhaust- 
ed, aiecapalileof supplying besides crook- 
ed and compass timber mr ship building, 
forty or fifty thousand beams m the year 
without iiijmy. 1 J . 1U4. 

w e are not told what are the 
contents of “ a beam without 
which information, and we know 
not where to seek it, what we 
are here told, is rather vague. We 
judge, however, that the sum of 
supply is very great. 

Sir T. S. Baffles enters into some 
speculations on the profit resulting 
to Java from the export of ship 
timber to Bengal. By his state- 
ment this branch of traffic has ac- 
tually been carried on successful- 
ly. “ That this valuable but bulky 
article of export is always in de- 
mand in Bengal,” p. 211, is not 
to be doubted — but that the qua- 
lity of the Javan teak is “ superior 
to that of Pegu or the Malabar 
coast,” is, although so “ consider- 
ed” by our author, and asserted 
by Mr. Hogendorp, not proved. 
We have had no opportunity of 
learning the comparative value of 
Javan, Peguan, and Malabar teak. 
The Javan may be much superior 
to the one, and much inferior to 
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the other — a fact that our author 
and others are not, perhaps, aware 
of. Unless the Javan teak be 
greatly superior to that of Pegu, 
we scarcely think that it can, in 
times of unrestricted commerce, 
answer to export it to Bengal. 
For the Bombay dock-yards, we 
apprehend it is out of the question. 
The forests of Pegu and Malabar 
are of tolerably easy access ; and 
their comparative nearness to the 
British yards gives them a de- 
cided advantage over those of 
Java. The latter has, it is true, 
some advantage offered by the 
large class of ships returning 
nearly empty from China to India. 
These may bring, at an easy rate 
of freight, timber converted, or 
even in the log, from Java : easier, 
probably, than from Malabar or 
Pegu. 

The mode most obviously pro- 
fitable of disposing of the timber 
of Java, is, in our apprehension, 
the building and selling to fo- 
reigners, ships and vessels of dif- 
ferent descriptions. For this Java 
seems to possess considerable ad- 
vantages. The Javans have very 
little nautical skill or commercial 
enterprize. Outstripped by the 
superior address and industry of 
the Chinese population, and de- 
pressed by the palsying hand of 
two oppressive governments, the 
Dutch and the native princes, — 
they seem to have sunk into supine- 
ness, and to have permitted almost 
every branch of profitable manu- 
factory and commerce to be mono- 
polized by foreigners. 

We have not the means of as- 
certaining the size of vessels to 
which the natural means of Java 
may be restricted. Ingenuity may 
easily do away the want of a great 
rise of tide, should it, as we in- 
fer, exist ; but we should sup- 
pose that the inequalities on 
such a long line of coast must 
give sufficient rise for wet-docks 
and slips in many places. We 
cannot easily fancy a more pro- 
fitable business to a well timbered 
Asiatic Joum. — No. 21. 
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country than building and repair- 
ing ships for foreigners. He 
will be a good friend to Java 
who shall impress this fact practi- 
cally on the mind of its governors, 
so as to lead them to promote it 
— or to Bombay, who shall extend 
increased facilities to the employ- 
ment of its fine docks and ships, 
and give increased encouragement 
to its unrivalled shipwrights. It 
would be difficult to assign the just 
portion of the commercial prospe- 
rity and affluence of Bombay due 
to its dock-yard : — more difficult, 
perhaps, to believe the result, could 
it be correctly given. 

Notwithstanding the extent to which 
cultivation has been carried in many dis- 
tricts of the island, large portions of its 
surface are still coveted with primeval 
forests, affbiding excellent timber of va- 
rious descriptions. P. 40. 

Many of these varieties are enu- 
merated, and their peculiar uses 
and properties detailed. Among 
the useful trees are noticed, the 
soap tree, the varnish tree, the silk 
tree, the wax tree, the elastic gum 
or India-rubber tree, which also 
affords torches, the tallow tree, 
trees produ6ing resins, and many 
others. 

None of what are called the finer 
kinds of spices, namely, the nutmeg, 
clove and cinnamon, are indigenous to 
Java ; but the few trees which have been 
planted in the gardens of Europeans have 
thriven well ; and from the nature of the 
soil and climate, there seems little doubt 
Unit the nutmeg, and clo\c in particular, 
might be extensively cultivated through 
the island. — P. 4li. The profit of the 
measure is another question ; and easily 
answered, pet haps, by a glance at the pre- 
sent o\ct ■stocked markets ot the woild, 
from the existing source-' of supplyof these 
luxunou' prodigalities ot nature. 

The vine was once extensively culti- 
vated in some of the eastern provinces of 
the island ; — in which the soil and cli- 
mate appear well calculated for its growth ; 
but an apprehension, on the part of the 
Dutch East India Company, that its culti- 
vation in Java might interfere with the 
wine trade of the Cape of Good Hope, 
induced them to discourage it, and the 
preparation of wine from the grape was 
strictly prohibited, lb. 

Quitting the inanimate produc* 
Vol. IV. 2 L 
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tions of Java, we w ill briefly notice 
its animated inhabitants, — reser- 
ving, however, the most impor- 
tant, man, for a future page. 

Neither the elephant or camel 
is a native of Java. The former 
is rarely imported, — the latter un- 
known. We are surprised to learn 
that the ass, so extremely nume- 
rous, and, we may add, so useful in 
the Dekkan, andmany parts of con- 
tinental India, should not be found 
on Java. The island has a small 
breed of horses, which is justly 
praised. The horses of Achcen 
are in esteem even in British India. 
Some other eastern races, especial- 
ly that of Sambawa, are said to 
have great merit : the latter, in- 
deed, is described as resembling 
the Arab in every respect, size 
excepted. We certainly can never 
have seen an individual even of 
this breed ; for such as have come 
under our notice of the Malayan 
or eastern breeds, have differed 
widely from the Arab, being re- 
markable for a peculiar thickness 
of shoulder, and for compact 
•punchy points. “ They seldom ex- 
ceed thirteen hands, and are in 
general below this standard.” P.48. 
In this point, we recognize the 
useful, hardy, sure-footed, swift 
little animals, so much esteemed 
even where the finest races of the 
horse abound. 

The breed of the common cow 
is said to have been improved by 
crosses from continental India. 

“ But the animal of most essential 
use in the agriculture of the coun- 
try is the buffalo.” P. 49. This is 
contrary to the usage in western 
India, where, although the buffalo 
is sometimes seen turning a wheel, 
carrying a burthen, or dragging 
a cart or plough, the common ox 
is much more used in all these 
works ; unless, indeed, the former 
may be an exception. The weight 
and sluggish inertness of the buf- 
falo is well adapted to the slow 
rotary motion of mill-work ; he 
requires, however, incessant sti- 
muli. Goats are numerous, but 
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of small size. Sheep are also 
small ; and, from their being call- 
ed European goats, would seem to 
be strangers in the land. As in 
other sultry climates, the coat of 
the sheep degenerates into a coarse 
woolly hair, used, like other hair, 
for stuffing saddles, pillow's, &c. 
but the living animals are rarely 
sheared. The hog is reared prin- 
cipally by the Chinese population. 

Of beasts of prey may be enu- 
merated several species of the 
tiger. — Java has also the jackal, 
and other wild dogs — the rhino- 
ceros, the “ wild ox ” — (we at first 
thought this a sort of hull, but were 
perhaps mistaken) the wild hog ; 
the stag, including several species 
of deer, which are tamed and 
fatted for food. Without the latter 
process, the venison of India, 
where immense herds range im- 
mense plains, has little or no cel- 
lular membrane. 

'file atrgiegate number of mammalia on 
Ja\a has been estimated at about fifty. 
The habits and mantlets of the latter ani- 
mals, tlie tiger, Icop.u d, Murk tiger, 
ill motel os, stag, wild hog, &c. are sulli- 
tiently known; but the Javan ox, the 
.l.uaii buffalo, the varieties of the wild 
dog, those of the weasel and squirrel, and 
most ol the smaller quadrupeds, still 
present riumus subjects for the study of 
the natui.dht. — i’. 41). 

This observation applies also 
to continental India, where, no 
doubt, much has been done — 
more than could have been reason- 
ably expected, but where much is 
still left to desire, in the line of 
natural history. Far be it from 
us to speak disparagingly of the 
labours of those who have taught 
us all we know of India ; but we 
may be allowed to say, that we 
want those vast and rich regions 
explored by men of science, uni- 
ting zeal and enterprize with skill 
and leisure ; in short, such men 
as Clarke and Humboldt. But to 
return — 

Next to the rhinoceros, which some- 
times (though rarely at present; injures 
plantations, the wild hogs are the most 
destructive animals. They are often 
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poisoned (or intoxicated, accoidiug to 

tiie quantity they consume') by . 

The practice of suspending rags impreg- 
nated with urine, at small distances 
around the plantations, is universal over 
the whole island, 'these animals aie 
said to have so violent an aveision to this 
odour, that even thi> “ feeble barrier* 
is useful in pie- erring the plantations. 

r. :»o. 

Musk, and some bezoars, are 
procured on Java, but apparently 
in no considerable quantities. 
The natives attach virtues to any 
extraordinary concretion, calculus, 
ossification, &c. also to the horns 
of the rhinoceros. The latter per T 
suasion is of long standing and of 
extensive spread in various coun- 
tries. 

Among the domestic fowls or 
poultry are the turkey, which is 
comparatively scarce, and chiefly 
raised for the tables of Europeans ; 
the goose, very common near all 
the establishments of Europeans ; 
the duck, abundant in every part 
of the island ; the common fowl ; 
and pigeons, Among the birds of 
prey, the eagle is not found ; but 
there are several varieties of the 
falcon ; also the carrion crow, 
and the owl. Of the parrot kind, 
two only are found on Java. The 
peacock is very common in large 
forests. The number of distinct 
species of birds has been estimated 
hot greatly to exceed two hundred, 
of which upwards of one hundred 
and seventy have been described, 
and are already contained in the 
collections made on account of 
the English East India Company. 

Among the interesting subjects which still 
remain open for reseaich, ate the habits 
ami constitution of the hirimdo e^culetita, 
the small swallow, which forms the edible 
nests annually exported in large quantities 
front Java and the Eastern Islands for the 
Chinese market. These buds not only 
abound among the cliffs and caverns of the 
south coast of the island, but inhabit the 
fissures and caverns of several of the 
mountains and hills in the interior of the 
country. From every observation which 
has been made on Java, it has been in- 
terred, that the mucilaginous substance 
of which the nests are formed H not, as 
has been generally supposed, obtained 
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from the ocean. The birds, it is true, 
generally inhabit the caverns in the vici- 
nity of the sea, as agreeing best with their 
habits, and affording them the most con- 
venient retreats tor attaching their nests 
to; but seveial caverns ate found inland, 
at a distant e of foity or fifty miles from 
the sea, containing no»ts similar to those 
on the slioie. Fiom many of their re- 
treats along the southern coast, they have 
been observed to take thur flight in an 
inland diitction, tun aids the pool’'', 
lakes, ami extensive mai'du.s, covered 
with stagnant water, as affording them 
abundance of their food, which consists 
of flies, niU'qnitoes, gnats, and small in- 
sects ot every description. The sea that 
washes the foot of the cliffs, wheie they 
most abound, is almost always in a state 
of the most violent agitation, and affords 
none of those substances which have been 
supposed to constitute the food of - the 
esculent swallow. Another species of 
swallow on this Hand forms a nest, in 
which gras-, or m«v, &e. are merely ag- 
glutinated by a substance exactly similar 
to tnat of which exclusively the edible 
nerts consist. This substance, from 
whatcvci pait of these regions the nests 
be dm bed, i- es-cnfl.illy uniform, differ- 
ing ou*y m the odour, accoidiug to the 
1 dative j»‘«* of the inMs. It exhibits 
none of tlio*c di*. critics which might be 
expected, it it weie collected carefully 
(like the mud emphned by the martin, 
and the materia!- miimonly employed in 
nest making) and applied to the rocks. 
Jt it consisted of the substances usually 
supposed, it would be putiescent and di- 
u-iMiied. 

Or. Ilor-field thinks that it is an animal 
elaboration, perhaps a kind of senetion; 
but to determine its nature accurately, it 
should be carefully analysed, the auatomy 
of the bird should be investigated, and its 
chaiacter and habits watched. P. 51, 

Dr. Horsfield’s conjecture as to 
this curious substance being a 
secretion, we think well founded. 
Some portion of the process recom- 
mended, has, we believe, been 
attended to, so far as regards the 
anatomy of the bud ; hut we can- 
not at this moment point to its re- 
sult. The attachment of the Chi- 
nese epicures to the insipid muci- 
lage into which these nests dissolve 
by heat, is a whimsical item of 
nationality. In times of scarcity 
(of nests we mean) we have known 
them, when white, tree from 
feathers or dirt, bring doubt" their 
weight in silver in tlm Canto? 
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market. They are eaten in the 
form of soup ; and until mixed up 
with spices and stimulating ingre- 
dients, have the taste and appear- 
ance of dissolved isinglass more 
than of any thing else in our im- 
mediate recollection. In its pre- 
pared state, this mucilaginous food 
is, no doubt, highly nutritious; 
but it is, we believe, for its sup- 
posed aphrodisiac properties, that 
it is chiefly prized by the de- 
bauchees of China. 

In the class of amphibia of Java, 
the crocodile, as elsewhere, claims 
the first place : it abounds along 
the shores and in the principal 
rivers of the island, and resembles 
more the monster of the Nile 
than the alligator of India or 
Ameri n. Next to the crocodile 
in size , the selira of the Javans, 
which sometimes attains the length 
of six or seven feet, and lives near 
the banks of rivers and marshes. 
Its character agrees with that of 
the lacerta monitor. By Euro- 
peans it is erroneously called the 
guana. The eggs of this animal, 
as well as of the crocodile, are 
eaten by the natives, and the fat 
is collected for medical purposes. 
There are several sorts of lizards, 
and three of turtles ; two of the 
latter are said to be excellent food, 
but not sufficiently large to render 
the shell valuable. The common 
land tortoise is also abundant. 

Of frogs the Javans have several 
sorts ; among them the rana escu- 
lents, which is frequently eaten. 
The common toad, and the frog 
fish (rana paradoxa) is also found 
on the island. No noxious quality 
is imputed to any of these animals. 

It is uncertain if the boa con- 
strictor be found on Java, but 
there arc several species of colu- 
ber ; some reach a very large size, 
and one of them is very much 
dreaded by the natives, as poison- 
ous — another is very beautifully 
variegated. Upwards of twenty 
serpents are enumerated as poi- 
sonous. No remedies deserving 
notice are known to the natives : 


charms and superstitious applica- 
tions are generally resorted to. 
According to the account of the 
natives, some of the slender active 
species frequently ascend trees, 
and suspending themselves by the 
exrremitv of their tail, seize upon 
small animals passing below. We 
have heard similar relations on the 
continent, but never met with a 
well authenticated instance of this 
fact in any species of snake. 

Of the fish most commonly used for 
food by the natives, many of which are 
excellent and abundant, thirty-four species 
of river fish, seven found chiefly in pools 
or stagnant waters, and sixteen sea fish, 
are enumerated by Dr. Horsfield. The 
cla-sesof amphibia and pisces, doubtless 
afford nianyiiewsubjects for inv'Misratioii. 
Valentyn enumeiates five hundred and 
seventy-eight uncommon kinds of fish 
found in the waters of the Eastern Islands. 
P. 53. 

Honey and wax are produced by three 
species of bees inhabiting the large forests, 
hot they are both collected in very incon- 
siderable quantities. Bees are occasionally 
domesticated by the Atabs and Indians, 
but never by the natives. Silk-worms 
were once introduced by the Dutch, but 
attention to them did not extend among 
the natives. To the fruit, several insects, 
and to the corn while in the ear, a pecu- 
liar species, is most destructive. The 
latter lias, in some years, destroyed the 
growth of whole districts, and occasioned 
partial scaicitv. The natives attempt, 
in some instances, to extirpate it by 
burning chaff and brimstone in the fields. 
There are scorpions and centipedes, but 
their bite is considered of little conse- 
quence : the natives generally apply a cata- 
plasm of onions to the wound. The class 
of insects affords many new objects. Spe- 
cimens of most of the genus pupilio, and 
many of other genera, have already been 
Collected. 

Java does not afford the same oppor- 
tunities for beautiful collections of shells 
as the Moluccas, Papua, and other islands. 
Along the northern coast few shells are 
found of beauty or variety, ami the coral- 
lines have mostly lost their integrity by 
attrition ; but the extensive hays in the 
southern shoic contain many of these ob- 
jects in a state of beauty and perfection. — 
P. 54. 

Having thus paved the way, 
by noticing the country, climate, 
&c. prepared by the hand of 
Providence for the Javans, let us 
bow look at them, and shew what 
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they are ; — what are their virtues 
and their vices, their acquirements 
and their ignorance, their happi- 
ness and miseries, their habits, 
and such points as, in so brief a 
sketch, we can compress into our 
page. 

Population, though seemingly 
applicable more to man in the ab- 
stract than to the individual, yet 
results so mainly from the sum of 
independence and comfort enjoyed 
by the peasant, as to mix itself 
as much with the domestic as the 
political economy of our fellows. 

The population of Java is very 
unequally distributed, whether we 
consider the fertility or the extent 
of the districts over which it is 
spread. Considerable pains have 
been bestowed by the English in 
taking an accurate census ; and 
the results are given in elaborate 
tables, differing, it is confessed, 
and as must be expected, in their 
aggregates and in particulars, but 
still demanding considerable 
confidence. The round numbers 
may be thus given. Of Java, in- 
cluding the contiguous island of 
Madura, according to the census 
taken in 1815, the grand total was 
4,600,000, which rather exceeds 
100 to a square mile. Of these, 
upwards of 94,000 are Chinese. 

The principal European capitals, 
Batavia, Semarang, and Surabaya, 
are reckoned to contain, respec- 
tively, sixty, twenty, and twenty- 
five thousand ; and the two prin- 
cipal native capitals, Surakerta and 
Yug-Yakerta, about 105,000 each. 
Itinerants, who arc principally 
found along the coast in the differ- 
ent maritime and commercial capi- 
tals, are not included in the above 
grand total ; neither is the nautical 
population, which cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 30,000 ; so that 
the whole population of these two 
islands may be taken in round 
numbers at not much less than five 
millions. Of these, three millions 
are in the provinces immediate- 
ly subject to European authority, 
and upwards of a million and a 
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half in the provinces of the native 

princes. 

The distribution of the popu- 
lation we have remarked to be very 
unequal, differing from 281 to so 
low as 7 to a square mile. This 
is accounted for by the superiority 
of the soil in the eastern districts, 
and their facilities for commerce ; 
and “ by the policy of the Dutch, 
who first established themselves in 
the western division ; and, having 
no confidence in the natives, en- 
deavoured to drive them from the 
vicinity of Batavia, with the. view 
of establishing round their metro- 
polis an extensive and desert bar- 
rier.” P. 64. 

A similar policy is said to have 
actuated Tippoo and his father, in 
rendering the vicinity of their ca- 
pital so sterile as to deny an assail- 
ing force the means of subsistence. 

Not only in this instance did the 
Dutch government repress popu- 
lation ; but, according to our 
author, (as will have been seen in 
earlier extracts,) in forced services, 
forced deliveries of agricultural 
produce at inadequate prices, and, 
indeed, in a variety of points justly 
stigmatized by the epithets of 
“ selfish, vexatious, tyrannical, and 
inhuman.” “ It is no less true than 
remarkable, that wherever Dutch 
influence has prevailed in the 
eastern seas, depopulation has fol- 
lowed.” — P. 65. Many confirma- 
tions of this fact are adduced. 
One we will extract. 

It was only about fifty years asro, that 
the Dutch Government first obtained a 
decided influence in the eastern districts, 
and from that moment the piovinces sub- 
jected to its authority ica-edto improve, 
and extensive emigi atoms took place into 
the dominions of the natire princes. 
Sueli were the effects of this desolating 
system, that the population of the piovince 
of lie nyuwunei, which in 1750 is said 
to have amounted to upwards of 80,000 
souls, was in 1811 reduced to 8000. — 
P. (id. 

The checks to population and 
its encouragements, and many 
other points connected with this 
important and interesting branch 
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of statistics, are discussed at some 
length ; and, notwithstanding what 
is said of the former, the “ en- 
couragements ” seem to prepon- 
derate ; for it appears to be a fact, 
that the island was actually more 
populous in 1811, when it surren- 
dered to the British, than in 1750 ; 
when, after a destructive war, the 
Dutch acquired the greatest portion 
of it from the natives. 

We are induced to enumerate 
some of the “ encouragements to 
population,” whence it will be seen 
that Java possesses the capabilities 
of greatly increasing its numbers ; 
and, indeed, nothing short of 
physical or moral pestilence — a 
renewal of Dutch impolicy we 
should class under the latter term 
—can prevent it. 

The soil is in central extremely feitile, 
and can be brought to yield its pioduce 
with little labour. Many of the "best 
spots still remain uncultivated, and seve- 
l a! districts almost desert and neglected, 
which might be the seats of a crowded 
and happy peasantry. In many places 
the land does not require to be cleat ed, as 
in America, fioni the overgrown vegeta- 
tion of primeval foiest*, hut olfeis its 
service to the husbandman, almost free 
from every obstruction to his inuwdiate 
labours. The agrieultuial lde in which 
the mass of the people ate cut* aged, ia on 
Java, as in every other country, the most 
favorable to health. It not only favors 
the longevity of the existing iace, but 
conduces to its more iapid lenowal, by 
leading to inoie eatly mainatres and a nu- 
merous progeny. 'I he term of life is not 
much shorter than in the best climates of 
Europe. A very considerable numb; r of 
persons of both sexes attain the advanced 
age of seventy or eighty, and some even 
live to one hundred and upwards; nearly 
the same proportion survive forty and 
fifty, as in other cenial climates. 

While life is thus healthy and pro- 
longed, there are no restraints upon the 
formation of family connections, by the 
scarcity of subsistence or the labour of 
suppoiting children. Both sexes arrive 
at maturity very early, and the customs 
of the country, a< well as the nature of 
the climate, impel them to marry young; 
the male-* at sixteen, and the females at 
thirteen or fourteen y ears of age . though 
frequently the women fmin connections at 
nine or ten, ami as Montesquieu expresses 
it, “infancy and mam age go together.” 
The conveniences which the married 
couple require are few and easily pro- 
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cured. The impulse of n aline is seldom 
checked by the experience of piesent de- 
ficiencies or the fear of futme poveity. 
Subsistence is ptocured without difficult; , 
and comforts are not wanting. Children, 
which aie for a very shoit period a bur- 
den to their parents, become early the 
means of assistance and the source of 
wealth. To the peasant who labours 
his field with his owu hand, and who 
has more land than he can bring into 
cultivation, they grow up into a species 
of \ a! liable property, a leal tieasure; 
while, during their infancy and the season 
of helplessness, they take little from the 
fruits of his industry but bare sub- 
sistence. 

'Their education costs him little or no- 
thing; scai cely any clothing is lequired, 
his hut needs very little enlargement, and 
no beds are hmmL Many of them die in 
infancy fioni small pox and other dis- 
temper, but nevei horn scanty food m 
criminal neglect of patents. The wuim- i 
of all elates suckle their cluldien, t. . 
we ascend to the wives of the regents air 1 
of the sovereign, who employ nurses. 

Though women soon arrive at maturity 
and euter early into the marriage state, 
they continue to bear children to an ad- 
vanced age, and it is no uncommon thing 
to see a grandmother still making addition 
to her family. Great families are, how- 
ever, rate. Though there are some 
women who have home t h ii teen or four- 
teen cluldien, the a\ ci acre is latliei low 
than ntliei wise. A chf'tcha , or family, 
is generally less numerous than in Europe, 
both final the ciicumstancc that the young 
men and women more early leave the 
houses of then parents to fin m establish- 
ments for thoin*e!vis and fiom an in- 
judicious mode of labouring among women 
ot the lowei tanks. Miscarriages among 
the latter are frequently caused by over- 
straining themselves in carrying excessive 
burdens, and performing op pi essive field- 
work during pregnancy. The average 
number of persons in a family does not 
exceed four, or four and a half. As the 
labour of the women is almost equally 
productive with that of the men ; female 
children become as much objects of solici- 
tude with their parents as male ; they are 
nursed with the same care and viewed 
with the same tenderness. In no class 
of society arc children of either sex con- 
sidered as an incumbrance, or the addi- 
tion to a family as a misfortune ; marriage 
is, therefore, almost universal. An un- 
married man past twenty is seldom to be 
met with, and an old maid is considered 
as a curiosity. Neither custom, law, or 
leligion, enjoins celibacy on the priest- 
hood, or any other order of the com- 
munity, and by none of them is it prac- 
tised. Although no strictness of principle 
nor strong sense of inoral restraint piet ails 
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in the intercourse of the sexes, pros- 
titution is not common, except in the 
capitals. 

As the Javans are a quiet domestic 
people, little given to adventure, disin- 
clined to foreign enterpiise, not easily 
roused to violence or bloodshed, and little 
disposed to inegularities of any kind; 
there are but few families left destitute, 
in consequence of hazards inclined 01 
crimes committed by their natural pro- 
tects s. The character of blood-thhstv 
revenge, which has been attributed to all 
the inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago, 
by no means applies to the people ot Java ; 
and though, in all cases wheie justice is 
badly administered or absolutely pei- 
verted, people may be expected to enforce 
their lights or redress their own griev- 
ances rather by their own passions than 
by an appeal to the magistrate, compara- 
tively few lives are lost on the island by 
personal affray or private feuds. 

Such are a few of the circumstances 
that would appear to have encouraged an 
increase of population on Java. They 
furnish no precise data on which to esti- 
mate its rapidity, or to calculate tin* pe- 
riod within which it would be doubled ; 
but they allow us, if tranquillity and good 
government weie enjoyed, to anticipate a 
gradual progress in the augmentation of 
inhabitants, and the improvement of the 
soil foi a long comae of time. Suppose 
the quantity of laud in cultivation to be 
to the land still m a state of natuie as 
one to seven, which is piobably near the 
truth, and that in the oidinuiy circum- 
stances of the country the population 
would double itself in a centuiy, it might 
go on increasing for three hundred years 
to come.* Afterwards the immense 
tracts of unoccupied or thinly peopled 
territories on Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
numerous islands scattered over the 
Archipelago, may be ready to receive 
colonies, arts, aud civilization from the 
metropolis of the Indian seas. Com- 
mercial intercourse, friendly relation*, 
or political institutions, may bind the>e 
dispersed communities in one great 
insular commonwealth, its trade and 
navigation might connect the centre of 
this great empire with Japan, China, aud 
the south-western couutiics of Amu. 

New Holland, which the adventurou*t 
Bugis already frequent, and which is not 


* These anticipations aie readily pcicewrd to he 
extremely visionary- Benevoltni-e ma\ innoient 
ly indulge in them, but political economists will 
see huw little thev are grounded on experience or 
authorized bv reason. At the end <u the assigned 
period, Java' would contain forty millions ot in- 
habitants. Theie is no doubt room, both on Java 
and many at the eastern isles tor an mincnsj 
increase of population — moie, probably, than 
the redundancy of ail the world could nil m many 
■ entunes. Rev. 

t The natives of Celebes. The fact state <1 in 
*he tex*- is curious and un*>oiUnt. Rti . 
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so fm distant from Java as Russia is from 
England, might be included in the circle, 
and colonies of Javans settled on tht 
north might meet with the British 
spreading from the south over that im- 
mense and now uncultivated region. If 
we could indulge ourselves in such teveiies 
with propriety, we might contemplate the 
present semi-barbarous condition, igno- 
rance, and poverty of these innumerable 
islands, exchanged tor a state of refine- 
ment, prosper tty, and happiness. — P. 7 b. 

Among the checks, no local pe- 
culiarities are noticed. The op- 
pressions of the government, aris- 
ing, probably, less from malevo- 
lence than from ignorance in the 
principles of political economy, 
are the greatest all the eastern 
world over. The ravages of small 
pox would have been mitigated by 
our vaccine establishments. This 
disease does not appear to have 
been particularly destructive on 
Java. The diseases most peculiar 
to the country, and most dange- 
rous at all ages, are fevers and 
dysenteries ; traceable no doubt to 
hepatic affections. Epidemics are 
rare. 

There are two moral causes which, on 
their first mention, will sti ike every one 
as powei fully calculated to counteract the 
principle of population : I mean the faci- 
lity of obtaining divorce*, and the prat- 
tice of polygamy. A greater weight should 
not, however, be given them than they de- 
serve after a consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances. It is true that separation* 
often taken place on the slightest grounds, 
and new connections are formed with 
equal frivolity and caprice ; but in vvl.at 
ever light morality would view this pi ac- 
tive, and howevei detrimental it would lu 
to population m a different state of socie- 
ty, by leaving the chddien or the mar - 
liage so dissolved to neglect and want, it 
lia* no such consequence^ on Java. Con- 
sideung the age at w liich marriages are 
usual I) contracted, the choice of the par- 
tie?, cmnot he always expected to be con- 
siderate or judiciou*. It may be observed 
al'O that the women, although they do 
not appear old at twenty, as Montesquieu 
remarks, certainly sooner lose that in- 
fluence over their husbands, which de- 
pends upon their beauty aud pci *onai at- 
traction*, than they do in colder dm:: te*. 
In addition to this, there is IHIe m< i ti 
restraint among many classes or the c r m- 
munitv, and the religious m.ixrit- Mid 
indulgences acted upon ’ * -■* r 
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in regulating matrimonial sanctions, have 
no tendency’ to produce constancy or to 
repress inclination. Dissolutions of mar- 
riage aie therefore veiy frequent, and ob- 
tained upon the slightest pretences ; but, 
as children are always valuable, and as 
there is very little trouble in rearing or 
providing for them, no change of mate, 
in either party, leads to their abandon- 
ment or neglect. Indeed, the ease of 
*upportingchildreii,whichrender« the prac- 
tice less detrimental to the increase of po- 
pulation, may be one of the principal causes 
why it is generally followed and so little 
checked. No piotessed pi ostitut joii or 
promiscuous iuteicoiuse is the conse- 
quence of this weakness of the lie. 

It is rather hi i tile than luo'C ; it i easily 
dissolved, but while it remains it guie- 
1 ally ensuies fidelity. 

Polygamy, though hi all cases it must 
be injurious to population and liappines-, 
so far as it goes, is permitted on Java, as 
in other Mahometan count! ies, by leligiun 
and law, but not piactised to any great 
extent. Perhaps the ease of obtaining 
matrimonial separations, by admitting of 
successive changes of wives, diminishes the 
desire of possessing more than one wife at 
a time. P.73. 

It is plain, likewise, that whatever be 
the law, the great body of the people must 
have only one wife; and that, where 
there is neatly an equality of number 
between the sexes, inequality of wealth 
or power alone can create an unequal dis- 
tribution of women. On Java, accord- 
ingly, only the chiefs and the sovereign 
many more than one wife. All the chiefs 
fiom the regents downwards, can only, 
by the custom of the country, hate two ; 
the sovereign alone has tour. The re- 
gents, however, have generally thiee or 
four concubines, and the sou-jcign eight 
or ten. Some of the cinch have an ex- 
traordinary number of children ; the late 
regent of Tuban is reputed to have been 
the father of no fewer than sixty-eight. 
If we were to depend upon the statements 
of a writer w hom Montesquieu refers to, 
that in Bantam there were ten women to 
one man, we should be led to conclude 
with him, that here was a case particu- 
larly favorable to polygamy, and that 
such an institution was here an appoint- 
ment of nature, intended for the multi- 
plication of the species, rather than an 
abuse contributing to check it. There is 
not the least foundation, however, for the 
leport. The propoitiou of males and fe- 
males born in Bantam, and over the whole 
of Java, is nearly the same as iuEutope, 
and as we find geneially to exist, when- 
ever accurate statements can be obtained. 
Upon the whole, we may conclude that 
in Java, under a mild government, theie 
is a great tendency to an increase in the 
number of inhabitants, and to the conse- 


quent improvement and importance of the 
island. P. 74. 

We have in other places brought 
to notice some instances of the 
importance of the Chinese popu- 
lation to Java ; and intending to 
take farther notice of their influ- 
ence in the colony, shall here ad- 
vert to such particulars as bear 
chiefly on the item of population. 

The most numeious and important class 
of the uipidly mm-a-iii.- rave ot toreigii- 
eis wdio have emigiatcit fiom theuifFeieut 
Mil rounding countries is iht'Uliint-c, who 
aheady do not fall far *hoitof a handled 
thousand ; and who, with a system ot free 
time .aid fite cultivation, would soon ac- 
cumulate ten told, b) natuial increase, 
within the island, and ert actual accessions 
tiom home. They mude principally in 
the thiee groat capitals of I'ataria, Sa- 
in arang, and Suiabu\a, but they ai»* to be 
found in ail the smaller capita's ami scat- 
tered over most parts of the country. A 
great proportion ot them are descended 
from families who have been many gene- 
rations on the island. Additions are gra- 
dually making to their numbers. They 
arrive at Batavia from China, to the 
amount of a thousand and more annually, 
in Chinese junks, causing three, lour, 
and fne bundled each, without money or 
resources ; but, by dint ot their industry, 
soon acquire comparative opulence. r I here 
are no women on Java who come directly 
troiu China ; but as the Chinese often 
marry tiie daughteis of their countrymen 
by Javan women, there Jesuits a ur.mc- 
iou* mixed race, which is oUcn staicely 
distinguishable troui the native Chinese. 
The Chinese on their arrival generally 
marry a Jaian woman, oi pui chase a 
slave fiom the other islands. The pro- 
geny from this connexion, or what may 
be termed the cross breed between the 
Chinese and Javans, are called, in the 
Dutch accounts, Pernakans . Many re- 
turn to China annually in the junks, but 
by no means in the same numbers as they 
arrive. 

The Chinese, in all matters of inheri- 
tance and minor affaiis, are govern ed by 
their own laws, administered by their 
own chiefs, a captain and seveial lieute- 
nants being appointed by tr<>\ eminent for 
each society of them. They ate distinct 
from the natives, and are in a high de- 
gree more intelligent, more laborious, 
and more luxurious. They are the life 
and soul of the comma ce of the country. 
In the nathe provinces they are still farm- 
ers of there\enue, having formerly been 
so throughout the island. 

(To be continued .) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


East-India House, March 5. 

A general court of proprietors of East- 
India stock was This day held at the Com- 
pany’s house in Leadenhall -street, pursu- 
ant to adjournment, for the purpose of 
taking into farther consideration the pro- 
position made, on the 6th of February, 
relative to the college at Hertford. 

ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) beg- 
ged leave, before the court proceeded to 
the business of the day, to submit to the 
proprietors a letter which had been re- 
ceived, on the preceding day, from lord 
Sidmouth. 

The letter, which was dated White- 
hall, March 3, and was addressed to the 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the 
court of directors, was as follows: — “ In 
reference to your letter of the 13th of last 
month, I have the honour to inform you, 
that his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
will hold a levee, at Carlton-House, on 
Thutsday next.” 

The Chairman then suggested, that 
they should go up with the Address to 
the Prince Regent, on the day specified 
in the letter, viz. Thursday, March 7. 
Those gentlemen who intended to proceed 
to Carl ton- House would be good enough 
to favour him with their names. The 
court of directors conceived it was better 
to go up at thiee o’clock, although the 
levee would be held at two — the former 
hour being deemed more convenient. 
Those who wished to proceed from the 
East India house would meet there at 
two o’clock ; other gentlemen, who might 
wish to go directly from their residences, 
would be met at Carlton-House, by the 
other proprietors, at three o’clock. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, there were two 
descriptions of proprietors connected with 
this ceremony — those who might desire 
to go to Carlton-House, and those who 
were absolutely directed to go, by the re- 
solution of a former court. He, as mover 
of the Address, would certainly go, of 
course; and he would ask, whether the 
East-India-House was not the proper place 
to go from ? Proprietors, proceeding from 
the India house, would find it very awk- 
ward to be seeking for the directors at 
Carlton-House. If it were intended to 
do the thing respectfully towards the pro- 
prietors, they would meet at the East-ln- 
dia-House, and from thence follow their 
directors to Carlton-House. 

The Deputy-Chairman (John Bebb, 
Esq.) thought it could not fairly be ex- 
pected that those gentlemen who resided 
in the west end of the town, should tra- 
rel four miles to the East-India-Housc, iu 
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order to have the trouble of going four 
miles back. He, therefore, would pro- 
ceed from his own residence to Carlton- 
House. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, be recollected the 
time when the bon. director would have 
walked much farther to conciliate the 
good-will of the proprietor. He now, 
however, had attained his object, and his 
conduct shewed what a striking difference 
there was between being in and out of 
power. He was sure the hou. director 
would have walked three times forty 
miles to get into his present situation ; 
although now a ride of four miles appear- 
ed to be so great an obstacle. He (Mr. 
Jackson) would concede much to courtesy 
— but he would not suffer indignity from 
any set of men whatever. He would ei- 
ther go from that house, or not go at all. 
— fHear ! hear !) 

The hon. IF. F. Elphinstone — u There 
is no difficulty in our meeting at Carlton- 
House. There is a very fine anti-chamber 
there for our reception, where we may 
meet with as little difficulty, as in this 
room. Therefore, as this is the case, I 
hope gentlemen will be suffeied to accom- 
modate themselves, either by proceeding 
directly to Carlton -House, or by assem- 
bling here.” 

Tiie Chairman — “ It was really with 
a view to the accommodation of the pro- 
prietors that this proposition was made. 
I wish, myself, to meet here— and I shall, 
with many other directors, be happy to 
proceed with such gentlemen as do not 
intend to meet at Carlton-House.” — 
(Hear! hear !) 

The Deputy-Chairman — “ I wish to 
know, from the hon. proprietor, whether 
the principle he lays down is to preclude 
auy gentleman who does not mean to pro- 
ceed from this house, from going tip with 
the Address ? — (Xo ! no !) Then I hope 
he will allow gentlemen to suit their own 
convenience so much, as to meet here, if 
it be agreeable to them, or at the anti- 
chamber of Carlton- House, if that h more 
suitable to them. I am sure, the pro- 
prietors will not think, after the explana- 
tion which has been given, that any thing 
disrespectful is intended, although the 
proposition had been received in a way 
calculated to excite such a suspicion.” 

Mr. R. Jackson said, be coincided in 
the propriety of the mode of proceeding 
as it had been described. Nothing could 
be fairer, than that those who pleased t*» 
go from the Iudia-House, the seat of then 
great corporation, should have an oppoi - 
tuuity of doing so, whilst those who 
thought fit to go directly from their places 
of residence to Carlton-House, should 

Vox.. IV. 2 M 
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have liberty «o to proceed. But he felt, 
and lie would maintain the opinion, that 
the dignity of the general court was con- 
cerned in this matter; and, propeily to 
supnoit this dignity, the proprietors ought 
to follow their executive body to Carlton- 
liouse. — (Hear ! h*nr 0 

Mr. Ha me said, it occurred to him, in 
this pioceeding, which vva> somewhat 
novel, that the cout t ‘diould he guided in 
what thej did, by the custom pursued in 
the case of all other corporate bodies. 
Was there any instance of a patt of the 
corporation of the city of Loudon pro- 
ceeding with an address, from one place, 
and meeting another part of their body 
at Carlton-House ? Such a proceeding was 
quite unprecedented. The same might 
be observed of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Was it not, in point of 
form, adopted in all similar cases, that 
a particular place ot meeting should be ap- 
pointed, at which gentlemen, who were 
called on to present an address, should 
assemble ? If gentlemen did not like to 
come from the west end of the town to 
the India-House, why could not au inter- 
mediate place of meeting be appointed, as 
was done in the case of the university of 
Oxford ? 

Mr. Lowndes — “ I must make this ob- 
servation, that I never heard so indecent 
a remark as that which fell from the De- 
puty-Chairman. — (Cries of order!) If 
he scruples to come four miles, in order 
to go with an address, accompanied by 
the proprirtoi', 1 shall certainly i-cruple 
to go tour miles, to give him mv vote 
when lie next stumln loi the situation of 
dneetoi. 1 think lie ought to he called 
to account, for lowering the dignity of 
the court of piopi ictors, when they are 
about to be intiouuced to the piescncc. ol 
the Pi hire lleunit. Suuly, ^ir, when the 
Deputy-Chdiiiuan observe'', that lie would 
not go fom miles on such au occasion, he 
cannot expect fiom the ptoprietois that 
lespectful attention towards himself and 
his brother directors, which is refused to 
the Prince Regent .” — (Cries of order .) 

The hon. IV* F. Elphinstone — “ If the 
court of proprietors will indulge or suffer 
the hon. gentleman to hold such language 
as he does, on almost every occasion, 
upon my word, you will render a seat 
within your bar scarcely fit for a gentle- 
man to accept of .—.(Hear ! hear 'j—His 
language is such as no gentleman ought 
to make use of to another. He durst not 
use that language to me, although I am 
an old man, which he is iu the habit of 
holding to others, every day. It is con- 
verting our court into a bear-garden.— 
(Hear! hear !) — Instead of keeping up 
that respectable appearance which an as- 
sembly composed of so many hon. gentle- 
men, ought to be distinguished by.”— 
(Hear ! hear !J 


Mr. Hume begged leave to make one 
observation, with respect to his hon. 
friend. The hon. director was, he con- 
ceived, one of the last persons in that 
couit who ought to call any individual to 
order for language that appeared to be 
improper. When the hon. director heard 
the terms assassin > and nature's worst 
plaque , applied by a learned gentleman 
to him, on a former day, he did not no- 
tice them. He should alwavs support a 
call to oider, when it was propei — but he 
would not be silent, when an hon. pro- 
prietor was interrupted for using expres- 
sions which were perfectly eoirect, and 
appeared to be extremely model ate, when 
compared with those he had ju-t stated. 
He looked to the chair for order — and he 
deprecated the use of such expressions as 
the hon. director had uttered, by any per- 
son in that court, whether before or be- 
hind the bar. 

Mr. .S'. Dixon said, he believed an una- 
nimous vote had parsed the court, that 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman the 
mover and seconder of the addicts, toge- 
ther with such of the proprietors as cho^c 
to attend, should go to Cailton-House to 
present it. He meant not to affront any 
man’s feelings — but every person, lie 
thought, would allow this — that the pro- 
per course would be, for the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman io meet at this 
house, in order to give all the proprietors 
who pleased, an opportunity of going up 
as a corporate body. Gentlemen, who 
did not chose to meet heie, might, if they 
thought fit, join tlie procession on its 
way, or assemble at Carlton-House. But 
lie would not hesitate to say, that those 
gentlemen in the direction, who came to 
the India-House to join their brother-pro- 
prietors, would shew a maik of respect 
t !i<it would be grateful to his feelings, and 
to those of the proprietors in general. Un- 
less a very great distance, illness, or some 
equally cogent excuse prevented the direc- 
tors from thus assembling, he hoped they 
would meet at the India House ; and, he 
was sure, the greater the number that 
assembled on this occasion, the more 
marked would be the respect paid to the 
Prince Regent in presenting the address. 
He thought this would not be considered 
as interfering with the feelings or the 
convenience of any individual ; and with 
these impressions he would say to the 
court, “ let us proceed to Carlton-House 
as a corporate body.” 

Mr. Lowndes said, that after being ac- 
cused of converting that court into a bear- 
garden, he found it necessary to offer a 
few words in his defence. He did not 
mean to say any thing personally disre- 
spectful to the court of directors, but this 
he would assert, that the same conduct, 
if used towards them, which it was pro- 
posed to adopt with respect to the Prince 
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Regent, would be considered highly im- 
ptoper. If they went up with the ad- 
dress, let not a few miles farther or 
nearer prevent them from proceeding to- 
gether. The method now proposed, tend- 
ed to lower the loyalty and respectability 
of that court in the eyes of the sovereign. 
For if they did not all intend to go up to 
the foot of the throne, why did they vote 
an address purporting to come from the 
general body ? Now as to his having made 
that court a bear-garden, he should only 
observe, that he would speak his mind in 
a free aud independent maimer, and no 
threat, no interruption should shut his 
mouth. He spoke as an independant man, 
and he always would do so, but the loud- 
ness and roughness of his voice some- 
times gave an effect to his words which 
he did not mean. He did not, however, 
regret the speech which he had delivered 
at the last general court, although he be- 
lieved it was in consequence of it that he 
had just received the rap over the knuckles 
from the hon. director. 

The Deputy Chairman said that the 
charge of intending any disrespect to the 
general court, or of suspecting that they 
harbouied any feeling of disloyalty, which 
had just been made by the hon. proprie- 
tor, lie would rebut in the strongest pos- 
sible manner. The whole tenour oi his 
life refuted the accusation which was ut- 
terly groundless — (Hear ! hear !) — He 
thought that those gentlemen who met at 
the anti-chamber ot Cailton-House, in or- 
der to save them from going and leturn- 
iug a coiisideiable distance, manifested 
conduct a> loyal and as proper as that of 
the individuals who might clntse to meet 
at the India-House. He, undoubtedly 
meant to proceed to Carlton-House from 
his own residence ; and in doing so, he 
denied that any disrespect was shewn, or 
was intended to be shewn to the pro- 
prietors. 

The Chairman — “ This subject has 
gone a little farther than I think it ought 
to have gone, and it may now be proper 
to put an end to it. Therefore let it be 
understood, that such gentlemen proprie- 
tors, as wish to go up with the address 
from this house, will meet me liercf’Oii 
Thursday next at two o’clock.” 

HERTFORD COLLEGE. 

The Chairman — “ We shall now pro- 
ceed to the regular business of the day, 
which is, to take iiTo farther considera- 
tion the resolution proposed on the Gth 
ult. relative to the Company's seminary 
at Hertford, on which the previous ques- 
tion has since been moved.” 

Mr. Grant rose aud said, that he was 
extremely glad to avail himself of the in- 
dulgence, which the court had been pleas- 
ed to afford him, to repel the charges 
brought against him, in consequence of 


what had fallen from him when he last 
addressed the court. He was solicitous, 
not only to repel those charges which ap- 
plied personally to him«elf) J hut lie was 
equally anxious to refute those accusations, 
which touched upon the conduct of a body 
of which lie formed a part. 

Mr. Hume. — “ 1 1 isrc to order, and beg 
to ask one question — whether if this is to 
be a reply, contraiy to the Usage of the 
court, as I have always tmdei stood it, 
the hon. ex-director having delivered his 
sentiments, aud now appearing to coine 
forward to make another speecli in the 
shape of a reply- — will it, I request to 
know, be allowed to me and to several 
other individuals to speak in answer to the 
statement of the hon. ex-director ? I 
would also ask whether it would not be 
better, if, according to the invaiiable 
rules of the court, the hon. Chairman 
would call on the hon. ex-diiector, to ex- 
plain any thing that had taken place on a 
former occasion, instead of proceeding 
with a second speech, on a subject which 
lie had fully disclosed .it the previous ge- 
neral com t? We must, Mr. Chairman, 
look to you aud to you alone for a deci- 
sion.” 

Mr. Grant. — “ I beg to call to the re- 
collection of the com t how the matter 
lealls stand'. At the termination of the 
last ireneial court, on requesting leave to 
addros the proprietors again, I distinctly 
stated my wish to correct a variety of 
misrepresentations, and l considered it to 
have been settled that I should go fully 
into the question, as far as the mi-repre- 
sentations, complained of, extended. — It 
is however for you, Mr. ('hail mail, to de- 
cide whet her my idea is coirect or other- 
wise.” 

The Chairman.— <e The last general 
court, in consequence of what was then 
moved by niyhon. friend (Mr. Grant) did 
come to a resolution that he should have a 
full opportunity ot speaking to the ques- 
tion.” 

Mr. Hume . — “ Of e cplaiuine, I believe, 
sir.” 

Mr. S. Di.von 'a ; d. — The hon. cx- 
director at the l.e*f com*, requested that 
he might he allowed an opportunity to le- 
pel certain attacks, which had bum made 
on himself petsouallv. That, undoubted- 
ly was the liberty tor which he applied. 
But he (Mr. Dixon thought it rather too 
early to anticipate vv hat the worthy gen- 
tleman was about to say. He ought to 
be permitted to goon ; and he hoped that, 
when he was endeavouring to repel per- 
sonal attacks, the court would not be too 
tenacious of the liberty' they had granted, 
and that they would not insist on too 
strict a line ot explanation. Me felt ex- 
tremely sorry that the hon. ex-director 
had not been heard without interruption. 

Mr. Grant .— “ 1 am obliged to the 

2M2 
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lion, proprietor. The main object for 
which I rise, is, not to brim? forward new 
matter, but to call the attention of the 
court to those misrepresentations which 
have been introduced in the course of the 
discussion. 1 desire to repel those state- 
ments which are founded m eiror, whe- 
ther they respect myself oi those with 
whom I have the honour to act. And in 
proposing to do tills, I am not pursuing 
any design of indulging in personalities, 
although l must notice the assertions of 
individuals. My aim \\ ill be self-defence, 
the defence of the director.*! body, and of 
the institution — These aie the points 
which I am solicitous to submit to the 
proprietors.” 

Mr. H'ihon — “ 1 liseto ask, whether 
the same latitude will he allowed to each 
gentleman, w ho has already spoken on this 
question? If not, I submit that the hon. 
ex-dircctoi has no light to pioceed at such 
length.” 

Mr. Lowndes. — u And if he be allowed 
to procetd, I hope the hon. ex-diiector 
will not call me to order when I o|>en my 
mouth. In the case of a gentleman of 
their own body, the directors ought to be 
less partial than in that of an ordinary 
pioprietor, yet 1 can scarcely say two 
words without being interrupted. If in- 
dulgence be granted to this hon. gentle- 
mau, I hope neither the court of proprie- 
tors nor of directors will, in future, call 
me to order so frequently as they have 
done.” 

Mr. R. Jackson. — “ The objects stated 
by the hon. ex-director are twofold — one 
is to repel e\ery thing alleged against 
himself- — the other, to undertake the de- 
fence of the directors in geueial, who, he 
is pleased to think, have been accused in 
the course of these discussions. Gentle- 
men would do well to pause before they 
proceed fnither. They are about to 
establish a piecedent of an extraordinary 
nature ; for, if they allow the hon. ex- 
director to speak at length, how tar will 
they be dealing justly and honourably to 
me, thus to drive me on to a period of 
the day, when the patience of the proprie- 
tors will be exhausted, and when, if I have 
the powers of speaking at all, my exer- 
tions will be necessarily without effect. 
I will listen to every thing the hon. ex- 
director can say in his own behalf, now he 
is placed ou his defence. I will attend to 
the observations, and if I feel any thing to 
have been suited incorrectly I will retract 
that statement. Hut the court of pro- 
prielois ought to take especial care that a 
bad precedent ia not established. As far 
as personal respect goes I will listen to the 
hon. gentleman ; but it is rather hard, 
that, in addition to all the talents which 
are arrayed on the other side of this ques- 
tion— -in addition to the statement of facts 
which we have heard, and to the long 


speech which the hon. ex-diiector has re- 
cently made — he should now profess to* 
addiess the court on general grounds.” — 
(Xo t no. from several parts of the court.} 

Mr. Grant . — “ I profess not to go into 
any matter in which I am not personally 
concerned. It is not my intention indeed, 
to confine myself to what concerns me, 
individually , but to advert also to that 
which affects the character of the body 
to which I belong, and surely, as a part 
of that body, I have a right to take this 
course, in order to answer what lias been 
stated by an hon. gentleman, (Mr. Hume,) 
who has advanced many strong misrepre- 
sentations. If the court chose to indulge 
me in this, I am ready to piocted.” 

Mr. Bosanquet . — “ I really think, sir, 
we are losing a great deal of time in an 
unnecessary matter. I conceive that the 
fairest line to be pm sued on the present 
occasion, is this — if one gentleman be 
permitted to speak, in answer, let others 
be peimittcd also. — (Hear! hear!) By 
coming to this detei ruination, we shall lie 
infinitely more likely to get lid of this 
business, in a speedy manner, this day, 
(and I hope the discussion will not extend 
beyond it) than if we follow a different 
course.” 

Mr. R. Jackson. — “ The bon. ex-di- 
rector says, that he will explain every 
thing personal to himself, and he also ob- 
serves, very justly, that matters which re- 
spect the general body of directors may 
also affect him, and that therefore be 
wishes to touch upon them. Now so long 
as the hon. ex-director confines himself to 
simple explanation wc are bound to hear 
him. If he do not so confine himself, 
then you , Mr. Chairman, have a duty and 
a duty of considerable importance to dis- 
charge. Should you neglect the dischaige 
of it, then my hon. friends fear that we 
shall have endless debates, and conclusions 
infinite.” 

Mr. Grant said, that if he did not con- 
fine himself to that line, which from the 
beginning he had marked out, it would 
then be the duty of the Chairman to in- 
terpose. He repeated that his task would 
be ,to obviate those misrepresentations 
anAerroneous statements, to which he had 
more than once adverted, as affecting him- 
self, either individually, or as a member of 
the directoral body. He hoped therefore 
he might now, without interruption, pro- 
ceed in this course, a course which, he 
begged leave to say, lie did not take, be* 
cause he advanced auy claim to the honor 
of being the parent of the institution in 
question, an honor which the learned 
gentleman (Mi. R. Jackson) was pleased 
the other day to assign to him. The in- 
stitution might indeed be properly said 
to be the child of the direction, and in 
particular the hon. gentleman who filled 
f he chair at the time it was originated. 
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(Mr. Elphinstone) gave it his decided and 
official support. And the public at large, 
as welt as the board of controui, and the 
parties more immediately concerned, had, 
he believed, very g.nerally concurred both 
in the object and the plan of the institu- 
tion. 

He certainly was not unwilling to take 
any, even the utmost share of responsibi- 
lity upon himself ; yet in supporting the 
institution lie trusted that no predilection 
in its favour, or in favour of any persons 
connected with it, would carry him far- 
ther than truth and justice would war- 
rant. He was convinced that the East-India 
college was an institution calculated to do 
much good and of a most important kind. 
And that, although unfortunate circum- 
stances had operated to its detriment, it 
had already douc good. ( Hear / hear /) 
With these corrections he must conscien- 
tiously support that much abused, much 
injured establishment. (Hear ! hear /) 
But if he indeed saw, or thought, that it 
was likely to prove noxious to the best in- 
terests of youth, and instead of rearing 
them in good learning and good princi- 
ples, that it would tend on the whole to 
deprave their morals, he would, that mo- 
ment, withdraw his support from it for 
ever, ( Hear ! hear f 

The first thing of whicli the lion, pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume)aud other gentlemen, 
had accused him, personally, was, 
“ throwing things in their mouths they 
never meant.” This maybe understood as 
a charge of attributing to them sentiments 
and expressions which they had never 
uttered nor intended to utter. How then 
did this case really stand ? When he and 
other gentlemen addressed the court, on 
this subject, they made their statements, 
relative to what had been said by the hon. 
proprietor, from what they had read as 
reported in the public papers. They an- 
swered what was contained in those pa- 
pers, not charging the hon. gentlemen 
with having delivered themselves in the 
terms there expressed, but as the state- 
ments so reported went to discredit and 
to destroy the character of the East-lndia 
college, he (Mr. Grant) professed by his 
speech to reply to them. These state- 
ments were given in the names of the 
gentlemen, who now complained that they 
were misrepresented ; — whether they 
were really spoken by those gentlemen 
or not he could not say, because he was 
himself, at the time of the debate, at a 
great distance, entirely ignorant that any 
such debate was intended. The state- 
ments were given to the public, as the sen- 
timents of the lion, gentlemen, in the most 
open manner ; they were disseminated from 
one end of the country to the other ; he 
had heard of them in Scotland ; and he, 
with other persons who thought they were 
unjust, had an unquestionable right to ar- 


raign them. Tins he had done, confining 
himself to the things charged, not asser- 
ting, or determining who were the au- 
thors of them. 

It was for those gentlemen, to whom 
the newspapers had ascribed them, to say 
whether they were correct or not. That 
question lay between them and the pub- 
lishers. If he had mis-stated the con- 
tents of the papers, he was chargeable with 
misrepresentation, but this was not al- 
leged, yet the charge of misrepresenta- 
tion had been boldly advanced, as if lie 
had imputed all those assertions to the 
hon. gentlemen— a thing, against which 
he had expressly guarded himself, at the 
time. And was he not perfectly entitled 
to pursue this course ? Supposing more 
was stated in the public papers than those 
gentlemen had said, was it proper, he de- 
manded, that accusations which, whether 
used by them, or not, were injurious and 
urgent, should go un contradicted ? Certain- 
ly not ; silence in such a case would be cul- 
pable. He had therefore replied to these 
accusations ; but that they came from 
the lion, gentlemen, in wdiose names 
they were given, he had not affirmed; 
though it was fair to observe, on the other 
hand, that he had never heard the hon. 
gentlemen bail declaimed them. 

At a later period indeed, the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) took occasion to in- 
form the court, that there was another re- 
port of the debate in a \ery respectable 
monthly publication — (The Asiatic Jour- 
nal ) — and this report the hon. gentleman 
said, he believed to be coirect. This re- 
port then might be taken as the one accre- 
dited by the hon. gentlemen, and allowed 
by them to speak their sentiments. But 
if it differed materially from the first, still 
the errors of the first ought to be pointed 
out ; for this second edition of the debate 
appeared at a much later period, and had 
a far more limited circulation, the month- 
ly journal in which it was contained pro- 
bably not exceeding two thousand copies, 
and the state of the daily paper which 
gave the first edition, being said to 
amount to seven thousand copies. There- 
fore, there was ail the reason in the 
world for promptly repelling fallacious as- 
sertions, which had been so widely disse- 
minated. But the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) had now put his case on this foot- 
ing, that he had alleged nothing posi- 
tively relative to the college ; that he had 
merely called for inquiry, in consequence 
of the rumours that were spread through- 
out the country. He (Mr. Grant) would 
try the accuracy of this assertion by a re- 
ference to the reports mt\\e Asiatic Jour- 
nal, which the hon. proprietor admitted 
to be true and faithful. “ We charge no- 
“ thing (said the hon. proprietor, in his 
<c recent speech) against the college, we 
** only call for inquiry. And why ? Be- 
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“ cause reports have gone abroad detrimen- 
4< tal to the character of the college, and all 
({ persons must have heard there are doubts 
i( whether the college was going on well.” 
But (asked the lion, ex-director) was 
there leally no charge made ? Did the 
report in the Asiatic Journal contain no 
accusation against the morals, the litera- 
ture, and the discipline of the college ? 
Assuredly it did. He would read some 
passages from the lion, proprietor’s speech, 
(delivered on the 18th of Dec. last) as re- 
ported in that work, to verify this fact, 
in that speech, the lion, proprietor, 
amone many othei exceptionable passages, 
has the following : — v< Veiy different, in- 
“ deed, weie the lesult* he had to submit 
** to the attention ot the court. Other 
colleges slept in peace, they went ou 
* f quietlv mid well. But this college, which 
“ wih a disgrace to the Companv, and to 
i( the country, and to all those who be- 
‘‘ longed to it, had been the scene of riot, 
*• disoider, and meguluritv. As the 
*' question was now agitated, he should 
con jider liim^elf lost to chaiactei, lost 
i( to every piinciple of candour aud of 
justice, if he did not state some of the 
“facts which had come to his knowledge.” 
Now, (asked Mr. Grant) was not this 
professedly a statement of facts ? Was 
it not a formal and a direct charge , and 
of a very gross nature ? Could this he 
considered as the mere communication of 
a report ? Did it not exhibit a string, 
not of rumours , but of positively stated 
facts / The lion, gentleman pioemled 
thus. “ Had not (asked Mr. Hume) the 
f( proprietois and the public hcaid of le- 
“ peated rustications and expulsions, of 
“ charges of felony even, together with a 
<i long list of shameful offences, which bail 
“ grown out of the pioceedings at this 
“ college ? M ere not the students dread- 
li ed by every honest and peaceable inlia- 
€t bitant of the neighbourhood ? Weie 
not they and the college equally notoii- 
“ ous in the country ?” Again, the hou. 
proprietor observed, “ That when the 
“ money laid out on this institution was 
“ expended for purposes of evil , instead 
of benefit , when the object of granting 
“ instruction in Oriental literatuie ap- 
“ peared, up to the last year, to have been 
“ very little attended to y when a know- 
“ ledge of vice , instead of a proficiency 
t( in learning , seemed by concurring ac- 
“ accounts to prevail— then, most assured- 
“ ly, the smallest grant was too much.” 
Now he (Mr. Giant; would ask, whether 
these were not, on the face of them, 
Chatgcs of j acts, and not statements of 
rumour / He demanded whet ha they 
were not giu.n with the opinion and au- 
thority and apparent conviction of the 
hon. gentleman, that such was leally the 
character of the colleger And if this 
were the case, what became of the lion. 


gentleman’s statement, that lie had made 
no charge, that he had directed no attack 
against this institution ? [Hear ! hear !) 
He should now state to the court some of 
the expressions made use of by the learn- 
ed gentleman (Mi. R. Jackson' 1 in his 
speech as reported in the Asiatic Journal. 
The learned gentleman said, “ that the 
“ pioprietors had no sooner countenanced 
“ a seminary, than the gentlemen behind 
“ the bar ran wild. Instead of a school , 
“ they immediately created an university. 
“ As if the mania of India had reached 
“ the directois in England, they instantly 
** appointed piofessorriiips of all descrip- 
tions, &e. &e. In a few veais utter 
“ the institution, he found that every 
“ thing was going wrong. He heard that 
“ the bovs were growing wild, and in- 
“ stead of being iufmmed that they were 
€( proceeding quietly with then studies, 
“ notlmig but histones of conduct the 
“ the mo>t extiavagaut and disgraceful, 
“ reached Ins ears. So riidinctsl were 
“ the circumstances l elated to him, that 
“ he concluded inegulaiity and audacity 
“ had been advertised as the qualifications 
“ necessary to entitle the youths to ap- 
“ pear as eaudidates for election into the 
u college.” This (observed Mr. Grant) 
was not merely a statement of vvliat had 
been said by others. It was evidently de- 
livered in the spirit of vehement accusa- 
tion. Though introduced as what the 
learned gentleman had heard, it becomes 
at once a series of charge*, acn edited by 
the learned gentleman, and urged with all 
the violence that pre-established proof 
could warrant — with the same confidence 
as if the reports which the learned gen- 
tleman said he had heaid, had been sub- 
stantiated by him as truth. The learned 
gentleman again observed, “ he felt the 
“ utmost degree of shame and compunc- 
u lion at hearing that the students were 
“ in the frequent commission of' every 
“ species of offence.” And then came a 
positive assertion, te that insurrections , 
“ and every kind of disorder and irregu - 
“ larity were continually occurring ” 
In another part the learned gentleman 
stated “ that the manner in which the 
“ college had been conducted was so re- 
t( png nant to every principle of order and 
“ morality as to prevent individuals from 
tc sending their sons there.” Again after 
stating that three or four hundred thou- 
sand pounds had been expended on the 
college, the learned gentleman observed 
that, i( Instead of a blessing it had be- 
“ come a misfortune and a bane. It gave 
“ us cu e when vve asked for learning — U- 
“ ventiousness when vve looked for uood 
“ order and propriety — idleness and dis- 
“ order when we expected docility and 
“ subordination ” Now he (Mr. Grant) 
would ask, were not all these charges ? 
He apprehended that they were direet 
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charges— charges of the grossest nature — 
not conveying the sentiments of others, 
hut given as expressing the opinions and 
feelings of the learned gentleman himself. 
The lion, proprietor too (Mr. Hume) had, 
iu his very last speech, though he dis- 
claimed the fact, been the accuser of the 
college, and not the reporter of the sen- 
timents of others. What he had advanced 
in that speech differed totally from the 
language of doubt, to which he professed 
to have confined himself all along. He 
there said, indirect terms, “ Von have at 
f< Hertford college all the disadvantages 
“of a public school without any of its 
ee benefits.” This appeared to him to be 
a charge against the establishment. It 
could not he considered as an echo of the 
feelings of others. The liou. proprietor 
had also accused the directors, with hav- 
ing concealed the true state of the college 
from the proprietors. This was an accu- 
sation utterly unsupported and utterly 
groundless ; neither he nor the other advo- 
cates of the college had afforded any 
just occasion for such a charge. The 
honorable proprietor had also asset ted, 
founding himself on the authority of a 
speech delivered by an lion, director (Mr. 
K Pain) iu 1812, that one half of the 
college was then expelled. Hut this state- 
ment was as little borne out by facts as 
many otheis which had been made. 
These, however, were distinct charges 
adopted distinctly and unequivocally by 
the bon. proprietor, in the very speech 
which he commenced by stating, that lie 
spoke hypothetically— that he merely 
meant to ai gue if cei tain reports weie 
true, then the consequences which he had 
stated must follow. By a repetition of 
those charges in the most aggravated terms, 
he again arraigned the individuals connect- 
ed with the college, after the ground of 
accusation had been most materially re- 
moved- The hon. proprietor, therefore, 
must be considered as the immediate 
inaintainer of those charges, so far as he 
has advanced the sentiments contained 
iu them — and his assertion that lie did 
not come forward in the shape or charac- 
ter of an accuser, falls to the ground. 

Mr. Grant s&id, he did not mean at that 
moment, to go again into the examina- 
tion of those charges. This had been al- 
ready done, and most effectually, for the 
purpose of shewing that every unpleasant 
circumstance connected with the college 
had been grossly overstated. But he 
thought it necessary to repel, at the earli- 
est opportunity, the accusations that had 
been bi ought against him and others, of 
having misrepresented the assertions of 
the learned gentleman and the hon. pro- 
prietor. This, lie conceived, he had fully 
effected by shewing first, that he had as- 
cribed to the newspapers, not to the hon. 
gentleman, the misrepresentation.; «.ou 


tained in them, and then by distinctly 
meeting and refuting the charges stated 
in their names in the pages of the Asiatic 
Journal , to which he had been referred 
for a correct repoit of their speeches. 
But here he might take occasion to ob- 
serve, that the reports contained in that 
Journal, did not materially differ from 
those circulated in the Times newspaper. 
Any gentleman who took the trouble of 
comparing them would find that the dif- 
ference was but little. The matter then 
icsolved itself into this, that even taking 
the report which they had selected as most 
accurately representing their views, they 
still appeared to the accusers, not merely 
relating the sentiments of others, but 
directly advancing their own ; advancing 
too, in substance, what, as given in the 
newspapers, they would not allow to be 
a just report of their speeches. It was 
for the court and the public to judge of 
the consistency of this proceeding. It 
was for the public to decide how far those 
gentlemen could remove from themselves 
t he charge of being accusers, when even 
now, that the most. material parts of their 
allegations had been cleared away, they 
.still fell into some of their original 
charges; and tins loo, whilst they would 
induce the court to consider such state- 
ments as nothing moie than the echo of 
reports which had touched them in com- 
mon with the rest of the public. The 
truth of such assertions he must again, 
and ever deny. The whole of those 
statements were aggravated and exagger- 
in the highest degree ; and when the facts 
were brought down to their real amount, 
they would be found very different both in 
extent and kind, from the l cpresentations 
which had been made. 

Another part of this question, which, 
in his view, was very material, was that 
which related to the nature and objects of 
the institution itself. 

Mr. Nowell . — “ I rise to order. This, 
I submit, is not explanation, and to ex- 
planation the hon. ex-director ought to 
confine himself.’* 

Mr. Grant begged the hon. proprietor’s 
pardon — lie was strictly explaining. The 
court would recollect that the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hume\ in his last speech, 
charged the court of directois with having 
deviated from the original plan of the in- 
stitution, by formimr a college instead of 
a school — and having in consequence of 
that change been the cause of all the dis- 
orders which had subsequently taken 
place. He denied those statements, and 
was ready to piove that they were erro- 
neous. He had, he conceived, a right to 
answer them. They applied to him per- 
i-mail) — and they applied also to mam- 
members of the coin c of directois. In 
him, however, their application was p. T i • 
nearly directed. la was pupuiM 
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satisfactorily to refute those statements, 
and if he weie permitted to do so, he 
would proceed. 

He begged to say in the outset, that 
when he first heard it advanced, that the 
institution was originally intended to be a 
school, he was perfectly astonished. He 
had no idea that such an opinion rested 
in the mind of any gentleman — and he 
must for his own part, he believed he 
might also for the other individuals who 
were concerned in the formation of the 
institution, utterly disclaim any such idea, 
intention, or knowledge. Where was 
there the least evidence of it to be found ? 
The learned gentleman has said that he 
first proposed a school. Where does this 
appear ? The term school never appears 
in the original pian, nor in the proceed- 
ings for bringing it into operation. That 
plan is piotessed to be an appropriate 
one, suited to the ends intended, and evi- 
dently comprehends such a course of libe- 
ral learning as is pursued at the universi- 
ties. The plan is in its nature academical. 
No term could have altered that nature. 
He (Mr. Grant) never had the remotest 
idea of an institution in which youths 
should be subjected to flagellation, or any 
disgraceful exhibition of that kind. In 
corroboration of these things, he must 
refer to the first report of the directors 
laid before the court of proprietors, in 
February', 1805, and to the proceedings 
that followed upon it. They would shew 
what was originally intended — and they 
would give the proprietors an opportunity 
of judging whether it was possible 
anything in the nature of a school could 
then have been contemplated ? In that 
report it was set forth, “ That as the 
young gentlemen were to be actively em- 
ployed, they should receive an education 
fitted to the duties of active life — com- 
prehending classical learning, and various 
branches of the arts and sciences. In In- 
dia they were to be completed in oriental 
literature, of which the ground-work was 
to be laid in this country. There was a 
most important period of life to be filled 
up, from the time they entered the college 
until they proceeded to India, which was 
the only period circumstances would al- 
low for the acquisition of European lite- 
rature— and, on the progress made in that 
department of learning, must, in a great 
degree, depend their future efficiency. 0 
This was what the report set forth — and 
then followed the course of study intend- 
ed for adoption, namely, classical learn- 
ing — a good acquaintance with arithmetic, 
algebra, and mathematics — the elements 
of general law, of the laws and constitu- 
tion of this countiy — the rudiments of 
financial policy*, and the principles of 
moral and religious conduct. Now, he 
asked, when all these branches of educa- 
tion were combined, besides the elements 


of oriental learning, which, it was consi- 
dered, might be proceeded in more advan- 
tageously, if the foundation were laid in 
this country, as preparatory to that gene- 
ral knowledge (which was to be perrected 
in India, after all the other parts of edu- 
cation had been completed), he asked then, 
whether it could, with any appearance of 
probability, be contended, that those who 
projected this plan originally contemplated 
a school as the instrument of carrying it 
into execution? Could the proposal of 
such an institution, comprehending all the 
branches of a liberal education, the most 
important subjects of university studies, 
be twisted, by any ingenuity, into the plan 
of a school ? Was there a single word iu 
any part of the original prospectus, which 
suggested the idea of a school? Was 
there any school existing which professed 
to give instruction in one fourth of the 
branches of learning that were here enu- 
merated ? Indeed, he might go further, 
and ask, whether there were not many 
collegiate establishments, which did no’ 
provide for so extensive an education ? 
And, after all, if gentlemen were pleased 
to call it a school, or whether it were 
called a college or a seminary, the name 
could not alter the nature of the thing, or 
the principles on which it was founded. 
It could not still be denied, that it went 
far beyond the course usually taught at 
schools, or many establishments of that 
natuie. It was, in fact, from the first, 
an academical institution, professedly 
founded for the purpose of giving that 
libei al instruction in the higher depart- 
ments of learning, which young men re- 
ceived at the universities ; and, let gentle- 
men give it what appellation they thought 
fit, the original proposeis of it intended 
it to supply the place of an university 
the Company’s servants, and the things 
taught in it from the beginning, evidently 
shewed that it was applied to this object, 
and to no other. The very first draught 
of the scheme will be found to have con- 
templated such a liberal institution. The 
committee of correspondence having been 
required by the court of directors to con- 
sider of a proper system of education for 
the Company’s civil servants, to be con- 
ducted under the authority of the court, 
laid down the general principles and great 
outlines of such a system, in a report de- 
livered on the 3d of October, 1804, 
which w as approved by the court on the 
12th of the same month; and on the 
26th of February, 1805, it was submitted 
to the consideration of a general court of 
proprietors, by whom it was also approv- 
ed without a dissentient voice, or the least 
allusion to the idea of a school. In the 
mean time, that is, after the confirmation* 
given by the court of directors, in Octo- 
ber, 1804, to the original prospectus, a 
select committee of directors was nomi- 
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nated to go into tlje details of the plan 
and to form regulations for carrying it 
into effect. The proceedings of that com- 
mittee were from its first appointment re- 
gularly recorded in a book ot minutes. 
That book was uotv in the house ; it was 
open to inspection, and gentlemen might 
see in it, that the committee was from its 
commencement called the committee of col- 
lege. This title, committee of college, stands 
at the head ofevery day’s proceedings. 

In April 1803, after the sanction of the 
institution, it was thought expedient, with 
a view to obtain assistance in framing tbe 
details, that a head master or principal 
should be appointed, and Dr. Henley was 
chosen for that important oifice ; a gen- 
tlemen qualified to give instruction in the 
oriental languages was also appointed one 
of the professors. On tbe 12th of June 
1805, the select committee who had been 
employed to prepare the practical details 
of the system, made a report to the court 
of directors, which having been approved 
by that court, was on the 12th of July in 
the same year laid before the proprietors 
for their approbation, and in the whole 
tenor of that report, the institution was 
treated as one ot a collegiate nature ; iie- 
queutlv it is expressly termed a college. 
(Here Mr. Grant turned to the pages of 
the report). 

Mr. Hume . — “ I rise to order. The 
lion, ex-director is reading documents that 
are not before us.” 

Mr. Grunt . — The documents held in his 
hand were the originat prospectus drawn 
up by the committee of correspondence, 
and the repoit of the committee of col- 
lege of the 12th of June, just mentioned. 
These documents had been submitted to 
the court of proprietors, and were there- 
fore strictly before it. The latter of them 
uses in one place the expression “ Aca- 
demical Institution,” but in every suc- 
ceeding page it is called a college; and, 
■what is more particular, a preparatory 
school is also proposed in the report, for 
tire reception of hoys destined for India, 
■who should not be sufficiently mature to 
enter into the college. The report closes 
with propositions respecting the appoint- 
ment of professors for the different 
branches of literature andscience, and the 
salaries to beallowedto them. The wlioleof 
this report, expressly holding torth a col- 
lege, With all its details of principal, 
professors, salaries, &c. was approved and 
sanctioned bv the general couit, on the 
12th of July 1805, with entire unanimi- 
ty. Again, in March 180 6, after it had 
been found that the edifice hired in Hert- 
ford for the reception of the professors 
and shader ts was very inadequate in 
respect of space and convenience, the 
court of directors brought a proposition 
before the general court for the pmebase 
of land and the erection of a building on 
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it, expressly for a college the proprietors 
with an equal unanimity adopted the pro- 
position. He demanded, therefore, whe- 
ther, from the first suggestion of this in- 
stitution, down through all the subsequent 
stages of its progress, any thing appeared to 
shew that the directois had deviated from 
their original plan, or that this plan was 
the establishment of a school, and not an 
institution of a mare liheial, that is of a 
collegiate nature. He asserted there was 
not the least evidence of this kind. The 
directors had only followed up their ori- 
ginal ideas, and lie could not help again 
expressing his surprize that any assertion 
like the present should have been brought 
forward. The learned gentleman still 
wished to maintain, that, in the original 
report, concerning an institution for the 
education of the Company's young ser- 
vants, a school was the thing proposed — 
and that, when lie agreed to the establish- 
ment of a seminary, he meant not to 
erect a college, but a school. Where was 
any proof of such an intention on either 
side, to he met with ? Where was there 
a shadow of evidence that the learned 
gentleman, inanystageof proceeding, front 
the beginning of the institution down to 
a very late period, entertained the ideaof a 
school ? Was it to be found in the reto- 
1 nt ion which he moved in the general court 
in Feb. 1805, and which that court adopt- 
ed ? Let the proprietors then examine that 
resolution, and see whether the terra 
school even once occurs in it — or whether 
the idea of a school can be inferred from 
any part of it. 

Mr. R. Jack-on. — “ My resolution 
went to agree with the report of the court 
of directors, for the establishment of a 
seminary. That report is in print, and 
speaks of a head-master and subordinate 
teachers — and also of the admission of 
boys of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age.” 

Mr. Grant said, that he would speak, 
presently, of the report which mentioned 
hoys of fourteen years of a&e — hut lie first 
wished to draw the attention of the court 
to that resolution the learned gentleman 
proposed on the 28th of February 1805, 
which he begged leave to read : — 

“ lte-olved — That t!n« court doth 
highly approve of an e«tabli .liment In 
this country for the education of youth 
designed for the Company’s civil sendee 
in India, and promises itself the happiest 
consequences from a system, which, in- 
stead of sending out writers to India at 
too tender an age to admit of fixed or set- 
tled principles, pi onuses to perfect them 
as much as possible in classical and libe- 
ral learning, and thoroughly to ground 
them in the religion, the constitution, 
and the laws of their eountty ; so th..t 
when called upon to administer their 
functions abroad, they may he raind- 
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ful of the high moral obligation under 
which they act, and of the maxims of the 
British government, whose character, for 
justice, freedom, and benevolence, they 
will feel it their duty and their pride to 
support.” 

“ Now," asked the hon. ex-director, 
“ was there any thing whatever in this 
resolution that conveyed the idea of a 
school ? Did it not altogether point to an 
establishment of a far more extensive na- 
ture ? Did it not contemplate an appro- 
priate institution for the civil servants of 
the Company ? such an appropriate insti- 
tution as is described in the first prospec- 
tus ? And could a school at all supply the 
course of instruction, or answer the com- 
prehensive design there proposed ? The 
learned gentleman had referred to a part 
of the second report, which proposed the 
mode of carrying the origiual plan into 
effect, and spoke of boys of fourteen 
(not of thirteen) years of age. But this 
would not help him. In the original 
prospectus, it had been inserted that boys 
of fourteen might be admitted into the 
intended seminary, but when the directors 
came to consider the details, they were 
decidedly of opinion that this age was 
too young for the course of instruction 
pointed out in the plan. They therefore 
proposed, that, instead of receiving stu- 
dents of that age, into the college, a pre- 
paratory school, in which the mode of in- 
struction should harmonize with the 
course to be afterwards followed at the 
college, should be provided for them — 
and that the college should be appropriat- 
ed to those of more mature years. Th is, 
so far from justifying the learned gentle- 
man’s notion, expressly contra-distin- 
guishes the original institution from a 
school. The first time the question came 
before the directors, in October 1804, 
a college was particularly spoken of, es- 
pecially by one gentleman, who took an 
active part in the dicussion. It thus ap- 
peared, that even from the commence- 
ment of the business, the idea of a col- 
lege was entertained. There is not the 
least evidence that a school was ever in 
contemplation. The notion of intro- 
ducing lads of fourteen years of age into 
the institution was taken from the Scot- 
tish universities. But it was soon found 
that this was too early a period of life * 
that boys of that age could not properly 
ba placed amongst youths of elder growth, 
and that one system could not be made 
compatible for both. A preparatory 
school for children of anearlyage, where 
they might be entered into a course of 
learning which would fit them ultimately 
for the college, was therefore proposed. 
This was the whole idea. Not that a 
school was to prepare the servants of the 
Company for the important duties they 
would have to discharge, but that school in- 


struction, properly so called, might qualify 
them to enter upon the course of appro- 
priate education dispensed at the supe- 
rior institution. He (Mr. Grant) wish- 
ed to examine how the learned gentle- 
man had himself acted when the plan of 
the institution was first submitted totbe 
court of proprietors. — He wished to know , 
whether he had originally acted according 
to the idea he now maintains, that a 
school only was to be founded ? 

Mr. Hume. — “ I am sorry to interrupt 
the hon. ex-director, but cannot help 
asking whether the topic he is now about 
to enter upon, is necessary to rebut any 
charge made personally against him ? 
The hon. ex-director is, in fact, going 
head by head, word by word, over his 
former speech.” 

Mr. Grant. — “ I am answering charges 
made against me by the hon. proprietor’s 
learned friend, in which he also assisted. 
If 1 am not allowed to proceed in rebut- 
ting those charges, I will cease from trou- 
bling the court farther.” 

Mr. R. Jackson. — “ I admit that every 
paper relative to the transformation of 
this establishment from a school to a col- 
lege, was laid before the proprietors. No 
blame, on that point, attaches to the court 
of directors. The question is, whether, 
after ten years experience, we do not find 
that we have done wrong — and, if it be 
so, whether we ought not to retrace our 
steps ?” 

Mr. Grant said, the learned gentleman 
had spoken of a change of this establish- 
ment, from a school to a college ; but he 
denied that any such change had taken 
place. The court of directors were ac- 
cused of having made this change, and of 
being, consequently, the authors of all 
the evils that were complained of. Against 
those positions he must strenuously con- 
tend, and he had the best ground for op- 
posing them. If the learned gentleman 
himself looked merely to the formation of 
a school, he wished to know why he had 
not opposed the alteration? — (Hear! 
hear 1 ) — He asked, did the learned gen- 
tleman ever raise bis voice against the 
change? That the learned gentleman never 
uttered a syllable which could be con- 
strued to imply even a doubt respecting 
any thing relative to the college before 
July 1810, fire years after the date of the 
institution, he had himself in substance 
admitted. But why did he, with such 
views as he now professes to have held, 
remain silent during all that time ? If he 
thought that so great a change in the na- 
ture of the institution had takes place, 
that this change had proved ruinous to the 
institution — and that it bad become so 
dangerous to the neighbourhood, and so 
mischievous to the morals of the youth, 
would it not have been proper, was it not 
necessary for him to have exposed these 
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effects— to have opposed the continuance 
of the establishment ? — ( Hear ! hear .') — 
But what if instead of being merely passive, 
it shall be found that he himself actively 
concurred in measures which he now con- 
demned ? In a newspaper of 1805, he 
(Mr. Grant) found a brief account of a 
general court, held in that year, at which 
the learned gentleman himself was almost 
the only speaker, and at that court he 
spoke in favour of the very thing which 
he now censured. The following was the 
statement given in the Times newspaper: 
— > u Yesterday a general court was held at 
the East-India House for the purpose of 
laying before the proprietors the further 
proceedings of the directors relative to the 
establishment at Hertford castle for the 
education of the young gentlemen intend- 
ed for the Company’s civil service in In- 
dia. Mr. Randle Jackson offered a few 
remarks on the institution. He wished 
the term of remaining at college to be 
three years instead of two, and those who 
passed three years at the preparatory 
school, to remain only two at college. 
The Chairman then put the question on 
the several salaries to be allowed the pro- 
fessors, which was passed unanimously.” 

He (Mr. Grant) wished to know, whe- 
ther, on this occasion, it did not appear, 
most clearly, that, instead of making any 
objection to the course pursued with re- 
spect to the college, the learned gentle- 
man had decidedly gone along with it ? 
And the directors, at that time, certainly 
had no reason to suppose that he would 
change his mind. On the 19th of July, 
when this resolution was confirmed, an 
equal degree of unanimity prevailed. The 
learned gentleman offered no opposition 
whatever to the measure. And what has 
already appeared was not to be forgotten, 
that, iu March 1806, when the motion 
for erecting a college was submitted to 
the general court, it was the learned gen- 
tleman himself who moved that resolu- 
tion — never uttering one word about re- 
ducing the establishment to a school, or 
complaining that the original plan had 
been departed from. — {Hear ! hear !) — 
How then was it that the learned gentle- 
man came now to profess opinions so 
different ? For the court would observe, 
that, during several years, nothing fell 
from the learned gentleman indicating the 
least change in his sentiments, respecting 
either the institution of a college or the 
practical effects of that institution. 

The hon. ex-director said, he now 
came to the year 1810, when the learned 
gentleman moved a resolution, commen- 
datory of the conduct of the students at 
the college. Was not the learned gentle- 
man aware, at that period, that some in- 
subordination had been before manifested ? 
u No,” said the learned gentleman, “ fot: 
though, in 1809, there was some dis- 


turbance, yet we had it not then laid be- 
fore us 1” Was this any reason why he 
should not mention what he otherwise 
knew, and was it not notorious that a 
disturbance had happened? Was there 
then any thing to hinder the learned gen- 
tleman irom taking notice of such an oc- 
currence in his speech at that time ? 

According to the sentiments he now 
declares he entertained, it would have 
been natural for him then to have at 
least observed that there were reports of 
disorders, and that he should be happy to 
hear those reports contradicted. But 
no, there was not the remotest indication 
of any latent dissatisfaction. And all 
the learned gentleman did, was to move 
an unqualified resolution of approbation 
of the proficiency of the students in that 
year 1810 ? It is allowed that no report 
from the directors, of a disorder that 
had happened a year before, was laid be- 
fore the general court. But it must be 
asked again, was there any necessity for 
the learned gentleman, knowing, as be 
says he did, that disturbances had arisen, 
to come forward, uncalled for, and move 
a resolution of approval ? — (Hear f hear f) 
— Where was his consistency in propos- 
ingla motion of thanks, knowing, as he 
declares he did, that disorder had exist- 
ed ? If he believed the occurrence of dis- 
orders, why did he not then call the col- 
lege to account, instead of proposing a 
vote of approbation ? — ( Hear ! heart ) — 
So much for the history of the forma- 
tion of this college. The learned gen- 
tleman has confidently asserted that it 
was intended to establish a school, 
and that a change in this iutention 
was the cause of all the subsequent 
evils. It is for the learned gentleman to 
shew whether any idea of forming a school 
establishment ever existed— and how far 
his conduct had comported with that idea, 
lie himself having been the person who / 
in the general court had moved resolu- 
tions sanctioning the successive measures 
of the court of diiectors for a collegiate 
institution. 

The learned gentleman had told the 
court, indeed, that he thought it his duty 
to interpose, when he heard of all those 
disorders and disturbances. How did he 
interpose? Was it by stating them, and 
demanding an inquiry into the circum- 
stances? Not in the least — he had mere- 
ly moved, without assigning any such rea- 
son as he now gives, that an annual re- 
port of the state of the college should 
be laid before the proprietors. 

Mr. R. Jackson—" Allow me to say, 
that it was on a report of the court of di- 
rectors suppressing all the circumstances 
of riot and insubordination, that I moved 
the resolution of approval. 1 read your 
report, so far, with joy, because it led me 
to believe that past errors were likely to 
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be guarded against. Nine young gentle- 
men were thanked by the court on that 
occasion ; and, I conceived, that such a 
mark of respect would operate favourably 
on others.** 

Mr. P at t Ison — The learned gentle- 
man will have an opportunity of answer- 
ing every allegation — but, at present, the 
lion* ex-director is iu possession of the 
court.’* 

Mr. R. Jackson — <( The hon. ex-direc- 
tor ought to state the circumstances fairly. 
I heard with sorrow what had gone 
abroad, relative to disturbances in the 
college, and, when I pioposed the resolu- 
tion of approval, 1 distinctly gate no- 
tice, that if those disordeis were conti- 
nued, I should move the expulsion of any 
person concerned in them, be he whose 
son he might, or however connected.” 

Mr. Grant said, that to have made a 
report of a disorder which happened a year 
before, and to have done so when all was 
quiet, reviving the memory of it, when 
there was subsequent cause for approba- 
tion, would have been highly inexpedient. 

Suppression” was an improper term to 
use, for not doing so. He did not recol- 
lect any declaration of the nature the hon. 
gentleman mentioned, but his mentioning 
it proved that he had no need of infor- 
mation from the directors. He should 
next proceed to another point which had 
been misrepresented. It was alleged by 
those gentlemen who opposed the college, 
that it was instituted chiefly with a \iew 
to instrut tion in oriental literature . This 
Ire denied. 

Mr. S. Dixon — “ With as great a de- 
sire as ever was possessed by any man to 
hear fairly wbat may be properly stated, 
I appeal to the hon. Chairman, whether 
he has not, from the commencement of 
this inquiry to the piesem moment, ad- 
mitted wanderings and deviations from 
the subject, which ought not to have been 
allowed ? The hon. ex-director ought to 
fpare the time of the proprietors as much 
as he possibly could.” 

Mr. Grant — “ I wish to do so.’* 

Mr. S. Dixon — “ It matters little whe- 
ther this or that gentleman stated what 
was erroneous in the course of the de- 
bates on this subject. The question now 
is, whether the situation of the college 
shall be inquired into by the directors ?” 

Mr. Lowndes I say, if I spoke so 
irregularly I would be called to order. 
I cannot bear such partiality.” 

The hon. Ib'.F. Elphinstone — A great 
deal of time has been taken up on this 
subject of the college. 1 had as much to 
do with it as otheis. But, without con- 
sidering what had been said by any per- 
son, as to a college or a school having 
been originally intended, if we look to 
what appears on the documents of the 
court, it will be found, that, until after 


February 1803, we never looked on the 
establishment as a college. By reading 
our own reports and resolutions, we shall 
know better what was intended, and what 
we did, at that time, than by hearing the 
opinions of gentlemen on the subject. At 
the beginning it was not considered to be 
a college but an institution for learning, 
and it went on so for months. An ar- 
rangement was afterwauls made by the 
court of directors, and they called it a 
college. From that time, the business of 
the establishment was altered.” 

Mr. Lowndes — “ This is a veiy candid 
observation.” 

Mr. Grant — “ I do not know' of any 
such circumstance.” 

The hon. IF, F. Elphinstone — u Not 
until after February 1805, will you find 
it called a college.” 

Mr. Grant — 41 If the hon. director will 
refer to the pioeeedings of the 26th of 
October, 1804, fourteen day* after the 
first meeting of the directors on this sub- 
ject, proceedings minuted at the time, 
he will find that the committee which 
then met is styled the 4< committee 
of college,” and that this is the running 
title to the proceedings of every meeting 
from that time forward. (Here Mr. Grant 
took up the book containing the proceed- 
ings of the coiumitteeof college, winch then 
lay before the directors, and pointed to the 
runuing title in verification of his state- 
ment.) 

Mr. H. Jackson— “ They there men- 
tion a head-master, not a principal .” 

Mr. Grant said, that head-master and 
principal, were synouimous. At the uni- 
versities, he believed, some of tte heads 
of colleges were called masters . The 
point, however, which lie now wished to 
illustiatc, was, whethei the college was 
intended, principally, to afford instruction 
iu the Oriental languages ? It had been 
argued, that this was almost the only, at 
least the chief end proposed by the insti- 
tution — and that this having failed, the 
whole institution had failed. Now, he 
contended, that this was not the fact. 
The Oriental studies were merely subor- 
dinate — the original plan supported this 
position. After going into a detail of all 
the prominent and principal branches of 
study, it said, towards the conclusion, 
44 there is a class of studies, strictly Ori- 
ental, which does not fall within the 
main design of this plan. But it is not 
denied, that the elements of one or two 
Oriental languages might be acquired at 
the institution with advantage.** What, 
then, did this proY’e ? Did it not shew 
that Oriental learning was merely subordi- 
nate and auxiliary to the other objects of 
the institution ? Passing over the classics 
and the various otter branches of learn- 
ing, in which so many students had been 
proficient, gentlemen had boldly asserted. 
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that the institution had failed, only be- 
cause the Oriental depat tmeut had not, as 
they were pleased to say, succeeded- To 
be sure, if these points were to be grant- 
ed, that Oriental learning was the chief 
object, and that this had failed, then the 
other conclusion at which they would fain 
arrive, that the college had failed, would 
follow. Hence, it is essential to the argu- 
ment of the hon. gentlemen to maintain 
that Oriental learning was the piimary 
design. But the learned gentleman’s mo- 
tion of 1805, says not a word of Oriental 
learning, and that the court of di- 
rectors never intended to make this a 
leading branch of study, might be further 
evinced from the language of lord Minto, 
who was at the head of the board of com- 
missioners, soon after the college was 
erected. That noble lord knew very well 
what the inteution was — and he was 
also a competent judge of the effects it 
had produced. In the course of his 
speech, as governor-general, delivered at 
the public disputation at Calcutta in 
1810, his lordship expressed himself to 
this effect “ That the system of in- 
struction adopted at Hertford, by which 
a pioficieuey in European learn iug was at- 
tained, and the elements of the Oriental 
languages were acquired , before the 
young men arrived at Fort William, ren- 
dered it unnecessary to detain them there 
so long as had been customary in the col- 
lege there.’* In 1813, his lordship says, 
alter adverting to the limited knowledge of 
the Oriental languages, acquired at Hert- 
ford, “ It is not to be concluded from 
thence that the time allotted to attend- 
ance on that institution has been unpro* 
fitably spent ; because, most wisely, in 
my opinion, the preliminary education of 
the Company’s young servants is not con- 
fined to studies merely Oriental, but, 
together with the classical instruction of 
the West (without which no English gen- 
tleman is on a level with his fellows), 1 
understand that a foundation of polite 
literature is laid, and that the door is 
opened, at least, and the pupil’s mind at- 
tracted, to the elements ot useful science, 
the seeds of which being sown, a taste 
tor intellectual exercise and enjoyment is 
implanted, which seldom fails todevelope 
and mature these first germs of know- 
ledge at the appointed season.” This 
was lord Minto’s opinion, who was first 
at the head of the board of coutroul, aud 
then of the government of India, and he 
never had varied from it. And the opi- 
nion shewed that Oriental learning only 
formed a part, and that a subordinate 
part of the general system of education at 
Hertford ; so that if Oriental literature 
had not succeeded there, though he would 
maintain that to a reasonable degree it 
had, yet the college could not with jus- 
tice be said to have failed. He should, 


however, have occasion presently to 
shew, that in this particular branch of 
learning, on which so much stress had 
been laid, there had by no means been 
such a failure as had been alleged. The 
court of directors had been severely ar- 
raigned, on account of the conduct they 
adopted relative to the college at Calcutta. 
If he were allowed to go into that sub- 
ject, he was prepared to shew that they 
weie unjustly 'blamed ou that score, and 
that the censure which was thrown on 
them diacovcied a great want of informa- 
tion ou the subject. If the whole course 
of their conduct were known, they must 
at once be acquitted. They were accused 
of ausweriug, in a parenthesis, a lumi- 
nous dispatch, written by the marquis 
Wellesley, aud consisting of eighty-nine 
paragraphs. But it was not known to the 
gentlemen who made this charge, that 
much of the answer drawn up by the 
court of directors was expunged by the 
board of controul — that moreover a great 
deal of correspondence, which did not go 
to India, had passed between the court 
and the board respecting the Calcutta 
college. There was, in the house, a folio 
volume, of which a cousideiable part was 
occupied by the correspondence which 
took place ou that occasion, wheiein the 
objections ot the diieetois were stated at 
length — and, amongst others, the prepos- 
terousness of establishing an institution 
in that part of the vvoiltl for the acquire- 
ment of European liteiature and learning. 
They also objected to that principle in the 
governor-general's plan which brought the 
writers of the other presidencies to study 
at the college of Calcutta, because it was 
too probable, that after being initiated in 
the style and habits of the most splendid 
of our establishments, the young met. 
would go back to their different inferioi 
presidencies with strong feelings of dis- 
content. Another proposition in the plan 
of the Governor-general was, that ‘it 
should be left to him to station all the 
writers sent to India at the different pre- 
sidencies, according to his discretion — oi. 
in other words, that the whole of a most 
important branch of patronage, which 
had hitherto rested exclusively with the 
directors, should be vested m the Govern- 
or-general, who might thus appoint the 
writers to Bengal or to any other presidency 
at his pleasure. What motive of public uti ■ 
lity could he urged tor this ? At that ear- 
ly stage, the young men could discover no 
peculiar fitness for one presidency or ano- 
ther. As things had been before, every 
presidency had a fair chance for receiving 
a due proportion of talents, but if, as 
was probable, the best should be selected 
for Bengal, the other two presidencies 
would suffer— and these were strong rea- 
sons against adding so greatly to the large 
patronageof the Governor-general. The 
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directors were also accused of endeavour- 
ing, by a side wind, to deprive the mar- 
quis Wellesley of tlie credit of having gi- 
ven birth to the idea of forming a col- 
lege in England. On this point he 
would say no more than the directors* re- 
port of 1804 had done. It was there 
stated that, long before the marquis Wel- 
lesley went to India, individuals of the 
court had traced the outlines of an ap- 
propriate course of education for the civil 
s«rvants of the Company. This was a fact 
of which the evideuce still existed, and 
though no adequate attempt was then 
made to carry such a system into effect, 
yet the scheme then conceived correspond- 
ed in the main features, with the plan 
subsequently adopted. But there is (said 
Mr. Grant) an objection now made to the 
principle of the college. The lion, gen- 
tleman who introduces it (Mr. Kinnaird) 
does not object to the morals of the esta- 
blishment, but to its constitution. He 
condemns legislating for education, and 
compelling attendance. He is for leaving 
it optional to parents to send their chil- 
dren to the college or not. And in sup- 
port of his objection, he quotes lord 
Grenville’s speech at the last renewal of 
the charter, in which he argued that 
the directors had gone upon quite a 
wrong principle in shutting up in one 
place the youth destined for tlie Indian ser- 
vice; that they were thus formed into 
a kind of caste, isolated from other British 
youth of their age, and from that free com- 
munication with the general establishments 
of the country which would form them to 
British sentiments and British character. 
Now, with great respect for that noble 
lord, he (Mr. Grant) found it impossible to 
concur in the sentiments he had delivered 
on that occasion , either respecting the Com- 
pany or the college ; sentiments indeed, 
which, as far as the latter object was con- 
cerned, had long since been ably answered. 

In the first place, lord Grenville’s objections 
did not go to the point only which had 
been mentioned. He wanted to take the 
government of India entirely out of the 
hands of the Company, and his proposi- 
tions respecting the education and selec - 
tion of young men for that country, rest- 
ed on this as a fundamental principle. 

He was for appropriating the benefit of 
the Indian service to the children of offi- 
cers who should have fallen in battle, or 
of those who, by other meritorious actions, 
had deserved well of their country. It 
was surely a sufficient answer to this pro- 
position to say, that such a large and va- 
luable branch of the national service ought 
not to be made hereditary in any class of 
persons — if any claim of that sort were 
to be acknowledged, it ought to be prefer- 
ably awarded to the descendants of the 
servants of the Company ; but he thought 
it obvious that those who were received 


into the service not on any ground of heredi- 
tary destination, but merely as a favour, 
were more likely to behave well, than 
those who should conceive that they only 
succeeded to that to which they had esta- 
blished pretensions. Lord Grenville also 
held that the servants destined for India 
should be educated at the public establish- 
ments of the country. But at the great 
schools they would learn only the classics, 
at the universities the course of study 
would keep them too long in England. 
The Company’s college was intended to 
give them the elements of liberal learning 
at an age early euough for entering on their 
Indian career. And at that college, with 
the small exception of two or three Ori- 
ental languages, what was there of India 
or of caste ? Were not all the teachers, 
the pupils, and the whole system English ? 
And in the midst of English scenes, and 
an English population, what could they 
learn in the course of two or three years, 
that should serve to detach them from 
their own country ? But time had pro- 
vided an answer to lord Grenville’s objec- 
tion before it came forward, which was 
not till seven or eight years after the col- 
lege had been established. It deserved to 
be remarked, too, that the constitu- 
tion of the college had been approved 
of by the administration of which 
Lord Grenville formed a part, one 
member whereof was president of the 
board of control. But the objection of 
compelling attendance may be answered 
in few words : as long as a student placed 
at the college shall be exposed, and justly 
exposed, during a course of two years, to 
the hazard of losing his appointment by 
misconduct of various kinds, scarcely any 
parent will of choice send him to that in- 
stitution. He will prefer to a continual 
probation, the one risk of his being re- 
jected on a concluding examination. 
This, however, was the mode which the 
hou. gentlemen who opposed the college, 
would substitute for a course of study 
and attendauce there ; and by such a sub- 
stitution would in effect subvert that 
establishment. They were for leav- 
ing it to the parents and friends of 
the youths intended for India, to care 
for their education, on condition only 
that when they were brought to be 
passed for that country, they should be 
subjected to the test of a proper exami- 
nation by competent judges as to their 
proficiency in the prescribed learning. 
With reference to this idea, he begged 
leave to state one fact which had relation, 
to the education of the military ser- 
vants of the Company. As to the semi- 
nary instituted for that branch of the ser- 
vice, much had been said, and he by no 
means wished to disparage what had been 
done there. But the gentlemen who en- 
tered into a comparison of the two esiai- 
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blishments, did not appear to be aware of 
the differences which existed between 
them. The young men who went to Ad- 
discombe, were usually of a class of so- 
ciety, which if equally respectable, had 
less interest, and there foie less preten- 
sions, and this influenced the conduct of 
their children. {Hear! hear!) They 
hence demeaned themselves with more 
submission and propriety. [Hear! hear !) 
They were besides uuder military subor- 
dination, from the moment they entered 
the seminary — and had a much smaller 
scope of education to attend to than the 
students at Hertford, which made their pro - 
gress easier. The young men at Hertford, 
on the other hand, had too long possess- 
ed an idea that the situations which great 
interest acquired for them would be se- 
cured to them ; that they were destined 
to India, and must go there at all events, 
whatever disagreeablecircumstances might 
occur at the college ; and such a prepos- 
session was very likely to make them neg- 
ligent and disobedient. The directors, 
to root out this pernicious idea, had at 
length exercised a great act of self de- 
nial — they had given the power of retain- 
ing students in the college, entirely out of 
their own hands, and placed the power of 
expulsion wholly in the hands of the 
professors, that the students might no 
longer be buoyed up with any hope of the 
interposition of patronage. {Hear! hear!) 
But to return to the idea of a test. 
There was a time when the Company had 
a system, in the nature of a test. Their 
military servants, at first educated at Wool- 
wich, were afterwards left to private edu- 
cation, subject to the subsequent exami- 
nation of some of the professors there, 
by whom they were either attested or 
rejected. What was the consequence? 
The Company found this mode so ineffi- 
cient — the young men were so often turn- 
ed back — they so frequently failed in 
manifesting the proper degree of pro- 
ficiency — that it was judged necessary to 
establish a military institution of their 
own. Here was an example of private 
examination and a test, which did not 
answer the purpose sought to be effected ; 
and this was the consequence, a military 
seminary was formed. 

The hon. ex-director here wished briefly 
to advert to another point, suggested by 
what occurred in the speeches delivered 
by the opponents of the college. It was, 
he observed, most unjust to speak of dis- 
turbances, which were only occasional, 
and excited by a part, perhaps a small 
part, of the students, as if disorder and 
insubordination were the common and 
general practice, the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the whole establishment. It was 
not just thus to extend the offences of 
some individuals to the whole body, and 
hence to stamp the geueral character of 


the place. It was from this kind of 
licence that the most sweeping accusations 
had been advanced. Accusations so 
unmeasured, that they might cover ex- 
cesses of the most criminal kind, vice the 
most flagitious. 

Mr. R. Jackson. — “ It is a foul calum- 
ny, let it come from whatever quarter it 
may. The mention of peculiar vice , with 
whomsoever it originated, whether it ap- 
peared in this paper or that, is a scanda- 
lous misrepresentation, — and it is charity 
in the hon. ex -director to bring it forward, 
that it may meet with the scorn and ab- 
horrence it deserves. Such an accusation 
is foreign from my mind and heart ; and 
I am sure it is equally a stranger to those 
of my hon. friends. The young men have 
been charged with insurrection and insu- 
bordination, with disorder and irregu- 
larity, but with nothing more.” 

Mr. Grant said, the way in which their 
irregularities were mentioned was cal- 
culated to produce a very ill effect out of 
doors. Gross vices were imputed to them 
by one gentleman, frightful vices by ano- 
ther, — and a third had stated, that, if 
lie were provoked, “ he would disclose 
such offences as must shew that he had 
a peep behind the curtain, as well as the 
directors.” Such loose statements open- 
ed the door for suspicion in the minds of 
others, though the learned gentleman and 
his friends might not feci any. He called 
the attention of the proprietors in general 
to those statements. They would ex- 
amine them fairly, — for, he conceived, 
they were more candid than those per- 
sons who opposed a few instances of in- 
subordination to general good order and 
propriety. {Hear ! hear !) The marked 
errors of those youths (and here he spoke 
but of a part of the student*) were 
only of that description. They had, in 
those respects, been blameable to a cer- 
tain extent. But the atrocioug vices, and 
other heinous charges, which had been 
insinuated against them, were insinuated 
without any shew of foundation. And to 
what did the offences of which they really 
appeared to be particularly guilty amount ? 
They amounted to nothing more than a 
want of subordination to the rulers of the 
college, which sometimes had assumed 
the character of riots, tending to revolt; 
These were the offences from which all 
those monstrous charges arose. Let the 
court examine the extent to which in- 
subordination had gone in the course of 
eleven years. Five instancesof disturbance 
had, during that period, occurred in the 
college. He would not inquire whether 
these instances were more or fewer than 
happened in other institutions, in the 
same length of time. Were they less, he 
would not attempt, on any ground of 
that sort, to excuse them. No man could 
possibly lament those scenes of disorder 
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which had occurred more than he did. 
Bnt when gentlemen endeavoured to 
swell the catalogue of offence**, when 
their representations were likely so to 
prejudice the public mind, that it might 
receive, as Hue, almost any unfavourable 
statement relative to the young men, — it 
was right to declare precisely what the 
nature of their offences had been. It was 
insubordination, disobedience or disres- 
pect to authority — which, however, never 
extended to the whole college. In some 
instances, very few of the students were 
implicated, — and in those of the greatest 
magnitude, not one half of them. Those 
things ought to be publickly mentioned ; 
and when gentlemen heaul them, they 
would, he hoped, regret that they had 
advanced general sweeping accusations 
which could not be borne out by facts. 

Mr. Lowndes * — “ We arc charged with 
violent misrepresentation. But if we 
have misrepresented any thing, it has been 
caused by the keeping back the necessary 
papers from us ; if the di lectors came foi- 
ward manfully with the papers, we should 
not have fallen into error.” 

Mr. Grant wished to state to the court 
the number of students implicated in some 
of those disturbances, in that which oc- 
curred in 1808, out of eighty students, 
thirteen were concerned ; six of these 
were expelled, and four were rusticated. 
In 1810, the number of students impli- 
cated in the disturbance was twenty ; and 
in 1811, out of eighty students, tliirly- 
uine were complained of. 

Mr. Lowndes . — “ Was there any gun 
fired on that occasion?” — [Cries of Or- 
der !) 

Mr* Grant requested the lion, proprie- 
tor would permit him to proceed without 
■interruption. In the disturbance which 
occurred in May I81o, about twenty of 
the young men were concerned — and, in 
that whieb^ occurred in November last, 
about the same number. On this state- 
ment it was unnecessary to comment. 
The hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) had 
Stated a case, on' the authority of a father, 
whose son had been at the college, which 
he settmed to think, proved, beyond a 
doubt* tte evil nature of the institution. 
There never was a case in which facts 
Were more grossly perverted — never one in 
which the i ns titutionhadbeen more ground- 
lessly calumniated, or stood more clear, 
than that which the hon. proprietor had 
thought proper to introduce. He (Mr. 
Grant) would not go faither into this mat- 
ter ; he wished not to wound any man’s 
feelings by exposing his private family 
affairs, but he believed the nature of the 
case in question was now pretty well un- 
derstood. In adverting to the disorders 
Which had happened at the college, it 
would be proper to consider also the diffi- 
culties with which that institution had to 


eontend. He would beg leave to notice 
some of them. There had been a rooted 
idea in the minds of the young men, that, 
being destined to India by the patronage of 
the directors, they wcie sure of going 
there, whatever might happen at college. 
They were hence less careful of their con- 
duct than they would have been if no such 
confidence had existed. But there weie 
others who did not wish to go to India. 
Their parents had cbosen that destination 
for them, and sent them to college against 
their will. They, of course, did not enter 
with satisfaction into the studies of the 
place. Perhaps they did not contem- 
plate a removal from it with any appre- 
hension, and might be hence active in in- 
citing others to idleness and refractoiy 
conduct. It may he also true, that too 
much forbearance had been shown to- 
wards the students in the earlier stages of 
the institution, and this might have for- 
tified their preconceived notions of final 
impunity. The causes of this apparent 
remissness of discipline, need not to be 
particulaily gone into now, but one was 
the difficulty of discovering the indivi- 
duals concerned in disorderly proceedings, 
A false notion of honour was carried so 
far among the students, that no one would 
assert his own innocence, lest this by con- 
sequence should lead to the detection of 
the guilty. Another cause that had ope- 
latcd to produce an mipioper spiritamong 
the students, was the imprudent prac- 
tice of many parents or relatives in giving 
them too much money for pocket expen- 
ditiue. The court of directois had done 
even thing in their power to guard against 
this evil. They had regulated the amount 
of pocket money to be allowed, and had 
warned and icqncsted p.ueuts and li lends 
to contemn to the i emulations ; but still it 
was notorious that many young men were 
hugely supplied with money, and the con- 
quences weie mischievous in various ways. 
To furnish students with a superfluous 
stock of money, was, in fact, to excite 
them to devise means of spendiug it — to 
employ their thoughts and time to that 
end — to lead to inattention and remiss - 
ness in their studies, to encourage habits 
of idleness and dissipation, to set an ill 
example to the more sober and prudent, 
and make them ashamed of a strict eco- 
nomy. Here was a train of evils for 
which indiscreet parents and triends were 
themselves responsible. Could they won- 
der if their children and relatives, so im- 
prudently excited, failed to shew good or- 
der and proficiency ? The college, and the 
friends of the students in general, had 
great reason to complain of such persons, 
and it was earnestly to be wished that this 
evil should be at length corrected. 

Another ground of objection taken by 
the learned gentleman and his friends, 
was, the nature of some of the statutes 
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enacted for the government of the college. 
But on this head, although he (Mr. 
Gram) did not adopt their views upon it, 
he thought it unnecessary to say much: 
he was most concerned at present about 
tlie being and usefulness of the institu- 
tion. The hon . gentlemen had declaimed 
against some of the statutes, as if they 
were of the essence of it. But there was 
a clear distinction between the nature 
and fundamental principles of that in- 
stitution, and the regulations adopted 
for the conduct of it. The latter must be 
made liable to alteration — they were to be 
subjected to the test of experience — opi- 
nions might differ about them, and tliey 
migbt.be modified as circumstances should 
appear to require. They were by no 
means a permanent part of the institu- 
tion, and differences and changes might 
take place respecting them without pro- 
perly bringing the institution itself at all 
into question. 

He should now offer a few words on ano- 
ther topic, which the learned gentleman 
had dilated on at great length— he alluded 
to the instruction given at the college, and 
the course of studies pursued there. A11 
that had been said, on this head, particu- 
larly by the learned gentleman, proceeded 
from a perversion of the candid reports of 
the college council, in one of these re- 
ports it was set forth — “ That the condi- 
tion of the Europeau literature was not 
quite so favourable; the importance of 
the Classical and mathematical branches 
not appearing to he so highly appreciated 
by the generality of the students as it had 
been in some former periods.” This was 
a candid report made to the court of di- 
rectors— a confidential report of the state 
of the college. But the learned gentle- 
man had been pleased to make the follow- 
ing comment upon it. It will speak for 
itself. “ This,” said be, “ was a pretty 
specimen of subordination and docility. 
It was here admitted that the students 
were the masters. They were to select 
the branches of literature, which it was 
proper to study— they, not their tutors, 
were to appreciate the value of different 
kinds of learning ; and, when a young 
gentleman found the study of Greek and 
Latin to be a bore, he had only to put on 
his cap and gown, and stroll into Hert- 
ford in search of society.” Every one 
must see that this is a violent and outrage- 
ous distortion of asimplefact, of an ordi- 
nary nature, to be met with occasionally 
in all places of learning, and that it is in- 
capable of yielding anycoloor to the mean- 
ing strained from it by the learned gentle- 
man. What did the statement of thecol- 
lege council amount to but this: that, .com- 
pared with some former periods of the col- 
lege, there appear ed to be rather an abate- 
ment iu the importance and value attached 
by the students to certain branches of 
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learning? And may not fluctuations of 
this kind be reckoned upon in all colleges ? 
In the succession of students, can it be ex- 
pected, that the same degree of taste shall 
always appear for the same thing ? Is not 
a diversity in this respect to be looked for 
among contemporaries? Some will na- 
turally pay more attention, some less 
to particular branches of learning. 
In one year, mathematics may be most 
successfully cultivated ^ perhaps in the 
very next, the display of taste aud talent 
may be greater in classical literature. To 
discover this need occasion no surprise, 
though doubtless it will always be the 
business of the teachers to keep np a pro- 
per regard to the different branches of 
study. Time prevented him from going 
at length into this subject, but he wished 
briefly to advert to the number of lec- 
tures delivered In the college. The learn- 
ed gentleman asserted that the professors 
gave but two lectures a week. The num- 
ber of lectures given to classes and subdi- 
visions of classes, was, in all, seventy in 
the course of the week. 

Mr. Hume — “ Is that the system of the 
past year, or of the present ? ” 

Mr. Grant said, that was the number 
given at present ; hut the reports of 1809 
and of 1816 were to the same effect. 
The following extract of informatiou re- 
ceived from the college states this fact. 
The number of public lectures given to 
classes, and to subdivisions of classes, 
at this term by the principal, professors, 
assistant professors, and native teachers, 
in the courseof the week, isin ail serenty, 
each lasting one hour, and given in the 
mornings, so that each student in the 
college lias at least two such lectures eve- 
ry day, besides lectures in those depart- 
ments where private instruction is parti- 
cularly wanted, such as the oriental and 
the junior mathematical ; that is given to 
individual students throughout the week, 
both in mornings and evenings. Mr. Ha- 
milton, for instance, devotes fiom twenty 
to thirty hours in a week to their private 
lessons ; Mr. Glyn from twenty to thirty 
hours ; Mr. Walter several hours, Ac. 
Independent of these lectures, and other 
private instructions, were those given by 
the masters. M. de Eoligny gives lessons 
w hich occupy fifteen hours in the evenings 
of each week ; Mr. Medland, the drawing- 
master, in the forenoon and afternoon five 
hours. The Moonshee also readiest the 
junior students Persian writing, an boor 
each day for three days, and the stu- 
dents of the second term for two days. 

Mr. Hume — “ If the hon. ex-director 
is allowed to read documents, which 
others have not had an opportunity of 
seeing, I hope he will caase them to be 
laid before the court, for the information 
of all." 

Voi. IV. 2 O 
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Mr. Grant — “ This is a piivate paper 
which I have procured for uiysclf.** 

Mr. Nowell — “ The lion, ex-director 
has gone beyond the bounds prescribed to 
him. When are we to expect that his 
speech will be ended ?” 

Mr. Grant — “ I have nearly finished 
what 1 mean to say.” 

The Chairman — “ I think a latitude 
has been taken by my hon. friend — but I 
rather believe, that such latitude was 
granted by the proceedings of the last gene- 
ral court ; and the general consent on this 
occasion to hear my hon. friend, shews 
that I have placed a right construction ou 
the intention of the former court. There 
will be no nicety manifested towards other 
hon. gentlemen who may wish to explain.” 

Mr. Nowell — “ I don't \v ish to inter- 
rupt the hon. ex- director— who, in many 
respects, stands veiy high in the estima- 
tion of gentlemen ou this side of the bar. 
I am willing, therefore, to give him every 
reasonable opportunity for explanation. 
But if he goes on beyond those bounds 
which are admitted, in other deliberative 
assemblies, on similar occasions, I must 
object to it.” 

Mr. Grant proceeded. — He now wished 
to make a few observations on a point, on 
which a great deal had been stated by the 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) in the speech 
he delivered at the last court. Speaking 
jespecting the proficiency of the students, 
he observed, that be they well or ill- qua- 
lified for admission into the college, it 
mattered not— they procured a certificate, 
and were sure to be admitted. This, 
however, was not the case. Several in- 
stances had occurred of sending back 
young men who were not properly quali- 
fied. An instance of this kind had occurred 
recently. The late president of the board 
of control bad a nephew, who wa* placed 
precisely in that unpleasant situation. 

But,” said the hon. pioprietor, “ the 
professors are obliged to give a certificate 
of proficiency, and the task is too grate- 
ful a one to be left unperformed, even if 
the young men are deficient.” Neither 
was this the fact. It was optional with 
the professors to give a certificate, or to 
withhold it ; and he undoubtedly believed, 
looking to the honor and respectability 
of their character, collectively and indivi- 
dually, that they would not hesitate to 
refuse it, when circumstances called for 
such an unpleasant exercise of their pow- 
er. The ieai ned gentleman and his friends 
had employed a great deal of pains to dis- 
parage the literature of thecoilege, taking 
for their standard the Oriental languages. 
Now, he had shewn, that to ghe in- 
struction in Oiiental learning, was not 
the original object nor main design of 
the college. It was merely a subordinate 
part of the plan. It suited the argu- 
ment of the hon. gentlemen, indeed. 


as he had before observed, to main- 
tain the contrary, because if Oriental 
learning was the chief object, and this 
object had failed, then it would follow, 
according to their allegation, that the de- 
sign of the institution had not succeeded. 
But the nature of the thing, as well as 
the fact, is against them. The Company 
did not expect, and could not expect, 
that the Oriental languages would be 
taught in England, half so successfully 
or beneficially as in India, where those 
languages were vernacular — the living 
languages of a vast population. The 
Oriental branch of learning at Hertford, 
is only one out of many and professedly 
subordinate ; never intended to go to any 
high degree of perfection, though many 
students had proceeded so far in it, as to 
lay the foundation of easier and more ra- 
pid advancement to pertection afterwards 
in India, and this, in fact, was all that 
was requisite ; but the lion, gentlemen 
making their attack here, left all the 
other more essential studies of the col- 
lege quite out of sight. It was proved, 
however, from a variety of documents, 
that the general proficiency of the young 
men, in the different branches of learning, 
was such as, in a very material degree, to 
answer the design of the institution. — 
(Hear / hear ! from Mr. Hume.) He 
(Mr. Grant) was sure be stated the fact — • 
and the hon. gentleman might cry “ hear, 
hear,” but it would avail nothing: facts? 
and evidences were against him, and the 
half-yearly examinations of the professors* 
in particular, afforded solid and satisfac- 
tory proof of the high attainments of 
many of the young men. Concerning the 
nature of those examinations, he should 
now beg leave to read some explanation 
from the same paper to which he had re- 
feri ed before : — 

“ They are nearly of the same nature 
as those in the first rate colleges at Cam- 
bridge, from whence they were partly bor- 
rowed, with some adaptation to the dif- 
ference of circumstances. In the Orien- 
tal department they are carried on partly 
viva voce , partly on paper by the Oriental 
visitor and professors conjointly, and last 
generally one whole week each term. In 
the European departments, the professor 
prepares a paper of questions relating to 
the subject of his lectures during the 
term, and embracing their most material 
points, but still not precisely known to 
the students beforehand, nor to be an- 
swered with any certainty, without pre- 
paring the whole portion read by the pro- 
fessor. In classics, for instance, pieces of 
Greek and Latin are selected from the 
whole that has been construed at lectures, 
but the students cannot conjecture what 
pieces . These are accompanied with 
questions upon collateral subjects in his- 
tory, customs, &c. So in Mr. Maltha 
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department, and in mathematics, &c. a 
certain number of questions are selected 
by the professor out of all that bear upon 
the prdpositions that have been explained 
that term. And this selection, written 
or privately printed, is laid before each 
student of a class, in a room where 
they are seated separately under the in- 
spection of the professor, with nothing 
but pen, ink, and paper before them. 
The room is open to the principal and 
other professors. The questions are 
handed to them. Each professor ex- 
amining at leisure the papers which 
are written, makes a numerical list of 
merit and submits it to the whole body 
of the college council, where the order of 
the whole is settled according to rules laid 
down in the statutes— -rules conti ived to 
promote exertion in all departments, and 
to prevent the election of one and neglect 
of the rest, which has been unjustly at- 
tributed to our system. The printed 
questions are required to be given back to 
us, and are preserved. Some of the best 
apswers are preserved by some professors.” 

ts But,” said the hon. pioprietor, 
** we cannot depend upon these. The 
professors are reporting for themselves. 
We ought to have some other test.” He 
(Mr. Grant) believed that such a test was 
not called for in any literary Institution in 
the kingdom. He believed the testimony of 
the college in which a young man studies 
at the uni vers i ties, and of the masters them- 
selves of the different great public schools, 
were decisive as to the merits of their 
Students and scholars. The examinations 
at Hertford would appear, from what he 
bad read, to be most strict. Many of the 
answers of the young men, which were 
drawn up with singular ability, were in 
existence; they could be inspected ; and 
therefore, it was unnecessary for him to 
occupy the time of the court by expatiating 
ou them. He had no doubt whatever of the 
veracity of the reports made to the court by 
the professors — and the proprietors could 
form a judgment of the general good con- 
duct of the young men, from the statement 
of lord Minto, which had been so often no- 
ticed. (His Discourse to the Calcutta 
College 1810, pages 35 to 38.) Instances 
bad been before the court, of gentlemen* 
who had been educated in the college, 
coming forward and acknowledging the 
obligations which they owed to the ex- 
cellent system adopted there. “ Oh,” it 
was said, “ there are but f a few indivi- 
duals.” That was true— but they came 
uncalled for in the way of private cor- 
respondence. Had there been the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forth more, it cannot 
be doubted the number would have been 
greater ; and even two or three credible 
witnesses would go a great way in sup- 
porting a case. When the testimony of 
ford Minto (who spoke in the highest 


terms of the correct conduct of the young 
men in India, and of the value of the* 
Hertford institution) was mentioned, 
there was an endeavour to weaken it, by 
saying, that as all the young men at the 
Calcutta college had come from Hertford, 
no comparison could be instituted between 
them and others, who were educated 
elsewhere. There were, however, young 
men at the Calcutta college, when lord Min- 
to’s opinion was given, who had never been 
at Hertford* and, therefore, an opportunity 
did exist for making a comparison. But, 
even if there wefe no young men of that 
description at the Calcutta college, the 
Governor-general had an opportunity of 
comparing those who came from Hertford 
with other writers of the Presidency, who 
had never been at the home college. Still, 
however, in order to do away the effect 
of lord Min to’s testimony, it was asserted 
that the young men who went out since 
the institution of the Hertford college, 
w ere farther advanced in years than those 
who had before gone to India. This was 
a mere assumption, without foundation, 
like many other things that had been 
broached. — (Hear ! hear ! from Mr* 
Hume .) — The hon. ex-director wished the 
hon. gentleman would hear him, and he 
would shew why it was an assumption. 
Ten years betore the* establishment of the 
Hertford college, the average age of those 
who went out to India was eigh- 
teen, and the average age of those who 
proceeded there in the last ten years, 
since the establishment of the college, 
was the same. It was therefore clear 
that the argument founded on the differ- 
ence of age was fallacious. It is further* 
to be observed as a thing perfectly certain, 
that the residence of the students in the 
Calcutta college, has in many instances 
been much abridged by the previous stu- 
dies at Hertford. In addition to this, it 
should be observed, that those young men, 
who, while at Hertford, were distinguish- 
ed for their abilities and industry, were 
now in general, equally distinguished in 
India, by being preferred to the chief of 
those stations to which the rank they had 
attained was eligible. He had a very de- 
tailed list of appointments before him, 
which fully established this fact. He 
would however abstain from going into 
these particulars, but he might be per- 
mitted to mention an authority much 
nearer home. It was the testimony of a 
most respectable individual, Mr. Young, 
professor ot the Greek language at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. That gentleman took 
occasion, in a letter he bad recently written 
to an officer of the house respecting some* 
payment on account of his sou a student 
at Hertford, to speak of the college m 
“ a most useful seminary,” and of “ the 
great advantages bis son hag enjoj ed a« a 
student at that institution as al«n to 
2 0 2 
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express M his gratitude, and most full ac- 
quiescence in the college regulations re- 
ferred to” This came from a man who 
was himself a professor at an university, 
and might be reckoned no incompetent 
judge in such a case. The court would not 
fail to remark the terms in which he had 
acknowledged the benefits his son had re- 
ceived from this calumniated institution. 

1 would now, said Mr. Grant, conclude 
With some observation ©o the nature of the 
motion beforetbecourt. Thehon. members 
who bring it forward, profess that their 
object is inquiry— -but after all that has 
been said by them in precetfing debates, 
after the attacks which they have made 
upon the institution, the government and 
effects of the college, can any one doubt 
that the motion proceeds upon the idea 
of criminality, and the propriety of 
abolishing the college, or introducing 
such alterations as to amount nearly 
to the same thing? I object to the 
motion, because the propositions con- 
tained in it go to condemn the college 
before trial. I object, also, because the 
motion assumes that thecourt of directors 
have not been attentive to the nature and 
interests of the institution. There was no- 
thing advanced to justify such an assump- 
tion. “ But,” said the hou. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) ** you refuse papers, on 
wluch I could make out my case, yet you 
condemn us." Certainly papers were pro- 
perly refused, because the demand for 
them was so made as to be an act 
of condemnation, condemnation in the 
form of inquiry, and before inquiry had 
takeu place. To this the court of direc- 
tors did right not to accede. Had there 
been a proposition merely for inquiry, 
and had the hon. gentlemen come for- 
ward in the first instance not as accusers, 
but simply to propose an inquiry upon 
the ground of rumours alleged to be in 
circulation to the injury of the college, 
I should have felt myself bound to give 
that proposition a very different conside- 
ration. But when the hon. gentlemen set 
out with violent accusations and crimina- 
tion, and then propose to make inquiry, 
I must disapprove a proceeding so con- 
ducted. After beginning with condem- 
nation, what hope was there that the 
subject would receive a temperate and 
candid consideration ? It is true a mo- 
tion is made to refer the question to the 
court of directors themselves ; but it is 
still a motion which conveys condemna- 
tion in the very terms of it, and in effect 
a censure upon the directors themselves. 
The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) says, 
that I am against all iuquiry— that we 
are afraid of taking the sense of the pro- 
prietors 1 No. But wc cannot sanction a 
motion which, under the guise of seeking 
inquiry, condemns before inquiry. The 
prescat proceeding cannot be considered vis 


really aiming at a candid investigation of a 
case on which no judgment has as yet been 
passed. It evidently indicates a determi- 
nation already entertained to pull down 
the institution ; and to any measure 
which has this tendency it cannot be ex- 
pected of me that I should give any assist- 
ance. These very debates, which have 
been so unreasonably introduced, and so 
long protracted iu this house, have pro - 
duced and must produce the most in- 
jurious effects. It is preposterous and 
unjust to introduce them at a time when 
the college is in a state of tranquillity. 
What can be more proper than that it 
should be allowed to- go ©n in peace and 
good order ? — (Hear l heart from the 
supporter* of the question )— I must re- 
port, “ in peace and good order.” It has 
been iu that state for the last fifteen 
months, and it should in all reason and in 
decency be permitted to continue so, in- 
stead of being exposed by the agitations 
iu this court to new excitements to com- 
motion and insubordination. On these 
grounds, after thanking the court of pro- 
prietors for the indulgence they have 
shewn me iu listening to this lengthened 
explanation, I shall conclude by repeating 
my cordial determination to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. Pattison began by stating, he trust- 
ed he should be permitted to make a. few 
observations upon the question, as it now 
appeared before the court. He should 
not rise upon the present occasion, if his 
opinion respecting this institution went 
the whole length of that of the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last. He professed, 
however, to entertain a very high opinion 
of the institution, but not so unqualified 
a one as that which was entertained by 
many of its defenders. He considered it 
to have been eminently useful in the in- 
struction of young men in liberal and 
classical learning, and in initiating them 
in the principles of the oriental languages. 
He conceived, however, on the other 
hand, that it had not been quite so effi- 
cient on the score of discipline. He was 
perfectly aware that his abilities were not 
adequate to the management of this ques- 
tion ; but with the opinion that he had 
delivered when the subject was first agi- 
tated, he thought it due to himself that 
the question should not be decided with- 
out his being allowed to trespass upon the 
attention of the court for a few minutes. 
When he said for a few minutes, he was 
afraid that he should do as others had done, 
audgo a little further; but he assured the 
court he would be as short as be could - 
On his first entrance into the direction, 
he confessed that he had felt a degree of 
indifference respecting the college, be- 
cause he conceived that the object of in- 
structing young men for India might have 
been attained without any such institu- 
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tion. He conceived that the plan of 
Marquis Wellesley might have been pro- 
ductive of greater advantages. In oppo- 
sition, however, to these notions, there 
were the recorded opinions of the court 
of directors, of the board of control, 
and of this court of proprietors, directly 
the other way. They had all concurred 
in the propriety of establishing this insti- 
tution. He must therefore consider 
that any attempt to put the college down, 
without establishing the strongest and 
most irrefragable proofs that there were 
incorrigible disorders and mischiefs in 
the institution to the extent which the 
bon. gentleman who brought forward this 
motion had stated, should be wholly dis- 
couraged. He must assert, that unless 
they could clearly and distinctly prove 
the truth of the assertions which they 
had advanced, they must go out of court 
with their case not proven, and the in- 
stitution must be suffered to remain with 
some of its imperfections on its head, 
which, however, he trusted would be de- 
creased by some proper regulations. He 
himself had been so indifferent to this in- 
stitution, that although, in the course of 
his duty, some share in its management 
fell to him as one of the body of directors, 
yet he had constantly refused to be oue of 
the committee of college ; and lie would 
{State his reasons for refusing to become 
one of that committee. His reason might 
appear ludicrous, but he would use it, as 
it answered his purpose of furnishing a 
good argument. He remembered the old 
proverb “ that too many cooks spoiled 
the porridge.” He saw a great many 
cooks about Hertford college, very anxious 
to put in their spoons to endeavour to 
improve the mixture. He saw another 
*et in Leadenhali-street, and another in 
Downing-6treet, engaged in this cookery, 
and not having any particular academi- 
cal talents himself, he thought it better 
to keep aloof, and to leave the mess to 
those gentlemen who were willing to as- 
sist ill pieparing it. With these opinions, 
he conceived that the admission of even 
one more into this boily of cooks, or as 
they weie called in French artistes , 
would have been productive of mischief 
instead of advantage ; because in pro- 
portion as the number of cooks was in- 
creased, in that proportion was there a 
risk that the broth would be spoiled - and 
he did conceive, that if the doors of this 
academical kitchen were thrown open, 
aD(l the body of this court were permitted 
to assist in the cooking and coirecting of 
this institution, it would be the most un- 
palatable and indigestible hotchpotch 
that ever was concerted . On a former 
occasion, when the agitation of this 
question was first proposed, ke was hos- 
tile to it, because he considered that the 
college was going on ujl, fiom f hc re- 


ports of the professors and of the college 
committee, and from other obvious 
causes : and he opposed the bringing for- 
ward the college papers, on the motion of 
the hon. gentleman (Mr- Hume), because 
he did not think the subject ought to be 
entertained by so very numerous a bod/. 
The duty of superintending the conceras 
of the college having been delegated to 
the court of directors by the proprietors, 
and that power having been sanctioned 
by the authority of an act of parliament, 
he considered that the details of the state 
and management of this institution were 
better where they were. He also thought 
that an institution founded upon such 
honorable principles as those upon which 
the East- India college was fonnded, was 
not to be put in dauger of being shaken 
by the assertions of a few individuals, 
unsupported by any other facts than those 
which were notorious to all mankind. 
The facts of three rebellions having taken 
place were unfortunately too true, bat, 
at the same time, they were quite notori- 
ous ; and he must confess that when the 
hon. and learned gentleman, ami the hon. 
gentleman who sat beside him, proposed 
to bring forward important facts which 
were unknown to the court, he had wait- 
ed with breathless anxiety for the pro- 
duction of their budget: but, strange to 
say, his expectations were totally disap- 
pointed, for no such facts had been 
brought forward. He objected to the 
motion of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, brought forward under such circum- 
stances ; because he considered that the 
adoption of it amounted to no less than 
the admission of articles of impeachment 
against the college, against the profes- 
sors, and against the court of di lectors. 
Indeed the whole scope ami object of the 
motion had been truly explained by the 
appropriate quotation of the IiOO. gentle- 
man, Mr. Kinnaird, who, in three words, 
bad defined the object of tne motion. 
The quotation of that hon. gentleman 
was, “ Delenda cst Carthago ,” which, 
in plain Kngli«h, meant nothing more 
nor less than “ down with the college. ” 
He objected to the motion, also, because 
it was the most extraordinary one lie had 
ever heard propounded. It was a mon- 
ster with five heads — a species of llydin 
— one head destroyed another sprouted, 
and the court did not know where tohitit. 
The fir^t and second proposition went to 
question whether the college had answered 
the intended purpose: the third inquired 
whether a school would not do better; 
the fourth suggested a plan of general 
education in preference, and i iquircd 
whether as a matter of economy i. ; would 
not be prudent to give up the colie $e alto- 
gether: and the fifth was, wlie; ber t 
wa-* not better to remove the r ii lit ary 
school at Addtscombe to Haile. N'.iry ? 
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Now what would be the natural effect of 
having such a motion as this referred to 
the court of directors? There might be 
some gentlemen of the direction in favor 
of a school; some for general education; 
others might have a military bias, and 
think a military education was of more 
consequence than all others. It was ob- 
vious that the intention of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, in making this motion, 
was nothing more nor less than to divide 
the court of directors, and to endeavour 
to produce from them such a report as 
might give him an opportunity of again 
discussing this subject in the general 
court. It never could be believed that 
the court of directors would be una- 
nimous upon such a jumble of proposi- 
tions. At all events, it was well known 
they could not be unanimous in favour 
of the college. There was no doubt that 
conflicting opinions would be entertained 
upon the subject : and in such a state of 
things, the hon. and learned gentleman 
would most probably call for a report of 
the name of each director who divided 
upon each question, and then he would 
endeavour, upon the old maxim divide et 
impera , to divide the court of directors 
avainst itself. This undoubtedly was 
the main object of the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s motion. For it was not to 
be expected that a report in favour of the 
college from the court of directors, could 
do away opinions so decidedly hostile to 
it. But he begged leave to say, and he 
hoped the hon. aud learned gentleman 
would believe him, that although they 
had had occasionally some sparrings, he 
sincerely wished it to he thought that he 
only meant to spar with his gloves on. 
In all events, he hoped he should avoid 
all personal observations. The hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Hume) had stood up in a very 
extraordinary manner to defend the con- 
duct of his lion, and learned colleague, 
hut really it appeared to him (Mi. Patti- 
son) that the hon. gentleman might have 
been better employed in defending him- 
self ; because the strongest language that 
had been used by his learned colleague 
did not couie up to that of the lion, gen- 
tleman himself. The hon. gentleman, 
however, had adopted a very siugular 
mode of defending the language he and 
his learned colleague had adopted ; lan- 
guage which the hon. gentleman was 
pleased to qualify by the modest name of 
“ doubt t.” But such doubts as those of 
the hon. gentleman he (Mr. P.) never 
heaid of beloie. To him it seemed that 
the hon. gentleman'** Mepticism was even 
stiongef than that of Ins celebiated pro- 
genitor and namesake, David Hume. In 
this ca>e, what wete the woids of the 
hon. gentleman's ii doubts ?” Why an 
assertion that “ the establishment of 
Hertford college had pioduced iuanj indi- 


viduals who were totally destitute of the 
principles of honor or honesty ; who 
were without any knowledge of the es- 
sential parts of the British constitution; 
whose habits were not fixed ; and, in short, 
men who would be considered as only half 
Englishmen." These are the precise 
words of the hon. gentleman’s doubts , 
and these are the imputations east upoo 
the young men of Hertford College. If 
they were engaged in any juvenile squab- 
ble or broil, they were to be stigmatized 
by these gross imputations : and if they 
were guilty of any act such as would be 
considered venial in a schoolboy, they 
were to be Frenchified, ami stigmatized as 
only half-Englishmen; and a little riot 
and confusion was enough, in the hon. 
gentleman's opinion, to forfeit their elaims 
to the character of humanity. 

Mr. Lowndes. — I beg to ask the hon. 
gentleman whether a gun was not fired 
off in one of the riots? ( Cries of Order t 
Order!) I have a light to put that ques- 
tion. If the young men aie accused 
wrongfully, let their conduct be inquired 
into. 

Mr. Pattison resumed, and said the 
hon. gentleman’s defence (Mr. Hume's) 
of his hon. and learned friend, totally 
failed when he seemed to rest mainly on his 
promise of the production of facts — a 
word echoed and cheered by the powerful 
lungs of the hon. proprietor. 

Mr. Lowndes . — “ Vox et preterea 
nihil." 

Mr. Pattison said, that upon referring 
to the speech of the hon. gentleman he 
found nothing relating to the subject, but 
what had reference to his knowledge of the 
facts of the rebellions, which were al- 
ready notorious. The hon. gentleman 
did not biing forward a single fact which 
had the appearance of novelty, still less 
any facts which bore out the case of his 
hon. colleague. It was true he had pro- 
duced one anonymous letter from a gen- 
tleman in Scotland. 

Mr. Hume. — “ It was not anonymous." 

Mr. Pattison. — It was so far anony- 
mous that no name was mentioned. The 
name might have been handed to the 
Chairman, but it had not been mentioned 
publicly in the couit. The hon. gentle- 
man had produced this letter from his 
coi respondent, but even that document 
had very laudably praised the institution 
at Haileyhury, the author of it having 
acknowledged that his son had attained 
very considerable acquirements at that 
institution. It acknowledged the moral 
habits which his son had acquired, and 
he spoke highly of the conduct of the 
college altogether. But then what did 
tlie gentleman do? Why he turned 
jouiul upon the bosom that had wanned 
him, and inflicted on it a sting, and told 
a miserable and pitiful story about a boy 
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having sold his Persian dictionary. The 
only novelty brought forward in. this no- 
table letter was the unimportant fact of a 
boy having sold his Persian dictionary ! 
And was this the fact, he would ask, 
upon which the hon. gentleman grounded 
bis charge against the studentsof the college 
of being only half Englishmen ? Really he 
(Mr. P.) had heard nothing else from that 
quarter as the grounds of so extraordinary 
an imputation. Tne whole amount of the 
proof which this letter afforded was, that 
a single boy had sold something of his 
own, and that he had been guilty of an 
aberration which certainly could not be 
wholly defended, but which was not of 
a very serious nature. But the court 
would judge of the candour aud the kind- 
ness of the author of such a letter ; lie 
(Mr. P.) did not know the writer, and 
was not desirous of knowing him. He 
had acted very ungratefully by the insti- 
tution which had rendered him such es- 
sential service in training up his boy to 
good habits and the acquisition of a veiy 
valuable education, by this pitiful attempt 
to asperse it. He (Mr. P.) must think 
that the story of the “ mountain bunging 
forth a mouse” afforded a very fair ex- 
emplification of the puny efforts of these 
grumbling gentleman ; for, in his opinion, 
the hon. gentleman’s mouse was the most 
half begotten abortive animal he had ever 
beard of; aud he only wished that the 
hon. gentleman would take his mouse 
back again to the mountain, and hide it 
there for ever, for really it was not worth 
the attention of the court. 

The hon. gentleman had stated that the 
motiou for a previous question aigucd 
on the part of die court of directors 
a fear of meeting the charges aeainst the 
college. Now he (Mr. P.) humbly enter • 
tained a very different opinion ; because 
he thought that the previous question was 
moved upon the best and the strongest 
ground*, viz. because it was the opinion of 
die mover and seconder of that question 
that there was not the least occasion for 
bringing this motion forwaid. The pin ions 
question was no more than this “ shall 
the case, or shall it not, go to inquii v 
He (Mr. P.) hoped and trusted, that in 
consequence of what had fallen fiom the 
defenders of the establishment, the court 
would be of opinion that thi> was not a 
lit case for inquiry. He (Mr. P.J was 
very sorry that the hon. gentleman 'Mi. 
Kinnaird) who spoke in answer to the 
very eloquent speech of the lion, proprie- 
tor in hu> eve (Mr. R. Grant; was> not iu 
his place ; he had amused the coutt very 
much, it was true, with the contents of 
the i ttle conjuring book which lie pulled 
out of his pocket: and he (Mr. P.) could 
have wished him to communicate a little 
more of its contents : but what he disap- 
proved of iu the speech of that hon. gtu- 


tieman was the attempt to throw into ri- 
dicule and contempt some of the institu- 
tions of the college. The hon. gentle- 
man should recollect that in ridiculing the 
name of a tiling, the substance of it was 
brought into contempt. He had talked of 
the terms principal and professor , regis- 
trar of colleges , halls , and so forth, as 
so many charms for the purpose of de- 
luding the vulgar and upholding the 
system of the college, without any regard 
whatever to the substantial uses of such 
an institution. The ridicule which the 
lion, gentleman had bestowed upon these 
seeming trifles was, he must take the li- 
berty to say, the less becomiug in him, 
who had himself been indebted for bis 
education and the perfection of his emi- 
nent talents to an institution carried on 
under the same regime. The hon. gen- 
tleman who was absent had expressed 
considerable doubt as to the relevancy of 
some papers which the hon. .and learned 
gentleman (Mr. R. Grant) had produced 
in the course of his speech. Certainly 
he (Mr. P.) must agree that those papers 
only proved the sense of gratitude felt by 
some of the students who had gone from 
the college toward their masters. But 
considered as the ebullitions of youthful 
gratitude for the kindnesses they had le- 
reiud at the college, they mu':! be deem- 
ed emanations ot truly ingenuous and ho- 
noiable minds for the marked and signal 
henetits which they had received from thi* 
institution. In this point of view, un- 
doubtedly, these papers deserved consi- 
deration. But he would go along with 
the hon. gentleman to the full length 
of his argument, that the pioduction of 
a few private testimonials of this kind 
did not decide the general question. Un- 
doubtedly he admitted that the particu- 
lar instances of extraordinary talent and 
genius which some individuals evinced 
proved nothing upon the important ques- 
tion of the state of the general education 
of the college. Such instances as these 
were raie and extraordinary. They were 
like cumrtSy which seldom appear, and 
weie not to lx* taken .is specimens of the 
common order of filings. There wa«, 
however, one of tlie-e instances men- 
tioned l’\ the lion, and leagued gentleman 
(Mi. Grant; which had nffoided him pe- 
culiar and persona! gratification. He 
meant that of Mr. S t'rl>uQ, the notice of 
whose extraordinary pioficieney and roc- 
lit gave him infinite satisfaction, because 
he was a profile of his own. He had 
had the honour of sending that young 
man out to India, and fie felt it to 
he an honour, because he was an 
honour ru his country : and lie hoped 
the comt would permit him to read 
an extract from a letter from Mr. Stirling 
written to a young friend of bis, g lv - 
ing au account ot his official d it.es in 
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India, and shewing how lie was practical- must be gratifying to find to what a point 
ly and usefully employed in the, sendee of of extraordinary excellence this college 
the Company, The lettter was dated had brought some of the Company’s ser- 
Delhi the 1th of June, 1816, and was as vants. The instance produced was a sin- 
foilows. pilar proof of the merits of the institu- 

Sxtruct of a Letter from Mr. A. Stirling, tion, but its general effects were not the 
dated Delhi, June 1816. less conspicuous : and he begged to state 

“ My regular occupation is confined to from the last Bengal Gazette the result of 
" the conduct of the business in what is the last examination. He found from that 


" called the Foujdaree court of the city, as 
“ head of which I am the Minister of Police 
* (another Fouche [assure you in every 
“ thing that regards energy, vigilance, and 
“ extensive informationof all that is going 
“ on), and also criminal judge of the vast 
“ city of Delhi, thus comprehending in 
“ myself all the ante-judicial, judicial and 
** post-judicial functions of criminal judi- 
“ eature, or, to speak more simply, those 
" of a magistrate and a judge of circuit. 
“ Happily my labours in this department 
“ are not veiy severe and toilsome, as an 
“ excellent police has been long establish- 
“ ed at this place, and being wisely fram- 
“ ed with a view to preventing the com- 
" mission of offences, as well as to the ap- 
“ prehending and securing the punish- 
meat of offenders, crimes of rnagni- 
“ tude and atrocity are little known here. 
“ As a striking proof of this, 1 may men- 
" tion that the present resident, during 
“ h'e years tliat lie has been in office, has 
** never fouud it necessary to punish any 
* one with death, substituting solitary 
" confiuement for life, or a long period of 
“ years, in the few cases wlieie other tii- 
“ bunals would probably hate pronounced 
“ the most awful sentence of the law. 

“ Amidst a large and vicious population, 
" however, the occurrenceof petty offences, 

“ of acts of violence and oppression, of 
“ derelictions from positive institutions, 

“ must ever be frequent, and in the dtud- 
" gory of investigating, punishing, ami 
" restraining these, much of my time is 
“ spent. On the whole, 1 am exceedingly 
“ gratified with my office and the exteu- 
“ sive powers entrusted to me. 1 have 
** an ample field before me for the exer- 
“ vise of abilities, the display of know- 
“ l«dge, and the practice of many of the 
“ higher virtues, and as long as I labour 
“ to discharge my duty houestly, ably, 

“ *®d industriously, I may enjoy the most 
‘ exalted gratification of which my mind 
41 is susceptible, the consciousness of do- 
“ ing good on a very extensive scale." 

When the court were informed that this 
young man, performing these important 
functions, was only twenty -two years of 
age, their admiration wouId.be the greater ; 
aud they would lie pleased to see such 
practical effects of the good education he 
had received, ft would also he satisfac- 
tory for the proprietors to learn from this ' 
letter the prosperous and peaceful state * 
■of that part of the Company’s possessions ‘ 
in India. To eicrv feeling jniud it ‘ 


report, that out of thirty -six students who 
had offered themselves for examination, 
no less than twenty -fine had been reported 
qualified for the public service, three of 
whom luul been in the college only eight 
months, aud fifteen got out of it iu about 
fourteen or fifteen months. He should 
take this occasion of reading the state- 
ment of Lord Moira upon this subject, 
whicli was published in the last Calcutta 
Gazette ; aod he felt himself justified in 
doing this, for the purpose of removing 
the impression which had been attempted 
to be made to the prejudice of the system 
of education afforded at Haileybury col- 
lege. it had been said that the college bad 
produced very rare instances of extraordi- 
nary genius; now, for his part, he had not 
that wouderful reverence for extraordi- 
nary genius. He liked good plain sense 
and application to hnsiuess ; and with 
these qualities the Company would be ex- 
tremely well served iu almost every de- 
partment. Tile Company only wanted 
good sense, good eonduct, a sufficient 
knowledge of the oriental languages, and 
a steady application to business. Now 
what did Lord Moira say upon the subject 
of the last examination ? In allusion to 
the large number reported qualified, he 
said this: “ in the estimate of the pro- 
“ ductile powers of the year, compared 
“ with former periods, this is indeed 
“ a favourable circumstance ; but what is 
“ more, it is one in which there is no 
‘ ‘ room for tile operation ot chance. There 
“ can be but one cause to which it can be 
“attributed: it is impossible to euter- 
“ tain any other supposition, than that 
“ there must have existed amongst the 
“ students a more general disposition to 
“study, with a view to avail themselves 
“of the benefits of the institution, thas 
“ has ever before been experienced.’’ 

“ Instead of feeling disappointment at 
“ not finding on this pai titular orca- 

“ sion any extraordinary genius, whose suc- 

“ cessful pursuit of extensive knowledge 
“ might exalt the attainments of the year 
“ into a rivali y with the merit of those 
“ boasted times, we should lather seize 
“ the opportunity to exult in the rarity of 
“ failure, and to remark bow extraordi- 
“ nary a circumstance itis, and how much 
" to the credit of the institution, that the 
* unsuccessful instances have been so few,’’ 

‘ J bough, however, tbe attainments of 
Ibis year are not of a peculiarly brilliant 
‘ stamp, 1 have nevertheless been assured 
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“ that the number of those whose ac- 
** quiremehts are above mediocrity, would 
** challenge a comparison with the most 
** fortunate periods, and that the aggie- 
** gate of the knowledge possessed by the 
“ whole of the geutlemen now repoited 
“ qualified exceeds, in a very' con sidei able 
“ degree, what would be found theaggie- 
4< gate of any former year. This in tiuth 

is the real criterion of the usefulness 
“ and extent of the productive poweis of 
“ the institution, The glory of a single 
“individual is principally for himself, 
u and furnishes but the limited contribu- 
“ tiou of his single, though superior ap- 
* ‘ plication to the public service; hut 
“ when, as in the present instance, 
t( a large amount of acquirement is dints 
“ ed amongst the wliole, a very wide bc- 
“ nefit is to flow from the exertions of so 
“ many well-instructed individuals.” 

Now, with these papers in his posses- 
sion, lie really could not for a moment 
admit the correctness of the statements of 
the hon. gentlemen, that the college was 
not going on as well as it should do ; be- 
cause he thought, upon the question of 
evidence, the proof lay all the other way. 
All that the hon. gentlemen had been able 
to produce was brought from the reports 
of the professors, who had been perhaps 
too candid in their statements upon the 
subject, and it was hard to make them 
suffer for their candour. Bur they had to 
complain that the hon. gentlemen had not 
put the fair and real construction upon 
the meaning of the reports. 

The hon. and learned proprietor (Mr. 
Jackson], whom he had listened to with 
the profmmdest attention, and who had 
delbeied certainly a very eloquent address 
to the court, had divided his speech nearly 
into two parts : one was to eulogize Lord 
Wellesley and his administration, and 
more particularly the institution of that 
nobleman’s college. He had expatiated 
upon the dignified submission of Loid 
Wellesley to the supprc>sion of that col- 
lege ; and ceitainly he (Mr. P.j did ex- 
pect that the lion. gentleman would have 
proved that that college was in cvciy re- 
spect a desirable institution. But the 
lion, gentleman’s speech seemed to prove 
that it was quite the teveise; for alter a 
very long speech, the wliole ot what lie said 
amounted to very little more or less than 
this, that what he had so highly praised 
was nothing bnt a splendid theory, and 
tb.it it was impossible, fioni the defects 
which he had pointed out, the plan 
could have ever answered the purpose de- 
signed. Certainly the bou. gentleman did 
not use these very words ; but that was 
pretty much the purport of what he said. 
The second part of the hon. gentleman’s 
speech was still more extraordinary', be- 
cause the whole aim and object of it was 
to put down an institution to the erection 
of which he acknowledged himself to have 
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maiuly contributed. The hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman seemed to claim a merit iu 
having Icut a hand in laising an institu- 
tion winch he now traduced with the se- 
vere'! invective. He fir-t told the court 
that he had had the honour of establish- 
ing the college, and then he seemed to 
bend bis whole aim to its destruction. He 
had told the couit that he not only sup- 
ported the institution by Ins resolutions of 
1805, but That he absolutely considered 
himself to be the founder of it. 

Mr. Jackson said “ no, no. - ’ 

Mr. Pattison . — He told the court that 
he felt disappointed at not having the sa- 
tisfaction of being considered the father 
of the institution, and at not having been 
invited to be present at the laying the fits t 
stone ; for it appeared, according to his 
own account, that it was his favourite 
child, and that through the whole progress 
of the child’s education he had shewn the 
character of an indulgent and tender pa- 
rent. He had patted it on the head, and 
gave it sugar, and, in short, there never 
was a more indulgent parent than the hon. 
gentlemen was to this his favourite pro- 
tege. And his indulgence did not last for 
a very short time, for his kindness con- 
tinued until the child almost reached 
manhood before lie evinced the slightest 
seventy towards it. From its first infan- 
cy until it had readied ten or eleven years 
of age lie never found the lean fault with 
it: and until this moment, nobody ima- 
gined that the lion, and learned cattleman 
had the slightest objection to urge against 
his favourite. And lie (Mr. P.) appeal- 
ed to the court, whether, according to the 
hon. gentleman’s own account of himself, 
this college inu-t not be considered from 

1805 to 1*10 as an object of ins puental 
piotcction. 

But the hon. gentleman had endeavour- 
ed to prove that this institution was meant 
to he a school and not a college. Surely 
the hou. gentleman would recollect that 
in the veiy advertisement published iu 

1806 for building th e college y to nomine * 
a full statement u.i» given for the inhu- 
mation ot ai clutters who might be dis- 
posed io ronti act, of the nature ot the 
plan which the Company intended to carry 
into effect. That advertisement was be- 
fore the com t of proprietors, and the hou. 
gentleman could not plead ignorance of 
the plan intended. The lion, geptlemar, 
as a pioprietm, was a party to the propo- 
sition toj giving salat ies — to whom ?— 
not to masters — but to a principal and 
professors .— persons whose duties 
were clearly marked out, and whose lite- 
rary functions were distinctly defined. 
If the hon. and leagued gentleman had in- 
tended a school, surely he would have ex- 
erted those admirable powers of eloquence 
he possesses in explaining the object ht* had 
in view*. When a college w a-* proposed, 
if that was not his obiter, he v nuld have 

Vol. IV. 2 p 
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turned round and said (< why do you talk 
about a college ? We meant an establish- 
ment ”■ — for this was the word which the 
bon. gentleman had fixed upon in 1805 
— not school but establishment. Now, it 
appeared to him (Air. P.) that the word 
establishment was capable of convening 
jeither one way or the other — to a school 
or to a college. But the bon. gentleman 
said that he originally meant it to be a 
school ; whether he meant that or not was 
now very little to the purpose — (Hear! 
hear !) — the original idea was that it 
should be a seminary ; but the lion, gen- 
tleman stated very clearly that the idea 
was changed. Let it be so; but if it was 
changed, it was changed confessedly with 
the knowledge of the lion, gentleman. 
The bon. geuilemau had had an oppoitu- 
iiitv of consulting the piopiietv of the 
change at the time it was proposed and it 
he did not approve it he should have come 
forwaid in the manly style which he did 
on all occasions, and have said “ what are 
you about ? I want a good sturdy school ; 
I want a master with a rod in his hand 
who shall whip these boys of eighteen,” 
Now if the hon. gentleman had interposed 
in that way, the couit would have under- 
stood his object when so stated, and 
probably the court w ould have given way 
to his opinions ; hut the fact was, that the 
hon. gentleman did not interpose, and 
the thing went on. Therefore he (Mr. 
P.) must contend that the hon. gentle- 
man was a shaier with the directors in 
the original sm of the institution, and 
he could not now shift it from his own 
shoulders, but iuu<t have his sliaie of the 
blame : and here lie must call to the re- 
collection of the romt a story in the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments, of a comical 
fellow called the Barber of Bagdad, who 
seeing twehe men embarking in a boat on 
the Tigris, and fancying they wcie going 
upon a paity of pleasure, entned the 
boat with them, but found to his sur- 
prize, on their landing, that in fact they 
were going to be hanged, and the conse- 
quence was that lie very narrowly escaped 
being hanged with them. Now- if the 
court of directors were to be hanged or 
otherwise punished for the sin of erect- 
ing the college, it was to be hoped the 
hon. gentleman would be one of their 
party ; — laugh !) — for if there was auy 
• blame due, he should have his share. 
The hon. gentleman had said it was never 
too late to retiaet an error. That was a 
sentimeut in which he ,'MrtPO perfectly 
coiKuned, but the retraction of error 
should be accompanied with a con/tssion 
of error; audit the hon. gentleman hail 
erred, lie oudit not to be allowed to say 
“ you alone have eiied” — but be ought 
to say that, as we ha\e got into the scrape 
together, let us get out together — allons, 
rnes enfans /—not, ullez, mes e/fans / — 
But he Mr. P.J understood that the ground 


and charge of all this error was founded 
upon three notorious rebellions and two 
or three minor distui bailees. Now it 
was most extraordinary that these advo- 
cates for reforming the college, who weie 
perfectly acquainted with all these trans- 
actions, did not feel a U’ tie curiosity to 
know the extent of them sooner. If 
they were of such important consequence 
as had been icpresented, it was very sin- 
gular that they did not arrest the atten- 
tion of the piopiietors before. If the 
hon. geutleman leally thought these mat- 
ters worthy of consideration, it was their 
duty to ha* e come dow n on the instant and 
call for an inquiry, and insist upon a re- 
dress ot those supposed grievances. But 
the hon. and learned gentleman acted on 
this occasion like a physician, who should 
meet his patient in a perfect state of con- 
valescence and a good state of health, and 
say, “ What business hate you here? 
you were sick six months ago : go home 
again ; I miM take care of you. You 
must be doctoied.” This was the way 
the hon. gentleman would use the college. 
“ Fifteen months ago you were in a state 
of turbulence and disorder : but now that 
your pulse is regular, and that you are 
quite convalescent, I must doctor you, 
and send you back to the regimen of in- 
quiry.” If a patient were to be so healed 
by his doctor, be would suiely deserve to 
be sent to the incurable ward of bis own 
hospital. But this was the way that 
the hon. gentleman came upon the court 
of directors. — He wanted to remedy evils 
which had been long since cui cd : for that 
was obviously the intention and sense 
of the present opposition. “ It signifies 
nothing,” said the honourable gentle- 
man, “ that the college has been fifteen 
months in a state of perfect health, 
and sound wind and limb; I must have 
it bled and blistered, and put under the 
regimen of water gruel.” Now this was 
the error into which these sage doctors 
had fallen. They would prescribe for the 
patient when he was cured, and reduce 
him again to the sick bed, in order to 
shew the depth of their science. IJeally 
the hon. and learned geutleman, when he 
admitted that it was not too late to re- 
tract error, ought, at the same time, to 
have the candour to confess and apologize 
for his own mistakes. In all events he 
ought to establish, by clear and indisputa- 
ble evidence, that the institution was 
really in the state he ieprc*entcd it to be, 
before he called upon the court to submit 
it to the dangerous experiment of in- 
quiry. 

The lion, and learned gentleman had 
charged the court of directors with having 
sun eudt red a part of their power and 
prerogative. He charged them with hav- 
ing surrendered the power of dismissing 
the professors. This was a more palpable 
mistake of the learned gentleman. The 
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fact was, that the directors had not parted 
with that power. The real state ot‘ the 
case was, that the directors had the 
power of dismiss ng every professor upon 
good and substantial grounds, except the 
principal, oi head of the college. With 
respect to this last pci sou the legislature 
had thought proper to prevent the direc- 
tors having auy coutroul over him with- 
out the concurrence ofrthe board of com • 
missioueis, but the directors had not 
parted with the power It had been ta- 
ken from them. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had said that the directors had 
said that the directors had parted with 
the power of dismissing the professors 
generally ; in that he was mistaken, tor 
that power was still left to them. 

Mr. fVeedon said, that no professor 
could be dismissed without the sanction 
of the board of controul. 

Mr. Pat than. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had said, that by surrendeiing 
this power the directors had exposed 
themselves to insult from the professors, 
iu the publication of pamphlets. He 
(Mr. P.) could only say, lhai though the 
only gentleman who had written a pamph- 
let had thought proper to publndi liK sen- 
timents to the world, the court might be 
assured that the directors would not imi- 
tate the example by publishing their .sen- 
timents. Bui of this he was confident, 
that the directors would receive that 
meed of approbation which the) claimed 
from the public for that voluntary sacii 
lice which they had made of their patro- 
nage for the purpose of benefiting tins in- 
stitution. It was true that the learned 
gentleman who wrote the pamphlet in 
question had brought forward one very 
strong fact. This, however, was a very de- 
licate subject, and he (Mr. P.) should get 
out of it as fast as he could. But lie must 
say that the bringing forward at this 
time of that circumstance which happen- 
ed five years ago— the restoration of the 
five young men expelled — was a very un- 
gracious proceeding on the part of the 
learned professor. The real history of 
that transaction was pci Imps veiy well 
known by every body. That five young 
men were restored after having been ex- 
pelled from the college, was very true ; 
and it was equally true that one of them 
was the son of a director. But those 
who approved of that measuie were 
governed by their own motives and 
feelings. He (Mr. P.) should uot claim 
more merit iu the part he took in 
it, than any other gentlemen ; but lie 
would speak for those who did approve 
and sanction it, and say that they were 
influenced by feelings for a father in great 
distress on account of the situation of 
his son : and added to that, they further 
rested upon this broad ground, that there 
was no absolute pi oof of guilt in his son. 


any more than there was in thirty-eight 
other young men ; for in truth thes£ fi\e 
individuals were selected for punishment 
as being the most d^oidcily and the most 
troublesome young men in the college. 
On that occasion the hon. director ^who 
was now no morej had pi evaded upon 
othei direetois to plead for him; and 
the directors entering into his feelings 
as a father, and feeling for the situation 
of the son, against whom theie was no 
positive proof of guilt, they yielded to the 
peculiar haidship of the case, upon the 
son making an affidavit of his innocence. 
The real history of the other thiity-eight 
students, out of whom these five were 
chosen to atone for their faults, was, that 
on that occasion there was such a deter- 
mined spirit of resistance in the college, 
that it was impossible to get at the truth ; 
and under those circumstances the sta- 
tute that had been so much objected to 
was fr lined. That became a statute of 
absolute necessity, for the college could 
not he maintained if the body of the stu- 
dents could agiee to assemble tumultuous- 
ly, and impropeily enter into a league of 
secrecy. In consequence of the difficulty 
of detecting the offenders and bringing 
them to punishment, it was found abso- 
lute!) neces.'tu) to resort to the pi maple 
of dernnatton, however uuel it was, 
both in principle and practice; hut it was 
a measure that the directors weic driven 
to, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. The lion, gentleman had stated 
that amongst other things which the 
court of directors had surrendered, was 
the power ot pai doning offenders in the 
college ; a power of mercy which the hon. 
and learned gentleman had rather poeti- 
cally stated went hand in hand with the 
power ot administering ju>tice as sove- 
reigns. But how did the hon. aud learn- 
ed gentleman’s observations apply to the 
present ease ? The young men of the col- 
lege were not subjects of the directors — 
they were not in their service — they were 
sent there in a state ot probation; and 
until the\ had peilmmed their two years 
of initiation and piobatiou, tiny were 
not umtei the controul of the court of 
directors: consequently, if they weie not 
in the service ot the I'umpam, mercy 
considered a^ the attiibute or Mivereigpty, 
did not at all appl) to the lelative situa- 
tion of the pai ties. The relation of sub- 
ject and sineicign did not exist in this 
case, and theiefore the observation of the 
hon. gentleman did not apply; and he 
(Mr. k) must say, that the directors had 
very propci ly given up the power of par- 
doning, tor to him it was rather matter 
of rejoicing than regret. The professors 
were the best judges of the demands of 
justice; and the power of administeiing 
justice could not be more prudently placid 
than where it was, for it put it om ot 
o p o 
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the power of tire directors to shew parti- 
ality ; who by the way, if they did com- 
mit a fault, either in this or iu any oilier 
instance, were sure to hear of it from 
some quarter or another. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had sa.d, amongst other 
singular assertions, that the piofe^ors 
were endowed with such a power that 
they might expel a l*'y for not attending 
chapel ; and he contended that such ex- 
treme pnweis ought not to have been 
granted to those gentlemen. Now, in this 
the lion, and learned gentleman was great- 
ly mistaken, because, in pohit or tact, the 
professors had no power of expulsion, 
except for defined offences or in extra- 
ordinary ea<es of gross insubordination. 
This was one of the many in * m ('presenta- 
tions which had been thiimu out on tins 
occasion. The hon. gentleman, and the 
other gentleman who 'uppottul him in 
his motion, had stated th it t»vu«* was no- 
thing so easy as the duty ot flie**e profes- 
sois, Now he, (Mr. P.) nov-t s iv, that 
ho dioul 1 he \«»ry sorry to undert die such 
a duty, easy as it was stated to be. Rut 
what was the real fact? Why, the tact 
was, that these learned piofe^ors deli- 
vet ed lectures to the young men as often 
as their minds were capable of receiving 
them and benefiting by them, and it must 
be admitted that if young men’s minds 
were over-burthened with more lectures 
than they were capable of digesting, the 
effect would be injurious instead of being 
beneficial. Rut, in fact, the line of instruc- 
tion pm sued at the college did not go to 
either of the hon. gentleman’s extremes. 
One of his extremes was wei^hinj bales 
of cotton arvl PiMwrinq of mu ilia; and 
the other was that the young men ic**re to 
be nil Grot iu ses anti Huff-ndorfs. These 
extremes had no sort of relation whatever 
to the resolutions brought forward by the 
bon. and learned gentleman himself in the 
year 180.">. The Company, in establish- 
ing the college, looked no farther than to 
qualify their servants toi tne appointments 
to which they weie likely to be promoted, 
and give them such an education as was 
suited to their respective capacities. In 
sending out writers to India, the princi- 
pal object of the Company, in the institu- 
tion of this college, was, to perfect them 
as much as possible in classical and liberal 
learning, and to endue their minds with 
a knowledge of the laws and constitution 
of their own country. Now, what were 
these young men taught ? Why, they were 
taught the cla-^ics, the elements of ma- 
thematics : they were taught political 
economy, civil law and British law, his- 
tory, a little of mechanics and of natu- 
re philosophy, and were grounded in the 
principles of oriental lemming. In his 
(Mr. P.’s) opinion the whole object of 
the hon, gentleman’s original motion was 
tuliy answered by the attainments of these 


young men; for in looking at the testimcN 
nials produced at the last examination, 
namely in May 181 o, he found that these 
young men, almost without exception, 
were examined in these various blanches 
of learning. In the classics they were 
examined in Horace, Livy, Plutaich and 
S.iliust. They weie examined in Euclid* 
British law, civil law, political economy, 
British history, and in the Persian and 
Hindoostanee languages. These exami- 
nations it was tiue, were carried on by 
the professors themsehes ; and here he 
must admit, that although he considered 
the propositions now hetoie the court ob- 
jectionable in general, vet there were 
many points suggested, from which soirn 
good might arise : for instance, as far 
his influence and vote would go, he should 
be very glad to see learned men, stranger* 
to the college, undertake to be piesent at 
these examinations ; for whatever midr 
bj the practice of other jiMirution>, he 
thought that the attendance of such gen- 
tlemen would give a solemnity to the cha- 
in. narions highly beneficial ; and lie fii in- 
ly believed that they would do credit to 
the students, and be highly honorable to 
the professors. This he knew to be the 
practice at some public schools. He knew 
it to be so at the Charter House ; and al- 
though he did not flatter himself with 
being qualified for a public examiner, yet 
he knew that there were many gentlemen 
of learning aud of considerable attain- 
ments who would he happy to attend ou 
such occasions ; and if an arrangement 
of that sort could he made, it would Ut 
highly desirable . — (Hear ! hear !) 

There was another point brought 
waid on the other side of the court, in 
which he was ready to coincide with the* 
hon. and learned gentlemen, namely, the 
injustice of that principle of decreeing 
that the youth who was expelled from the 
college should never be employed in any 
department of the Company’s service, how- 
ever promising his genius, or however 
praiseworthy his merits might be in other 
respects. This was a matter which certain* 
ly was a proper subject for the considera- 
tion of the directors ; and if the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s motion had been 
grounded solely upon a proposition of 
that kind, so far from opposing he should 
have supported it ; for he (Mr. P.) must 
consider this as bordering upon tyranny ; 
and even Mr. Professor Malthus himsefS 
stated that it was productive of evil, bo- 
cause it prevented expulsion by the cruel 
and inhuman consequences which follow- 
ed a sentence of that sort . — (Hear / hear / 
hear !) 

The proposition of the hon* anddeamed 
gentleman consisted of five parts. He liad 
divided his discourse into five proposi- 
tions. The first was whether tire college 
had answered the purpose : tire second 
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ivas, whether it was now necessaiy; awl to use for liis motto tiiis old Latin quo- 
the third whether a school was not pie- tation : — 

ter able to an univerMtv • tow he was very i)mrt, p'hficnt, rr.itat quadrat a mtnnlh 
much inclined to thii.fc that the question which for the benefit of cowry amtl*- 
ot a school was not Intended to he pres- men he should translate thus , b-nu: 
sed by the hc.n. and learned gentleman he palls down one colie .e ■ *><!'■ ficut , be 
(.Mr. Jack sun uodded a^ent tor in his builds up another; metat , he chan«*e>* 
second speed* , he told the coui t that he qua dr at a, square civil cans; , oturnl>s 
did not mean to tuque that point, but lor louud military one*, 
laihei wined at the question of general What lie (Mr. P.) complained of wa« 
education, which was the object of his that the lion, and 'earned gentleman 
fourth piopusition, or, in other words, promising to bring foi ward tnUMo ground 
that ereiy man should educate his son in his motion, had been totallv defective in 
h's own way. But he (Mr. P.) would put the performance of his piorni«e. If, how- 
lt to the lion, and learned gentleman's ever, it was the intention of the hon. gen- 
candour, whether it was in any device pro- Hem an to bring forward tht>e facts at the 
per to bring forward such a resolution so tad of the debate, he would he acting con- 
long as this college existed, for it was ci- trarv to all usage; if he should attempt 
tlier good, or it was good for nothing. If to bring forward any new facts, those w h« 
it was good, it was proper that the ser- were charged with them would have a 
*ants of the Company should be educated a right to answer him ; but he presumed 
there-— if it was good for nothing, it. should that all the hon. gentleman's articles of 
be abolished. He gave the hon. and impeachment were already before the 
learned gentleman the option ; but it ap- court, and that there were none behind 
peared to him that the parents outfit to to bring forward. He (Mr. P.) remem- 
take their sons to this college, so long as bered in the famous prosecution, or more 
it was a proper institution : and that it properly persecution, of Mr. Hastings, 
was a proper one, lie was bound to be- an attempt was made in the course of the 
lieve from all the accounts he had heard trial to bring forward fresh articles of in>* 
of it tVoni cveiy mau who had an oppor- peachment; but that proposition was 
tunit) of judging of its mei its. The lum. most properly scouted. Now, he must 
gentleman's proposition, that it would be persuade himself that the lion, and leutn- 
conducive to economy, in t lie expenditure ed gentleman’s bill ot indictment was 
of the Company, if the military seminary founded upon what he had al read) brought 
was removed from Addiscombe to HaileVr forward. Bur if the hon. gentleman's 
bury, was a proposition to which, on the motion should be carried, which he sin- 
question of economy, he must agree with cerely hoped it would not, he hoped the 
the hon. and learned gentleman, as a hon. gentleman would at least use his 
truism, in as much n> that one institution success with some degiee of indulgence, 
was less expensive than two : foi by that He remembered a story of the great 
arrangement, certainly, the Company prince de Cond6, who in making a tour 
would have only one instead of two to through France arrived at some city, Ihe 
support. But he would ask the hon. and name of which lie had forgotten, when 
learned gentleman, with what degiee of the mayor and burgesses came out and 
consistency could he be the advocate for apologized that they did not offer him a sa- 
upholdiug the necessity of an appropriate lute of artillery; “but,” said the mayor, 
military education for the savants of the “ please your royal highness, we have 
Company, and, at the same time, for de- twenty-four reasons for it, and the first 
•living an appropriate civil education? If wc have none.” “ Oh!” said the prince, 
it was proper that the military servants of 4 * if that be the case, I excuse yo tr enu- 
the Company should iceeive an adequate meriting the other twenty-tlnee.” He 
education, surely it was equally piopei hoped the hon. gentleman would treat 
that those who had the highest tuuclions the court of direetois with the same in- 
to perform in civil lite ought to rcceii can diligence, in the event of theii leportiug 
appropriate education : tin this was tr.e that the college should he upheld, and 
dilemma in which the hon. gentleman would excuse them from the consideration 
was placed by his own motion. If the of his other four propositions, which 
lion, gentleman succeeded ultimately in would be in a truth disposed of by their 
his object of carrying the students at Ail- decision on the first, 
diseombe to Haileyburr, he would in fact If the lion, gentleman had been con- 
be acting directly contrary to his own de- tent to bring lorwani that narrow anti 
duration ot lrft)5, by which lie urged the simple proposition, although he (Mr. l\ • 
necessity ot an institution in this country migut have opposed it on the ground oi 
for the education of the Company’s civil its being unnecessary, it would have been 
servants. If the hon. gentleman was in other respects much less objectionable , 
fwccessful to the extent or his filth and but the lefcreuce, in the inode required bv 
last proposition, he mrdi be enrit’ed the hon. gentleman's motion a-, it 
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lie ti listed the roart would decide by a 
large majority, was not or a nature to be 
entei taiued ; and would consequently vote, 
as he should, for the previous question. 

Mr. Homnquet said, it was with consi- 
derable leluctauce he offeied hiniaclt to 
the notice of the court, unwilling as he 
was to prolong a debate which, in his ap- 
prehension, had already gone to an un- 
necessary extent : hut he thought, that 
considering the circumstance* which had 
grpwn out of this case, various and im- 
portant as they weie, it would be impro- 
per for him, with the sentiments which 
he entei tained, to give an entiicly silent 
vote upon the subject. No man, how- 
ever, could feel more sensibly than lie did, 
his waut of poweis to tieat the matter 
iu such a maimer as he felt the import- 
ance of it lequited. If he were to at- 
tempt to express his sentiments in the 
way he could wish, he should only feel 
hi" own incompetence to such a task, inoie 
particularly after so much eloquence had 
beta tuipicjti!, and alter so much ability 
had been tvitieed by the lion, gentlemen 
who preceded him in the discussion. 
Notwithstanding those discouragements, 
he should venture with some diffi- 
dence, to offer such an opinion as 
occurred to his miud. He had vcr\ 
little hesitation iu saying, that after 
having paid all the attention m his power 
to every thing that had passed upon this 
subject, lie did not conscientiously think 
that a case had been made out, w Inch would 
justify him in going his concurrence to 
the motion before the couit. It he con- 
sidered this meiely as a question of in- 
quny, he was sure tlieie was no man 
who would he more ready to give his ac- 
quiescence to the proposition which had 
been made: but leally, he coiiMdci cd it 
as a question of condemnation, though 
he was perfect!) ready to admit that the 
hon. gentleman, who brought forwaid the 
motion, did not understand it in the same 
way in which he did. He uid not wish 
to cauva^s much at length these opinions, 
but when a questiou of this sort was 
brought before the court, the court were 
bound to look at it, in the way in which it 
struck them : and as he considered it as 
nothing inoie nor less than a complete 
condemnation of the college, and as a 
beginning to destroy it, it was impossible, 
in this view of the business, that he could 
entei tain it for a moment. There were 
a few facts w! id), in his humble appre- 
hension, were periectly clear: the first was, 
that the Hast- India Company had laid out a 
veiy considerable sum of money, no less, 
peihaps, than £100,000, upon the esta- 
blishment at Haileybuiy. It was also 
perfectly clear, that they had got together 
a great number of able and scientific per- 
sons, to sustain the duties of piofessors. 


This fact had not been disputed on any 
side of the court ; on the contrary, it 
seemed to be admitted that it was impos- 
sible to have men, iu point ot education 
and ability, better qualified for the duties 
which they had to perform. And under 
their auspices, he would venture to say, 
that great progiess had been made in the 
liberal sciences, which they professed ; 
beside which, considei able advances had 
taken place in the attainment of theoiiental 
languages, which he, for one, could not ex- 
clude as an unimportant object of the in- 
stitution. It must be admitted, that the 
establishment had already received the sup- 
port of the Company and ot Pat iiamenf , and 
therefore, it was impossible foi the couit 
of Directors to de*>troy it, w ithout first 
having their acquiescence. Tlieie was 
another point, however, on which, in his 
humble apprehension, much might be 
said. He doubted whether a judicious 
line of conduct had been adopted, by the 
defenders of the college, in bunging for- 
ward the letters of the young men who 
had beeu educated at this establishment 
to support its efficiency. Eieiymanof 
sense must see to what such modes ofar 
guiueut might lead, were counter decla- 
lations to be brought forwaid to meet 
them. This could not be done, nor 
would it be proper if it could be done. 
That part of the business, therefore, he 
thought might as well have been let 
alone; nur was the necessity of it at all 
olu imis, when it was leeollected how 
much better emlence was already before 
the court. They had the opinions ot Lord 
Mmto, and of stieral of the Company’s 
servants in India. They had, also, the 
opinions and the examination of the 
couit of directors, contained in the re- 
poits which had been lead to the court ; 
and from all these he iMr. B.) would 
venture to say, it clearly appeared, 
that the progress which had been made in 
every department of literature, came up 
completely to what had been promised 
when the college was first established. 
There was another point upon which be 
would undertake to say, there could be 
little or no doubt; namely, that the 
principal and professors of the college 
had had a very difficult and trying task to 
perform ; and whatever might be thought 
ufioii the subject by other gentlemen, it 
was his opinion that they had discharged 
their duty well. Let it be admitted that 
the court of directors, upon all occasions, 
had not conducted themselves as proper- 
ly as they ought to have done ; that they 
themselves had been the occasion of part 
of the delusion, and part of the difficulty 
attending the case — let it also be sup- 
posed and admitted, that upon some oc- 
casions, the principal and professors had 
not conducted themselves with all that 
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worldly wisdom they m id it have shewn, 
would any man say, that under these cir- 
cumstances, there were sufficient teasons 
why this establishment should be destroy- 
ed ? He really thought, that the first ob- 
ject which every sensible man must have 
in view, even under these admissions, 
would be, that if there wtie faults in the 
system, it should be tneii endeavour to 
correct them ; but there could be uo rea- 
son that the establishment should be abo- 
lished, foi that was the proposition of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, or, at least, 
that was the end to which his proposition 
tended : and feeling that this was the ob- 
ject, it tended very much to influence the 
vote which he (Mr. B.) Intended to 
give. There had been a soit of out- 
cry agaiust Hertford college — upou 
that outcry it was attempte l to run 
it down. A debate of mauy days had 
taken place — every point that boie upon 
the coilege had been investigated, and af- 
ter this ample discussion had taken 
place, an hon. and learned gentleman had 
proposed a previous question. This had 
been called an extinguisher. But in the 
opinion of him ^Mr. B.) could there be 
any thing more reasonable thau that 
they who had ut tenth J, and who had 
heard all theciicumstance^, on bo*h sides 
of the case, should decide whether or 
not there was any ground tor iuquiiy; 
that they should say, whether this was 
or was not a case tit to be ictened to 
the decision of the court of propuetors, 
who had not heard one vvoid on the sub- 
ject. A motion like the piesent, which 
was to refer this question to the decision 
of, perhaps, prejudiced persons, certain- 
ly uninformed ones, who might perhaps, 
vote according to their passions, was a 
very strong reason with the court of di- 
rectors why they should endeavour to 
stop this question by moving the previous 
question, rather than by any other mode ; 
nor did he think this mode of tiial could 
be open to any objection. 

Having thus given his opinion accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment, as to 
the hue of conduct which this court 
ought to adopt, and if they should enter- 
tain the same opinion upon the Mil. |ect, 
he should be exceedingly happy, 1 e must 
be permitted to enter a little moie at 
length into the merits ot the question, 
mid he trusted he should not be consider- 
ed as occupying too much of the time of 
the court ; but although it was not pos- 
sible for him to confine his sentiments 
within a very short compass, yet he 
would endeavour to be as concise as the 
nature of the subject would admit. His 
opinion generally was, that when a ques- 
tion of any nature was introduced, the 
utmost latitude should be allowed to the 
reception of evidence to support it : and 
he thexefore thought, that every thing 


which Could be brought tobearonthepoint 
at issue should be admitted ; and there- 
fore, when this question was originally 
introduced, if the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, who brought it forward, had been 
able to make the speech, which he deli- 
vered with respect to the college, bear 
upon the question betoie the court, there 
could have been no objection to whatever 
he might say. But then, it he lecollect- 
ed the way in which the question was 
brought betore the court, the learned gen- 
tleman's speech was not very well calcu- 
lated to attain the object, which every 
cool dispassionate mau would have sought 
to attain: for although the lion, gentle- 
man, and his friends around him, disclaim- 
ed accusation, and professed that their 
sole object was to inquire into the state 
of the establishment, yet, unfortunately, 
they took so wide a scope of argument, 
and so remote a course from that which 
they ought to have pursued, that, by every 
candid mind, their conduct was very much 
to be lamented. He (Mr. B.) would have 
thought it more discreet in them, to have 
confined themselves a little within bounds, 
because the hou. and learned gentle- 
man without the bar .'Mr. Jackson) 
mint be aware of ti.e effect that the 
statement’* in Ins speech would pro- 
duce upon the public mind, and that such 
effect mint have been to take the 
ears of the public by surpii.se: and 
that it was something like an at- 
tempt prematurely to run down the col- 
lege, which in his judgment was extiemc- 
ly improper. But haviug taken the libei- 
ty of stating this, he must at the same 
tune say, that a book or pamphlet pub ■ 
lished by one of the professors ot the 
college, iu defence of the establishment, 
.had given him as much paiii on the other 
side; tor, in his humble apprehension, 
that learned gentleman had adopted pre- 
cisely the same line ofcouduct, iu defend- 
ing the college, that he complained had 
been pursued m assailing it. He should 
be extremely Sony that any thing like in- 
justice should be doue to that lion, and 
learned gentleman, but when he had read 
some passages ot his pamphlet to the 
court, the court must, he should think, 
entertain the same opinion that he 
(Mr. B.j did. The fiist thing he read 
from the pamphlet was in pages 73, 
7 1, and 73, and was as follows : 

— “ It is hut a short time since the 
principal and professors of the £ast- 
imli.i college have been legally invested 
with those powers in the management 
of the discipline which are found neces- 
sary at great schools and the universi- 
ties, and which ought, therefore, un- 
questionably to have been given to 
them at the commencement of the in- 
stitution. They are called upon to coi- 
n'd and .rectify a system of govern- 
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mcnt which it is at length acknow- 
ledged has been essentially defective 
for many years; and, strange to say ! an 
inference seems to be drawn against 
the whole establLhment because it is 
not already completed! Yet what is 
the task they have to accomplish, and 
under >vhat circumstances have they 
undertaken it ? They have not only to 
overcome by a steady and uniform sys- 
tein of discipline the natural difficulties 
inherent in the institution, but, by on 
union of conciliation , firmness y and 
the strictest impartiality , to mitigate 
and giadually ext ii pate the spirit of in- 
subordination, which, by Ion** unskil- 
ful treatment has infected the institu- 
tion; and this is to be done, not only 
without the coidiul co-opeiation of all 
the natural patrons and protectors of 
the college, but with a spirit ot diiect 
hostility in a considerable body of the 
directors and proprietors, and a dispo- 
sition in the public to take part with 
those from whom they hear most of 
the college, with little or no inquiiy 
into the real niei its of the case. The 
practical effect of this hostility is nearly 
the same as if the authorities in the 
college did not yet possess full powers 
in the management of the discipline; 
and as no sentence of importance has 
yet been passed without occasioning a 
minute inquiry and investigation, which 
puts the college, as it were, lccularly 
upon its defence, and vei y few without 
giving rise to a most determined and 
persevering opposition, it is quite im- 
-po^ible that the students should he 
fully impressed with the idea that the 
power of punishing really rests in that 
quarter, wheie all parties would agree 
that it must be most effectual iu re- 
pressing acts of insubordination. 

“ A further evil consequence of this 
hostility is, that language is publicly 
used, and reports generally circulated, 
-calculated to fill the minds of the stu- 
dents with the most unfavorable preju- 
dices. In general, when a parent sends 
his son to a school or to the university, 
he endeavours to impress him with a 
respect for the place to which he is go- 
ing, and the authorities to which he 
will be subject. It is to be feared, that 
some young men come to the Ea&t-In- 
c.ia college with very different impres- 
sions — with the impression of having 
heard the college abused, and its down- 
tall prognosticated, by those whom they 
must of course look up to as the per- 
sons that ought to influence their feel- 
ings and diiect their conduct. It is 
scarcely possible that the students who 
come to the college thus prejudiced 
should ever feel that attachment to the 
place of their education, the effects of 
which are on every account so desira- 


ble; and it is difficult to conceive that 
an uniform spirit of order and obedi- 
ence should prevail among those who 
have frequently heaid that another 
rotr would destroy the college, aod 
effect that object which they had been 
taught to consider as desirable. It is 
not meant to be asserted that any of the 
patrons or friends of the students have 
directly incited them to rebellion ; but 
that the opinions which they have held, 
and the incautious language which they 
have used, must upon young minds 
necessarily hate produced the same 
effects." 

“ With regard to the country gentle- 
men of Herttoidshire, the other suspi- 
cious source fiom which Mr. Hume ap- 
pears -to have derived his information, 
they aie of veiy high respectability, and T 
feel much indebted to them for the uni- 
form personal kindness and attention they 
have shewn me." 

Here (Mr. B. remaiked that) he could 
not help obseiving en passant , the 
learned professor certainly noticed his 
having received kindnesses and attentions 
from his neighbours, but he, (Mr. B.) 
confessed he was one who thought that 
this was a very singular manner of ac- 
knowledging these attentions. 

The learned gentleman goes on : 

“ But 1 cannot conceal from myself, 
nor can they court al from me, that with 
one or two splendid exceptions they have 
been, from the very first, imeternte ene- 
mies of the college. They piophesicd 
eaily that the building would become a 
bat rack; and their conduct has not been 
unfavouiable to the accomplishment of 
their prediction. 

“ But to return to the country gentle- 
men of Heitfoidriiire ; I can most readily 
enter into their feelings, in not liking an 
establishment of eighty young men, from 
sixteen to twenty, in their immediare 
neighbourhood. Had I the choice of set- 
tling in a country i evidence, I should cer- 
tainly avoid the vicinity of Oxford or 
Cambridge, Eton or Harrow. They may 
be fairly allowed, therefore, to wish for 
the removal of the College ; but on that 
very account they may be legitimately 
challenged as witnesses against it, at 
least till they come forward with their 
names and produce specific charges. — 
Let some thiee or tour of them, and the 
same number of the respectable inhabi- 
tants ot Hertford, declare conscientiously-, 
and on their honour, that the inhabitants 
in the very neighbourhood of the college 
(i live in a state of perpetual dread and 
“ alaim from t lie wanton excesses com- 
“ mined by the students," and I will then 
believe what I have not the slightest 
ground for believing at present ; but, till 
some such proof as this is offered, I main- 
tain that an appeal to facts would shew 
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that the asseveration of Mr. Hume is abso- 
lutely untrue, and founded on some gross- 
ly false, and probably anonymous infor- 
mation.” 

Now he (Mr. B.) thought he had read 
sufficient to satisfy the court, that if his 
hon. and learned friend in the corner (Mr. 
Jackson) had justly fallen under the accu- 
sation, of having been rather too partial in 
the manner of conducting his case, he 
must say that he considered the hon. and 
learned professor had not been very fortu- 
nate, iu shewing his moderation, in the 
share, which he took, 4n the discussion of 
this question : and if the hon. gentleman 
with whom this motion originated, were 
accused with having hi ought forward as- 
sertions without proof, he really thought 
that the learned professor roust, himself, 
fall under the same objection of having 
brought forward a great number of 
charges, without a single atom of evidence 
to support them. Thp sum and sub- 
stance of what he had just read from the 
learned professor’s pamphlet, was a charge 
that there had been something like a gene- 
ral conspiracy against the college. Now 
he, (Mr. B.) must confess that as a direc- 
tor, ar.d as living in the neighbourhood of 
the college, he was not aware of any such 
thing. But all he should say upon this 
subject was, that if the charges which 
were contained in this hook could be esta- 
blished, by any thing like evidence, though 
he, for one, was not disposed to write a 
hook upon any occasion and though he 
believed that none of his neighbours were 
disposed to begiu such an undertaking, 
yet he was persuaded that there would he 
found some mode of meeting those 
charges, if they could he made and be 
brought forward before the public; but he 
believed the thing was impossible. He 
was sorry however to have detained the 
court for a single moment upon these pas- 
sages of the pamphlet, for they appeared 
to him to be of minor consideration, com- 
pared with what he was going to bring be- 
fore them. Whatever was of a personal 
nature could not be considered as matter 
of great public importance ; but where 
propositions were deliberately brought 
before the public which went to the very 
foundation of the principle of education, 
it was the duty of every gentleman, be- 
hind the bar, to consider those points, 
with candour and liberality, which appear- 
ed to them to be connected with the best 
interests of the Company: aud this led 
him to read the following passage of the 
learned professor’s pamphlet. 

€ * The system of the college is I really 
believe not far from what it ought to be. 
That there were faults in the administra- 
tion of it will be readily allowed. Some 
perhaps within (for what administration 
is faultless ?) but many more and much 
greater without. Among these, are the 
multiplicity of its governors ; consisting not 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 21. 


only of the court of directors, but of the 
court of proprietors : the variety of opi- 
nions among them, some being for a col- 
lege in England, some for a college in Cal- 
cutta, some for a school, and some for no- 
thing at all ; the constant discussions 
arising from this variety of opinion, which 
keeps up a constant expectation of change; 
the interest of individuals to send out 
their sons as early and with as litile ex- 
pence of education as possible ; an inte- 
rest too strong for public spirit ; the very 
minute and circumstantial details in all 
the pioceedings of the college which are 
required to be seen by all the ladies and 
gentlemen who are proprietors of India 
stock; the impossibility of sending a 
student away without creating a clamour 
from one end of London to the other— 
greatly aggravated and lengthened by the 
power thus furnished of debating every 
step of the proceedings; the chances that 
the details above adverted to will enable 
some ingenious lawyer to find a flaw in 
the proceedings with a view to their re- 
versal; the never ending applications 
made to the college when a student is sent 
away, for readmission, assuming every 
conceivable form of flattery and menace ; 
the opinion necessarily formed and kept 
up in this way among the students, that 
sentence, though passed, will not be final; 
and above all, the knowledge they roust 
have, from the avowed wish of many of the 
proprietors of East-India stock to destroy 
the college, that a rebellion would bo 
agreeable to them. How is it possible to 
answer for the conduct of young meu'un • 
der such powerful excitements from with- 
out ? — For my own part, I am only asto- 
nished that the college had been able to 
get on at all, under these ovei whelming 
obstacles ; and that it has got on and done 
a great deal too (which 1 boldly assert it 
has) is no common proof of its internal 
vigour, and its capacity to answer its ob- 
ject.” 

The learned professor, it seemed, was of 
opinion that the system of the college was 
not far from what it ought to he. It must 
be satisfactory to the propiietors, to know 
that this was the opinion of the learned 
professor, and he (Mr. B.) hoped there was 
no doubt of its being a sincere opinion. 
But the learned prole-sor, it seems, was of 
opinion that something fm titer was ne- 
cessary, in oi der to make the s\ stem of the 
college complete ; but he (.Mr. B.) believ- 
ed that there was no m m living, who could 
have before devised or imagined what was 
recommended by the learned professor, as 
a proper alteiation iu that system. The 
alteration, which was recommended by this 
learned professor, wa'' precisely nothing 
more nor less than this: that the whole 
of the civil patronage of the East India 
Company should be given to the principal 
and professors. This proposition was re- 
commended in a note which he should 

Vol. IV. 2 U 
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read — but, though in a note, was not a less 
pait of the pamphlet. 

“ Little other change is wanting than 
that an appointment should be considered 
in spirit and in truth, not in raeic words, 
as a prize, to be contended for, not a 
property already poss>essed, which may be 
lost. If the directors were to appoint 
one-fifth eveiy year beyond the number 
bn ally to go out, and the four-fifths were 
to be the best of the whole body, the ap- 
pointments would then ieally be to be 
contended for, and the effects would be ad- 
mirable. Each appointment to the col- 
lege would then be of less value, but 
they would be more in number ; and the 
patronage would hardly suffer. A diiector 
could not then, indeed, be able to send out 
an unqualified son. But is it Jilting that 
he should? This is a fair question for 
the consideration of the legislature and 
tbeBiitish public.*’ 

Now (Mr. B ) thought it a little singu- 
lar that this pamphlet, and particularly this 
passage (a circumstance which the pro- 
prietors might not all know), had been re- 
viewed out of its turn in the last Edin- 
burgh Review ; and, whilst the sheets of it 
were hardly dry, and this passage had been 
placed in a view to catch the public eye . — 
The proprietors would form their own 
comment upon this circumstance. To him 
(Mr. B.) it seemed to require no explana- 
tion. But he could not avoid taking this 
opportunity, to remark that, independently 
of the mistaken policy of this note, it did 
not appear very seemly, or indeed, very 
correct, in a profes>or, to throw out for 
public discussion, a remark, which he must 
have been aware was incorrect, viz. that 
under suchachange a Director’s son, if un- 
qualified, could not be sent out ; when lie 
must know that, under the present system 
this could not be done, except with the 
connivance of the professors themselves. 

. Now he (Mr. B.) was very sorry to say, 
that in his judgment, instead of this 
change producing any advantageous effect, 
it fcould be the most prejudicial and cruel 
scheme that could be recommended. But 
in discussing this point, (as there was 
something always specious in proposing 
that elections should be made entirely 
by merit and in no other way,) it was ne- 
cessary that the court should go to the 
matter of fact, and should endeavour to 
develope what would be the real conse- 
quence of such a course of proceeding : 
He apprehended that, if the election of 
these thirty out of thirty-six candidates, 
was to be made, it must either be made 
by the Directors, orby the Professors : but 
at all events, if it was not made by the 
professors themselves, they must regularly 
send down the qualification for good 
conduct, and other qualities, which had 
been attained by the students in the in- 


stitution under their management, which 
in fact would be something like a choice. 
He would suppose that this power wa* 
given to the court of Diiectors ; why, 
what would be the consequence? Every 
man who had tiavelled through the world 
must know, that infinite abuse would be 
the consequence of it. Let any man 
point out to him the place where power 
existed, and he would prove to him, that 
power and abuse of power were synoni- 
mous terms. For his own part, he could 
heartily wish that no such change as had 
been proposed, should ever be established j 
because he knew' wh.it would be the con- 
sequence. He would not say that the Di- 
rectors would take men into the service 
of the Company, who were not peihaps 
veiy much distinguished for ability and 
merit, and prefer them to persons who 
were much distinguished for these quali- 
ties ; he would not say that this would be 
theca«e ; but he would venture to say, that 
w. en the qualifications did not mateiially 
differ, the tavourites would be pieferred. 
Then supposing this power \\a» given to 
the pr ncipal and professsors, could any 
man doubt that those persons, with all the, 
passions and all the feelings common to. 
human nature, would not follow the same 
course ? No man could undeitake to say, 
that even those reputable persons were 
exempted from the operations of their 
prejudices and private feelings. If he 
should not tire the court too much, he 
should tell them a shoi t stoi v ; which would 
exemplify this point. A very distinguish- 
ed man who had fallen, in some dcgiee, the 
victim of academical feeling and preju- 
dice, the late Mr. C. Anstey, went from 
F.ton school, to the learned univei »ity of 
Cambridge, the alma mater of all these 
learned gentlemen, and there he obtained 
his degieeof batchelorof aits, with the 
greatest celebrity. Alter that period, 
theie happened to be some dispute, about 
whether a fellow of King’s College, should 
or should not read in the public schools, 
and in consequence of that, Mr. Anstey 
gave some offence to the senior of the uni- 
versity. What was the result to him ? 
His abilities were depreciated, and his 
moral character decried ; and although 
his abilities were equal to the task, and 
his moral character inferior to no man’s, 
he lost his degiee of master of arts. He 
himself, with that feeling of natural in- 
dignation, which such a ciicumstance was 
likely to excite, but with all that good 
humour which accompanied him through 
life, and with a consciousness that he ill 
deserved such treatment, and not at all 
ashamed of the ciicumstance which had 
thus taken place, and with a belief that 
his character in point of learning and mo- 
rality were not tarnished, he himself in- 
ti odueed the circumstance to the public i;^ 
the following humourous lines . — 
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May this lazy stream, which to Granta 
bestows 

Philosophical slumbers, and learned repose; 
To Granta, sweet Granta, where, studious 
of ease ; 

Seven years did I sleep, and then lost my 
degrees. 

It would thus be seen that it was not 
at all impossible, after the experience 
which human natiue afforded, that even 
dignified professors and high academical 
authorities, might in that infirmity to 
which all mankind were subject, make 
such selections as were not consistent with 
ihe faithful discharge of their duty, and 
the principles of justice. Circumstances 
might take place \\ here the passions, the 
desires and the wishes of the parties, 
who were to concur in these nominations, 
would supercede impartiality, and a due 
regard to tbs important trust reposed in 
them. In his opinion it would be impos- 
sible for the court not to see, that it was 
at least within the reach of possibility, if 
not of probability, that ciicumstances 
would arise where the abuse of this power 
might take place ; and so fai from his 
being disposed to gi\e the least encourage- 
ment to such a principle, if there was the 
least piobabiiity ot its taking place, in- 
stead of establishing such a power, it 
ought to be expicsslv provided against by 
positive law. But the stionge^t objection 
that he would have to it, and that which 
deserved the greatest consideration, was 
the unnecessaiy hardship which would be 
imposed, upon those who should become 
the objects of its exeirhe. When it 
came to be conaideied that six young meu, 
out ot timty-six, must necessarily go to 
ihe college, and that whether they were 

ares negotii or not, they must necessarily 

e plucked , for that, he believed, was a 
tollegiate expression, the comparison of 
their situation, in this view, bethought 
might aptly be applied to that, which had 
been alluded in the couise of this debate, 
namely to the tortures of the bed of Pro- 
crus'es. Nothing, in his mind, would be 
so mad, so cruel, as to subject these un- 
fortunate young men, to the ten ible pow er 
of the professois. In his humble appre- 
hension, such a power would pioduce 
worse consequences than even these, which 
had been unjustly attributed to the pre- 
sent system of the college. It would beat 
down the energy of the young men ; it 
would pervert the course of education, 
subdue their minds, and place those young 
men who ought to be protected, in a sort 
of degrading slavery. In his opinion such 
an alteration, instead of supporting the 
college, must in its consequences necessa- 
rily destroy it. 

If thedismission of a few young men, who 
deserved to be dismissed, had created so 
much clamour in the town, and amongst 
the public, what would bt the effect if «ix 


(after all the expense of education) must 
be passed over or plucked every year, not’ 
because they were unqualified, but be- 
cause they had not been able to reach the 
accomplishments of other persons ; and 
even if favour was not shewn in the dis- 
tinction, he believed it always would be 
supposed to exist. Nor could he think 
tliat the college could exist for a single 
year under such a system. He con- 
curred with the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman, that if the ciicumstances. 
of the Company were such, as to 
enable them to adopt a shorter lad- 
der of promotion, for real worth and ge- 
nuine merit, than at present existed, it 
would be a most desirable measure : but 
if the change, which was now proposed, 
were established, it would suppress the 
energies of the human mind, and produce 
the most pernicious consequences ; it 
might indeed make a professor's chair a 
little easier to him (though this he doubt- 
ed) but the sacrifice would be more than 
commensurate to the end. If he were 
called upon, and he had the power, to de- 
cide on this question, and it were put to 
him whether lie would admit of such an 
alteration, oi cntiiely annihilate the col- 
lege, (notwithstanding the opinion* he 
entutained of the advantages of that coU 
lege) he should have no hesitation what- 
ever in saying, that his decision would be 
in favour of t lie latter proposition; and 
he would briefly state to the court, the 
ground upon which that opinion would be 
established. He had now been a Director 
of the Company between thirty and forty 
years ; and, in saying that he ought at the 
same time to express the gratitude which 
he felt for the attention that had been paid 
to him by the proprietors during the whole 
time ; for if he neglected to do so, he 
should be belying the feelings of his heart ; 
their kindness to him was graven there in 
characters never to be effaced. In that 
period, though a retired inan, he had al- 
ways been an attentive obseiver of what 
had taken place. The seivauts of the 
Company had passed in succession be- 
fore his eyes — lie saw in many of them 
the most splendid talents and accomplish- 
ments — he knew their wuith. Going out 
as they formerly did at an eaily peuod of 
life — lie knew that their acquirements 
must have been their own — that few of 
them could have received a college educa- 
tion, and therefore it was perfectly clear 
that those things might be acquired with- 
out such an education, though perhaps 
more speedily, and more certainly with 
the benefits of such an education. But, 
in his opinion, if the court were once to 
lay it down, that the principle to which 
he now alluded, ought to be iutroduied 
into the establ sh-nent at Hertford college 
(he hardly knew how to express himself 
in the way he could wish) it must he by 
the abuse of every thing good and valuable 

2 Q 2 
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in Mich an institution ; tor it would be in- 
troducing the influence of prejudice and 
passion in decisions, which ought to be 
governed by candour and reason ; and it 
would be defeating all the objects which 
the Company could have in view, for the 
benefit of the establishments in India, 
and in fact, instead of raising, it would 
depress that spirit of emulation and en- 
terprize, from which alone the Company 
eould hope to derive advantage in the 
exertions of their servants. The human 
mind, was like steel ; for when once steel 
had lost its elasticity, and that which 
gave it its superiority over other metals, 
for the particular purposes to which it 
was applied, nothing could restore it to 
its quality, except by its returning to 
the state of iron. So it was with the hu- 
man mind. If that principle ot enter- 
pi ize and honourable ambition, by which 
the lniniau mind was distinguished, was 
broken down, and it was taught to feel, 
that favour might effect what was stated 
to be only the reward of merit ; the first 
energy of the human character would be 
lost ; and unless the mind was re-made, 
this energy never could be restored to 
these subjects upon whom it was lost. 

In this way, therefore, the suggested al- 
teration would do more mischief to the 
establishments of India, than could possi- 
bly be imagined, or than could be done 
by neglecting to establish a regular mode 
of educating the Company’s servants. He 
was perfectly willing, however, to admit, 
that the Company having acquired such 
a» empire in India, with no less apoptiia- 
tion than, at least, forty millions ot souls; 
it was their duty to provide men suitably 
qualified, for the due government of such 
a territory. He had had frequent occa- 
sion to hear it stated, that the Company 
had attained those acquisitions by chance. 
This he did not believe to have been the 
case: on the court ary, he believed, that 
they bad attained them, by the invincible 
bravery of their armies, and by the wis- 
dom of their civil servants — by the libe- 
rality of tlie general court of proprietors, 
— and he also hoped, by some exertion of 
those persons, who sat within the bar. 
Hut he bad no hesitation in saying, that 
if any gentleman would shew him any 
system of education, that was likely to 
provide for the wants of the Company's 
subjects, in a better way than the Direc- 
tors had already provided, he should be 
ready, without any attention to patrouage, 
or to any thing else, to give his support 
to that mode of education. He was per- 
fectly sensible that the empire which the 
Company had attained in India, must 
gome day or other, pass fiom them; but 
if that should be the case, he should 
wish, the natives of that country 
should feel, that, raised in the scale of 
human beings, and improved in every re- 


lation of social order, British liberality 
had ever been commensurate with Bri- 
tish power. He assured the court, tlial 
this was the unfeigned wish of his heart, 
and that at some future time it should be 
said, that whilst the Company were pur- 
suing their own interests, in common 
with the rest of mankind, that if they 
had conquered, they had conquered not 
to destroy, but to improve. But what- 
ever might be the issue of the present 
discussion, he hoped that this good would 
attend it ; he was desirous at all times to 
endeavour to extract good from evil ; he 
hoped that although there were many tilings 
stated in the court, which, though they 
might occasion a great deal of pain to in- 
dividuals, would ultimately lead to bene- 
ficial consequences. He hoped, in the 
first place, that the court of Directors 
would feel, that their conduct upon all Oc- 
casions, must he under the contronl of 
public opinion. It was very desireable 
that this should be the case ; and 
he hoped, in the second place, that 
the discussion, which had taken place, 
would be also beneficial to the principal 
and professors of the college, because he 
thought it was generally desirable, they 
should feel that their conduct would like- 
wise be open- to the controul of the same 
opinion ; and be hoped, above all things, 
that they would feel that the first quality 
which the persons, who wished to govern 
others, ought to possess, should be that of 
being able to govern their own tempers; 
lastly, he hoped that if the disposition of 
the young men at Haileybury had been 
such, as was stated by the learned profes- 
sor, upon whose pamphlet he had com- 
mented so much at length, lie flattered 
himself the discussion would also have 
this good effect— it would satisfy the 
young men, that no power remained in 
the court of directors to controul, in their 
favour, the decisions of the principal 
and professors. The only interference 
that could take place behind the Bar, wss 
to take care and set the professors right-, 
whenever they should attempt to. go be- 
yond justice, and' the provisions of the 
statutes ; for when these statutes were 
made, it was intended that they should be 
equally applied, to the strong as to the 
weak — to the governors, as well as the go - 
veined ; and he thought if there was 
a point of any description moie material 
than another, upon which the human- 
mind was sooner open — it was upon the 
feelings of justice. He was thoroughly sa- 
tisfied that if the gentlemen, who were cal- 
led upon to administer the laws of the 
college, would only apply them with strict 
impartiality ; they would be easily par- 
doned, even for the severity of their ap- 
plication. The professors should see that 
the only effectual mode of securing »We 
confidence and affection of tbelr pupils. 
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«nd of exerting a spirit of improvement, 
was to administer justice in mercy ; for 
his own part, he could lay his hand upon 
his hehrt, and say from his own consci- 
entious feelings, and the experience he 
bad had of human nature, that this was 
the principle by which the human mind 
had always been best governed. 

He had to apologise to the court for tak- 
ing up their time at so much Ieugth ; and 
thanked them for the kind attention 
which they had paid to his observa- 
tions. Probably in what he had said, lie 
might have been guilty of error ; but bis 
sentiments came from the heart. He 
hoped, in the observations which he had 
made upon the bon. and learned pioiessor, 
who had written the pamphlet, that 
gentleman would think no nukindness 
was meant towards him ; aud that the 
lion, and learned gentleman would not 
consider, that there was any tiling personal 
in what he had stated. He had been in 
the habit of seeing that gentleman some- 
times, and he should not do him justice 
if he did uot say that he thought him a 
very valuable acquisition to the institu- 
tion. He was indebted to him for some 
personal civilities, and foi the assistance 
which he had occasionally gi\en him. 

The bon. director concluded by saying, 
that lie should give his concurrence to 
the motion for the previous question, be- 
cause he thought that was the only step 
which could piopcrly betaken . — (Cries of 
question ! question !) 

Mr. Elphmstone begged the attention 
of the court for a few minutes. He con- 
fessed he did not expect, after what had 
passed, that this que-tion would go to 
the vote : but as that was the course of 
the proceeding, and as it must be decided 
oue way or the other, he should take tlie 
liberty of explaining, in a few words, the 
grounds of the rote lie should give. His 
lion, friend, wlm spoke last but one, had 
delivered ins sentiments at consideiable 
length ; but if he thought that he was 
speaking the opinion of the court of 
directors as a body, he was under some 
mistake, because, for his own part, he 
must say he did not accede to that opi- 
nion. He had heard a good many 
speeches upon the present question, but 
be did not think that any of the lion, 
gentlemen whom he had heard had gtap- 
pled with the main point in the debate. 
He (Mr. E.), however, would endeavour 
to do it in a few sentences. But he inmt 
say, in the first place, that he could 
agree with none of the geutiemen who 
bad spoken from within the bar. He 
could not agree with bis hon. friend on 
bis right hand (Hr. Grant), ia thinking 
that the college was most excellent; nor, 
on the other hand, could he agree with 
the hon. and learned gentleman ivho 
wrought for wai'd thr^e piopcmtions, that 


the college was so bad that it should be 
done away. Whatever might be the 
opinion of the other directors upon this 
subject, he should not stop to consider 
them ; but he felt, in his own mind, tba£ 
the college was not every thing tiiai 
could be expected, nor what the court 
had a right to expect. But ceitairdy he 
thought that it was capable of being 
impioved, and that very easily ; and, 
therefore, he should be sorry to see it 
done away. There were many things 
that presented themselves, which, is 
his mind, were extremely offensive, and 
which, if removed, would, in his opi- 
nion, remove every objection t© the col- 
lege. It appeared to him, in the first 
place, that, in looking to the whole 
management of the college, the principal 
object of the professors seemed to be, to 
secure appointments for themselves, with- 
out paying any regard to the discipline of 
the institution. Probably he might take 
an erroneous view of the subject, but 
this was his fixed and determined opinion. 
He had the greatest respect for the pro- 
fessors, as learned and respectable men ; 
but still he must say that tlie»e gentle- 
u»ent seemed to pay more respect to their 
own interests and the dignity of their 
oilire ihau to the ino«t impoitunt pait 
of ttuir duty, — namely, a due attention 
to the discipline and manners of rheii 
pupil**; lor they appealed to consider, 
that when their lecture books weie closed 
they had acquitted themselves of every 
pait of their duty. Fiom what he could 
learn of their conduct when ohi of tlieir 
iertming rooms, theie wsi* a total absence 
of attention to the demeanour and moral 
conduct of their *»tudt nts. This appealed 
to him to be the prominent evil of the 
present system, and that ripen which 
hinged ail the lows and rebellions widen 
had unfortunately taken place in tire 
college. If the professors had been mere 
attentive to the young men in imploring 
their social qualities, by treating F'ern 
with kindness and comlescuiMon, indeed 
of treating them with liarshne-* and h«*u- 
tcur, as if they weie a class or be:rg< 
beneath the notice of so (hum tied a per- 
sonage as a professor, he was pcitectly 
peisu.ided that none of there complaint* 
would have arisen. Young men were 
natur.d’y suscept hie of kindness, as well 
as of good example, — and he veu cured to 
say, that if the prolessors had any thing 
like that taiheily feebug which oug 't 
to belong to men in such situations, rc <i 
had treated their pupils* with more feii'd- 
ne^s, t hey would hme produced :rr 
themselves that esteem and affect V* 
upon w hich sincere re>peet and wue latii.a 
for constituted authority like tueiis in** c t 
l>e founded. For bis part, he had am <t : s 
found that the most Gfcctual way of go- 
verning human nature, well as a! 1 , other 
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creatures, was by treating it with kind- 
ness and good nature. 1 he want ot these 
qualities in the professors had been the 
ruin of the college. Mr. Pi ofessor Ala! thus 
had talked a good deal about kindness and 
attention to the students, and all that 
sort of thing: but did he practice what 
he preached ? If he had, he {Air. E.) 
would venture to say that there would 
Lave been no occasion for hU pamphlet, 
because he w r as thoroughly com i need that 
if there had been real kindness and real at- 
tention shewn to the lads of the college, a 
principle of gratitude and of affection 
-*ould have bound them to their masters. 
The fact was that the professois were 
too high ; they were swelled up with too 
much of their own consequence. They 
could not come down ftom their high 
stations, and they treated young fellows 
of eighteen or nineteen as the arrantest 
schoolboys. In short, they would never 
come down from the dignity of the pro- 
fessor's chair: they were always the 
professor, and nothing else. If they had 
attended a little more to the bo>s in their 
private and leisure hours, and been a 
little more familiar and kind with them, 
the college never could have been iu that 
state of which so much complaint had 
been made. Had they changed their tone 
and manner, and acted more like parents 
than tyrants, they would have gained the 
affections of the young men, and they 
would have seemed suboidination in the 
college, from principle, rather than tiom 
terror: hut the fact u.v, they would not 
condescend to become acquainted with the 
boys in piivan, and consequently they 
never knew their merits as social beings. 
There was one very rental kable ciicum- 
srtance, which seemed to him to be extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable, namely, that 
in all tlie*e rows there was not one pro- 
fessor who stood fonvaid to try if he 
could stop them : and although there were 
four or five of the bovs well deposed, and 
ready to join them in their cffoits for that 
purpose, still the rows were allowed to go 
on as if the piofessors were not there to 
do what they might. This was an undis- 
puted fact. He remembered a pietty 
passage in Viigil,* which he could not 
immediately quote, but the sense of it 
was “ When the comt were all in riot 
and confusion, not a respectable man ap- 
pealed.” So it was in this case, — when 


* We presume, ihe lion director alluded to 
tl»e foiluwjne: passage — 

Ac, vetuti magno in populo quum satpe co-orta est 
Sediuo, sxvitquc animis itrmbile \ulgus } 

Jamqiie fares etsaxa volant; furor arma nrwustrat: 
Turn picrate graven) ac menus si forte virum quern 
t'onspex^re, <ilent , airectisque arrbus astant, 
lilt dictis an unos et peetora oulcet. 


the college was all in uproar not a res- 
pectable professor made his appearance. 
He hoped, however, the professors woujj 
see that they had been a little too higj J? 
and that they would now see the polj C y 
ot observing a different practice towa rc |* s 
the students. But there was another ev j$ 
which was productive of equally b a £ 
consequences, namely, the horrible g y S „ 
tem upon which the laws of the colj e g^ 
weie administered. The statutes of 
college were abominable; he could no j 
enduie them ; and he was astonig}^ 
liow they could have got upon Paper* 
The consequences produced by them 
were dreadful as they affected the inte- 
rests of the Company. One of tfo e j aw » 
of the college was, that bo yo un g man 
who had been in the army o r naF y 0 f 
his counti y could be admitted j n t 0 this 
college. The army and navy, therefore, 
of the country, were to be stigmatized 
and disgraced, by declaring that any man 
who had served his king and his country, 
in either of those services, was disqua- 
lified for the honor of serving the Easi- 
India Company ! Never was there any 
thing more absurd and injnrious than 
this most extraordinary law. This was 
one of the college statutes ! How was 
it followed up by the next ? Why, any 
young man having been expelled from the 
college could be employed in no other 
situation in the Company's establish- 
ments ! But this iniquitous law had 
been so much discussed, and so justly 
condemned, that he should not add any 
thing further to what hail been said upon 
the subject. The third was still worse; 
tor a man must be punished because he 
did not conic forward and convict him- 
self ! He had read an account of the 
Inquisition, but he declared to God that 
he had never lead any thing so bad as 
th s. It was without apology, and had 
not any principle of humanity, common 
sense, or justice, to support it. The 
Company's poor unfortunate students 
were in such a dreadful state, that they 
had not even the chance which a trial 
afforded them of proving their iuno- 
cence, but they must be expelled the col- 
lege under the fiat of a professor, be- 
cause they would not convict themselves. 
So that a young fellow at the age of 
eighteen, after having spent the most 
valuable years of his life in the college, 
was to be ruined, and all his prospects 
blasted, not because he was guilty of 
any offence proved against him, but be- 
cause he would not convict himself; and 
this although he might be a young man 
of promising gtnius, and miuht after- 
wards be an ornament through life to 
his country. Study this was not i princi- 
ple to be recommended in any institution. 
Jt seemed to him completely to damn 
the chaiacter of the college in this point 
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of view. Tt would be unnecessary for 
him to point out any instances in which 
this law might be applied with cruelty 
and harshness. But instances might oc- 
cur that a very innocent young man 
might be brought into a scrape by his 
companion, and yet he was to be ruined 
because he could not prove his innocence. 
This was a principle that certainly ought 
not to be. 

If it was necessary that these harsh 
measures should be adopted towards 
them, he would ask upon what piinciple 
of policy the Cornpaay would trust the 
government of India into such hands ; 
for if these young men were of so des- 
perate a character as to call for the enact- 
ment of such cruel and oppressive laws, 
they were not fit to be trusted with the 
patronage to which they were recom- 
mended, still less to hold any responsi- 
ble situation. He would ask even the 
learned professor who had written tins 
pamphlet, whether the course of treat- 
ment which the young men received in 
this institution would fit them for the 
character of minteteis «»f public justice, 
and for all the other functions for carry- 
ing on the machine of go\ eminent. 

A gieat deal had been said about the 
character and plan of this institution. 
Some said it was to be a school, othns 
said it was to be a college, and lie believ- 
ed some gentlemen called it a univeisity. 
But for his pait, he really could not un- 
derstand what it was. — \+4pplaus *.) — It 
was a sort of non-de«cript. Undoubted- 
ly it never was intended to be a school. 
But probably the conect phra-e was a se- 
minary, partaking of the nature of a 
school and a college. But whatever it 
was, it was the duty of the Company to 
take care that the young men who were 
consigned to receive their education there 
.should have their characters aud their 
minds formed upon such a plan, as should 
fit them for the great theatre upon winch 
they were destined to act ; and it was for 
the court to determine whether the laws 
which lie had pointed out were such as 
tended to produce this effect. 

With respect to the pamphlet of which 
the court had heard so much, he could 
only say that he had a very high reject 
for the learned professor as a learned man ; 
but he must declare, in his opinion, that 
although that learned gentlem m had de- 
scended into a good deal of minute detail, 
and had told the public a good deal of 
truth, yet he must say, in his conscience, 
that he thought the learned gentleman had 
not told the whole truth. Theie was one 
thing in the learned gentleman** pamphlet 
which struck him to be open to considera- 
ble objection. He talked a good deal 
about making statesmen, and spoke of the 
advantages of the college with a view to 
this object. But e\er\ thing which re- 


lated to commercial knowledge he seemed 
to treat with the highest contempt, as ut- 
terly incompatible with the character of an 
English statesman. Now he must take 
the libei ty of saying, that the learned gen- 
tleman had taken a very erimieous esti- 
mate of the qualifications of an English 
statesman: for lie (Mr. E.) would venture 
to say, that if an English statesman was 
ignorant of those matters which related to 
the commerce of his country, he would 
make but a very miserable figute in poli- 
tics: but the learned gentleman was of 
opinion that commerce was too grovelling 
for the level of a statesman's mind. If 
this observation was ridiculous as applied 
to a commercial company like this, how- 
much more fallacious was it with reference 
to the British Islands, whose glory was 
founded in the superiority of their com- 
mercial knowledge and enterprize over the 
rest of their neighbours ! 

Much had been said, in the course of 
this debate, upon the subject of the esta- 
blishment of Lord Wellesley’s college in 
India. Now he would fairly state what 
were the motives that actuated the Com- 
pany in the supptession of that college. 
In the first place, they were alarmed at 
home at the enormous expense which 
the maintenance of *iuh a college must 
cod. They had nevci thought of build- 
ing a college in India, because of the 
great expense which must be incurred in 
erecting an institution of that kind at so 
great a distance from home. But they felt the 
force of all the reasons which had induced 
Lord Wellesley to undertake that splendid 
scheme. They felt the disadvantage of 
sending out young men at so tender an age 
that it was impossible, in the nature Of 
thiugs, that their minds could be sufficient- 
ly formed or have imbibed enough of an 
European education, to qualify them for the 
duties which they were likely to be called 
upon to discharge. Feeling the weight of 
the^e objections, long before Lord Welles- 
ley's college wa» adopted, they had deter- 
mined upon establishing an institution in 
this country which should afford the young 
men the advantage ofgit mg tlu.ni that edu- 
cation at home wh.clut \va> not likel) they 
could leccive under the same favourable 
circumstances ui Indii. The court id direc- 
tors, therefore, having adopted this plan, 
saw no necessity for continuing the 
Calcutta college. TIicm.* w ere the grounds 
upon which they had acted, conceiving that 
rheir servants would leceive a great deal 
more impiovemexit at home. They had no 
splenetic feelings in wliat they had done; 
aud they only acted from a conscientious 
belief that they were studying the interest 
of the Company’s territories. 

He had no further observation* to make 
at this late hour of the day. It was his 
conscientious opinion, however, that under 
proper regulations the college would be- 
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■come a most excellent institution ; and 
oi ail the regulations that seemed to liim 
nvo't ntc^aiy for adoption was that 
which he had pointed out, respecting the 
demeanour of the professors towards their 
piquls. To this he most earnestly called 
the attention of those learned gentlemen 
themselves ; thinking as he did, that a little 
more kindness and condescension, on their 
part would prevent the i ccurrence of those 
disordeis which the Company had so much 
occasion to lament. For the reasons he 
had thus stated, he should certainty vote for 
the origiuai question . — {Ciiesof question ! 
question /) 

The Chairman rose and said that lie 
should not detain the court for more t half a 
minute. He rose merely to say, that as 
them was' a difference of opinion in the 
court of directors upon poiuts respecting 
the college ; and as that difference of opi- 
nion wa* the subject of discussion in a for- 
mer, and on the present occasion, it was 
quite uimccossaiv for him to say that those 
points which really deserved the notice of 
tee directors, with a view to future regula- 
tion, would at their moH convenient op- 
portunity, be the subject of their investi- 
gation lint as there was no difference of 
opinion as to the impolicy of supposing the 
present motion as now brought forward, he 
entertained a hope that that motion would 
not be pressed for the decisiou of the court. 
.As to the miuor points which had been 
<iweltnpon, it was quite competent for the 
court of directors to take them into their 
cinsideiation, and suggest such lemedies 
as the nature of the case seemed to require. 
Heas'imd the court that tiiere was no- 
thing which the d. rectors had more at 
ieavt than to see the college placed on 
that footing which would give satisfaction 
to all parties. At present the directois 
were engaged in more important con- 
cerns ; but they should lose no opportu- 


nity of turning their minds to this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. hinnaird rose to explain. Ho 
wished to set himself right with the court 
upon one point. An hon. diiector (Mr. 
Pattison, 1 had misrepresented altogether 
au expression of his (Mr. K.’s) which, 
if it went forth without contradiction, 
would go to belie the very first feeling in 
the whole of this proceeding. The hon. 
gentleman made use of the expression 
“ delcnda est Carthago ” as a proof that 
he (Mr. K.) was desirous of pulling down 
this college ; but the lion, gentleman had 
totally misstated the use to winch he ap- 
plied that observation, for he had used 
that pbiase in a very different sense. 
He hoped the court would do him the jus- 
tice to recollect, that in his speech of a 
former day he said he was not desirous 
of destroying the college ; that, on the 
conti ary, so great was his respect for all 
institutions of learning, that if there 
was the remotest possibility of any good 
resulting from this institution, he should 
withhold the destroying hand, however 
great the abuse that might be proved 
against it. But he said, at the same time, 
that while he permitted the college to 
exist uuder these circumstances, he pro- 
tested against the compulsory clause winch 
required all persons to go there ; for 
this was the great objection upon which 
he took his ground: and be then said that 
if he was answered, “ that then, in that 
case, no peisons would go there” — he 
replied, that that was tantamount to de- 
stroying the college, and in that sense he 
then said “ delenda est Carthago J* 

(To be continued.) 

Errata. — The reader is requested to 
substitute the word convictions for cor- 
rections, m page 266,1. 21, col. 1 — and 
ant/ for hian/f, in page 268, 1. 34, 2d col, 
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The Hindu College was opened Janu- 
ary 20th. All the scholars assembled were 
t wen tv ; present, the Honorable tlie Chief 
Justice, Mr. Hnrington, Mr. Loring, Mr. 
Barnes, with a number of the principal 
natives. 

The kindness of a iriend enables in to 
publish an account of the variations of at- 
mospheric temperature at Canton, during 
the first six mouths of 1816 ; the observa- 
tions were made by a gentleman of the 
factory by means of a thermometer, placed 
outside a southern window, between the 


glass and the Venetian blinds by which it 
was shaded. Another of a similar des- 
cription was exposed tiorn a window fac- 
ing the north, but very little difference 
was occasioned by the aspect. 

The notes marking days of ceremony 
are particularly interesting, and might 
with much advantage be extended into 
Chinese Fasti. 

1815. 

Jan. 

9 67 65 The extremes of tem- 

peratuie are marked. Fair. 

10 69 65 Fair. 
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12 

68 

64 

Fair. 

15 

68 

71 

Do. 

20 

46 

54 

Do. 

25 

57 

66 

Raift. 

29 

53 

56. 

On this day being 


tlie 20th of the 12th moon, the seals of 
all the offices of the Chinese government 
are locked up, and a kind of liberty pre- 
vails, as no person ran he taken into cus- 
tody during this period, except tbr some 
of the higher offences. 

31 50 53 

Feb. 

1 45 51 Fair. On this day 

is a procession in which girls in sliewy 

dresses are carried through the merchant’s 
hongs and other places. This ceremony 
is explained to us English in our corrupt 
jargon, as chin chining chun y i. e. salut- 
ing the spring (of the year). 

2 45 60 Rain. On this day 

the inferior mandarins use the privilege 
of being carried in the same mode, and 
with tfie same marks of diguity as the 
viceroy of Foo yuen. 

5 42 47 Rain. 

9 45 51 Cloudy- Commence- 

ment of tire Chinese new year, the 20th 
ot Kca King. 

10 51 58 Fair. About six 

o’clock this morning, a fit e broke out 
near Ququa’s house, and burnt on both 
sides of the street. The houses opposite 
Qnqua’s were built against the Company’s 
wall, and the file threatened to commu- 
nicate to Mr. Ball’s and Sir G. Staunton’s 
looms. 

11 51 64 Cloudy. Anniversa- 

ry of the death of Kieng-long the last 
Empeioi. 

For several days past, a number of beg- 
gars, both men and women, have been 
about, pestering the hongs, &c. They 
are said to come down from Nanking an- 
nually, and to pay but little respect to the 
mandarines. They have much resent . 
l/lance in manner to Chinese gypsies. 

15 43 49 Rain. 

18 45 55 Rain. About this 

time, say, from the 1st to 15th day of the 
first moon, every child almost that you 
meet has a lantern iu his hand ; these are 
preparatory to the festival of lanterns on 
the 15th, they are of all shapes and sizes. 
Fishes, fowls, rabbits, &c. Many are 
circular, and made of paper of various co- 
lours, aud the light hung upon gymbals, 
so as to form a revolving lamp, and foil 
without spilling the oil. 

23 55 42 Rain hard. 

28 54 48 To day, 20th of 1st 

moon of the Chinese year, the seals of of- 
fice are unlocked, and delivered to the re- 
spective officers. 

You will see we have had a most un- 
pleasant season — indeed we are as back- 
ward as you were iu England last year ; 
the camellias are all spoilt in bloom — the 
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inoutans are thrown back beyond their 
usual time, and are tiot yet ill blossom, 
and the loquats which should be nearly 
ripe, are scarce bigger than gooseberries, 
and quite green. 

State of the Thermometer at the Co- 
tombo Library. 


1817. 

Feb. 

7 A. M. 

Noon. 

3 P. M. 

8 P. 

12 

77 

82 

82 

78 

14 

78 

82 

80 

78 

16 

79 

80} 

82 

78 

18 

78 

81 

7y} 

75 

20 

77 

79 

80 

79 

22 

79 

82 

82 

72 

25 

80 

80 

80 

79 

30 

78 

79 

80 

78 

March 

1 

78 

80 

80 

78 

4 

78 

80 

80 

78 


The number of persons vaccinated in 
tlie diffeient distiicts of Ceylon, during 
the year 1816, amounted to nineteen 
thousand five hunched and thirty. Dr. 
C. Fairell is Superintendant General of 
Vaccination. .1. A. Stuizer, Esq. Dr. Rob- 
son, and H. Marshall, Esq. are District' 
Siiperinteiidants. 

We have much pleasure in observing, 
that the number of subjects included in 
this return exceed those of last year by 
two thousand tin ee hundred and sixteen, 
and that the increase is owing to the in- 
tioductiou of the remedy among the in- 
habitants of the Kandyan provinces. Great 
difficulties at first opposed the attempt; 
the judicious exertions of the superin- 
tendants of the interior districts, however, 
at last prevailed. The Kandyan chiefs 
and headmen were induced to allow them- 
selves to be vaccinated ; tlie people as 
usual followed their rulers. Much still 
remains to be effected ; objections and 
oppositions will no doubt be raised ; 
they cannot avail, however, but in a very 
narrow circle against judicious and cau- 
tious efforts, whose sole origin and pur- 
pose is the benefit of those who are the 
immediate judges. 

Description of a small I Conn /bund com- 
mon ty at Tort Jackson, A .S.tT. 

One of the— c little crustaceous animals, 
at its extreme stretch, is an inch and one- 
eighth long; but by the peculiar elasticity 
of its joints, thirteen iu number, from the 
bead to the hinder extremity having a 
power of contiaeting itself, would on 
tlie slightest disturbance become reduced 
to half an inch— tlie head, examined in 
the sun with a good magnifying glass, bore 
much resemblance to that of the Austral- 
asian locust iu shape, but was of a clear 
red, and from the thinness of the cuticle 
that covered it, exhibited the inner or- 
gans with a transparent brilliancy. From 

Vox,. IV. 2 R 
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the joint nearest the head to. the seventh 
joint, the body was dark and opaque, 
turn thence to the tail, it gradually be- 
taine moi e diaphanous, with a yellowish 
tinge. Ou each of the three first joints 
fioin the head were two legs, a good deal 
resembling in shape the extremities of a 
spider’s not forked, these were white and 
transparent in the sun, and with them it 
performed its retrograde movements with 
facility ; its hinder legs are not more than 
half the length of the others, being only 
useful in a projectile movement. These 
hinder legs, if so they may be called, have 
the appearauce of a substance puiely car- 
ilagmous, very short, thick at the inser- 
tion, and terminating in a sharper point. 
Of these there are eight, two to each 
»oint, commencing at the second from the 
tail ; at the extremity of the tail itself 
ate placed two similar, but much larger 
ami stronger feet, or lather piongs, from 
the piojectde stiength of which the little 
animal derives its chief celerity. In its 
external formation it resembles the cen- 
tipede, having a brown crust or shell upon 
the back, but much rounder and more 
elevated when in motion, and wholly dif- 
itring from that noxious teptile ip size 
as well as in its baimless properties. 

Earthquake in China. 

Extract of a letter , dated Macao, 
QJmcA 13, 1817. — “ On the 28th of 
January, (about three o’clock in the 
morning,) we experienced two shocks 
of an earthquake. The latter of which 
w as' so powerful as to shake down some 
of the cieling of the room in which 1 
slept. I was awakened by the effect of 
the first shock, which much resembled 
the motion occasioned by a stage-coach 
passing immediately under one’s window, 

In the dead of night. The second shock 
was more abrupt than the former. — On 
the 5th of February, we were again visited 
by the shocks of an earthquake, but they 
were not so sensibly felt as those on the 
28th of January, A native, who resides 
about thirty miles from Macoa, informed 
me, that, at his place of residence, tlte 
shocks of the 28th of January were so 
powerful, that the doors of the house 
made a great noise. The natives were 
unable to account for so singular a pheno- 
menon, and many imagined that people 
were breaking into their houses.” 

Two snakes, measuring about thirteen 
inches each,wei e some time ago discovered 
iii a log of fnewood, in the yard of Mr. Cu- 
bltt’s house in George-street, dose to the 
hack (ioor.^ This being the wiuter season, 
they were probably in a state of torpor, 
or must have been disturbed by the previ- 
ous rude motion of the wood. As soon 
a.* they were ftposed they endeavoured to 


crawl away, but were severed with aw 
axe, and supposed to be killed ; one of 
the reptiles, however, that had been cut 
asunder in the middle was alive the next 
morning, and darted its tongue out at the 
approach of one of Mr. Cubitt’s sons, 
who then put a period to its existence. — 
New South 11 ales. 

Horses or Persia. 

Extract of a letter , dated Tabriz, 23d 
Nov. 1813. 

“ Last Thursday I rode a Turkoman 
horse, twelve years old fiom Tabriz to Ma- 
raud and back, being a distance of eighty- 
two miles in twelve hours, having to ascend 
a hill of six mib'S in leugth on my return. 

1 performed this for a bet of three hun- 
dred ami fifty toniunds ; I had fourteen 
hours to do it in. The horse, I am soiry 
to say, died a few hours after he was taken 
to the stable ; this will however enable 
you to judge what animals of that des- 
cription are capable of. I suppose I could 
not have weighed less than seventeen 
stone, having no other saddle than a heavy 
cavalry one to ride on. I am sorry I can- 
not give you any Europe news, m conse- 
quence of nothing of importance having 
been received here the last month. Let- 
ters from Russia mention that war be- 
tween Turkey and that power appears in- 
evitable.” — We insert the above metely as 
a specimen of the capacities of a fine 
brute. 

Gentoo Grammar. 

A Gentoo (Talagu) Grammar aud Dic- 
tionary are adveuised separately in the 
Madras papers. The Grammar was ex- 
pected to be ready for deliveiy on or be- 
foie 5th April, at six star Pagodas a co- 
py, handsomely bound. The Vocabulary 
Gentoo into English was expected to be 
issued not later than the end of August. 

Mr. John Mason Good, F.R.S. will 
commence his course of Lectures, on Na- 
sology. Medical Nomenclature, aud the 
Theory, Principles and Practice of Me- 
dicine, on Monday, Sept. 29, 1817, at the 
Ci own and Rolls Rooms, Chancery Lanev 
The course will rather exceed three 
months, and be repeated three times a. 
year. From the comprehensiveness of the 
subject a Lecture will be given daily in- 
stead of every other day, as is the com- 
mon practice. The Introductory Lecture 
will commence at half past three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The subsequent Lec- 
tures at eight in the morning. The for- 
mer will be open to the Medical public, 
including Medical Pupils, by tickets to be 
had gratuitously at any of the Medical 
Booksellers of the metropolis ; where the 
terms for the Lectures may also be known. 
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NEW LONDON' PUBLICATIONS. 
Colonel Wilkes has published the se- 
cond and third volumes of his Historical 
Sketches of the South of India. 

The Christian Faith slated and explain- 
ed, ijn a course of Practical Lectuies on 
some of the leading Doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. By the Rev. H. C. O’Don noghue. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5«. 6d. 

Also, Early Piety, a Sermon addressed 
to Youth. By the Same. Price 6d. 

Walks in Oxford ; comprising an Ori- 
ginal, Historical, and Descriptive Account 
of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Build- 
ings of the University : with an Introduc- 
tory Outline of the Academical History of 
Oxford. To which are added, a concise 
History and Description of the City, and 
Delineations in the Environs of Oxford. 
Illustrated by thirteen Engravings, and a 
large Map. By W. M. Wade. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1 6s. boards, or in one vol. l2mo. Price 8s. 

A Picturesque Tour through France, 
Switzerland, on the Banks of the Rhine, 
and through part of the Netherlands, in 
the year 1816. Illustrated by four Maps, 
descriptive of the Route. 8\o. l°s 
’boards. 

Eight Familiar Lectures on Astronomy, 
intended as an Intioductiou to the Science, 
for the U»e of Young Persons, and others 
not conversant with the Mathematics. 
Accompanied by Plates, numerous Dia- 
grams, and a copious Index. By William 
Phillips, Author of Outlines of Minera- 
logy and Geology, and of an Elementary 
Intioductiou to Mineralogy. 12nio. 6s. 
tid. boaids. 

The Sexagenarian; or, the Recollec- 
tions of a Literary Life. 2 vols. 8vo. 
jg*l Is. boards. 

An Abridgement of Universal History, 
commencing with the Creation, and carried 
down to the Peace of Paris in 1763; in 
which the Descent of all Nations from 
their common Ancestor is traced, the 
course of Colonization is marked, the Pro- 
gress of the Arts and Sciences noticed, 
and the whole Story of Mankind is review- 
ed, as connected with the moral Govern- 
ment of the World, and the revealed Dis- 
pensation. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, 
Rector of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury. 2 
vols. 4to. £& 8s. boards. 

Dr. Watkin’s Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; the Second 
and concluding Part, embellished with a 
finely engraved Portrait of the present 
Mj*s. Sheridan, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
4to. £l 11 ». b’d. 

A Topographical History of Staffoid- 
shire; including its Agriculture, Mines, 
aud Manufactures ; Memoirs of eminent 
Natives, Statistical Tables, ami every 
Species of Information connected with 
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the Local History of the County. With a 
succinct Account of tne Rise and Progress 
ot the StaSbrdshhe Potteries. Compiled 
fiom the most Authentic Souices. By 
William Pitt. 8vo. £l 5s. boaids. Roval 
paper, £ I 15s. 

A Botanical Description of British 
Plants, in the Midland Counties, particu- 
larly of those in the Neighbourhood of 
Alcester; with occasional Notes and Ob- 
servations: to which is prefixed, a short 
Intioductiou to the Study of Botany, and 
to the Knowledge of the principal Natu- 
ral Orders. By T. Purton, Surgeon, 
Alcester. 2 vols. £1 boards. 

General Zoology ; or. Systematic Na- 
tural History. Commenced by the late 
George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S &c. With 
Plates trom the first Authorities and most 
select Specimens, engraved principally by 
Mrs. Griffith. Vol. 10, 8voi £2 12s. 6d. 
boards. Royal paper, j£3 16$. 

The Lament of Tasso. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Official Navy List far August. 
12rno. Is. 6*d. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The First Part of Volume I of the 
Edinbmgh Gazetteer, or Geographical 
Dictionmy ; compiling a complete Body 
of Geogiaphy, Physical, Political, Sta- 
tistical, and Commercial. 

A New General Atlas ; constructed from 
the latest Authorities; by A. Arrovvsmith, 
exhibiting the Boundaries and Divisions, 
also the Chains of Mountains, and other 
Geographical Features, of all the known 
Countries in the world. Comprehended 
in Fifty-three Maps from Original Draw- 
ings, royal 4to. Price £l 16s. half-bound. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for the 
Year 1815. 8vo. Is. boaids. 

The Life of Richard Watson, Lord 
Bishop of Landaff, written by himself at 
different intervals, and revised in 1814. — 
Published by his Son, Richard Watson* 
LL.B. Prebendary of Landaff aud Wells. 

Mr. Accum has in the press, Chymical 
Amusements; comprising a series of cu- 
rious and instructive experiments easily 
performed, and unattended by daujer. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic Tur- 
key, from the manuscript journals of mo- 
dern traveling in those countries, edited 
by R. Walpole, will soon appear in a 
quarto volume, illustrated by plates. 

The Poetieal Remains and Memoirs of 
the late Dr. John Leyden, are preparing 
for publication. 

Mr. Hogg will soon publish tfie fifth 
edition of his Queen’s Wake, illustrated 
by the artists of Edinburgh. 

The Essay on Public Credit, by David 
Hume, is reprinting, with observations 
on the souqd and prophetic nature of its 
principles. 

2 R 2 
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CALCUTTA. 

Tlte following extracts from the Cal- 
cuttaand Madras papers will in the inter- 
val of the arrival of the regular official le- 
port affoid some idea of the progiess and 
natuie of the attack ou the stiong hold of 
Hatrass. 

This is a rectangular work, situated 
seven hundred and fifty yaids fiom the 
fort, in form nearly a square, five hun- 
dred by four hundred and eighty yards, 
with uine circular bastions, and a pietcv 
good ditch. Of the bastions, thtee are in 
the west face, one in the north, and one 
in the south. There are no guns in it • 
all being kept in the fort. Our picquets 
were advanced within two hundred yards 
of it. The camp was distant about two 
thousand >uids. No casualties had taken 
place. There was occasional sniping 
from the Kuttera on the picquets. The 
weather was cold and rainy. At mid-day 
the thermometer stood at 5 ‘2' J , As late 
a3 the 20th, officers have been permitted 
to approach tha foit; but from the mo- 
ment of the advance of the picquets they 
were kept at arms length. A protracted 
resistance was expected. 

Letters from Colonel Walker’s camp 
of the 21st ultimo, inform us that the 
division of the army under his command 
was in readiuess to march to the Head 
Quarters of the Hjdrabad Subsidiary 
Force, in consequence of the proximity 
of the Bengal lelief undrr Colonel Adams. 
The latter was expected to reach Colonel 
Walker’s camp about the 3d instant. 
The Bengal troops, we uudei stand, hate 
already occupied all the posts to the east- 
ward of Housseabad. 

The preparations are complete for the 
£eld force in the Doab. The army was in 
motion towards Hatrass. This place is 
situated about 18 miles from the town of 
Coel, uear the fortress of Allygliur, and 
. is of great strength. The troops were 
expected to sit down before Hatrass on 
the l2th ultimo, and resistance was expec- 
ted, as Dyarara had sent off all the wo- 
men, and filled up the wells within throe 
miles of the fort. The sappers and mi- 
ners in this fortress are said to be the best 
in India. Dyarum has invented stone 
shrapnels , which are said to answer. — 
The following letter gives some details of 
the expedition. 

“ Our troops and warlike stores will 
soon be in sight of Hatrass — General 
Marshall, with the 24th dragoons and 4 
battalions with their t> pounders, and 
Captain Roberts’ corps of irregular 
horse. Also the Meerut troops, con- 
sisting of two troops horse artillery, com- 


manded by Major Brook and Captaia 
Boileau, uuder Major Pennington, H. M. 
8th L. D. From Muttra, Majors Generals 
Donkin and Brown, with the 3d and 7th 
legimcnts N. C. and fifteen companies N. 

1 . 500 of Captain Cunningham’s Irregular 
Hoi se— will arrive and take ground before 
the town and fort of Hatrass on the 
morning of the 12tlx instant. The Muttra 
troops march on the morning of the 
loth. Mr. J. Shakespeare, superinten- 
dent of police, accompanies General 
Marshall’s division from Mynpoorv, and 
will it is supposed officiate as the agent of 
Government*— Cap t. H. C. Smyth and 
Lieutenant Taylor, of Engineers, pro- 
ceed from Agra to Muttra to accompany 
that division. General Donkin and suite 
wcie at Agra on the 7th, and it was in- 
tended the ladies should icmain there. 
The train from Cawnpore did not march 
till the 5th, and would not reach Hatrass 
for some days after the other troops.” 

The following is asserted by the Cal- 
cutta editor to be a more correct and de- 
tailed account than auy that has yet ap- 
peared of the previous negociatious for 
the delivery of the Fort, and the subse- 
quent operations for its investment. 

(t As iutimated in my last, that fort 
was completely invested on the 12th, and 
the option was given to the commandant, 
Dya Ram, to sui render on certain pre- 
scribed terms, or to stand the result of a 
siege. At first he appeared resolved on 
embracing the former alternative. On the 
evening of the 13th, he sent a message 
into camp declaring his readiness to 
deliver up the place. A detachment, con- 
sisting of two grenadier companies with 
an engineer officer, was accordingly sent 
to take possession ; but after waiting se- 
veral hours outside the gate, it was forced 
to return in consequence of the Raja hav- 
ing changed his mind. The sincerity of 
his proposals now began to be suspected ; 
but General Marshall, willing to spare the 
unnecessary effusion of blood, allowed 
him a little further time for consideration. 
Negotiations were commenced anew ; a 
second tender of submission was made ; 
and the second grenadier battalion whs 
actually paraded to inarch up to the gate, 
when intelligence arrived of the Raja hay- 
ing a second time forfeited his word. 

“ The garrison is now said not to ex- 
ceed two thousand five hundred regular 
soldiers. The outer fort has twenty bas- 
tions. These are very high and strong; 
and are guarded by forty-five pieces of 
artillery. The ditch is ninety feet broad 
and seventy- five feet deep, with five feet 
of water. The besieging force occupies 
three distinct positions in front of the 
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fort. The Cawnpore division, under the 
personal command of General Marshall, 
is posted to the East ; the Muttra divi- 
sion, under Major General Donkin, to the 
west; and the Meerut division, under 
Major General T. Brown, to the south. 
The ground for the batteries had already 
been chosen, and preparatory steps to 
their erection taken. The train from 
Cawnpore and Agra would reach camp on 
the l!Mll, the guns would open on the 
20th, aud the fort in all probability fall 
within a very few days. Thu train con- 
sisted of fifty mortars and howitzeis, 
and twenty, twenty-four, and eighteen 
pounders. The Agra proportion crossed 
the Jumna on the 16th. We regret to 
learn that on the 12th or 13th one of the 
picquetsvvas filed upon, and Lieutenant 
White of his Majesty’s 24th dragoons 
wounded, by the inhabitants of a village 
in the vicinity of the fort. The village 
was immediately burnt. Very heavy rain 
fell in that neighbourhood on the 17 th 
and 18th. 

“ The General now thinking it neces- 
sary to put a stop to this unsatisfactory 
state of suspense, ordered down the gal- 
lopers of his Majesty's 24th dragoons, and 
fired a shot into the fort, by way of indi- 
cation that all pacificatory parley was now 
at au end. lathe evening of the lltli, 
Dya Ram sent a vakeel into camp, warn- 
ing all persons to keep at a distance horn 
the fort, under pain of b^iiig fired upon ; 
and an order was immediately issued, pro- 
hibiting officers from advancing beyond the 
picquets. Previously to this many indivi- 
duals bad gone quite up to the ditch. The 
wavering of Dya Raiu can only be account- 
ed for satisfactorily on the supposition of 
theexistenceof two partiesin the garrison. 
Accordingly, many letters assure us, that 
Dya Ram, old, infirm; and sick, is ex- 
tremely desirous of securing comfort to 
his latter days, and transmitting his pos- 
sessions to his family, by any sacrifice. 
His two sons again, young men, high in 
blood and spirits, declare that it would be 
disgraceful to give up such a fortress vyitb- 
out a previous struggle for its mainte- 
nance. The elder, a lad of twenty, hav- 
ing procured two lacks of rupees, from 
his mother, paid up the arrears of the 
garrison on the 14th, and made them 
swear to defend the place to the utmost 
extremity.” 

The Journal of the latest date men- 
tions a report that Dyaram had given up 
all idea of resistance, and that our army 
would be immediately put in possession of 
the fortress of Hatrass. This report, 
however, was not considered to be enti • 
tied to great credit. Major General Sir 
John Horsford had joined the army in 
the Doab. 

The Nagpore force is likely to be dis- 
tributed into cantonments in the following 


manner: — the 1st liatt. 18th Native In- 
fantry, and 2d battalion 23d Native In- 
fantry, to be posted under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel M. Murine, at Jub- 
bnlpore, ten miles north of the Nurbuil- 
da ; the 1st battalion 23d Native Infan- 
try, and 1st battalion 22d Native Infan- 
try, at Gohajpoor, twenty-six miles from 
Hoshuugabad ; and at the latter place. 
Colonel Adams with the remainder of the 
division. 

Dispatches over-land from India have 
teen received at the East India House, 
from the Governor of Bombay, dated 
March 22d, and communicate the im- 
portant intelligence of thfe takiug of the 
fortress of Hatrass by the British arms. 

A heavy bombardment was commenced, 
and the Congreve rockets were used with 
terrible effect ; one of which, falling on 
the magazine, occasioned a tremendous 
explosion, which destroyed numbers of 
the garrison of Hatrass. At 1 1 o’clock 
at night the Raja, seeing his hopeless-si- 
tuation, tied with 1,000 cavalry. The 
tide of men that tied from the fort pre- 
vented the gates being shut. The British, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, 
in-lied into the fort and captured it. 
Jlaior-General Brown puisued Dyaram 
with his cavalry. It is imagined that tlic 
Viince lias tied to Moors, un, a fortress 
about ten miles from Hatrass, aud which 
is next to be attacked. Our loss by 
the fire of tbe enemy was Inconsi- 
derable. Lieutenant Courtlaml Was the 
only officer wounded. The Bombay go- 
vernment had not rcceired the official ac- 
counts ; but the substance of the details 
we have given was communicated to that 
government by a private letter, and may, 
therefore, having been made the subject 
of an over-land dispatch, be considered 
authentic. The conduct of Sindia, hi the 
countenance he lias given' Rio DoSs in his 
hostile dispositions towards the Biitish, 
is much blamed. 

Head-Quarters , Calcutta , Jan. 15 ti, 
1817 . — General Orders .— At a general 
couit martial, held at Hyderabad, on the 
28th day of October, in the year oT our 
Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Sixteen, Lieutenant John Webb, of Ills 
Majesty’s 86th regiment of foot, was ar- 
raigned upon the undermentioned charges, 
viz. 

1 . For coming to the mess of his Ma- 
jesty's 86th regiment, to a public dinner, 
whilst in the Surgeon’s report and insick 
quarters, on or about the 18th of March, 
1816. 

2. For horsewhipping h is cook t and d:s- 
obeying'my orders, by not paying thesei- 

• want his wages when sent by me, with the 
-Adjtft&ntofthe regiment for that purpose, 
on or 3 bout the 2d September instant. 
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3. For coming to my quarters, (liia 
Commanding Officer’s) on or about the 
2d of September instant, in a most vio- 
lent manuer, whilst in the Surgeon's re- 
port, and in violation of regimental or- 
ders, and then behaving in a most disre- 
spectful manner towards me, by saving, 
‘ You have sent your Adjutaut to my 
quarters, with a most extraordinary mes- 
sage ; and let me tell you, Sir, your con- 
duct has been highly improper in listening 
to a black man's story befo,e you have 
heard mine,’ or words to that effect. 

4. For infamous and scandalous con- 
duct, unbecoming the character of au offi- 
cer and a gentleman, in telling a false- 
hood, and persisting in it in the presence 
of Lieutenant Munro, that Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Leche had ordered bin , 
from me, to come to my quarters. 

5. For unofficeilike conduct in quitting 
his quarters, whilst in the s ! ck report, on 
or about the 4th September instant, be- 
tween the hours of six and seven in the 
afternoon, and appealing in the Bazar 
and Potter’s village, in his shirt sleeves, 
attended by a cutwall’s peon and two 
sepoys of the 2d battalion 13th regi- 
ment N. 1. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : - 
The Court, after having duly considered 
every thing that has appeared before it, 
finds the prisoner, Lieutenant Webb, 
guilty of the first charge. 

The Court finds the prisoner guilty in 
part of the second charge, viz. giving his 
cook two cuts with a whip, but acquits 
him of unofficcrlike couduct, and of every 
other part of the charge. 

The Court fully acquits the prisoner of 
the third charge. 

The Court most fully, and honorably 
acquits the prisoner of the fourth charge. 

The Court finds the prisoner guilty, iu 
part, of the fifth charge, viz. uuofficerlike 
conduct in quitting his quarters whilst in 
the sick report, and appearing in the Ba- 
zar, on or about the 4th September be- 
tween the hours of six and seven in the 
afternoon, hut acquits him of the remain- 
der of it. 

The Court, although it has found the 
prisoher guilty of the first charge, yet in 
consideration of his having been repri- 
manded for it, and that most severely, by 
his Commanding Officer, the prosecutor, 
nearly six mouths before the charge was 
preferred, as stated in his evidence, is of 
opiniou that the prisoner has already been 
punished, and that the charge should not 
have been preferred. 

The Court having found tiie prisouer 
guilty of parts of the second and fifth 
charges, does, by virtue of the Articles of 
War for the better government of his 
Majesty's forces, sentence him, the pri- 
soner, Lieutenant Webb, of his Majesty’s 


86th regiment, to be admonishrd, in such 
manner as his Excellency the Commander 
iu Chief may think proper. 

Approved and confirmed, — the prisoner, 
Lieutenant Webb, of his Majesty’s 86th 
regiment, being hereby admonished. 

(Signed) T. Hislop, 

Lieutenant-General. 

The Right Honorable the Commander 
in Chief in India is pleased to direct, thaj 
the forego! ng order shall be entered in the 
General Order Book, and read ;i t the 
head of every regiment in his Majesty’s 
service in India. 

By order of the Right Honorable the 
Commander in Chief. 

T. M’ Mahov, 

Col. Ad), General. 

The conduct of Major Lusliiugton, of 
tlic Madras army, is reported to have ob- 
tained tiie high approbation of the Su- 
preme Government, tiie ComiUkttder in 
Chief at Madras expresses cordial sen- 
timents of applause and approbation of 
the conduct of Major Lushington of the 
4th cavalry, and Lieut. BorthW'Ck of the 
2d battalion 2d regt. N. I. 

The well established fame a»d former 
services of the 4th cavalry, were sufficient 
pledges of the confidence with 'Vhicii that 
distinguished regiment might be '•’hi ployed 
on any enterprise ; but the indefatigable 
perseverance with which it persisted iu 
its pursuit of an enemy, whose rapidity 
of movement had hitherto eluded every 
other attempt to intercept or c ome up 
with him, stands unrirallefi, a ml places 
the character and judgment of Major 
Lushiugton in the most flattering point of 
view, not only for the zeal and ability 
with which lie profited by his intelligence, 
and conducted his regiment, hut for the 
spirit and decision with which he led his 
gallant soldiers into tiie midst of an ene- 
my from whose vast supei iority of numbers 
he might have fairly expected to have had 
a formidable adversary to contend with. 

The Commander in Chief offers to Ma- 
jor Lushington of tiie 4th ct* v aliy, his 
warmest acknowledgments, as well as to 
the officers, native officers and Wtn of the 
regiment he commands, for their exem- 
plary gallantry, zeal, a.ui exertions. 

The congratulations oi His Excellency 
would be as complete a- they ai' e sincere, 
did not the loss of so valuable mid brave 
au officer as Captain Darke, mix with 
them the duty of here paying » just but 
melancholy tiibute of respect to his me- 
mory and services. He was killed iu 
trout of his standard, animatioS his men 
by an example they can never forget. 

Tiie Commander in Ctiief feels it a duty 
he is anxious to acquit himself °f, 'to re- 
cord his highest approbation at**i applause 
of the conduct of Lieutenant Ehrthwigk 
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of the 2d battalion 2d regiment, ami the 
native officers and men of his small but 
exemplary detachment. It marks the ta- 
lent. judgment and persevering spirit of 
Lieut, rorthttick, and the discipline, at- 
tachment and patience of the excellent 
troops which, with such inadequate num- 
bers, have effected so much essentia! ser- 
vice in finally expelling from the Ganjam 
district so numerous a body of predatory 
horse. 

It is in affairs of this kind, that offi- 
cers, with limited means, have the op- 
portunity of displaying: tlieir professional 
ability, resources, and spirit; and the 
present instance not only speaks the ris- 
ing reputation of Lieutenant Borthwick, 
but places him in the light of those pro- 
mising officers who wifi be useful orna- 
ments to the service, and their profession. 

Experience lias proved that the oppor- 
tunity only is wanting, to record the 
names of many other officers who, ani- 
mated on all occasions, to zealous and in- 
defatigable exertion, maintain with honor 
to themselves and to their corps the well 
earned reputation which, for its achieve- 
ments in the field, the Madras army has 
so justly acquired. 

Fort f/'Uliatn, Jan. 1, 1317. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council, deeply impressed with the bene- 
fits which, in a military and political view' 
the state is likely to derive from the ser- 
vices of a regular and well organized to- 
pographical staff, has observed with re- 
gret, that the acknowledged advantages 
which the awnies of European states 
have recently drawn from the modern 
improvements in this important bianrli of 
military science, have hitherto been ouly 
partially communicated to the army on 
this establishment. 

His Lordship has therefore resolved to 
establish, subject to the pleasure of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, a regular 
staff for the department of the quarter 
master general, the officers appointed 
to which, shall be permanently attached 
to that branch, after the model of the 
approved systems prevailing in the armies 
of modern Europe, and in the British 
forces iu particular. 

In furtherance of this object, the Go- 
vernor-Geuei al iu Council resolves to ap- 
point, as the regular estab'ishmtnt, 
twelve assistants in the quaiter master 
general’s department, to be divided into 
classes, iu the following manner, viz. 

Two assistant quarter masters gene- 
ral, on a staff allowance of five hundred 
St. Rs. per mensem. 

Four deputy assistant quarter masters 
general of the first class, on a staff al- 
lowance , of four hundred St. Rs. per 
mensem. 

Three deputy a sistant quaiter mas- 
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ters general of the third class, on a staff 
allowance of two hundred and fifty St* 
Rs. per meusera. 

The Rajah of Rerar died on the 1st of 
February. He is succeeded by his cousin 
Appa Sahib, Rajah Moodhogee Bboosta. 

On Thursday, Feb, 13, the release of the 
Despatch cutter, from the custody of the 
Admiralty Court, was celebrated with 
every demonstration of joy. We hope to 
be able in an early number to publish a 
full report of this case. 

'iliis event took place about one in. 
the afternoon, and was announced by a 
salute of nineteen guns from the little 
vessel on the re-hoisting of her flag — 
which w as returned by a continued feu de 
joie for nearly twenty minutes from the 
shipping — some vessels were gaily decked 
out with colours — others displayed flags 
bearing appropriate labels — such as * In- 
dian Trade rescued — British Laws vindi- 
cated— No Bondage — Free Trade and 
Seamen's Rights' 

The celebrations afloat seem to revire 
on shore the sensations which the relief 
afforded by the decision of the Supreme 
Couit had the day before diffused all 
over this great city of meichants. Hin- 
doos, Moosulmans, Armenians, Jews, 
Christians, and Parsees appealed con- 
gratulating each other anew' on the deliver- 
ance of their trade. 

In short, from the deep interest 
universally excited by this important 
question when under discussion, and the 
joy that petvaded the whole community 
on the decision being announced, we may 
judge of tiie vast dismay and extensive 
injiny that would have been cxpeiicnced 
had the grounds alleged for the seizure 
of the Despatch been declared to be legal. 

We understand that on Friday, at a 
general meeting of the merchants of Cal- 
cutta, it was unanimously voted, that, 
as a memorial of their important sendees, 
golden vases bearing appropriate inscrip- 
tions, should be presented to the advocate- 
general and Mr. Compton, the learned 
and able counsel who so successfully de- 
fended the rights of the Indian merchants, 
and that a splendid entertainment should 
also be given to these gentlemen, at the 
Town I Kill — which is fixed for Saturday, 
the 22il instant. All the principal in- 
dividuals in the settlement will be preseut 
on this occasion. 

The condemnation of the honorable 
Company’s cruizer Ernaad, at Bombay, 
lias caused considerable consternation 
amongst those connected with the shipping 
interests of British India, and the tuei 
chants of this Presidency have suffers 
their share of anxiety on the suiti-*.. 
Since tnc i.»tc of the Enuud h ’ 
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all has been confusion in the commercial 
world, and the expoit trade has been 
nearly at a stand at the several ports, in 
consequence of the adjudication pro- 
nounced by the Recorder’s Court at Bom- 
bay, which, if it stood, would effect every 
ship engaged in the trade of this country. 
The embarrassment created by this occur- 
rence, however, has been entirely re- 
moved by the judgment unanimously 
pronounced by the Judges at Calcutta iu 
the important case of the cutter Despatch, 
which vessel had sailed for Bombay under 
precisely the same circumstances as the 
Ernaad, and had been seized on her 
passage down the Hoogly. On the tnal 
coming on to be heard, the court was 
crowded to excess. Messrs. ha>t and 
Mac Naghteu were counsel for the crown, 
and Messrs. Ferguson and Compton weie 
for the owners. 

It will be in the recollection of our 
readers, that the ship Eutaad at Bombay, 
was seized and libelled for not having 
entered into a plantation bond, she being 
laden with the articles enctinet^ted in the 
18th and 19th sections of the 12 Car. 2. 
We are informed, however, tliat on a 
question arising on the instance side of 
the Admiralty Court at Calcutta in the 
last Term, in the case of the Despatch, 
the Court unanimously decided that the 
18th and 19th Sections of that Act did 
not apply to this country, admitting that 
the general maxims and provisions of the 
Navigation Act might be adopted, so far 
as they regarded ships and the navigation 
of ships. The general grounds of the 
decision of the Court, as they were col- 
lected by a correspondent of ours who 
was at the trial, and kindly favoured us 
with them, were these : 

The Court said the cases cited of Wil- 
son aud Marryatt, and the two cases in 
3 Bosanquet and Duller, applied to prin 
clples which weie confined to the first 
section of the act, and did not touch the 
sections which require plantation bonds 
to be entered into. 

That the first section of the Act ap- 
plied to lands, islands, and teiri lories, 
as well as to colonies aud plantations, 
then belonging or which might hereafter 
belong to the king, whereas the 1 8th and 
19th sections confined the import and 
export in aud from Bnglish plantations 
only which were then iu existence. That 
there was no governor in this country 
anotrei ing the dtset iption in the 2d section 
of the Act, to whom bonds could be given, 
aud that the officers mentioned in subse- 
quent acts, which applied to plantation 
bonds, were such as u aval officers collec- 
tors of the customs, aud they had never 
Wen appointed in India, as in the planta- 
tions of America, and themoie that the 
subject could not comply with the pro- 


visos of the act. That by the 9th and 
10th of William III. and Cth of Anne, 
ships trading to and from India weie com- 
pelled to ghe bonds to In nig all East 
ludia commodities to England without 
breaking bulk, and in much higher penal- 
ties than the plantation bonds requited. 

That by the circuitous Trade Act, ships 
are perinitied to carry the produce of 
India to ports other thau English plan- 
tations, and are prohibited from carrying 
the same to the plantations in America ; 
that therefore, to compel ships to enter 
into plantation bonds, would deprive 
them of the advantages given by the cir- 
cuitous Trade Act, for they would become 
bound to carry the enumerated articles 
to an English p’antation, or to some part 
in the united kingdom. — Whereas, by the 
last Act, they aie authorized to unload at 
any intermediate port or in any plantation 
except in America. 

We heartily congratulate our mercantile 
readers upon this important question 
being for ever set at rot. A full repoit 
of the trial will be published at Calcutta t 
in the mean time, the above leading 
points of the judgment, with which we 
have been favoured, will, no doubt, prove 
highly interesting and satisfactory. 

'Fhe ships in the river were decorated 
with all their colours, and salutes fired 
dining the day, in honour of the release of 
the Despatch. 

We have gieat pleasure in submitting 
to the public the following coi respon- 
dent. Though the gratification Captain 
W enthrall must feel iu the recollection 
of liu\ing rescued by his active humanity 
so many of his countrymen must to him 
prove ample lecompcnse, yet we an- 
nounce with lively satisfaction the hono- 
rable distinction conferred on him by the 
mercliauts ot Calcutta, with their cha- 
racteristic alacrity aud generosity. 

To Captain M. T. W ea thrall . — Dear 
Sir, — Called upon as we frequently are to 
express our approbation of the conduct 
of individuals connected with the com- 
ineicial interests of Calcutta, never have 
wp assembled on any occasion more 
truly grateful to our feelings than the 
present ; your meritorious exertions, 
kindness, and humanity, when in com- 
mand of the Biucher, have rescued from 
all the honors of /amine and impending 
destruction, two hundred and eighty-six 
men, women, and chihhen, of His Ma- 
jesty’s 78th regiment, together with the 
commander and forty-eight native sea- 
men and officers of the Frances Char- 
lotte, unfortunately wiecked on the Pre- 
pans on the night of the fifth of No- 
vember, and you have, no doubt, been 
instrumental in saving the lives of the 
lemainder of the people, who were 
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through necessity left on the inland, by 
giving such early information as enabled 
the government to affoid them timely 
assistance ; they have all now ai rived, 
and live to offer you the soldier’s best 
gift and the good man’s best reward — 
their grateful and heartfelt blessings ; 
with us it lemaitis to endeavour to express 
zindreroid our feelings in a manner suit- 
able to the occasion, and we know of 
no method more likely to answer that end, 
than in piesenting you with a piece of 
plate, on which the testimonial of your 
humanity shall be engraven. 

We are, Dear Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
Painter and Co. Colvins, Bazett, and Co. 
Alexander and Co. Fairlic, Fergusson, 
and Co. Cruttenden and Mackillop, 
Hogue, Davidson, and Robertson, 
Mackintosh, Fulton, and McCiintoek, 
Joseph Barretto and Sons, Stewart and 
Robertson, James Scott and Co. Becher 
and Co. Thomas De Souza and Co. 
Antonio Lauren^o Barretto and Co. 
John Small and Co. A. Wilson, Henry 
JMatbcw, Robert Campbell, Muent 
flunues Imuran*'? OJfice , George Mci- 
••I'f, S. Beaufoit, John C. Burton, 
James Caldei, R. B. Lloyd, John 
Cooke, Ftatic^ Vi tenon, Gabriel Vug- 
non, J. Herbeit, C. Blaney. 

The following is the m*enption en- 
graved on the plate. — “ Fie-ented to 
t_,mtain M. T. Weathrall by the Mer- 
chants of Calcutta, in testimony of their 
>ome of hih meiitonous and very emi- 
nent exertions in the cau^e of humanity, 
>n having, whilst in command of the ship 
th in cl* Blucher, rendeied eveiv practicable 
aid in saving the lives of a wajoiity of 
a detachment of H. M. 78th regiment, 
xvho were wrecked on board the Frances 
Charlotte, on the Island ot Preparis, on 
the night of the 5th November 1816’.” 

To Messrs. Palmer and Co. &c. &c. 

Gentlemen, — To have merited the 
unqualified appiobttiou of so highly re- 
spectable a body as the merchants of 
Calcutta shall ever be my proudest boast ; 
and whatever services, in the humble and 
zealous discharge of my duty, I may have 
performed, are moie than amply lepaid 
by your kind and flattering later of this 
date, the receipt of which I have the 
honor to acknowledge. The piece of 
plate with the inscription which you 
have been pleased to vote me, shall be 
treasured up with no common caie, as a 
lecord moie valuable to me than all that 
wealth could bestow. 

Saving the lite of a citizen has ever 
been duly appieciatLcI. What then must 
have been my sensations, in being instru- 
mental, under Providence, in pieseivmg 
tin* lives ot so many of H. M. 78th legi- 
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menf, whose exemplary conduct, forti- 
tude, and forbearance under the most 
trying circumstances, prove them a credit 
to their corps, and an honor to their 
country. 

I beg to conclude by assuring you, 
gentlemen, that the reward you have now 
bestowed upon me, shall act as a stimulus 
to my future exertions if ever an oppor- 
tunity should occur ; and I shall hand it 
down to my children in confident hope 
that they may yet deserve and learn to 
appieciate the value of a gift rendeied 
inestimable by being expressive of your 
applause. 

I ain, gentlemen, with respect ami 
esteem, your most obedient and obliged 
servant, 

M. T. Wevthrux, 
Commanding the Prince Blucher * 

The intelligence brought by the Thetis, 
we regret to state, is of a melancholy na- 
ture. It announces the revival of that 
diabolical practice which only a few 
months ago occasioned such devastation 
in the shipping of Calcutta. We allude 
to the destiuetion of vessel*- by infamous 
incendiaiies. The ship rpton Castle, 
had just completed her lading lor Bombay 
and was on the eve of sailing trom Kedge- 
lee, when an attempt was made to set 
her on fire, which, luckily, as it then 
appealed, was discoveied in time to pre- 
vent the fatal consequences which have 
since ensued. Seven al combustible ma- 
terials were found in vaiious parts of the 
hold in a state of ignition, which weie 
removed, aud the mischief for the time 
prevented ; but the incendiaries appear 
to have been determined on effecting 
their infamous purpose, for notwithstand- 
ing every possible precaution was taken, 
she was totally destroyed by fire on the 
night of the 1 6th Feb. It is with 
great satisfaction we add, that all hands 
were saved by the pilot vessels of the 
river. We are unable to subjoin any fui- 
tlier paiticulars of this event. — Madras. 

Very unusual weather has been expe- 
rienced at Calcutta aud the I ppci Pto- 
vinees dating the whole ot the month of 
Fehru-uy. The mouth thioiighout was 
damp and rainy, and foi the two last 
days it poured incessantly. It was feared 
that an unhealthy hot season would be 
the result of this untimely visitation. 

We copy the following from the Calcutta 
Gazette of the 13th Februaiy. 

« The force now assembling for secret 
service in the Doab will, it is said, con- 
sist of twenty squad rou of horse, huc- 
two mortars, twelve battering cum, and 
seven battalions of iufantiv. T he under - 

VOL. IV. 2 s 
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mentioned stations will, it is supposed, 
yield their quotas as follows : — 

From Cawupoie. — His majesty’s 24tli 
dragoons ; five companies of European 
artillery ; two companies of Goolundaz ; 
fourteen companies of gun Lascars ; his 
majesty’s 14th and 87th regiments $ snd 
the 15th regiment native infantry. 

From Agra. — Two companies of Euro- 
pean artillery, his Majesty’s 8th dragoons - y 
aud. the 1st and 3d troops of horse 
artillery. — The whole to concentrate in 
the viciuity of Coel/* 

Accounts from Calcutta, by the way of 
Madras, state, that the Right Honorable 
the Governor General left that presidence 
for Barrack pore on the evening of Jan. 
22d, fiom whence his Lordship proceed- 
ed on a hunting excursion to Malda. The 
absence of the party from the Presidency 
was not intended to extend beyond the 
20rh instant. They returned to the presi- 
dency of Calcutta on the 11th February. 
The patty had considerable sport amongst 
buffaloes and small game, but only one 
tiger was killed during the excursion. 

Calcutta Gazette, Feb. 6, 1817.— On 
the 25th ult. a strange rumour reached 
Mirzapore, of a large body of Pindaris 
having come down the Ghauts, and com- 
menced plundering near Beejeegur. The 
town was immediately in commotion; the 
2d battalion 8th regiment was ordered to 
march out ; and every one began in the 
best way he could to prepare a warm re- 
ception for the enemy. Two days sufficed 
to dispel the panic, and demoustiate the 
falsity of the report. All was quiet when 
our last accounts were closed. 

Statement of Specie imported into Cal- 
cutta by Sea, in January, 1817. 
Dollars, 3,25,329 at Sa. 

Rs. 205 per 100 dollars. 

Sa. Rs. 6,66,924 7 3 


Gold.. value, 27,416 Of 0 

Silver ditto, 2,06,300 0 0 

Treasure ditto, 76,400 0 0 

Sicca Rupees 2,000 0 0 


Total Sa. Rs. 9,79,040 7 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

J.W. Hogg, Esq. Barrister at Law, is 
appointed Magistrate of Calcutta. 

Mr. R. Campbell, Appraiser General at 
the Custom-Hou.>e of Calcutta. 

19M Dec. — Mr.W. Hunter Smoult, At- 
torney-at-Law to the Honorable Com- 
pany. 

Mr. R. Fermion, to officiate as Advo- 
cate-Geueral to the Honorable Company. 

Mr. H. Compton, to officiate as Stand- 
ing Council to the Houorable Company. 

C. M. Ricketts, Esq. Private Secretary 
to the Governor General — the office of 


Principal Private Secretary being abo- 
lished. 

J. Adams, Esq. to officiate as Private 
Secretary to the Governor General during 
Mr. Pickett's absence. 

Mr. C. Phipps, Assistant to the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Revenue. 

Mr. J. Monckton, Agent to the Gover- 
nor General at Moovshedabad. 

Mr. G. Svviuvon, Persian Secretary to 
the Government 

Mr. Ch. A. Molony, Deputy Secretary 
in the Secret, Political, aud Foreign De- 
partment. 

Mr. H. Chastenay, Deputy Persian Se- 
cretary to Government. 

Mr. G. Ewan Law, First Assistant in 
the Secret, Political, aud Foreign Depart- 
ment. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Ensign H. Macfarquhar, 13th N. I. to 
be Lieutenant. 

Captains F. Sackville, 18th N. L, and 
E. Barton, 29th N. L, to be Assistant 
Quarter Masters General. 

Lieutenants H. Morrteson, 29th N. I., 
J. PickersgiH, 29th N. I., H. C. Sandy s, 
15th N. J., J. FraackJin, 1st N. I., be 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Masters Ge- 
neral. 

Lieutenants J. N. Jackson, 23d N. I., 

H. Hall, 16th N. L, E. C. Sneyd, 3d N. 

I. , W. Patterson, 3Pth N. I., to be De- 
puty Assistant Quarter Masters Genera* 
of the 2d class. 

Lieutenants E. I. Strcttell, 6th N. I., 
W. Garden, 18th N. 1., K. S. Brownrigg, 
10th N. L, to be Deputy Assistant Quar- 
ter Masters General ot the 3d class. 

SURGF.ONS. 

^ Jan. 10. — Senior Assistant Surgeon 
Walter Askell Venour, to be Surgeon. 

Mr. J. M'Whirter, M. D., to be per- 
sonal Surgeon of his Excellency the Right 
Houorable the Governor General. 


Furloughs. 

Capt.W. Hiatt, 14th regt. N\ I. 

Capt. J. Gabb, 1st N. I. 

Lieut. R, Armstrong, 14th N. I. 

Mr. A. Russell, Superintending Sur- 
geon. 

Lieut. Col. Fagan, Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon G. O. Jacob, 
6tl! VoJ. Batt. 

Superintending Surgeon R. Wilson. 

SI1IPHNG INTELLIGENCE . 
Arrived -— The Liverpool from London* 
The Lady Flora from London. 

MARRIAGfc. 

12 Feb. Manuel Petrus, Esq. to Miss C. Narci*. 
eldest daughter ©I tRe late N arc is Jchauncs* 
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I>EATHS. 

Jan. At sea, on board tiie Lady Flora, Lady 
Heselridge. 

In the upper provinces, Lieut. W. Otto, litli 
regt. N. I. 

16 Jan. At Futtvehur, Mrs. Percival. 

.11. R. D. Cabell, Esq. Assist, in the Mint. 

" 2 b Dec. Cornet H S. White, 2 d N. C. 

31 Jan. At Kyt.th in Bundlekhand, by a malig- 
nant ftrver, Capt. A. Tod, 26th Bengal N.I. 

15 March. Mrs. N. Kennedy. 

On boaid the Prince of Orange, onJiis passage to 
-England, Mr. P. Hunt, late of Calcutta. 

C> Feb. A. Hume, Esq. of the Civil Service. 

£5 Jan. Lady of Major .W. Brutton, H. M, Sth 
Light Dragoons. 


MADRAS. 

Jan. 27, 4-B1 7. — The Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council having received 
the satisfactory intelligence of the com- 
plete expulsion of the numerous body of 
predatory horse, which lately penetrated 
the territory in the Ganjaru district, deems 
it proper to express in the most public 
maimer, his high sense, as well of the 
steal, judgment and enterprize displayed 
by Lieut. Alexander Bor th wick, of the 2d 
battalion, 2d regiment of native infantry, 
throughout the operations which have led 
to this important and decisive result, as of 
the exemplary perseveiance, exertion, and 
gallantry of the native officers and men of 
fne detachment under his command, 
•whose conduct, equally in their unwearied 
pursuit of the enemy and in every attack 
of their camp, reflet ts the highest credit 
on the discipline and efficiency of the 
corps to which they belong, and has enti- 
tled them -to his unqualified approbation. 

The resident at Poonah, in a dispatch 
under date the 31st ultimo, having com- 
municated Major Lushington’s report of 
the brilliant affair in which the 4th regi- 
ment of native cavalry was engaged with 
a body of predatory horse at Cowan, on 
the 26tli ult. after rapidly accomplishing 
a march of fifty-three miles — The Gover- 
nor in Council avails himself of the present 
opportunity to acknowledge the judgment, 
activity, and professional ability whjch 
have signalized Major Lushington’s opera- 
tions in this arduous service.-— The Go- 
vernor in Council pet forms a pleasing part 
of his duty ip conveying to the officers, 
native officeis, and men of the regiment 
wider Major Lushington’s command, his 
warrhest thanks for their eminently meri- 
foiious exertions; and has the greatest 
satisfaction in distinguishing their exem- 
plary achievement by the expiessiou of 
the cordial approbation of the govern- 
ment. 

The Governor in Council cannot cl<*se 
the public recoid of his sentiments on this 
occasion, without deeply lamenting, in 
the fate of the late Capt. Thomas Darke, 
of the 4th regiment native cavalry, the 
loss which the service has sustained in 
fins zealous, brave and excellent officer. 


Head Quarters , Choultry Plain. 3d Feb. 
1817. — G. 0. by the Commander in 
Chief. 

His Excellency the -Commander in Chief 
is pleased to publish in general orders, 
for the guidance of the army, the follow- 
ing particulars respecting the dress of 
officers, winch appear to be imperfectly 
understood or misconceived. 

The loose overalls (the present estab- 
lished uniform of officers) are not consi- 
dered as appointments fitting for occasions 
of ceremony, for a ball room, or evening 
dress ; but white pantaloons, and half- 
hoots over them, may be worn on such 
Occasions, by all officers. 

When officers in evening full dress wear 
shoes, they are to wear shoe buckles, and 
white breeches, which should be estab- 
lished regimentally. — Strings in the shoes 
or at the knees are prohibited, and it must 
be understood, that in the full dress the 
sash is never to be worn. 

Cocked hats and long coats, according 
to regulation, are only permitted to be 
worn in evening dress with shoes and 
stockings, or pantaloons and half-boots, 
as above described. 

The foraging cap and undress jacket are 
to be worn as described in G. 0. dated 
3d September, 1816, only on occasions 
quite unconnected with duty or ceremony ; 
and it is to be understood, that officers 
are not to appear abroad, in public place 4 , 
at the Pi cadency, or other stations, ex- 
cept in the full established regimentals of 
their respective corps. 

In our last, we mentioned that it was 
in contemplation to remove the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at this Presidency 
from the Fort. We now' learn that the 
building on the beach near, the Justice’s 
office, formerly allotted for the accom- 
modation of the captains of his Majesty’s 
navy who might touch at this port, has 
been appropriated by government to this 
object. 'Hie situation is well adapted for 
the general convenience cf the public, 
though we fear the noise of the suif will 
sometimes interrupt the pioceedings of 
the court. 

The following official documents will 
afford some idea of the warfare now carry- 
ing on in India, and shew that, in some 
shape or other, the Mahrattas will ever 
keep our Indian army upon the alert, 
either in the field, or in the more perplex- 
ing and embarrassing character of hordes 
of banditti ; leaving to the Company no 
altemitive but the maintenance of nume- 
rous advanced posts, at a great expense 
of military establishment, or the exposing 
of our subjects and more defenceless 
allies to be occasionally surprised and 
overwhelmed by an enemy, the rapi- 
dity of whose motion* can only be equal- 
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led by the muiderous and predatory fury 
which impels their course. In the pie * 
sent instance, it is said there were not 
more than 150 men with Major Oliver, 
when a gieat body of horse surprised the 
town of Kimedy, and succeeded in binn- 
ing much of it. Hi though tlieir object 
of plunder was defeated by the courage 
of this small force. The town was en- 
tered at eleven o’clock in the forenoon ; 
by about five in the afternoon Major 
Oliver’s strength had increased to 550 
men, by the forced marches of his out- 
posts : this gallant officer, knowing the 
reliance which he could place oil hi** little 
band, determined on attempting to sur- 
prise their camp, consisting of 5,000 
men; in thri lie *o effectually succeeded, 
that tlieir fii>t intimation ot lus vi-it 
weie vollies of shots from the British; 
they fled in all directions, leaving the 
greater pait of their baggage on the 
ground, and many horses to their con- 
querors. The subalterns mentioned in 
general ordets are said to be all veiy 
young men; Lieutenant Jackson ri, we 
believe, the nephew of Mr. Randle Jar k> 
£on : we hope that the flattering manner 
in which they aie mentioned by the 
Governor in Council, in addition to the 
high approbation of the commander in 
chief, and the eulogiums of their own 
brave leader, will not only stimulate 
them to greater exertion, but every other 
officer, to shew that the present charac- 
of the British army is not confined to the 
continent of Europe. 

Extract, Fort St. C<orge, Military con- 
sultations , dated 2 7th January , 1817. 
To Major General Rmnhy , commanding 
the Northern Division of the Army. 
Sir, — 1 am directed to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 2-ltii instant, 
and to desire that you will express, in 
division orders, to Major Oliver, of the 
6th legiment of native infantry, and to 
the officers and troops under his com- 
mand, the high approbation of the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council, for 
their gallantry and good conduct in their 
attempt to defend the town of Kimedy, 
and in their successful attack of the camp 
of the Pindaris in the vicinity of that 
place. From Major Oliver’s report, the 
acknowledgments of the Governor in Coun- 
cil appear to be due by name to Lieutenant 
T wet-die. Lieutenant Tuiioh, and Lieute- 
nant Jackson, ami you will convey them 
to those officeis accotdingly. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed J G. Strachey Chief Sec. 
Fort SI. George, Dee. 30, 1816. 

(From the same.) 

To the Chief Secretary to Government , 

Fort St. George. 

Sir, — 1 have the honor to acknowledge 
the icceipt of your letter of the 50th ult. 


and to acquaint you, that, the acknow- 
ledgments of the Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council have been conveyed 
to Major Oliver, and the tump*, under his 
command, and to Lieutenant** Tweedie, 
Tulloh, and Jackson, in division outers, 
dated the 9th instant, in which I have 
included Lieutenant Borthwick, of the 
2d battalion 2d regiment, and the detach- 
ment under his command, which I hope 
will meet with the Right Honorable the 
Governor’s approbation. 

1 have the honour to he, &c. 

(Signed) C. Ruvuiv, Major-Gen. 
J't^agapatarn, Jan. 13, 1817. 

The following General Order, dis- 
patched on the lltli instant, is also 
recorded : — 

G. (). — By Government . — Fort St. George 
Jan. 7, 1817. 

The Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council i*> pha-wd to publish in General 
Ordera, the follow nig extract fiom a des- 
patch received from Maim General Kumhy, 
the office! in command of the Noithnu 
Division of the annv, under date the 
24th ult. 

Copy of a Letter from Major Oliver , 
commanding a Detachment of the 6th 
Regiment of Native Infantry , to the 
Quarter-master of Brigade , Northern 
Division, 

Sir, — -I have the honor to acquaint 
you, for the information of the officei 
commanding the division, that about five 
o’clock yestcufay evening, vve weie mu - 
prised by the Mahratta horse entering this 
town: liming only Lieutenant Tulloh 
with me, I sent him to take post at the 
other end of it, and fiom both our divi- 
sions parties were sent out to the ditferent 
streets to endeavour to keep them out of 
the town. We had continual skirmishing 
for about two hours, and some men and 
horses were killed in the streets, A little 
after six. Lieutenant Tvvt-edie, who had 
i cheated upon my detachment, ai rived, 
having marched all night and that day,' 
having been surrounded by them from 
eleven o’clock in the morning , 1 found it 
impossible to save the town, as they gal- 
loped through and set fire to it in several 
places. At eleven o’clock p.m. Lieutenant 
Jackson, who had been stationed with 
his company about sixteen miles off, ar- 
rived ; when, considering myself strong 
enough to give them an alert, i Jett Lieu- 
tenant Tweedie with two companies, in a 
strong position, and having piocured two 
peons from Mr. Spottisvvood, who pro- 
mised to show me the road to their camp 
about a mile off, I put myself under their 
guidance, and I am happy to say we suc- 
ceeded beyond my expectation ; vve were 
actually in the middle of their camp betore 
they discovered us, and we gave them two 
volhes from the companies within ten[ 
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>ards, which did great execution ; and it 
caused such confusion among them that 
they fled in everv direction. We 1 1 averted 
their camp and killed, I should imagine, 
from twenty to thiitj of them- they left 
the greatest paitof their baggage oil the 
ground, and tlii" morning there were about 
a handled hoi -c miming loo-e about the 
town, and we have killed and taken about 
seventy horse. Lieutenant Tweedie, when 
lie heard the firing, detached Lieutenant 
Tul lull with a company to take post on 
the banks of a tank, tor which they appear- 
ed to be making; this was such an unex- 
pected manoeuvre, that a party of them 
galloped up dose to Lieutenant Tulloh 
without discovering him, when he gave 
them a volley, and killed some men and 
horses. They have been di awn up in ft ont 
of us this morning : I should suppose there 
is about 5,000 of them, and they are now 
moving off in the direction ot Ti in boor 
and Saricottah; and I shall march th ; s 
evening for Chicacole, as I conceive it 
probable they will move in that dii notion. 
We have taken a scandal d and a ti unipet. 

I have the honor to he, &r. 

(Signel) W. C. Omr.i!, 
Captain commanding Otii detachment. 
Khnef/i /, tore. *2 0 , 1816 . 

His fxctllenc} the eonmiaiuln-in-chiet 
is reqiu-Ud to smiii*) to .Major Oliuu, 
and to the olliceis and Loops who reived 
undei hi? command, the higli approbation 
<„ the govennnent foi the exemplan dis- 
cipline and gallantn which the) displayed 
'u their attempt to defend the town of Ki- 
.aod), and in their subsequent attack on 
the camp ot the Pindari-. 

Isv order of the light honoiable the 
thj»crnor in Council, 

(Signed) G. Straciity, 

Chief Seci etary. 

The Susan, J-. C. Collingwood, had ar- 
rived from China on the 2d of Kebruaiy. 
All matters quiet there. The opium mar- 
ket imploring* — 1,310 per chest, and little 
on hand. Cotton unvaried. 

Letters from Persia, mention that the 
Russian embassy to the couit of Pei-ia 
was on its way, and was veiy mm.ciousiy 
and splendidly attended. One tioiu Ta- 
briz, dated 24th Novemhei 1816’, men- 
tions that Mirza Abdul Hu?>eu Khan, the 
Persian ambassador, aimed tlieie the 
day before on life way to Tehran, and that 
he* left the Russian general, Germaloff, at 
Titllis, who was expected at Tabriz in 
February. His embassy, it is stated, will 
be extremely magnificent ; a staff of loiiy- 
fne officers, most of high rank, with 
suitable attendants, are to form paitof it, 
a full band ot music, &c. The genet al is 
a most intelligent man and a great ta- 
vuurite of the Kmperor Alexander, hav- 
ing distinguished himself in several Kit- 
tles. General Geimaloff commanded all 


the Russian artillery during the la-t cam- 
paign, and is son to the favourite of hi* 
name. 

Madras, February 1 It//. — Friday last 
was the aimivetsary of his Highness 
Azeem ul Dowlah ascending the Mus- 
nud, and in consequence rojal salutes 
weie fired fiom Chepauk Palace, and the 
battery of Fort St. Geoige. The day was 
further celebrated at Chepauk by the ac- 
customed ceremonies. Early in the morn- 
ing the Right Honorable the Governor 
paid a visit of consrat ulation to hi* High- 
ness, and on the following day the Nabob 
returned the visit. The usual salutes 
weu‘ fired on both these occasions. 

On Wednesday the 26th of Feb. as 
three young gentlemen were shooting near 
Killanour, (Killanour is 10 miles from 
Pondicherry, on the Tindevenum load), a 
villager infoiined them that a woman had 
been tom about two hours before by A 
tiger, and said lie would shew them the 
jungle to which he had returned — they 
accordingly went with him. {several vil- 
lagers followed with tom-toms ; they 
weie not long in finding the remains of 
the woman’s cloths, with a basket and 
'■nine gras- which .-he had been gathering. 
The villager soon ion-id linn, in pas- 
sing fiom one pait of the jungle to 
•mother, lie caught one of them and toic 
lma \oiy severely ; the great noise made 
at the tune, caused him to let go his hold 
and retire to a huge hush on the edge of 
a tank. The gentlemen then suuouh- 
ded the place, but not supposing he wa« 
tlieie, fiom bis being so quiet, one ot 
them went to look in, when he ro«e fiom 
the middle of abash with a dreadful ro.tr, 
leapt upon a villager, and threw him a 
consider ab’e distance — while in the act of 
leaping, he received a ball in his hinder 
quaiters, which laid him on his back, 
but he still kept hold of the man ; in this 
position lie got another hall in his shoul- 
der, which made him fuiioiis, the thiid 
gentleman then inn up and -ent a chaun* 
of shot tlaoiigh him, a sjn u* sliacklul 
him to tlx* giound, while t lie villagers 
,ono or two, loi the otiic: - a id made the 
best use of their ie-s’ i humped ins head 
with huge -tick-, wlucn - 0 . 1.1 put an end 
to J . i- existence. — lie wa- more than 
seu.i leet fiom hi- no-e to the tip of his 
tail ; to judge hotn the condition he was 
in, he must hare made great depredation* 
in tins neighbourhood. 

’i he man who was last caught, had his 
aim so very much shattered, that I am 
atiaid he will never be able to u-e if, the 
animal having the greatest part of hi 5 arm 
with part ot his side in Ins mouth at the 
same time. 

AS EYT-W 1TNF.-S. 

Tindei'enum, 27th Feb. 181 /. 
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Pomlicliei'ry continues to be the gayest 
city in India. Several splendid euteitaiu- 
nieuts have lately taken place, amongst 
which, that given by Messrs. Moorat, to 
his Excellency Count Dupuy, ve learn, 
was most conspicuously brilliant. Trans- 
parencies, fircwoifcs, and illuminations, 
agreeably relieved the fatigue of the merry 
dance, which was kept up with great spii it, 
The whole of the principal inhabitants 
of Pondicherry graced the fete with their 
presence. 

SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrived — Marquis of Wellington, Cap- 
tain Nichoh, and 

Getieial Graham, Captain Weather- 
head, both from England. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb. '.'0, 1817. — Mr. J. Hanbury, Col- 
lector of Ciuldapah. 

Mr. A. D. Campbell, Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue. 

Mr. J. W. Russell, Deputy Secretary to 
ditto. 

Mr. E. Ubtoff, Head Assistant to the 
Collector of Tinnevelly. 

Mr. T. Daniel, Commissioner of the 
Court of Requests and Sitting Magis- 
trate. 

Mr. A. .1. Drummond, Deputy Com- 
mercial Resident at Raimiad. 


MILITARY PROMOTION. 

Surgeon*;. — Jan. 20. Mr. G. Knox is 
admitted an Assistant Sargeou. 

BIRTHS. 

Af Ebchp<yir, on ♦ lie morni.g of 24>li J?.n. 1817, 
Lad\ ot Major Htalh, 7th itjrt. of a daughter. 

At Viz8eajiai.ini, lady of H. Taylor, E«q. of a 
daughter. 

23 Feb. Lady of Lieut. G. O’Connell of a daugh- 
ter 

30 Jan. At Cannanore, lady of Lieut, and Ft. Adj. 

G. H. Biuld, of a son. 

9 Fth. At Trmcliinopoly, Mrs. M. Robinson of 
a daughter. 

Fob. Lady of Capt. T. Smyth, 14th N. I. of a 
son and heir. 

IS March. Mrs. Cook of a son. 

16. Ladv of W. Cooke, Esq. of a son. 

27 Feb. Mrs. Jarrett of a son. 
l>. Lady of Lieut, and Adj. Kilson of a son. 

2 3. At Palamcota, lady of Capt. G. Jackson, 7th 
regt, of a daughter. 

II. At Masuhpatam, lady of Lieut. H. Newman, 
20th N. 1 ol a son. 

4 March Ladv of Major Vans Agnew, of a <«on. 
'll Feb. I.adv of G Batllie, Esq. Supermt. Surg. 

cctre division of tlie army, of a daughter. 

7, At Pomiiclierrv, ladv ot H. Cltaoner, tsq. of 

H. C. Civil Service, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

25 Jan. At th** Capuchin Church, M. Auguste 
M. Chappette, to Madame M . Revenaud, 3d 
daughtvi oj tue Ute M '.nnrt' Revenaud, f<n- 
mcriv member of the Grand Council at Pocdi- 
cherrv. 


£Sept. 

8 Feb. R . Clerk, Esq. of the Civil Service, tet 
FI. F. Williams, only daughter of the late R. 
Williams, Esq. 

10 Feb. H. Be Fries. Esq. to Miss De Vienne- 
b Feb. Mi . J. M’Viccars to Miss Ann Beck, 

17. Mr. Molhen. French agent at Cancaul, to 
Mrs. Ferron, widow of the late Mr. Ferron. 

24 March. Tlie Rev. W. A- Keating, M. A. 
Chaplain to the Garrison of Fort St. George, 
to M uearet Wray, third daughter of T* 
Lewis, Esq, of Bean Lodge, Eal ing. 

BEATHS. 

Lt. Borthwick, 2d regt. N. I. after a short illnesa 
of thice davs. The merit's of tins officer are 
Tec'*rdi.d in a recent number of this Journal, 
when it fell to our lot to communicate the ac- 
count of his successful attacks on the preda- 
tory banuitti which infested the N. Circars. 
6 Feb. At Guindy Coitage, Lt. Cot. J. Edwards, 
H. M. 80th regt. 

1-2, At Egmore, Mr. J. Aitkins, aged 24. 

17. W. B Light, Esq. one of tin Aitormes of 
the Supreme Court. 

Miss F. Hu-kt) , youngest daughter ofT, Hickey, 
Esq 

19. Ladv of Capt. Chainbeis, (Sth N. I. after a 
few d<iys illness. 

2i. Li. IrniNtrong, H. M. regt, 

9 March. Mi-. Maria Jane Goad, wife of S, T, 
Goad, Esq. 

10 Mi. S. Ayves, in Ins 17th yeal, by a second 
attack of 1 lie email pot. 

M's. D. Ranh m. 

23 F* b. G. Morris, Esq. Veterinary Sure. P. M. 
2ath Diagooii'. 

0 Maich, La H SMdatt, ll.M SCth rt-^U 
28 Feb. Lt. Col. Lewis, Madras L. Cav, 


BOMBAY. 

From flic Bombay Papers received’ sine® 
our hift, it appears that the .loassmec 
pirates have l.itteily appeared in teiy 
consideiable foice, and committed seri- 
ous dejuedations on the Malabar coast, 
as well as in the Gulph of Peisia. 
They have succeeded in capturing the lion. 
Companj’s armed pattamur, the Deriah 
Dovvlur. This vessel fell in with the pi- 
rate, a large him la, on the fith of Jaim- 
aiy, off Owarka, in twelve fathoms 
wafer, no land m sight. On the patta- 
mar shewing tlie Company's colours the 
Arab bred a shot at her, and a smart ac- 
tion ensued, which was kept up with gieat 
briskness, until two moie practical ves- 
sels appeared, which convinced the syrang 
that the only chance of his escape lay in 
flight ; alt sail was therefore made upon 
the pattamar. Arunniug fight continued 
for three hours, when the syrang received 
a severe wound and was carried below — 
in about an hour after, the tindal, who 
had assumed tlie comm anil, was killed by 
a shot in the stomach, the tbiee bud as 
had by this time closed, and instantly 
boarding, by tbiee of uumbei s overpower- 
ed tlie brave little crew of the Deriah 
Dovvlut. Some lumped ovei board, and 
other* into the hold, and out of a small 
ciew 01 tluity-thiee, seventeen wete mur- 
dered, eight wire carried prisoner** to Ras 
el Kima, and the remainder being wound- 
ed, were landed on the coast and have 
arrived at Bombay. The pirate vessel* 
carried each six nine pound nUiijgc guns, 
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and were full of men, haviug from one 
Land red to two hundred each, armed 
with swords, spears, and creesses. Several 
other captures had taken place. The com- 
mander of the largest bugla was styled the 
Sultan of Ras el Kuna. From the follow- 
ing extract of a letter, it would appear 
that thepitates had committed their de- 
jptedations as far as Cochin. 

Cock in, 14 th February , 1817. 

tf An alarming account has been re- 
ported here by three Arab* who arrived a 
few days ago, saying that they had made 
their escape from a ship, name unknown, 
from Pulo Peuang, after she was taken 
possession of by five dows of the Waha- 
bee pirates, near Pigeon Islands ; that they 
murdered the whole of the crew and pil- 
grim passengers, and afterwards stood out 
to sea, this they say happened about a 
fortnight ago : 1 fear it is but too true, aud 
may have bad consequences. 

u P. S. The captured ship was under En- 
glish colours, from Pulo Penang, belong- 
ing Sayed Hussein at Pulo Penang, last 
from the Malay Coast, bound to Meka 
with pilgrims.” 

We copy the following as a de- 
scription of the mode pi act Ned by the 
Joasmee pirates in the captuicof ve^eK 
because we think it m iy prove beneficial 
to our nautical readeis, to whom we ate 
always anxious to promulgate informa- 
tion. “ It depends sole!} inboaiding; with 
the best mode of effecting which they 
arc acquainted, and tor which purpose 
they approach the Mem of vessel*, and, if 
not opposed by guns m that qu.it ter, and 
by boat ding nets, they hoard ami ovei - 
power the vessels by mimhetsof men. The 
best precautions, therefore, which tan he 
used by our merchant vessels, are stern 
chasers loaded w ith grape shot, boarding 
nets, and musqnetry, which, in addition 
to its own charge, should receive two or 
thiee pistol balls over the ball cartridge.” 

These meiciless froebooteis, we under- 
stand, enquired with a savage anxiety, if 
there were any Europeans on boaid the 
Deriah Dowlut, whom they would imme- 
diately have ina*sacied; and the manner 
in which they murdered the m-w ot tint 
vessel, was by placing the woks ot the un- 
fortunate men, over the gunnel ot their 
vessels, whom they lequued to repeat the 
leading verse of the Kotaun, and as soon 
as they come to the part which differed 
from the tenets of the Wahabee sect, it 
v is the signal for execut ; on, aud the head 
was instantly sevei ed from the body. The 
mode of defence above suggested would, 
we should hope, prove effectual in most 
instances of attach b) the Joassmee pi- 
rates. 

Bombay Courier, Mareb 1, 1817. — 
TVc regret to state that account' havt been 


received here that the Pindaiis have 
again descended below the Ghauts in 
three or four distinct bodies, and have 
committed consideiable depredations; se- 
veral extensive villages m a district of Se- 
verndroog have been completely sacked 
by these maiauders. A body of about 
300 of them appeared near the village of 
Dassgaum, after having plundered Mhar, 
on the 22d Februaiy, and ascended the 
Dliewgliaut the following morning; not 
thinking it prudent to attack Dassgaum, 
which was defended by a party of inva- 
lids. A body, supposed of about six or 
seven hundred, was also seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pan well on Monday night 
last, going off iii a northerly direction. 

Bombay Courier — The Portuguese 
Governor of St. Jago . — We copy the 
follow ing from another paper ; upon 
which we ought to observe, that it w r ouId 
be premature to charge the affair upon 
Portugal, as an act of national insult and 
ingratitude, before it be ascertained how 
far the government of the Brazils is dis- 
posed to identify itself with the conduct 
of the governor of St. Jago. The course 
which lias been pm sued by the captain 
and passengeis seems a v ery proper one. 

“ r Ihe ship Philippa, Captain G. 
Kicholl*, hound to Calcutta, touched at 
Praya, in the isle of St. Jago, on the 
Jdtli of May, with a view ot obtaining a 
supply of water and letYeshments. They 
found lying in the hnhoui the ship Mul- 
grave Castle. Captain Ralph, put m there 
in distress, having struck on the lock 
that runs off the north-east point of 
BonaviMa, aud the captain of the Phi- 
lippa being solicited by her commander to 
take part of the Mulgrave Castle’s <argo 
on board to the Cape, he agreed to the pro- 
position for a certain sum, in order that 
the damaged ship might proceed to Rio 
de Janeiro tor repairs. '1 he commander 
of the Philippa, in agreeing to the aecom- 
commod.uion proposed, highly incensed 
against him the Por.ngnese governor, 
Don Antonio de Conninto de Eancastie. 
Alllmugli the BiitiMi paid him eveiy te- 
«pect dm* to hi" ant hut if v, lie p'’t scented 
them to i lie utmost of his powei , and lor 
no other iea*nn than h c.ui->e the Philippa 
was likely to h * th" means of wresting 
out of his hands a valuable BiitlMi pro- 
pel ty, which lie had talculuted on getting 
into his possession. The commander of 
the Philippa and Captain Ralph were 
treated by The governor on their first laud- 
ing with maike.f disrespect. They wete 
iinme.iiately summoned before him, and, 
after being obliged to hear the nm-a vio- 
lent language used in expressing bn o-'i-’"- 
t at ion of the English nation m g m i », 
he placed both the officer* is*"* 1 a 
and then indued a sun r\ oi t" * . 1 * 

Castle, with th ■ tul! ; . . " 
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ing her as incapable of prosecuting her 
voyage. The governor btat. to arms as 
soon as the surveying officer landed ; filed 
two shots at the Biitish ship?, and it 
was with much duficultyhe was pieraHed 
on by an officer tinder him to alter his 
determination of sinking them. The two 
officers of the Philippa were next con- 
fined in a common gaol, without a hear- 
ing, and hud for a corn] tan ion a criminal 
for murder 1 The Philippa was put in 
possession of fifty soldieis; and Captain 
Harrington, who was a passenger in the 
Philippa, was forced on shore, and, with 
the commander, weie considered to be 
prisoners on parole. .After this, the 
governor, weighing, it wa» supposed, 
the consequence of his conduct, thought 
ptoper to he more moderate, and granted 
permission for the vessels to proceed on 
their destinations. The following is the 
copy of a piotest sent to the governor by 
the officers and passengers of the two 
vessels. 

To his Excellency Don Antonio de 
Contrinto dc Lancastie. 

Sir, — Having received youi Excellency's 
permission for the British ships Philippa 
and Mulgrave Castle to proceed on their 
voyage, we, whose names are under- 
signed, feel it to be a duty that we owe 
to the owners of those ships, and the va- 
luable property on board of them, to the un- 
derwriters, both on ships and property and 
to the government whose subjects we art*, 
to protest, and we do hereby most solemn- 
ly piotest, against alt tlie indent mea- 
sures which your Excellency has thought 
proper to adopt towards us duiitig our 
stay at Piava, — a port, which was sought 
by the commander of the Mulgrave Castle, 
when that vessel was in distress, and 
when he naturally expected to ieceive 
eveiy degree of pioteetion, support, and 
assistance his situation mpmed. How- 
far hi** expectations have beui fulfilled by 
tlie circumstances detailed in Captain 
Hanington’s second lettei to your Excel- 
lency, under date May 2f>, or how fai 
the lelatious of peace and amity between 
two fiiendly powers have been preserved 
by your Excellency towards us geuerally, 
it is not our purpose here to inquire ; 
but we shall draw up a full and coucct state- 
ment of the whole of those violent measures 
which aie the subject of this protest, ami 
lay the same, as soon as possible, betoie 
his Excellency the Right Hon. Viscount 
Strangford, the British ambavsadoi at the 
court of Brazils, to be by him submitted 
to the Prince B ecu it of Poitugal, and to 
the Butish government. 

We have the honor to be, 

(Signed by the officers and pusher m is ) 

During the forenoon of yestei day. while 
it blew a strong breeze from the N. V>\ a 
ug sail boat belonging to the honorable 


Company's ernizer Ariel, while in the act 
of tacking, just under the stern of the 
Huinayoon Shall, capsized, and instantly 
sunk. — The officer w ith a crew of la^cais 
who were on board her kept themselves 
afloat, however, until Mr. Buckingham 
and Captain Boog, who had just shoved 
off from this ship in a shore boat, bore up 
to their assistance, and succeeded in sav- 
ing all hands. — A large harbour-boat 
crossing under sail, with some mili- 
taiy offieeis on board, wore round at the 
same time, and got two of the lascars out 
of the water — and in a few minutes after- 
waids several boats from the vessels near 
pulled towards the spot with the most 
piaiseworthy alacrity. 

The Reliance has brought the passengers 
and crew of the ship Mauritius, which wd 
icgiet to say was lost off Ceylon a few 
days ago. The mifoitnnate vessel was 
horn Bengal, hound to Bombay, with a va- 
luable cat go, and being a little to the 
southward of Tuueomalte on the 1st in- 
stant, she sprung a leak, which gained so 
last upon the ship that it was found tie- 
cessaiy to save tlie lives of those on hoaul 
by abandoning her. The officers and 
crew accordingly took to their boats, and 
we are happy to say all landed safe at Foul 
Point, where they lemuined three days, 
from whence they proceeded toTiincoina- 
lee. The vessel went down in ten fathoms 
water about loin bouts aftei she was 
abandoned. The above arc all the paiti- 
cul.tis wc have hern able to leain. — Mo~ 
dnis 1'unricr, Match 2a, 1K17. 

llotnhnn Cum}' 1 )'. Mm't'h 1, \A \" . — 
A sitigului hut nielaiKhotv accident hjp- 
pem d on hoaul the ( li ii> Hanmody, Nac- 
quda C'ooty Coy a. in the coarse ot fier 
v ovate tiom Calcutta to this pmt. When 
off Ceylon, about two mouths ago, on 
sounding the pumps.it was ohscived that 
tlie ship had made more watet than usual > 
upon w hieli a man w cut down into the well 
to ascertain the state of it ; not immedi- 
ately returning, nor giving any answer when 
called to, his brother went down after him ; 
a** he also did not return nor give any an- 
swti, the sprang of the ship went down* 
but he hlcwisc returned no answer; a 
man then descended with a Lmthnni, and 
it was obsened that, when he had leached 
the bottom, tlie lantho.u (hopped out of 
his hai.d and the man hmi'cli tell down : 
the main hatches wue then opened and a 
passjug m uie to the place by unstowing 
pair ot the cargo of lice. The four men 
vvete loui.d lymg senseless round the 
pump, bur with some appearance of life 
lemaming; they were immediately i emot- 
ed, bui we i eg let to state that they all 
died in the course of an hour or two after- 
wards. The cause of this unfortunate 
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accident has arisen, without doubt, from 
the well of the pump having been filled 
with an aerial ga> destructive to life, most 
probably carbonic acid ga<, which being 
considerably heavier than atmnspliciic air, 
would remain at the bottom of the well. 
This gas is most abundantly diffused 
throughout nature ; it is found in mines, 
caverns and celiais, ami causes instant 
death to any animal that inhales it undi- 
luted. The accident may have been oc- 
casioned by nitrogen gas, which forms a 
component part of atmospheric air, but 
which, when deprived of its other compo- 
nent part oxygen, is highly destructive 
of life. This decomposition of atmos- 
pheric air is very likely to occur in the 
hold of a ship. 

One of the two gases has no doubt oc- 
casioned the fatal accident ; both gases are 
equally destructive to animal life, and both 
instantly extinguish the flame of a candle 
when immersed iu them. The latter cir- 
cumstance furnishes an easy test of the 
air ; for if a lighted candle, after being let 
down Into a cellar, the hold of a ship, or 
wherever there may be reason to suspect 
the presence of noxious gas, continues to 
hum at the bottom, the air is fit for les- 
jdrurion, although, even* in this case, if the 
place has been long shut up, the precau- 
tion of admitting fresh aii and throwing 
water into it should not be omitted. We 
are iufoimed by our profcs-ion.il fiiends, 
that persons suffocated trom foul air sel- 
dom iccover unless instantly removed 
into the open air. If the removal he effect- 
ed in time it is generally of itself suffi- 
cient, but it too fiequcntly tails, from the 
very aeti\e and destructive nature of the 
poison. Frictions over the whole body, 
throwing cold water over, or spunging it 
with water and vinegar, should be em- 
ployed. 


DEATHS. 

‘21 Jan. Lt. Robinson, H. M. !7lh regt. 

$6 Oct. At Cape Town, Airs. Warden, wife of 
F. Warden, Esq. Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment at t his Presidency. 

<28 Jan. Mi.S.Rans, many years printer of the 
Bombay Courier. 

10 Feb. Major A. Campbell, gth N. I. He was 
unhappily killed by his ho'se falling with him 
when on a party enjoying the sports of the 
field, of winch he was passionately fund. 


CEYLON. 

ADMINISTRATIONS. 

S. A. Wheeler, E>q. 1st Ceylon regt., 
Probate to Lieut. P. Secluna, H. M. l&t 
Ceylon regt. 

Lieut. S. P. Davis, 2d Ceylon regt.. 
Letter of Administration to V. W. Van- 
derstraaten. Esq. Acting Registrar. 

Lieut. J. Bowyer Edensor, H. M. lllth 
regt., Letter of Administration to ditto. 

Asiatic Journ,— No. 21. 
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Lieut. S. Sackville, H. M. 3d C, regt.. 
Probate to Mrs. Amy de Latie. 

Lieut. A. Robinson, H. M. 51st foot, 
Piobate to J, Suthei land, Esq. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT, 

G. Lu-ignan, Esq, to be Auditor Ge- 
neral, in the mom of G. Tolfrey, Esq., 
leturning to England for the benefit of 
his health. 

DEATH . 

9 March. Capt. N. Spooner, of the Miles Stan- 
dish, at sea, off Ti incomale. 

MAURITIUS. 

A proclamation has been issued by his 
Excellency R. T. Farqahar. Esq. governor 
and commander- in-chief of the islands of 
Mauritius and dependencies, &c. by which 
it is decreed that certain precautions shall 
he taken in the reconstruction of the 
town of Port Louis, iu order to prevent 
the recurrence of the dreadful catastrophe 
by which it was destioyed in September 
la.-t. This act of the colonial government 
is dated 2bth February 1817. Its princi- 
pal provisions are that 11,000 toises 
shall be added to the superficies of the 
town, w bieli before occupied about 40,000 
sqnaie toi-es. The Hue Royale shall be 
opened to the width of fitty feet, other 
streets are to be forty, forty-two, thirty- 
six, &.c. M*veral new streets are of course 
to be tunned, others to be suppresed, 
ProviMons are established for the direction 
of those owners of emplacements whose 
property may be disarranged by the new 
disposition of localities. The kitchens 
are to be built with stones and masonry, 
and shall be covered with flat or other 
safe roofs, not with wooden shingles. 
Fire places to be constiucted of masonry, 
and commissaries of police to fix and re- 
gulate the height of chimnies. 


PENANG. 

Feb. 4.— Sir G. Cooper took his seat on 
the Bench as Recorder. 

T. Stackhouse, E*q. was admitted to 
practice as an Attorney, Solicitor, and No- 
tary Public of the Court. 

BIRTH. 

b Jan. Lady of Capt, H. E. Gilbert Cooper, 
Major of Bngade to the Troop, of a daughter. 

DE ITH. 

b Feb. Mr. J. Edbill, Chief Officer of the Brig 
Cuiistuna. 


JAVA. 

Tire reports of the procedure of tho 
Dutch Government in their new posses- 
sions are rather unfavorable. The su- 
perior authorities are said to have shewn 
a marked disposition to waver between 
the mild system of rule introduced by tha 

VOL. IV. V T 
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British Government, and their own rack- 
ing and oppressive one of former days. 
The minor agents, again, employed in 
the interior, had, in their dealings with 
our residents, evinced every wish to drive 
a hard bargain with ns ; and began aheady 
to remind the natives of the corrupt me- 
thod of obtaining favor, to which they 
had been formerly broke in by the abuses 
of several centuries. Mr. Elout, the chief 
commissioner, is understood to have been 
ambitious of forming a new scheme of 
government ; whilst the Baron de Capel- 
len seemed desirous of following up Mr. 
Baffles’ system of forwarding cultivation 
and commerce. It was however believed, 
that the general plan ot the future admi- 
nistration would be developed to the pub- 
lic on the 1st of January. Meanwhile all 
continued provisional. Much distress 
was felt for money. The establishment 
of a public bank was talked of; and se- 
veral dtscussious regarding its constitution 
had taken place between the public offi- 
cers, and piincipal merchants, but no- 
thing was yet done. There was likewise 


ou foot a grand financial scheme of jftper 
cuneucy; of which ' v e know nothing, 
but that it had been referred to a dozen of 
adviseis, without any fixed plan bung 
laid down. The whole of the codec of 
the )ear 1816-17 would be sent to Eu- 
rope; not as usual sold on the spot. The 
tin on the Island ot' Banca, had been 
mortgaged on a loan taken up at Batavia. 
The trade of Moluccas and Japan would 
remain exclusively in the hands ot Go- 
vernment. The customs would be farmed 
as foimerly; and the sjsttm of forced 
labour be reuewed, so far as might he re- 
quisite for the roads and othtr public 
woiks. It was not >et, we hear, deter- 
mined whether the contingents would re- 
turn ; or the existing lerital he continued. 
A corps of poney cavalry had beeurai>ed, 
in which each horseman received fifteen 
rupees a month, besides rations. Our 
correspondent does not speak high!) of 
its component parts. Levies for native 
irtfantry corps were aKo on toot. The 
British residents still unnamed at their 
former stations. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


His Excellency Lord Amherst arrived 
at Spit head, on Sunday 17th August, in 
the ship Caesar, Capt. Taylor. His lordship 
Sailed from Portsmouth, on the IHh of 
February 1816, ou board his majesty’s 
frigate Alceste, Capt. Murray Maxwell ; 
accompanied by the Lyxa, biig of war, 
Capt. Basil Hall, and the General Hewitt, 
Indiaman, Capt. Campbell. 

The expedition touched at Madeira, 
Bio Janeiro, the Cape of Good Hope, 
And Batavia; and the voyage was oxtiu- 
ofdiuary for its rapidity, the ships having 
traversed 14,000 miles in ninety-two days 
tinder sail. In the beginning of July the 
embassy arrived on the coast of China, 
and proceeded up the Yellow Sea : hav- 
ing been joined by Sir George Staunton, 
at the Great Lemma, Sir George baying 
been sent down to notify that the embas- 
sy would 'be received with every attention. 
On the 0th of August the embassy disem- 
barked safely in the gulf of Pi Chi li, 
which is not far distant from the capital. 

On Tuesday, the 28th January, his Ma- 
jesty’s ships Alceste and Lyra sailed from 
Macao Roads ; the former having on 
board his excellency aud .suite, return- 
ing from his mission fiom the court of 
Pekin. On the 3d of Februaiy the 
Alceste an ived at Manilla, aud the Lyia 
ou the 5th, when she was sent with 
bis excelleuc>’s dispatches to Bengal. 

The Alceste was proceeding into the 
Straits of Sunda, through the Snails of 


Gaspar, when she unfoitunately Mtuck 
on a coral leef, on the morning of the 
18th Februaiy, ami shoitly filled. The 
ambassador and Ins suite, with some of 
the ciew, weie immediately put on slioie 
on the island of Pufi> Leaf, a short dis- 
tance from the W’U’fk. 

It was decided, after Lord Amherst’s 
remaining one Might on the island, that 
Ins loidship and suite should attempt to 
make Batavia (distant two hundred 
miles) in two boat", attended by Lieu- 
tenant Hoppner, and Messrs. Mayne, 
Cook, and Blair, and they arrived after 
four days of much fatigue and haidship, 
from want of water, at Batavia. His 
lordship, without a moment’s delay, 
dispatched the Company’s cruiser Ter- 
nate, with Mr. Ellis, the secretary of 
embassy, volunteer, to the assistance of 
those left behind. She beat against wind 
and cu» rent for a considerable time, aud 
at last got sight of the island. The 
party left obtained some provisions 
which had floated up, ami by careful 
management, they made shift to live 
there (having obtained, by digging, some 
fresh water) from the 1 8th of February 
to the 7th of March- During this period 
they were beset by the savages of the 
neighbouring islands, who, after plun- 
dering and burning the ship, blockaded 
the party on shore ; they, with a very 
few regular arms, kept them at bay. 
In an aWempt to seize the remaining 
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boats, ten of them, one morning, were 
variously disposed of by Lieut. Hay ; 
some were shot, and others weie di own- 
ed. The conduct of Capt. Maxwell, in 
Ids general management of affairs, as 
well as means of defence, is spoken of 
iu high admiration by his officers — it 
dNpIaved coolness and powerful reflec- 
tion, under a sudden pressure of difficul- 
ties and a combination of dangers, more 
than sufficient to have overwhelmed an 
ordinary mind. — At Batavia, the Caesar 
was taken up to bring home his excel- 
lency and suite, with the officers and 
men of the Alceste ; she touched at the 
Cape, St. Helena, and Ascension, ou her 
way to England. 

At Giand Leuchen, the chief of the Lieon 
Kicon islands, the ships refitted, among 
a race of people as extraordinary for 
their diminutive size as for their general 
character. They pretend to beof great anti- 
quity and considerable civilization — pos- 
sess much of the rigid, natural jealousy and 
reserve of their neighbours, the Japanese 
and Chinese. On further acquaintance, 
they were found an inteicsting people, in 
the highest degree kind and hospitable; aud 
attei a stay of six weeks, both parties 
scpaiated with evident pioofs of mutual 
regret. We are informed, from good au- 
thority, that Capt. Basil Hall (of the 
Lyra) is preparing an account of this 
islaud and people ; as also a general his- 
tory of scientific objects connected with 
the voyage, which will be enriched with 
eh?.! and engi avings. From Ins superior 
intelligence on hydrographical and scien- 
tific subjects m general, a work from his 
) anils cannot fail of being highly inte- 
resting. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 27, a Court of Di- 
rectors was held at the East-India House, 
when the following ships were timed as 
below ; — 

George Canning, Two Ships building 
by Mr. S. Majoribanks, Earl Bulcaiins, 
Maiquis of Huntly, and Buckingham- 
shire, for Bombay and China, to be afloat 
on the 26th of October, to sail to Graves- 
end on the 10th of November, stay there 
forty days, and to be in the Downs on 
the 27tll of December. 

A Ship budding by Captain Hamilton, 
Castle Huntly, for Bengal and China, to 
be afloat on the 8th of December, to sail 
to Gravesend ou the 28th of December, 
stay there forty clays, and to be in the 
Downs ou the 8tb February, 1818. 

London, and Princess Amelia, for Ma- 
dras and China, to be afloat on the 8 th 
of December, to sail to Gravesend on the 
28th of December, stay there forty days, 
and to be iu the Downs on the 8th of 
February, 1818. 

A "Ship buildimr by Messrs I^acke and 
Li tch, Lady Melt flic, and CabaKi, foi 


China, to be afloat on the 28th of Feb. 
1818, to sail to Gravesend on the 6th of 
Maich, stay there thirty days, and to be 
in the Downs on the 11th of April. 


A Court-Martial was held on Saturday, 
2;U1 August, at Portsmouth, on board the 
Qt*een Charlotte, to try Captain Murray 
Maxwell, and the officers and crew of 
his Majesty’s late frigate Alceste, for the* 
loss of that ship in the Straits of Gaspar, 
on the 18th of February last, when re- 
turning from China, with Lord Amherst 
and suite on board. The sentence of the 
court was a full and entire acquittal of 
Captain Maxwell, Iris officers, and crew. 
The opinion of the court was most baud- 
somely. expressed, that Captain Max well 
had, befoi e the loss of the ship, conduct- 
ed himself iu the most zealous and officer- 
like manner ; and that, after the striking 
of the ship his coolness, self-collection, 
and exertions were highly conspicuous, 
and that every thing was done by him, 
his. officers, aud ship’s company, within 
the power of men to execute, to preserve 
the ship and her stores ; and that to such 
conduct alone is to he attributed the 
saving of all their lives. Capt. Max- 
well’s nanative was an affecting de- 
tail of the exertions and sufferings of 
himself, officers, and crew, aud recor- 
ded his wannest thanks to his offi- 
cers and crew, who had looked up to 
him in the hour of distress with the most 
submissive confidence. A most peculiar 
good look-out was kept up when the 
accident happened ; and but for live cir- 
cumstauce that the sea was, at the mo- 
ment of her striking, covered with fish- 
spawn, the rock would doubtless have 
been seen. The ship had no more sail on 
her than enabled her to withstand an 
unfavorably strong current: and the very 
track she was pitrsuiug was laid down fo* 
the ship by Lieutenant Ross, of the 
Bombay Marine, who had been ten years 
surveying the Chinese Seas. At the mo- 
ment of their deliverance from the wreck 
they were surrounded by sixty- two prows, 
manned with 600 Malays. Their whole 
stock of ammunition consisted of only 72 
ball cartridges, and a few c?i.»j*rfie 
tridges, which weie drawn trom C*e quar- 
ter-deck guns on leaving the ship; from 
these tlie gunner made up sixteen hundrrl 
rounds, and balls were made from ri a 
marines’ button.', and whatever other !ejJ 
or pewter could be cut from off the wreck. 
A few hoarding pikes were saved ; the 
rest of the men were .armed with dir: s 
stuck on sticks, and sticks with the points 
tempered by fire- An abattis of wood- 
work was formed by the carpenter, and a 
diagonal treneb cut from the bill, ou 
which they fixed thrii abode to the "uty 
landing place, which enable I th- m ' * d 
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defiance to the ferocious savages who The Lord Chancellor — “ I think I 
surrounded them, and who several times have granted enough without ghiuu; costs/’ 
attempted to cut off their boats. Motion gianted without costs. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 

July, 30 . — The Nabob of the Carnatic . — 
Raithhy and others v. Balfour. 

The Lord Chancellor — <e This was a 
motion made by Mr. Wingfield, that the 
defendant should be ordei ed to pay 2,500 
pagodas into the Bank of England, in the 
name of the Accoroptant-General, with 
the interest from the ) car 1797, at the 
rate of 12 per cent,, and that it should 
he laid out in the per cent, annuities. 
The circumstances weic tlie>e : — The late 
Nabob of the Carnatic owed a Mr. Peter 
Davison the sum of 5,000 pagoda*, for 
which he gave him a bond to pay him the 
principal, and also 12 per cent, interest. 
This bond he transferred to a person of 
the name of Cassell, who afterwards 
transferred it to a pei son of the name of 
Massey, who gave his bond for 2,500 pago- 
das, to a Mr. Lancey, who was leaving 
Madras to return to this country. The 
defendant promised that the money should 
he remitted to England at the same rate 
of interest as the Nabob of Carnatic had 
agree dto pay in the first instance. The 
question is a very simple one. It is nei- 
ther more nor less, whether he shall or 
shall not be obliged to stand by liis agree- 
ment. The defendant says he is willing 
to pay 3 percent, on the gross sum, as a 
court of equity will never oblige him to 
pay 12 percent., which was above the 
legal interest of the country ; for he had 
nothing to do with the transactions which 
took place between the East India Com- 
pany and the Nabob and his creditors, by 
which it was agreed that the Nabob should 
cede his territories, and commissioners 
were appointed, with the power of paying 
off the debts, and fixing the quantum of 
the interest each debt should bear. It was 
denied by the defendant, in his answer, 
that he had received 12 per cent. I must, 
however, in justice say, that no allegation 
In an answer, however htrong, can alter 
the meaning of a written agreement pro- 
perly executed. 'Hie defendant has com- 
plained of the trouble and expense he has 
been put to ; but that cannot take away 
the sense of his agreement. It did not 
follow, that if the Nabob only paid 3 
per cent, that it should be a criterion that 
the defendant should not pay more. If 
the Nabob had been sued in a court below, 
and had only paid 2,500 pagodas, yet as 
Davison had given the bond with the full 
rate of interest, I am therefore of opi- 
nion, that the principal and the 12 per 
cent, should be paid into the court. Let 
the defendant, however, have the bond 
assigned to him which he asks.” 

Mr, Wingfield then luovedfor the costs. 


It is with much satisfaction we have 
authority to state, that the lepoit of the 
death of Lieut. Henry Peach Keighly, (ne- 
phew and godson of Samuel Peach, Ksq. 
of Portland place), in January la«t, on 
his way from Hjdrabad to Bombay, is un- 
founded — accounts having been received 
at the India House, that he had arrived 
in safety at Bombay, and on the 7th of 
Feb wary, obtained leave from the Gover- 
nor to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the benefit of his health. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTH. 

July 17. Lady of Mr. W. Johns, of Birming- 
ham, late Acting Suigeon at Seram pore, Bengal, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

Julv 29. At St. George’s, Hanover square, Fred. 
\Vm. Wallaiton, Esq of Shenston Hall, Lei- 
cester* hn e, tt> Lucy, only daughter of the 
late, and sister to the present Sir H. Strachey, 
Bart, of Sutton Court, Somerset. 

Aug. 19 . At Marylebone Church, Capt. W. Pat- 
terson, Hon. Company’s service, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late T. Bolton, Esq. of 
the Temple, and of Westhutnble, Doi king. 

16. At Sulham, Berks, W. Blackwood, Esq. to 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late H. 
H. Wilder, D. D. of Parley Hall, Berks. 

S3. At St. Bride’s Church, William Thompson 
Turtle, Esq. Surgeon, of Buutingford. Heits, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of Mr, Bonner, of 
Fleet-street. 

DEATHS. 

Aug- !• At his house on Dittnn Common, Sur- 
ry, Samuel Johnson, Esq. in the 70th year of 
Ins age, and in the 53d of the service of the Hon. 
Easi-India Company, thirty-three of which he 
filled the office of Examiner of Indian Corres- 
pondence with ability and integrity, equalled 
only bv his industry. 

At Dorking, Surry, after a long illness, in the 
48th year of her age, Catharine, wife of the 
Rev. Samuel Hoole, Minister of Poplar Chapel, 
and Chaplain to the Hon, East-lndia Com- 
pany. 

Aug. 15. In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square, Mrs. Hogg, wife of Capt. Hoge, of the 
East-lndia Company’s Military Establishment 
at Bombay. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Jiug.%6, 1817. 

Coffon.— The India sale on Friday, 2,294 bales 
went off With much briskness; the Bengals at the 
advance of nearly Id. per lb. on the previous sale 
prices; chiefly taken we believe on speculation. 

Sugar . — Yesterday and this forenoon the de- 
mand considerably icvived; the prices are fully 
ts. higher than last week, with the prospect of an 
improving market. The orders tor the winter sup- 
ply of the Continent are coming to hand freely, 
and since the arrival of the Foreign mails of yes- 
terday, very extensive sales have been effected. — 
In Foreign Sugars there was tittle business done ; 
purchases might be made a shade lower. At the 
India House 5,935 bags sold freely at 55*. and 
55s. 6d, for good while with some grain ; damp 
at 52s. ; middling Whitt Benaries 56s. « 7>, *.<*■* 
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Binary white and qrey with grain 48s, 80s, and 
53s* ; blown Bourbon 46s. Gtl ; soft 13a u 4 >s. 

Coffee. — Coffee continued subject to great fluc- 
tuations last week. At the India House 2, 95a 
b>gs were brought f *rward : the whole wtnt off 
With much briskness, and the Ute prices of East- 
Jndia Coffee were fully supported— good Cheitbon 
sold at 103s, am! fid.; th*' damaged at'Oos, 
and £Ws. (id.; small light yellow Java lOfis. a 
lOSs. 

Jrubgo. — - The Peel a rat* on by the Company 
states a verv small sale, and the Court of Direc- 
tors h ive given notice, that the p.mnpaV impor- 
ters will not bring i.>rwaid any farther quantity 
previous lo the &a'c, eithei of tlitir own, or what 
Way in the mean time arrive on consignment. 
Wneu the intelligence became public it again had 
a very favourable effect ; the business done has 
been ve»> extensile; the first transactions were 
at a premium on the last sale prices of fid, and 
8 d. per lb. ; blit this forenoon no parcels offer 
under od, with a prospect of a farther improve- 
ment ; a great proportion of the purchases are 
made on speculation, 

Spice*.— There lias been little doing in Spices 
«nce the sale at the India House; the holders 
are demanding an advance, hut it has been com- 
plied with only in very few instances. 

Rice . — The F.ast-Indn Company brought for- 
ward about ">,000 bags on Friday 5 the whole went 
off fieely— common quality Ifi'. n l 0 . 1 -. ; middling 
2?s. Gd. and 24s , good 23s. a 52s. 3-,'. bigs Bra- 
zil, by publu sale, of a good quality, sold at 2fis. 
The demand for Rice last wiek was very consi- 
derable j good Carolina reported to have it a] 1 zed 
our highest quotation, and the parcels bought at 
the India sale sell at an advance of 2s. a 3s, per 
cwt. 


SHIP- LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

PRIVATE SHIPS. 

Ship’s Names . Tons. Probable Time of Sailing. 

Cilcuita. 

Marq. Anglesea. 400 from Gravesend, Aug. 22. 
Cape of Good I/ope. 


Albion 130 from Gravesend, Aug. 23. 

Nymph 200 Aug. 23. 

Ins 300 Aug. 23. 

D. of Marlboro’ 323 Aug. 28. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLMJKNCB. 

J Irui.ils . 

Julu 27 tA. — Duke of Marlbro’, Hullett,— fmm 
the Cape. 

-—Windsor Csstle, Hornblow,— from Bengal. 

— Daphne, Appleby, — from l-de of France. 

J u tp 20th. — At las. Short,— from Bengal. Sailed 
10th Feb. 

30fA. — Wolfe’s Cove, Stephenson, — from Ben- 
gal, 10th Feb. 

— Puncess Charlotte, Vaughan,— from Ceylon 
2d Mar., Cape 18th May, with troops. 

Aug 5.— Lucy and Maria, Barclay, — from Ben- 
gal and Madias. Left Bengal and Madras 23d 
March, St Helena 1 7th June. 

Mth . — Sovereign, T^lfer: Bark worth, Lynn, — 
from China. Sailed 3d March, St. Helena, 12th 
June. . _ , . _ 

Mangle*,— from Bengal ami Bencoolen. Lett 

Bengal 3d Feb , Bu.coc en s*t April, St. Helena 
Pith June. 


Ifi/A. lady Campbell, Marquis, — from India. 

I eft Bengal 12th Ft-b., Madras 30th March, * • 
lleltna 10th Jun*'. 

21 it h . — M inner, Herbert,— f.*nm New South 
Wales and isle of Fiance. Sailed from latter 
p ace G'h May. 

— I oid VVj*ington, An*tice, — from Bengal. 
Sailed mh Marsh, Cape 7th June. 

P**«eugeis p rt Windsor Castle. — MrsHawkir* 
and child, M.ist. Heim Elliott, W. T. Toone, 
li-q,, Mr, Ltwi-i. Co , Crnopston and two sons. 
Mi. Dakin, Mr. Cbr;*tie, ditd it sea, Major and 
Mr*!. Gall, and two children left at the Cape, 
Ill's Toon e. 

I*as«cnger per Sovereign.— Mr. John Higgins, 
late Chief Officer of the £lphm*tane. 

Passcngtis j»r Mangles,— Lieut. Skinner, 24th 
diagoons. from Bengal, tlnee Mast. Campbells, 
CanipU II. 

Passenger's per Barkworth.— Mrs. Perkins, Mast, 
Brabazou, from >t Helena. 

Pass* ngera per Lady Cambell — From Bengal* 
Lieut. Col. Fagan, Judge Advocate General, Lieut. 
Col. Richardson, I4ih regt. Bc-nga', N. 1. left 
at St. Helena, Mr. Rob. Wilson, Supenntcndmg 
burgeon, Mrs. Marquis, wife of C apt. M.— 
Miss I lien Ricliaidsun, Mi s E. A. Burnt, Miss 
J, S. Mick, two Miss Halt’s, Miss Nichols, two 
Miss Fa can’s. Miss Roche, Mas'. Blunt, Ma*t. 
Mick, Mast. Kales, two Mast. Fagans, proceed- 
ing to England for education; seven native ser- 
ial, ts. From Madras, Mr. W. Haines, Assist. 
Surgeon, Mr. R. B, Stuart, Capt. Bernard, H. M. 
regt in charge of invalids, Lieut. Embark, and 
Lieut Fireworker Benn, (died at sen), H. M. 34th 
regt Madras Artillery Ensign Swenev. H. M. S4ta 
filth regt. Mi«s Rum'ev, Miss A, Suart, Mas. RU 
Stuart, Mast. E. L. Griffiths, children, two Euro- 
pean servant* and child, Mr. B. Friend, died a t 
sea 12th July. Mrs. R. Lewis, widow of Capt, 
lewis, Mr=.J. Bertram, Mrs. E. Gnffiths. 

Pas'Cngeis p, r Princess Charlotte. — r run. Cey- 
lon, F„ Tolfrey, E*q. H. M. Givil Semre, Mrs. 
Tolficy, Liem. Col. Chaplin, 2d Ceylon regt. J. 
Bath, Esq. Staff Smgron, Mr. J. Carter, Assist, 
ditto, M 1 *. Carter and family, Lieut. Forbes ami 
Lieut, Hughes, 10th )egt., two Masts. Bay ley. 
Mast. Richardson, 120 invalids, 31 women, 37 
children. 

Pa-sengers per I.ttcv and Maria. — 1 lent.-t ol. 
Stuait, H. M. 80th K'gt.; Majors J. Datrympte 
and D. Kingdon ; Captains Robt. Dashwcod, E. 
C Denuv , H. J. Phelps. J. W. H. Watch, W. 
C.Harpur; lieutenants J. Bowler, A. French, 
N. F Baker, Jos. Elhs. Win. Penny, J. Mohrny, 
C. Anderson. T. Darke, E. C. Aicher, Clem. 
Wolselcy , R. R. Hallahan, Jos. Stokes, Wra. 
Harvey , Ensigns J. Bowness, Francis Liardeti ; 
Paymaster M. Jones, Adjutant S. 8. Burns. 
Ouarter-mnster J. Middleton, died at sea. Surgeon 
Wm. Brown, Assistant Surgeon Andrew Nictioll, 
('apt. C. Chipwell ; Lieut. W. H. Hamilton, 
H. M. 33. Regt. I tent L. McLeane, F. Crowlher, 
J. Crowthti, H. M. Royal Scots. Capt. T. Ram- 
say. died at St Heltra.W June. Mrs. Barclay, Mrs. 
bturl, Mrs. Jones, M r s. Middleton, Mrs, French. 
Master Molonv, A Sturl, J. Middleton, A. 
Lnmsdtn, two Jones, two Gordons, Misses Dask- 
wrud, and Jem. B. Imam. 

Passe up* »s per lout Wellington, Mrs. Gen. 
Reid, wifi* of Gen, Reid, Mr*. Col. Robertson, 
vine Col. Rohei t*nii, Her gal Establishment, Major 
Gen. Reid, V. M. '4- h D.atooiu. Cap. HariiOtt, 
2d. Regt. N. 1 B. \V. D. bealy, Bombay E«T.ikt* 
S. F.. Kuban)* lUtigd TNtabt. L.»nut Tbointt a. 
M-. Connell, Bovi’.av Marines, R’Ch ird La*e, 
Esq. Bene.. I Ci. 1 b nice, left at the Cape. Mips 
C i*i dine Rt id. mi • M nt. Knd% Maw. Imug 
Mating, son of ft ‘da! mg, Hengal E»Ubt. 

Emily \V.»t<un, Lewis Watson, children of 

C? P t. Watson. Beccul E*tabt. Miss Scaly, two 
Mast. Nichoktt'.', Mrs. Mary Harman. 

Sailed. 

jvljf QHh . — Down the river. The Orpheus, for 

sm.--Princcof Orange, Silk, fur Calcutta. 

Aug. 1st.— The Nautilus for Bengal. 

fit A. —From Portsmouth, Tamerlane, for .he 

^'.-Cossack, Me. Braith, for the Cope ol 
Good Hope. 

28d.— From Portsmouth, Pnnce Bi.tl.es t-i. 
Bengal from Piymo th, Wdiuljo, Ivt ditto. 


TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON lalfi-17. 
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L. 

s. 

</. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

° 

L. 

s. 

d. 

L. 

j4 

d- 

C Achineal 

....lb. 0 

4 

0 

to 

0 

5 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. 

i 

3 

0 

to 1 

6 

0 

*'*dlee, Java 

..cwt. 5 

16 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

China 

i 

18 

0 

— ft 

0 

0 

■ Chenbon 

5 

0 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

Zedoary 
















16 






Mocha 

6 

6 

0 

__ 

6 

10 

0 

Blue 

14 

0 

0 




Cotton, Surat 

...lb. 0 

1 

ft 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Indigo, Blue lb. 







Extra fine 

0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

1 

7 

— — Blue and Violet 

0 

9 

0 

— 0 

10 

o 

Bengal 


0 

11 

— 

o 

1 

ft 

Put pie and Violet... 

0 

7 

6 

— 0 

s 


■- Bourbon 

0 

1 

10 

— . 

0 

ft 

6 

— Fine Violet 

0 

7 

0 

— 0 

7 


Drugs, &.c. for Dyei 

ng. 







* Good Ditto 

0 

6 

6 

— 0 

7 

0 

Aloes, Eputira .. . 

,.cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet it Copper 

0 

6 

3 

— 0 

6 

6 

Anmseeds, Star.... 


0 

0 



5 

10 

0 

— Good Ditto 

0 

5 

9 

— 0 

6 

O 

Borax, Rehned 

5 

0 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

■ Good Copper 

0 

5 

6 

— 0 

5 

9 

— — Unrefined, orTmea! 5 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Middling Ditto 

0 

5 

3 

— o 

5 

6 

Camphire uniefined 12 

0 

0 



14 

0 

0 

— — Ordinary Ditto 

0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 

Cardemoms, Malabar. .lb O 

3 

0 

_ 

0 

5 

6 

— — Fine Madras 

0 

6 

i 

•»- 0 

7 

3 














6 


Cassia Buds 

..cwt. 19 

0 

0 



19 

0 

0 

Ordinary Ditto 

0 

4 

0 

— 0 

4 

9 

Ltgnea 

10 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Rice cwt. 

1 

1 

0 

— 1 


a 

Castor Oil 

...lb. O 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Safflower cwt. 

3 

10 

0 

3 

10 

o 

China Root 

.cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

ft 

5 

0 

Sago cwt. 

l 

10 

0 

— 2 

8 

a 

Coculus Indicus 


5 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 

ft 

9 

0 




CoUimbo Root 

2 

12 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 

l 

3 

9 

— 1 















— 1 

16 


Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 10 

0 

0 



13 

0 

0 

Ditto White 
















1 

1 

3 

— 1 

8 

0 

— Assafcctida.. 

7 

0 

0 



10 

0 

0 

Organzine,, 

1 

18 

0 

— 2 

8 

o 

Ben] omm .. 

6 

0 

0 



63 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 

0 

10 

8 

— 0 

13 

l 

— — Animi 

.cwt. 9 

0 




10 

0 

0 

— — Cloves 

0 

3 

9 

— o 

4 

0 

Gal ban ii in . 

25 

0 

0 



28 

O 

0 

— — Bourbon 
















0 

9 

0 

— o 

8 

u> 

— Myrrh 

6 

10 

0 




0 

0 

— Nutmegs 

0 

5 

6 

— 0 

5 

9 

— Olibanum... 

5 

10 

0 

— 

8 

O 

0 

Ginger cwt. 







Lac Lake 


1 

6 

— 

0 

ft 

0 

■ Pepper, Company’s.- 

0 

0 




Dye 

... . 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Privilege 



9 




— Shell, Block 








White 







Slrvered ... 








Sugar, Yeljow cwt. 

2 

7 

0 

— 2 

12 

0 

Stick 

ft 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

White 

2 

14 

0 




Musk, China . .. 

. .OZ. 0 

14 

0 


1 

0 

0 

— — Brown 

ft 

0 

0 

— 2 

4 


Nux Vomica. . . 

.Cwt. I 

4 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Tea, Bohea lb. 

0 


6 

— 0 

2 

7 

Oil Cassia 

. oz. o 

2 

0 

— 

O 

ft 

•t 

{ ongou 

0 





6 

Cinnamon 

0 

10 

0 

— 

0 

14 

0 

■ Som hong 

0 

3 

10 

— t) 

4 

6 

— Cloves . .. 

... 0 

3 

0 





— — Campoi 

0 

3 

1 


4 


— — Mac*. 

0 

1 

4 





— Twankay 

0 

3 

2 


3 


• Nutmegs ... 

... . 0 

L 

4 





— — Pek 

0 

4 

6 


5 


Opium 

..lb 







Hyson Skill 

0 

3 

l 


4 


Rhnhaib 

0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

II 

6 

Hyson 

0 

4 

6 


5 


Sal Ammoniac . 

.cw*. 5 

5 

0 





Gunpowdei 

0 

5 

6 













1 

14 





TurincriPk, Java 

..cwt. 1 

8 

0 

- 

1 

10 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 


0 

0 

— 8 

0 

O 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuesday, ft September — Prompt 28 November. 

Tea finliea, 500,000 lbs. — (’on eon, Campoi, Pe- 
koe, and Souchong, 4.450,000— Twankay, 850,000 
— H\sou Skin, 100,000— Hv son. 250,000— Total, 
including Private-Trade, 6,i50 000lbs. 

On Monday, 15 September — Prompt b December. 

Company ’b . — Bengal Piece Goods, rtz. Calli- 
opes, 96,976 pieces — Prohibited Goods, 45,578^— 
Coast Piece Goods, tnz. Callicoes, 87,016 — Prohi- 
bit! d, 2,130 Nankeen Cloth, 71,398. 

On Tuesday, 23 September — Prompt 16 January. 

Company's. — Mocha Coffee, 1,477 bales. 

O/t Tuesday, 14 October — Prompt 23 January . 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Indigo, 3,578 
eh is. 

The Court of Directors also give notice, that 
tHey are requested bv Messrs. Bazett, Farquliar, 
Crawford and Co., Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander 
and Co., Messrs. Paxton, Cockenll, Trail and 
Co., Messrs. Fairhe, Bonham and C’ty, Messrs. 


at the East-India House. 

Palmer, Wilson and Co., Messrs. Smalls anti 
Lane, and Sir John Lubbock and Co., M give no- 
tice, that no further parcels of Indigo belonging 
to, or consigned to those houses icspectively, will 
be declared for the sale in October 13 17- 

On Monday, 20 October— Prompt 16 January. 
Company'*.— Bengal and China Raw Silk, 1,800 
■bales. 

On Tuesday , 4 November — Prompt 30 January - 
Private-Trade. — Carpets, 5 bales. 

The Company’s White and Prohibited Callicoes 
which may be offered for sale in December 1817 
and March' 1818, will be put up at rates not lower 
than those which are alfixed to the goods >o be 
sold in the sale of the month of September *V7- 
And with respect to such Callicoes •*! the Decem- 
ber and Match sales, as may he or descriptions 
and mark not making part «>l the September *ale, 
the same rule will he observed, bv taxing them <f. 
proportionate rates. — It must be distinctly under- 
stood, that ilm notice has reference only to good* 
which may be sold on the Company ’& account. 


Cargoes of East-lndia Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargoes of the Batavia, Princess Amelia , Astell, 
lAitly Carringtyn, Providence, Barkworth, Sove- 
reign, Mangles, and Latiy Campbell , from China, 
Bengal, Madras, and Fort Marlborough. 

Company's. — Tea, 3,195,38ft lbs. — Nankeens, 
■6, l JO pieces— Coast Muslins, 4,786 pieces — Calli- 
* ops, 115,909— Bengal Muslins, 6,237— Callicoes, 
105,587— PiolubiUd, 48,327— Raw-silk — Worsted 


Carpets — Saltpetre — Coffee — Madeira Wine- 
Cloves — Keemoo Shells — Pepper — sugar — Cotton. 

Private-Trade anti Pi ivtUge.—Tea — Nankeens— 
Raw- silk — Piece t»oods — Silks — China — Rhubarb 
— Cassia Oil— Shellack— Lac Dye— Terr* Japonic* 
—Cowries— Rice— Madeira Wine— Nwc Vomica— 
Sal Ammoniac — Aloes — Safflower— 01 ibanuni — As- 
safwuda— Gum Arabic— Galls— Chillies— Indigo- 
Red Wood — Ebony — Sapan Wood — fiatta**— 
Gam Animi— Malmsey Wine. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges * 

Bengal Exchanges 2s.6d.f 6 Monilu. Sight at 2s. 7d. per Sicca Rupee. 2s, 6d, 3 Months sight. 

March. 



Dally Prices of Stools, from the 26 th of July to the 0,5th of August 1817* 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Letter II. 

Sir, — 1. When I wrote you the 
letter which you have given as the 
first article of your number for 
July last, I overlooked a list of 
words that I had taken out of a 
work entitled “ Proceedings of 
the African Institution,” 2 vols. 
8vq. similar to those forming 
the subject of that letter, viz. 
“ Sanskrit names of places in the 
interior of Africa.” This letter 
may be looked on as a continua- 
tion of the former ; and the intro- 
duction, reasonings, and remarks 
therein, are equally applicable to 
this.’ 

2. Thelist of names, among them 
two or three of persons, thence 
extracted, contains many more 
than I shall now trouble you with. 
Such as I noted in my former let- 
ter, I shall also now omit, though 
some of them apply to different 
places. Some Sanskrit names or 
words, similar, or nearly so, I in- 
elose within brackets. 

Asiatic Journ No. 22. 


3. In the first volume I note the 
following. Bishna, p. 106, (Vish- 
na, or Vishnu) Woolli, Color, 
Fittayeraboy, Kirisnani, (Krish- 
na) Coniakari, Soomma, (Soma, 
the regent of the moon) Comoroo 
(Cumara or Kumara, or Kumari, 
or Kaumari, names of Hindu 
mythological personages.) Comba* 
(Kumba, a like name.) Dubbila, 
Pampara, Nyamo, Diggani, Ka- 
raleejango. (Karali, or Karli, an 
East Indian name of places.) Cu- 
sang. Talica, Gung-gadi, (Ganga, 
the Ganges-gorfi, a throne or cu- 
shion of state). All these are in 
p. 308. 

I. From Vol. 2, I have taken 
the following — Scmegonda near 
Wangara, p. 273, (Sami, a name, 
of Parvati : of gonda, see par. 
7, and following of former letter. 
Wangara is an E. I. name of a 
place.) Walli, 332. Koorabarri, 
Demba, Sego Jalla, 337 • (These 
three are names of Africans 1 S' • 

Vol. IV. 2 U 
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ratik, 559. (Sira, and Sidatik are daily the Mandingos) — “ to Mr. 
names of towns in the Dekkan. Park, a destitute and forlorn 


Tikri in some dialects, means a 
hill, or mount.) 

5. The following are from Hor- 
neman's route, on the map. Si- 
wah, (Siva,) Terane, Rhamanie, 
(Rama,) Wardan, Sakra, (Sak- 
ra, a name of Indra). Bahna- 
sa, Bulak, Sidibishir, (Sidi, a 
name of Siva and others — vrisha, 
whence bishir may be allowedly 
derived, is part of a name of Siva, 
who is called Vrishadwaja, or one 
who rides a bull,) Tripoli, (Tripa- 
la,) Temissa, (Tamasa). 

6. The following are from the line 
of Park’s route on the map. Dow- 
nie, Jinbala, Kamalia, Ganga, Ya- 
mina, Calimana. (The last four, 
I may say five, are pure Sanskrit. 
Kamala is a name of the Hindu 
Venus — Kama of the god of love. 
Ganga, the Ganges, is a name of 
Parvati — Yamuma, the sister river 
Jumna. Kali, a name of Parva- 
ti, and of the "Nile — mana is a 
Sanskrit termination. All these 
four names are of places near each 
other on the Niger. This is per- 
haps, the most striking confirma- 
tion of what is said in par. 21, 
of former letter, and generally of 
my hypothesis respecting Africa, 
that I have yet pointed out. (Dem- 
bacani, Fooliconda, Massakonda, 
(of terminations in Konda, see 
par. 7, and following of former 
letter.) Worada, Balee, a river. 
(Bali, Bala, and Beli, are Hin- 
du mythological names.) Soobro- 
doka, Sittaloola. (Sita, wife of 
Rama.) Koomakarry, Sididooloo. 

7. Having in my former letter 
been so little sparing of my re- 
marks on similar names, thus 
strangely, I think, found in Afri- 
ca, I shall, in this, be brief. But 
I will indulge in a short quotation 
of the concluding passage, by Ma- 
jor Rennell, of the work whence 
these names are taken. “ The 
hospitality shown by these good 
people”— -(interior Africans, espe- 


stranger, raises them very high in 
the scale of humanity, and I know 
of no better title to confer on 
them than that of the Hindus of 
Africa.” 

8. That the interior and remote 
Africans have, probably many na- 
tions of them been Hindus, 1 am 
disposed to believe : and I expect, 
when we shall become better ac- 
quainted with those little known 
regions, to find my belief confirm- 
ed by the discovery of Hindu re- 
mains in architecture, excavations, 
sculptures, inscriptions, or some 
equally unequivocal evidence ; in 
addition to that which geographi- 
cal nomenclature may afford. 
Something similar, though not, 
probably, at once so very striking 
and convincing, to what has re- 
cently been developed in the in- 
terior of Java ; and what farther re- 
searches may bring to light on Ce- 
lebes, Borneo, Luconia, and others 
of the vast, remote, and little 
known of the eastern isles — re- 
gions as vast as Africa, and as 
little known. 

9. In my last letter there are seve- 
ral press errors par. 1, line 20, 
for so speak, read, so to speak. — 
par. 5, line 6, for nomenclatures, 
read, noraenclators. The others 
are of no moment. 

10. If such of your readers as 
may honor these remarks with 
their notice, will be so good as to 
read “ small capitals’’ as intended 
by me, for “ initial capitals” as 
printed by you, the note on page 
3, will apply to this letter. Such 
words, as are or were intended to be 
printed in small capital letters, are 
mythological, and apply to person* 
and things described in a book 
called the Hindu Pantheon, to 
which a general reference is in- 
dicated by this mode of print- 
ing, in view to the avoidance of 
such frequent reference hy name 
on the recurrence of every such 
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word, as would be otherwise ne- 
cessary. 

11. With this necessary expla- 
nation see note in page 3. The 
mythological names or words 
that I intended should have been 
printed in small capitals, there- 
by tacitly referring for an ac- 
count of them, if desired, to the 


H. P. are the following — Janeki, 
Varaha, Sami, Parvati, Sam- 
ba, Kala, Srimana, Kartik- 
ya, Nila, Siva, Gaxga, San- 
kara, Koonti, Musali, Ya- 
muna. 

I remain, &c. X. X. 

August 1817. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — As the confusion you 
complain of in the Persian cha- 
racter of my last communication 
must have arisen from the close- 
ness of the lines, I can obviate 
this defect for the future by set- 
ting them at a wider distance. 
But I fear, that you have also had 
occasion to find fault with my oc- 
cupying too many of those pages, 
that were more ■popularly devoted 
to the interesting debates at the 
court of East-lndia proprietors, 
and to other politics of the day ; 
which, after our long and late war- 
like attitude, afford more interest 
than oriental, or indeed any sort 
of literature. And although those 
debates are on the subject of sup- 
porting a college, yet I am sorry 
to see that all the best speakers 
are hostile to learning in any shape ; 
actuated no doubt by a too com- 
mon prejudice against Greek and 
Latin, Persian and Arabic, with- 
out considering, that the young 
scholar in his classical attainment 
of those languages, not only ac- 
quires the means of forming his 
taste on the models of a Homer 
and Virgil, a Firdosi, and Niza- 
mi, an Anacreon and Horace, a 
Hafiz and Sadi, but of moreover 
reaching through them, the source 
of all true philosophy and know- 
ledge, whether ancient or modern, 
European or oriental. 

In order to divert the public 
mind from the melancholy and cri- 
minal feuds, in which it had been 
engaged, it was recommend- 


ed to Charles the second after his 
restoration to establish the Royal 
Society, which has above a cen- 
tury and a half instructed and 
amused Europe by its transac- 
tions ; and the example of that 
learned body, together with the 
ingenuity of a succeeding age of 
wits, led to what has been justly 
considered as the Augustan age 
of English polite literature, when 
during Queen Anne's reign, the 
Tatler and Spectator, our Dry- 
dens, Popes, and Congreves con- 
firmed our national relish for sound 
ethics, fine poetry, and liberal and 
scientific criticism. 

Under the illustrious patronage 
of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, who is himself an elegant 
scholar and exemplary critic we 
should hope soon to see a similar 
taste revive; and as most of the 
other branches of knowledge are 
already occupied by different so- 
cieties and institutions, perhaps 
an extension to Europe of the 
Asiatic Society, whose inquiries 
equally embrace the history, anti- 
quities, the arts, sciences and lite- 
rature of the east, on a more com- 
prehensive and imposing scale, 
might merit his royal patronage ; 
recollecting, that the Persian and 
Arabic are the languages of the 
laws and courts of justice, on all 
manner of correspondence of bu- 
siness or pleasure, and the depo- 
sites of the science ar d literature 

of five sixtt a of the fellow subjects 

2 U 2 
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of this our immense British em- 
pire ! 

On the death of that oriental 
luminary Sir W. Jones, our Society 
in Bengal, I recollect, dreaded 
the extinction of its Transactions ; 
hut though no body of men have 
a larger portion of public business 
to manage, than the Company's 
civil servants in India, and conduct 
it with superior ability and know- 
ledge, yet those duties occupy so 
much of their time, as the succes- 
sive wars have of late done that of 
the military, that we are astonish- 
ed to find that the Transactions of 
the Society have rather encreased 
since, chiefly from the transcend- 
ent talents and encouragement of 
its late president, who first distin- 
guished himself by his able, and 
perhaps superior continuation of 
the works of Menu, which was 
left unfinished by Sir William ; 
and bas by his annual and most in- 
teresting and ample contributions 
to our Researches long established 
himself as the first oriental scholar 
of this or any former age. There- 
fore no person is more capable of 
adorning the office of President, 
should the Society be extended to 
London ; where he, as well as many 
of its old surviving members now 
reside, aud would readily assist and 
contribute in such an undertaking. 
When the king of Denmark depu- 
ted Niebuhr and his companions 
to travel into the east, he particu- 
larly enjoined them to have no- 
thing to do with poetry ; little 


aware of the extensive use which 
is made of poetry there, as a me- 
dium not only of polite literature, 
but of all the arts and sciences ; 
and among the rest the best sys- 
tem of the practice of medicine is 

that of the Yusuf Tablb . i 

>•* 

i . . .U or the physician Joseph ; 

as well as others I have seen on 
astronomy, &c written in lines as 
mellifluous and polished, as those 
of Dryden or Pope. According- 
ly if the Society should ever be 
extended from Calcutta to Lon- 
don, measures should be taken to 
admit articles of polite oriental li- 
terature in the most extensive sense 
of the word. 

When on a dull, and out of 
doors a chearless winter day, a 
studious recluse like myself, who, 
from inclination, as well as ne- 
cessity, pass best part of my time 
in the company of my Persian 
books, I enjoy with much glee the 
companionable blaze of my study 
fire: and often wonder, that none 
of our English poets has made 
this the subject of his muse. 
What the comfort of his fire-side 
is to an Englishman, the quiet 
and steady light of his taper is to 
the solitary oriental poet ; and 
that and its lover the moth, are 
often beautifully and feelingly al- 
luded to, as they are by my fa- 
vorite Sadi, in the following apo- 
logue, with his usual elegance and 
simplicity. 
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j' *-$- c/ oT~^ 

I remcmbei, that one night I could 
not close my c\cn, from listening to what 
a moth was wliispeiing to a taper, and 
■'■tying, “ I am also a lover, and if l bum 
“ myself in the flame, it is all in charac- 
te ter, but what occasion is there for you 
“ to keep up such a lamentation and 
f< sputtering?’' The taper replied, “ O 
* 4 my humble and devoted admirer 1 ray 
*• sweet lover, the honey has quite for- 
* l saken me: ever since Shinn was taking 
“ her depaiture, aflame has issued from 
“ my head like that of Shirin’s lover Far- 
* e had/' It was speaking, and the while 
a flood of scaldincr alfliction was pouring 
down its yellow tinged and sallow cheek : 
it added, “ Admire not my sparkling 
“ blaze, that is casting a lustie on the 
“ assembly, hut behold my fevei -fading 
“ flame, and so ul-di smoking stream ; tor 
“ you, 0 hypociite! cannot be consider- 
“ ed sincere in your affect iou, u ho have 
“ neither torbeaiance to withdraw from 
“ the flame, nor resolution to plunge into 
“it; if the file of passion has simred 
“ your wines, look at me whom it has 
“ consumed from the head to the foot : 

* you are starting back from every half- 
“ extinguished spark of it, while I have 
<tf stood at my post, till I am burnt down 
“ to the socket.” The night was in this 
manner well nigh spent, when an angel- 
faced menial came and blew out the ta- 
per : it continued, while the smoke went 
curling round its head, ami said, “ Such, 

“ O iny son l is the consummation of 
“real affection! If you are ambitious 
“ of learning what true lo\e is, you may 
“ get released from it" flame-* by a sinu- 
“ lar sacrifice, that is, by death you aie 
“ reunited to the divine essence/’ 

In explanation of the above 
apologue, it is necessary briefly to 
add, that the taper is supposed to 
be made of wax, and in its origi- 
nal state in the comb to have had 
\ a sweet mistress itself in the honey, 
with whom in its extinction it also 
is reunited. On the other hand, 

V Shirin, also signifying, 


sweet, and called by European 
historians, Sira, was the daughter 
of Maurice, the gveek Emperor of 
Constantinople, and the favorite 
wife of Khosro Parvez, King of 
Persia. Nizami and Jami give us 
the story of their amour, and the 
romantic passion of the statuary 
Farhad, who in his employment 
by the King to cut a milky way 
through a rocky mountain near 
the city of Bisltun, the ruins of 
which are still visited with wonder 
by travellers, saw and fell distract- 
edly in love with the queen, which 
exciting Khosro's jealousy, an old 
woman undertook to rid him of his 
rival, which she accomplished by 
persuading Farhad that his mistress 
had died suddenly, when he de- 
stroyed himself. 

The following lines offer a pretty 
faithful translation of the above 
apologue of Sadi : — 

Thou watchful taper, by whose silent 
light, 

I lonely pass the melancholy night ; 

Thou faithful witness of my secret pain, 
To whom alone, 1 venture to complain ; 
O learn with me my hopeless love to 
moan, 

Commiserate a life so like thine own ; 
Like thee my flames to my destruction 
turn, 

Wasting that heart by which supplied they 
burn ; 

Like thee, mt joy ami suffeiing they dis- 
play, 

They he sisns of life, and symptoms of 
da ay ! 

Art thou departed too, my trembling 
friend ? 

Ah ! draws thy tiny lustre to its end ? 

In vain thy struggles, all must soou be 
o’er : 

At life thou suatchest with an eager leap, 
Now round 1 see thy flame so feebly creep. 
Faint, less’ning, quiv’rmg, glimm’rine. 
now no more ! 
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and Shaikh Safi-ad-dm of Hillah, fully translated the sentiment into 
who flourished about a century Tazi or modern Arabic, as the late 
after Sadi A. H. 710, has faith- Mr. Carlyle has into English : 

AS (_?*=>- ki— i— ^ 

A^j * ajjS xju> J <S)uj| 

Yon wasting taper when I see, also JamI, about another century 

Icry,— “ poor fool! our lot’s the same: after him, who with much melli- 
I bear a raging fire like thee, fluence of numbers and some sub- 

Yet dread whate’er would quench the ]j m i ty G f sentiment, is like our 
flame: present race of English rhymists 

Like tliinc with tears this face o’erflnws, often too fond of the tinsel of fine 
And blanched and nan these cheeks writing, has in one of his Ghaz’ls 
appear ; caught a spark from Sadi’s steady 

Like thine, these eyes no slumbers close, burning taper. 

Like thine, a melting heart is here!” 

(k 'J <0 (jU- j *jjj £ X s * AiU- di 

\p )jj <— jil % j 1 

*fV. !/ j*^- 5 Ir 1 ’ 

1. Wlierever I may take up my abode, 4. In whatever convivial meeting a taper 

there also I shall find thee my inmate : has been lighted up, I can discoter in thee 

2. IfatnightI go to sleep, or sit alone the moth, that is fluttering aiound its 
in my dwelling, I can see thee in my Came. 

(.. earns, and must meet thee imnj heure'y 

l events : In composing thetwofirststan- 

3. In the assembly of jovial topets, and zas, JamI might have called to 
in the company of the noisy and boiste- mind the following lines of Fir- 
rous, I can recognise thee as the object of dosi's Episode of Rostam and 
my affection, and find in thee the darling Sohrab. 

of my soul : 


UJ?" ^ J * ( -r J ^ j-' y J uy£ 

jr° i XV <r?V J * xct^j^ t 

c/° (to Aib yy* y j] pJ> 


Were you a fish, that could dive into 
the deep, or could you like night wrap 
yourself in the obscurity of darkness -, or 
were you a star and could revolve to the 
most distant sphere of the sky, you have 
torn from the face of this earth, a heart of 
pure affection : also my father, when in- 
formed that a brick is my pillow, or that 
you sent me to an untimely grave, will de- 
mand of you the levenge of my death. 


Unknown to each other, and in 
single combat, Sohrab had just 
fallen mortally wounded by the 
hand of his father Rostam ; and 
being farther questioned about 
himself, he winds up the catas- 
trophe of a most pathetic story, 
and well-worthy of some tragic 
muse, by adding , 


u'* J f~t) f* i jr* * u J J J j' 

JsJji 1 J AaUA dj * Jy. (-Jlyy & 
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Some of these renowned and proud Cowley had verbally translated the 
warriors, my companions in arms will following lines from Sadi. 


convey those tiding to Rostain ; that 
Sohrab is slain and lies weltering in his 
blood, when he will present himself and 
ask me from you ’ 

Or he might have imitated 
that sublime passage in the Psalms, 
which is too generally known tore- 
quire being transcribed. 

While on the subject of coincU 
dence of poets, who lived in dis- 
tant climes and times, I could al- 
most persuade myself, that our 


<f Easy it \va*> the living to have slain. 

But bring them, if thou can s’ t, to life 
'’gain : 

The arrow'* shot . mark how it cuts the 
air, 

Tiy now to bring it back, or stay it 
there ; 

That way impatience sent it ; but thou' It 
find 

No track of it, alas ! is left behind.” 

And thus Sadi : 


— j. ytZJ \t ilw 

jb jjL) 

You may very easily separate the soul 
from the body, but you cannot so readily 
restore life to the dead ; it is a maxim of 
prudence to he cautious in giving an arrow 
flight, for let it once quit the bow, and it 
can never be recalled. 

But I am mounted on my old 


jljul jJ 

hobby, and must draw up, other- 
wise you will again drop the best 
half of the load ; and, according 
to the ruse du guerre of the old 
magazines, leave your readers in 
the lurch, till the next number. 

GulchIst. 


A DISCOURSE 


ON 

THE ORIGIN, THE PROGRESS, AND THE UTILITY OF THE CULTIVATION 
OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE IN EUROPE. 

A Discourse delivered at the first Sitting of the Chinese and Mandchu Tartar Class , 
in one of the Halls of the Royal French College , the 1 6th of January 1815, by 
M. Abel Remusat, Doctor of Medicine of the Parisian Faculty , and Royal 


Reader and Professor. 

Gentlemen, — If like the celebrated 
professors, whose learned voices usually 
resound in this building, I was called to 
survey with you those series of fac(>, for 
which the rigorous precision of their 
results has procured the name of exact 
sciences ; if I had to deVelope the beau- 
ties of the great writers of Rome or of 
Greece, or to direct your steps in the 
already fertilized field of the literature 
of the Persians and Arabians, the task 4 
would certainly be more difficult than that 
imposed on me— but the path I should have 
to follow would have been previously trac- 
ed. Instructed by the lessons and example 
of the master whom I should succeed, all 


my efforts would tend to approximation 
to the model he offered ; and if the in- 
sufficiency of my talents ob'igel me to 
remain, lar behind him, the interest of 
the subject and that kind of classical 
chaincter winch long accredited studies 
bear, would c able me to dispense with 
using any precaution to prepossess your 
minds in favour of the object of our 
mutual labours. It would be enough for 
me to enter into the subject, to be assured 
of an attention which would amply re- 
compense my efforts. 

The situation wherein I am placed is 
very different from this ; admitted by the 
unexpected favor of the sovereign into 
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this royal college ; noble and durable mo- 
nument of the munificence of the re- 
storer of letters ; into this college where 
the most illustrious Frenchmen aie col- 
lected to teach the most difficult biandies 
of the belles lettres, and the most ele- 
vated portions of the higher sciences ; al- 
ready penetrated with a feeling of my 
weakness, by placing myself in parallel 
with so many superior men, another 
cause increases my embarrassment. We 
are going to land in a country that is 
desert and almost uncultivated, the lan- 
guage that will occupy us in this course 
is only known by name in Europe. In 
two centuries scarcely four or five labo- 
rious scholars have acquired a perfect 
knowledge of it in this part of the world ; 
and this is the fiist time that it has been 
the object for collecting studious persons. 
Among the men of letters now living, 
two or three at most have made consi- 
derable progress in it ; but great dis- 
tances separate us from them. We have 
no model to follow, no advice to expect. 
We are obliged to depend on ourselves, 
and to draw from our own resources. 
The approach to this branch of Oriental 
literature has also been prohibited hi- 
therto by a thousand prejudices, capable 
of deterring all but those animated by a 
firm determination and tried courage. 
A prejudice, I may even say a kind of 
ridicule, is attached even to the name of 
that people whose language we are going 
to learn — the idea that has been formed 
of the difficulty of this language is only 
surpassed by that entertained of its sin- 
gularity; and who can avoid taxing the 
man with imprudence and temerity, who 
engages in such a difficult study, without 
being certain of making some progress, 
and of being at some time sufficiently re- 
compensed for his trouble ! Therefore, be- 
fore hazarding the first steps in a career 
so little frequented, it is proper to take a 
rapid view of these different opinions to 
judge which are correct, which exagge- 
rated. This fir«t lecture will be conse- 
crated to thi* examination. 

In ascending to the motives which ani- 
mated those among Europeans who first 
devoted themselves to the study of the 
Chinese language, it is found that the 
principal and most powerful has been 
the desire to propagate Christianity 
among that nation; and the necessity 


of investigating its religious opinions for 
combatting them. Thus the knowledge 
of Chinese was at first the exclusive 
possession of the missionaries. Many 
very distinguished scholars who saw’ the 
utility that might lesult from this liter a- 
tuie so new to thew r est, contented them- 
selves with exalting its merit by their 
praises, or added nothing but errors to 
the documents furnished by the laborious 
evangelists. 

But towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the disputes that arose 
between tile Jesuits and the Dominicans, 
relating to the ceremonies practised in 
China iu honor of Confucius and his an- 
cestors, having produced a multitude of 
contradictory writings, the name of the 
Chinese became popular and the ques- 
tions that related to them passed from 
the theologians to the scholars of the 
age. At this period a fortunate chance 
collected in the Chinese mission, a con- 
siderable number of men no less estima- 
ble for their knowledge than their piety, 
and these men we may remark here were 
all French. The fathers Bouvet, Ger- 
billon, Lecomte, Couplet, Gaubil, Vis- 
delou, Pi£mare, Paremiin, and many 
others gate the mission a scientific bril- 
liancy it had not previously displayed. 
Their works attracted the attention of 
the public and the men of letters to that 
China, of which they related so many 
wonders. Even the suspicion the en- 
thusiasm of some of them inspired, had 
its utility in displaying the necessity of 
comparing, discussing, and fully investi- 
gating what their accounts appeared to 
contain, hazardous, contradictory, or in- 
judicious. In a word, it is to missionaries 
of our nation, or rather it is to France, 
that Chinese literature owes its first suc- 
cess in Europe, and it did not wait long 
without receiving still greater obligations 
from it. 

A monarch whose name recalls all the 
literary glory of France, Louis the XIV., 
the enlightened protector of letters and the 
arts, may be considered the true founder 
of Chinese literature in Europe. He 
wished to derive advantage from the pre- 
sence of a scholar drawn to Paris by the 
scries of dissensions of the missionaries ; 
by composing and publishing the elemert- 
tary works necessary for extending the 
knowledge of Chinese in the west. He 
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rationally considered this knowledge the 
certain means of terminating the theo- 
logical disputes, which were only found- 
ed on mii understandings 9 and to make 
that mission then so brilliant, produce 
still more abundant and more various 
fruits. The advantages which the French 
merchants who trafficked at Canton could 
not fail to derive from it, and the new 
lights it would throw on the history, 
geography, and customs ; the philoso- 
phical and religious opinions of the na- 
tions of eastern Asia, were so many 
additional motives for this prince to sus- 
tain and encourage a rising branch of 
literature. Fourmont leaving his learn- 
ed obscurity by his order, occupied him- 
self in preparatory labors which had they 
been completed, would have exempted 
his successors from a great part of the 
difficulties he had experienced. 

Fourmont incurred the honorable 
charge of wishing to undertake too much. 
The dictionaries of which he conceived 
the plan would have foimed eighteen 
volumes in folio, death sui prised him be- 
fore he could even draw the outlines of 
this prodigious work ; but he left some- 
thing more valuable in the persons of his 
disciples, Deshautera.es aud Deguignes, 
the only Europeans except missionaries 
who could read and understand Chinese 
authors ; for what are Muller and Hyde 
compared with them, or even Bayer him- 
self, who avowed with noble ingenuous- 
ness towards the end of his life, that his 
principal work on this subject made him 
ashamed ? 

It is thus we see that the houor of 
introducing Chinese literature into Eu- 
rope belongs to Louis the XIV., it is also 
to the munificence of his successors, that 
the publication of the beauti f ui and im- 
portant works which houor our country 
and vainly excite the emulation of others, 
must be referred. Such as the Gram- 
matica Senica, l’Histoire des Huns, 
1’Histoire de la Chine, les Memoiie> 
sue les Chinois, lea Lettres Gdifiantes et 
curieuses, and Du Halde's Description 
generate de la Chine ; so often levied on 
by foreigners and by our own writers. 

It is Louis the XIV. who lias added this 
rich mine to our literary treasures, this 
mine which belougs to us by the most 
noble rights, and which is become na- 
tional by the labors of our countrymen $ 
Asiatic Journ . — No. 22. 


but which we were In dancer of losing 1 
and of seeing pass to our neighbours, 
without the active foresight of a govern- 
ment which guards our glory equally 
with our happiness, because both are 
alike its interest and its employment. 

Deguignes, the last of Fourmont's dis- 
ciples, died at the end of the eighteenth 
century, without leaving a successor; 
men of distinguished talents in Germany 
and England then thought to profit by 
our former labours, to cultivate the field 
we abandoned, and reap where we had 
sown; we were even on the point of 
seeing a scholar very estimable indeed, 
but a stranger to our country, called to 
supply what Fourmont had not time to 
execute, and to give to the learned world 
the Chinese dictionary it had expected 
from us so many years. Was the na- 
tional interest more consulted eight years 
ago, when instead of a dictionary com- 
plete and woithy of our reputation iu this 
land of literature, the printing of the 
vocabulaiy of an Italian religionist was 
ordered? a work that is certainly useful 
although imperfect, but of which no part 
belougs to us but the merit of the en- 
gravings, and tbe material beauty of the 
book ; and which, consequently, does 
little honor to our erudition, although it 
does much to our typography. 

Formerly the French were received the 
best of all Europeans by the Chinese, 
who found them their superiors in frank- 
ness, and almost tlreir equals iu polite- 
ness. An interruption of nearly twenty- 
five years in the voyages our merchants 
made annually to Canton, has certainly 
occasioned our losing part of this good 
opinion, aud onr neighbours have pro- 
fited by this long absence to take posses- 
sion of our inheritance. The celebrated 
embassy of 17113, perhaps failed iu its 
principal object, but its certain effect has 
been to inspire iu the English that gene- 
ral taste for China and its productions, 
which we had previously carried to infa- 
tuation. it in particular exhibited fo 
their view pan of what they bad not 
previously seeu, but through the medium 
of the Catholic missionaries. The new 
relations formed by the British Indian 
provinces, with the countries bordering 
on the Chinese empire, necessitated tlw 
establishment of a school for the Chinese 
language at Serampore, in Bengal, 

Vol. IV. 2 X 
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time ago ; where are formal interpreters 
for commerce and ministers, who will 
perhaps derive advantage from the re- 
mains of our ancient Christian establish- 
ments, if any shall exist to draw the 
members from them to their commu- 
nions. Thus all in the interests of letters, 
of the missions, and of our commerce, 
unite in commanding us to new' efforts, 
if we will not lose our ancient rights 
for ever and remain behind in that ca- 
reer which we opened ; if we will not 
remain simply rivals, where we were for- 
merly exclusive and peaceable possessors. 

Let us now examine why Chinese lite- 
rature stiong in the protection of sove- 
reigns, has made but very limited progress 
in France, and how it has happened that the 
number of the scholars who have distin- 
guished themselv es in it has always been so 
inconsiderable. We shall find the reasons 
in the obstacles which oppose, and which 
will coutinue opposing for a long time, 
the study of the Oriental languages in 
general, and in the prejudices which have 
taken root in Europe against the Chinese 
language, and the people who speak it in 
particular. Among the first must be 
reckoned the rarity of books and diffi- 
culty of procuring texts to study, (f the 
Creek and Latin authors had not been 
published in their original languages, can 
we believe that the knowledge of the 
Crock and Latin languages had ever been 
much extended ? Could they, as they are, 
he the basis of our modern literature, if 
the written monuments of these two lan- 
guages had remained buried in our libra- 
ries, and accessible onl) to those whom 
chance had placed in their vicinity? 
Persons who possess manuscripts are not 
always those who make the greatest or 
the best use of them. It is only when 
the copies of a work are multiplied, when 
It is placed before every body, that it 
finds readers and at last is completely 
understood. What advantage has not 
ncen derived from the collection of no- 
■ tires and extracts of manuscripts ! A 
" collection, of which the first idea origi- 
nated with the illustrious and venerable 
secretary of the academy of inscriptions 
and belles lettres, which has prodneed so 
much fruit under his learned and bene- 
ficial influence-— and may be considered 
one of the greatest services rendered for 
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a long period, to historical and philolo- 
gical studies, of which he is the senior 
and director. Who can dispute the ad- 
vantages which have resulted to students 
from the texts corrected, interpreted, 
and published, by M. de Sacy, by that 
iudefatigable scholar, whom all who study 
Oriental literature, glory to have for a 
master, and whom even foreigners have 
proclaimed the Prince of Orientalists of 
our age ? However, it must be allowed, 
that the typographic art has not yet done 
enough for the languages of Western Asia, 
while for the Chinese language it may be 
pronounced yet unborn. The edition 
of one of the moral books of Confucius 
which 1 am preparing, and which will 
serve for a text in continuing this course, 
will be the first original work published in 
Europe. I shall make every possible effort 
to have it succeeded by many others, for I 
shall always consider the printing the texts 
of approved books the mostpowerful means 
of increasing the knowledge of the Chi- 
nese language ; and the attention that it 
will require, one of the duties attached to 
the employment the king baa deigned to 
confide to me. 

But tile unfavorable opinion generally 
received lately of the Chinese, has perhaps 
particularly contributed to keep at a dis- 
tance from the study of this language 
those who would, have probably made 
the most rapid and most considerable 
progress in it. The relations of the mis- 
sionaries have been taxed with exaggera- 
tions, by writers, who, to appear im- 
partial, have deemed it necessary to go 
to the opposite extreme. From less than 
twenty volumes a certain and authentic 
account of the Chinese may be obtaimed ; 
these volumes are almost unknown and 
superficial, or prejudiced travellers have 
been referred to, in preference, who have 
seen notbiDg, or learned nothing, but 
who, in the eyes of some people, enjoy- 
ed the merit of not being missionaries. 
Twenty times the charges brought against 
the Chinese have been repelled and vic- 
toriously refuted, by intelligent and res- 
pectable men ; but these refutations are 
not read, and the same accusations are 
persisted in. This is not the place for 
discussing them, but it is indispensable 
for ns to dwell on some points relating to 
the Chinese language and literature. 
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which it is interesting to examine in 
commencing a course having that lan- 
guage and literature for its object. 

The Chinese language, they say, is the 
most difficult of all languages, the num- 
ber of its character amounts to nearly 
100,000; the scholars pass all their lives 
in studying them, and when they have 
succeeded iti retaining a certain number, 
the obscurity of an idiom, entirely des- 
titute of grammatical forms, still arrests 
even those who-know it best. It is thus 
that they do violence to the expressions 
of some Jesuits, to draw from them ex- 
aggerated, or entirely false consequences ; 
but I may be permitted to reply to these 
assertions by facts : — Matthew Ricci, the 
celebrated founder of the mission in that 
empire, a short time after his arrival in 
China, and before a single elementary 
work was composed, understood Chinese 
well enough to compose tracts in that 
language, which are still esteemed, even 
by scholars, for their purity of style and 
elegance of diction. Examples of this 
kind are not uncommon ; scarcely a single 
missionary has returned from China, 
after some years residence, without a 
competent knowledge of the language, — 
and all were not Gaubils, Verbiests, or 
Amyots ; and if some persons have re- 
turned to Europe, after a residence of 
some time at Canton, without being in 
a state to understand any hook, this 
should be attributed to their personal in- 
aptitude, the occupations they were de- 
voted to, or to their residence iu a city 
entirely commercial, almost entirely des- 
titute of literary supplies, and where the 
national customs scarcely permitted them 
to associate with any but absolutely il- 
literate men. 

What consequence is the number of the 
characters, though it should be almost 
infinite, if the greater part are unneces- 
sary, if it is enough to know two or 
three thousand of them to read common 
books easily, and if good and scientific 
dictionaries present the others arranged 
so as to be readily found ? Do they 
imagine too, that the characters have no 
analogy, and that the knowledge of some 
does not assist in deciphering the others? 
DO not they, on the contrary, know, that, 
reduced by analysis to a small number 0 1 
keys, or roots, they recompose them- 
selves, according to mote invariable rules 
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than those which regulate the formation 
of derivatives in the most learuejl lan- 
guages, and are consequently more easy 
to remember ? Will the Chinese writing 
be considered more difficult to learn, be- 
cause it represents ideas instead of fi- 
guring sounds ? This, in my opinion, 
renders it more easy to impress on the 
memory. The mind has then but one 
operation to perform, while, in all other 
languages, the sound is nothing, because 
it scarcely ever conducts to the meaning.* 
To know how to read is nothing iu the 
common languages, but every tiling in 
Chinese, without reckoning that it is 
more easy for the memory to retain in- 
genious and picturesque symbols, than 
singular, or insignificant pronunciations ; 
the same as the imagination is more 
struck by an action embodied in a picture 
by an able painter, than liy the same 
action imperfectly expressed by words, 
or by all the art of the musician. 

As to the deficiency of grammatical 
forms alleged by the detractors at the 
Chinese language, 1 wish it was as real 
as they are pleased to represent. Of the 
three styles acknowledged by this lan- 
guage, the most ancient is the most per- 
spicuous and beautiful, because it is least 
charged with those frivolous ornaments, 
or those superfluous rules which are the 
greatest part of the difficulties of other 
languages; besides, those who consider 
them necessary to the intelligibility of 
discourse, and who aie pleased by seeing 
She relations of words marked with exact 
signs, and their arrangement determined 
by complex conventions, instead of ideas, 
will study the language of the modern 
books with pleasure, and particularly the 
oral language, which, contrary to the ge- 
neral opinion, is so ricli in grammatical 
rules, and where, of twenty words com- 
posing a period, half are consecrated to 
connecting, or rounding the members of 
phrases, or to markiug the circumstauces 
of the action. 

The singular nature of Chinese writing, 
which consists in immediately represent- 
ing ideas by suitable symbols, instead of 


* Thii does not very precisely comport with Uie 
testimony we base occasionally met with, that a 
Chinese, in conversation, is freqnemly under the 
necessity of figuring hi* idea in the air with his 
fingers, by tracing its character, or symbol, to 
apprehension of lbs intention — Eg, 
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recalling them to the memory by the in- 
termediation of sounds, belongs to it ex- 
clusively, since tlie Egyptian hieroglyphics 
have become obsolete ; and this is one 
of the views in which it may still more 
stimulate curiosity. If, In common lan- 
guages, etymology and analysis sometimes 
lead to interesting results, by displaying 
in words the origin and progress of 
ideas, what attractions should not the 
examination of these ancient characters 
possess, where a people, who ascend to 
the first ages of the wot Id, have deposit- 
ed so many traditions, and unintentionally 
traced the history of its most ancient 
thoughts, and the most secret operations 
of its understanding. What pleasure for 
a metaphysician to discover, in analysing 
one of Hie characters of the I- King, or 
the Chou- King, some of those approxima- 
tions which are much more singular as 
they are less conformable to the nature 
f things, to assist, as by iotuition, 
he reasonings of Tcheou Konng, or of 
Confucius, to re dize the views of Buffon 
and Condillac in discovering the first steps 
of human reason, and surprising it in its 
first irregularities. 

How many occidentals believe that the 
Chinese have remained in these first steps 
— these first irregularities. Should I in- 
cur the reproach of enthusiasm and par- 
tiality in fa’, or of a people to whose li- 
terature I have applied many years, still 
I will endeavour to draw the intelligent to 
a less unfavorable opinion. There are 
few Europeans who will not smile in 
hearing the geometry of the Chinese, 
their astronomy, or their natmal histoiy 
mentioned ; but if it is true that the pro- 
gress these sciences have made among us, 
withiu two centuries, excuses us from 
recurring to the knowledge of these dis- 
tant people, should we on that account 
neglect ascertaining exactly what is their 
present state, and particularly W’hat was 
their ancient state in a uatiou which has 
a 1 ways cultivated and honored them J — 
The pi i » per ties of the right angled tri- 
angle were known to the Chinese 2200 
\ ears before the Christian sera; the la- 
bours of the great Vu to retain within 
their limits two rivers equal in impetuosity, 
and almost in size, to the great rivers of 
America — to direct the waters of a hun- 
dred rivers, and manage their currency 
over a country of above 100,000 square 
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leagues, is more than sufficient proof of 
this. J would say, did I not fear to 
shock too directlv received opinions, that 
I h we found in a Chinese dictionary, of 
an epoch much anterior to the discovery of 
attraction, the flux and reflux clearly at- 
tributed to their true cause, the love 
of the moon to the earth. If the astro- 
nomical theories of these people are de- 
fective, their catalogues of eclipses and 
of comets are not the less interesting ; 
and if it is decided th.it the Chinese are 
deceived in their calculations, it will be 
acknowledged, that they have e>es for 
observation, likens. Rural and domestic 
economy, in particular, is go much per- 
fected among them, that even we might 
learn many useful things from them; at 
least we are assured so by those who 
have particularly studied this science. As 
to their description of natural objects, 
besides the impossibility of obtaining 
those descriptions from other sources, 
while Europeans are not freely admitted 
into their country, they cannot be des- 
picable among a people so exact and at- 
tentive to particulars; and I hope to 
prove, by an Hortns, compiled exclusive- 
ly from their writers, that these writers 
are as much above the Larin naturalists 
of the middle ages as they are interior to 
Linnaeus, Jussieu and Desfontaiues. But, 
if we pa*8 from the exact and natural 
sciences to the belles lettres, philosophy 
and history, these same Chinese, who 
could scarcely bear a moment’s com- 
parison, may pretend to serve us as mo- 
dels. An immense literature, the fruit 
of forty centuries of assiduous efforts and 
labors, eloquence and poetry euriching 
itself with the beauties of a picturesque 
language, which preserves all its colors 
to the imagination; metaphor, allegory 
and allusion, concurring to form the 
most pleasing, most energetic, or most 
imposing pictures. On the other side, 
the most extensive and authentic annals pos- 
sessed by mankind, disclosing to us actions 
almost unknown, not pnly of the Chinese 
but of the Japauese, Coreans, Tartars, 
Tibet ians, or inhabitants of the further 
Peninsula, where are unfolded the mys- 
terious dogmas of Buddha, or those of 
the pretended sectaries ot reason, or are 
consecrated to the eternal principles and 
political philosophy of the school of Conr 
fheius. These are the objects that th§ 
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Chinese books offer to studious men, who, 
■without leaving Europe, would travel in 
imagination into distant countries. More 
than 5000 volumes have been collected in 
the Royal Library, at a great expense; 
only fheii titles were read by Fourmout ; 
some of the historical works were opened 
by De Guignes and Deshauteraies, all the 
rest still wait for readers and translators. 

The advantages that travellers may de- 
rive from the possibility of obtaining the 
elementary piinciples of the Chinese lan- 
guage here, are so palpable that I need 
not stop to detail them. The time th it 
the missionai ies have been obliged to 
abstract from their apostolical functions, 
on their arrival in China, to devote to 
study, — the difficulties that fetter the 
least transactions with a people of an un- 
known language, — the embarrassment in- 
troduced by employing interpreters ; — all 
these inconveniences, common to the 
missionaiy and the merchant, would be 
considerably dim nished by preliminary 
studies. Previously tamiliansed with the 
writing, the style of comei nation, and 
the knowledge of the best authors, a 
Icnovvledtre which is the most powerful 
recotmnendatiou in China, nothing will 
remain for the man thus prepared, but a 
study of some weeks to acquire the true 
pronunciation and that musical accent 
which can only be learned among the 
natives. 

Whatever may be the advantages, re- 
ligious, literary, commercial, or even po- 


litical, of the cultivation of Chinese in 
France, that it may be duly appreciated 
requires a very lare combination, and a 
concourse of circumstances that heaven 
seldom grants to the wishes of a people. 
A monarch endowed with a genius the 
most penetrating, and information the 
most extensive, who, as was said of one 
of the greatest Chinese emperors, would 
be the first scholar in his empire, tf he 
were not the first prince in the universe, 
has confided the ministry of peace and 
the arts to hands capable of making them 
flourish, a wise dispenser of royal fa- 
vours, a new Colbert, who knows how 
to direct them to those studies that most 
need encouragement aud succour. He 
knows that the superiority of France i* 
not limited to arms, and that our princei 
have always seated beside the glory that 
terrifies the world, that which enlightens 
and consoles it ; finishing, after a hundred 
yeais, what Louis XIV. projected in 1715, 
the king has conferred ou the Chinese lan- 
guage the benefit of public instruction, and 
thus, assimilating it to other blanches of 
Oriental litetature, permits us to hope 
that it also will some time have its Go- 
lius’s and Silvesti e de >Sar\ ’■$. Happy and 
proud of being their precursor, if, my 
zeal and exertions supplying the defi- 
ciencies of my talents, I may contribute 
to accelerating that time, all my ambition 
will be satisfied, and I shall even dare to 
believe, that I have not been entirely un- 
worthy of the honor I have received. 


EMPEEOR OF CHINA’S ADVICE 

TO 

HIS MINISTERS, &c. 


The following translation from the Pekin 
Gazette furnishes us with a document of 
high authority respecting the moral 
eharacter of the Chinese ; and evidence 
to the veracity or error of European 
travellers on that point, not easily to 
he refuted. 

Govern with truth and sincerity, and 
order will be the result ; if not, then 
anarchy will ensue. To an individual, a 
family, even to the Sovereign and the 


whole Empire, nothing further is requisite 
than truth. 

At this moment great degeneracy pre- 
vails; the Magistrates are destitute of 
truth, and great numbers of the people 
are false and deceitful. The magistrate* 
are remiss and inattentive ; the people are 
all given up to visionary schemes and in- 
fernal arts. The link that binds together 
superiors and inferiors is broken. There 
is little of either conscience or a sense of 
shame. Notonlydo they neglect to obey the 
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admonitions which I give tliem; but, even 
with respect to those traitorous banditti, 
wlio mate the most horrible opposition to 
me ; it affects not their minds in the least 
degree ; they never give the subject a 
thought. It is indeed monstrously strange ! 
That which weighs with them is their 
persons and families ; the nation and go- 
vernment, they consider light as nothing. 

He who sincerely serves his country, 
leaves the fragrance of a good name to a 
hundred ages ; he who does not, leaves a 
came that stinks for tens of thousands of 
years. 

The utmost limit of man’s life, is not 
more than a hundred years. What hearts 
have those, who, being engaged in the 
•ervice of their Sovereign, hut destitute 
of talent, yet choose to enjoy the sweets of 
office, and carelessly spend their days ! 

The means used by the sages, to perfect 
their virtue, is expressed in one word, 
“ Sincerity.” Sincerity ! or, in other 
words. Truth and Uprightness. Let my 
servants (the officers of the Empire) exa- 
mine themselves, whether or not they can 
he sincere ; whether or not they can be 
upright ; I fear they will give but a poor 
account. 

The virtue of the common people, is 
like the waving grain, (it bends with every 
wind that blows), if superiors have little 
truth or sincerity in their hearts, the 
disorderly intentions of the people will 
certainly be numerous. Small in the 
beginning, and not affecting the mass of 
the people, they gradually iucrease, till 
at last tlie bludgeon is seized, and rebel- 
lion and anarchy ensue. 

In ancient times, the beads of rebel- 
lion, styled themselves Wang and Te, 
Kings and Emperors ;* but it was never 
heard in ancient times, that any assumed 
the name of San hwang, (or the king 
of Heaven, the king of Earth, and the 
king of Mcnp). The hearts of the men of 
this age are daily degenerating. 

As we are the superiors of this people, 
shall we bear not to exert oor hearts and 
Strength to the utmost— shall we not bend 
under the labour even to lassitude, if we 
may thereby save a ten thousandth part ! 

If in coming forward, or in retiring, 

* By this it would appear, that some person 
had recently assumed this title. 

+ Alluding to the fabulous ages oT Chinese 
History. 


the sole object be personal gain • does a 
man not lower himself thereby to the 
common mass ; nay, sink low as the filth 
of the age. Think, what kind of men 
will future ages describe you ! Will they 
not engrave infamy on your back ! 

For every portion of sincerity exerted 
by the officers of government, -lie nation 
receives a portion of felicity, and the 
people are spared a portion of misery. 
The prince and the people, alike depend 
on the officers of government. The happy 
state of things in the time of Tang and 
Yu,* was the result of the exertions of 
the officers of government. 

Because of my moral defects, I met 
with the great convulsion which took 
place the last year. Day nor night can I 
banish it from my breast. My anxious and 
constant desire is, to bring things to a 
well governed state. How shall I dare to 
be remiss or inattentive to it? But my 
servants of late gradually forget the af- 
fair. When 1 call them into my presence, 
they say, “ There is nothing wroflfe V* 

O, alas! — The residue of the rebels, not 
yet taken ! commotion excited by various 
reports ! to sit down with repose is im- 
practicable. Shall men still treat it with 
indifference, and allow themselves to ^ay, 
“ There is nothing wrong !” If this may 
bo endured, what may not be endured V* 

I speak with the utmost sincerity of 
heart, and call upon all the officcis of my 
court to act with sincerity of heart, and 
sincerely fulfil the duty of good servants. 
Thus they will aid my sincere wishes, and 
accord with my sincere declarations. — If 
you are able to disregard this, and consi- 
der the words of your sovereign as of no 
importance, you are indeed, harder than 
the rocks. You are unfit to be spoken to ; 
and the fault of speaking to those who are 
unfit to be spoken to, devolves on me. 
But, it will be impossible for you to es- 
cape being charged by the pen of the His- 
torian, as false and treacherous deceivers. 
The distinction betwixt a Patriot and a 
Traitor, is expressed by the two wofds, 
,s True, False.” In the morning and at 
night, lay your hands upon your hearts, 
and you will understand without the aid 
of words. 

[Peking Gazette . Kea-king, 1 9 th Year , 
10M Moon, 2nd Dag. November 13, 
1814.] 


* About tfce ytv of the world 1700. 
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A SKETCH 


OF THE 

GEOGRAPHY OF COCHIN CHINA, 

With some Particulars relative to the Manners, Customs, and History 
of the Inhabitants, and a few Considerations on the Importance 
of forming an Establishment in that Country . 

BY Mb. CHAPMAN. 

( The sequel to his Voyage, see p. 240.) 


■ I have been imperceptibly led into a 
detail of much greater length than I in- 
tended; yet satisfied, as I am, of the 
great importance tvhich a settlement 
in Cochin China might be of to the Bri- 
tish nation, and to the Company, I can- 
not prerail on myself to dismiss the sub- 
ject, without giving a more connected ac- 
count of the country, and offering some 
farther considerations on the advantages 
to he made of its situation and productions. 

Cochin Cliiua, called by the natives 
Amm, extends from about the twentieth 
degree of uorth latitude to Pulo Condore 
which lies in eight degrees forty minutes. 
It is bounded by the kingdom of Tonquiu 
on the north, from which it is separated 
by the river Sungen ; by the kingdom of 
Laos, and a range of mountains which di- 
vides it from Cambodia on the west; and 
by that part of the eastern ocean, gene- 
rally called the China Sea on the south 
and east. 

The kingdom is divided into twelve 
provinces all lying upon the sea coast, 
and succeeding each other from north to 
south in the following order. 

In the possession of the Tonquinese, 
Ding oie, Coug-bing, Ding-cat, Hue, or 
the Court. 

In the possession of Ignaac, Chain, 
Cong-nai, Quinion. 

Dubious whether subdued by Ignaac, 
or is the possession of the king. Phu- 
yeu, Bing-Khang, Nha-Tong, Bing thoan 
or Champa. 

In the possession of the king, Dooai. 

The breadth of the country bears no 
proportion to its leugth. Few of the pro- 
vjoces extend further than a degree f^m 
east to west; some less than twenty 
miles; Donai, which is properly a pro- 
vince of Cambodia, is much larger. 


The whole country is intersected by ri- 
vers, which although not large enough to 
admit vessels of great burthen, yet are ex- 
ceedingly well calculated for promoting in- 
land commerce. Their streams are gen- 
tle, and the water clear. 

The climate is healthy, the violent hea* 
of the summer months being tempered by 
regular breezes from the sea ; September, 
October and November, are the season of 
the rains. The low lands are then fre- 
quently and suddenly overflowed by im- 
mense torrents of water which fall from 
•be mountains. The inundations happen 
generally once a fortnight, and last for 
three or four days at a time. In Decem- 
ber, January, and February, there are also 
frequent rains, brought by cold northerly 
wind', which distinguish this country 
with a winter different from any other iu 
the east. 

The inundations have the same effect 
here as the periodical overflowings of the 
Nile in Egypt; and render the country 
one of the most fruitful in the world. In 
many parts the land produces three crops 
of grain in the year. All the fruits of In- 
dia are found here, in the greatest per- 
fection, with many of those of China. 

No country in the east, and perhaps 
none in the world, produces richer, or a 
greater variety of articles, proper for car- 
rying on an advantageousA'onimerre, cin- 
namon, pepper, caidamoms, silk, cotton, 
sugar, aglua wood, (lignum aloes) sapan 
wood, aud ivory are the principal. 

Gold is taken almost pure from tbe 
mines, and before the troubles great quan- 
tities were brought from the hilts in 
dust, and bartered by tbe rude inhabit- 
ants of them for rice, cloths, and iron. 
It was-from them also the Agsla and Ca- 
lambae woods were procured with quan- 
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titles of wax, hone;* and ivory. For some 
years past, the communication between 
the hills ami the low lands have been en- 
tirely cut off. 

The animals of Cochin China are bul- 
locks, goats, swine, and buffaloes, ele- 
phants, camels, and horses. In the woods 
are found the wild boar, tyger, and rhi- 
noceros* with plenty of deer. The poul- 
try is excellent, and the fish caught on 
the coast abundant and delicious. The 
flesh of the elephant, which I never heard 
that any other nation thought eatable, is 
accounted a great dainty by the Cochin 
Chinese ; and when the king or the vice- 
roy of a province kills one, pieces are sent 
about to the principal mandarines as a 
most acceptable present. The breeding 
of bullocks is little attended to, their flesh 
is not esteemed as food, and they are 
made no use of in tilling the land, which 
is performed by buffaloes. As for milk- 
ing their cattle, they are totally unac- 
quainted with the art ; strange as this 
way appear to us, who have been accus- 
tomed to find the most savage nations we 
have discovered, depending tor a consider- 
able part of their food on the milk of 
their cattle and flocks, yet I am inclined 
to think that the use of it wis fmmerly 
unknown amongst the nation" Vo.n the 
Straits of Malacca eastward ; toe Malays 
make uo use of milk, the Cumese very 
little; amongst the latter it na> probably 
introduced by the Tartars. 

The Aborigines of Cochin China are 
called Moyes, and are the people who 
inhabit the chain of mourn x, us which se- 
parates it from Cambodia. To these 
strong holds they were driven when the 
present possessors invaded the country. 
They formerly paid an annual tribute tor 
the liberty of bringing down the produce 
of their hills, mid bartering it for such 
commodities as they stood in need of. 
They are a savage race of people, very 
black, and resemble in their features, the 
Caffrees. 

Monsieur Le Gae, a Frenchman, who 
was in Cochin China in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty, men- 
tions another race of people, distinct from 
the Cochin Chinese, who inhabit the pro- 
vince of Champa called hoys. He also 
says the Muhammadan is one of the pre- 
vailing religions. But from the most par* 
ticulaf enquiries I made. I did not find 


that there are now any people distinguish- 
ed by that name, aud I never met with a 
Musulman in the country. 

It was about the year One Thousand 
Two Hundied and Eighty of the Christian 
era, that the first Taitar prince became 
possessed of the throne of China. This 
revolution afforded an opportunity to the 
western provinces bordeiing on the sea, 
to throw* off their dependance, and they 
were formed into a kingdom under a 
prince, whose descendant now reigus in 
Tonquin, and is called Knah-Whang. 
About the beginning of the fipeenth cen- 
tury, a large body of people from these 
provinces being disaffected to the Govern- 
ment, joined under a leader of abilities, 
and marched to the southward. Meeting 
with little opposition, they soon became 
masters of Cochin China as far as Cape 
Avriila. The Mojs, the original inhabi 
tants, retired to the hills bordering their 
country to the westward, where they have 
ever since remained. The emigrants, 
under their conductor, founded the king- 
dom of Cochin China. His successor ex- 
tended it to the great river of Cambodia, 
and raised it to a high degree of splendor 
and opulence; the continual wars they 
were engaged in with the Tonquinese, 
who considered them as ubels, about 
one hundred and fifty years ago, induced 
the Cochin Chinese to build a wall, on the 
southern extremity of the province of Ding* 
noi, to prevent the irruptions of theTon- 
quiue'C. Every communication by sea 
was foi bidden under the severest penal- 
ties. Long wars and mutual jealousies 
have rendered the Tonquinese and Cochin 
Chinese inveterate and implacable ene- 
mies. In the year One Thousand Seven 
Hundred aud Sixty-four, when the Po- 
cock indiaman was in Cochin China, the 
country was in a flourishing condition, 
and governed by a prince of abilities ; 
soon after her departure, his son, whose 
misfortunes and fate I have briefly given 
an account of in the foregoing narrative, 
succeeded to the throne, and anarchy and 
confusion ensued. 

The Cochin Chinese bear evident marks 
of being derived from the same stock as 
the Chinese. They resemble them ift 
their features aud in most of their man- 
ners and customs: their .reli^on is the 
same, their oral language, though differ- 
ent, appears formed upon the same prin- 
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ciples, and they use the same characters 
hi writing. They are a com teous, af- 
fable, inoffensive iac*e, rather inclined to 
indolence. The ladies are hy far tlie most 
active ; they usually man ace all the con- 
cerns, while their lazy lords sit upon their 
haunclies, smoking, chew ins; betel, or sip- 
pirn? tea: conti aiy to the custom in Chi- 
na, they arc not shut up, and if unmar- 
ried, a temporary connection with stran- 
etis v. hu anive in the country is deemed 
r.o dishonor. Merchants often employ 
them as their factors and brokers, and it 
is said the firmest reliance may’ be placed 
on their fidelity. 

The habit of the men and women is 
cut after the same fashion, and is one of 
the most modest I know of ; it is a loose 
robe buttoning with a small collar round 
the ueck, and folding over the breast like 
a banyan gown, with large long sleeves 
which cover the hands. People of rank, 
and especially the ladies wear stvual of 
these gowns one over the other ; the un- 
dermost u aches to the gi ound, the succeed - 
; ng ones aie each shorter thau the othei, 
so that the display of the different co- 
lours makes a gaudy appearance as they 
Walk along. 

Such are the few particulars relative to 
Cochin China, that occur to me as cm 'ous 
or interesting. It now only remains to 
<hc\v how a connection with this country 
may prove beneficial to my own, and to 
conclude the subject. 

The drain of specie from the Company’s 
settlements in India is become a matter of 
such serious import, that I make no doubt 
any plan which may be offered to remedy 
so growing an evil, will be deemed worthy 
of consideration. I am sanguine in my 
expectations that a settlement in Cochin 
China would conduce to that desirable 
end, and also be productive of many 
other advantages. 

Our two little vessels bran&h^ioni Co- 
chin China to the amount of about sixty 
thousand rupees in gold and silver bul- 
lion. Had we been paid for all we sold, 
the sum would have been much more con- 
siderable. The Rumbold, the year before, 
also brought bullion to a considerable 
amount. This money was received on 
account of sales of Bengal and Madras 
clothe, opium, iron, copper, lead, hard- 
ware, and glass. Some inquiries were 
made for broad cloth, but we unfortunate- 
J static Joum . — No. 22. 


*y had none. These are matters of a 
trifling nature. In the sequel I hope to 
fix the attention to many of greater im- 
portance. 

The situation of Cochin China is excel- 
lently well adopted to commerce. Its 
vicinity to China, Tonquin, Japan, Com- 
bodia, Siam, the Malay coast, the Phi- 
lippines, Borneo, the Moluccas, &c« 
renders the intercourse with all thc«e 
countries short and easy. The commodi- 
ous harbours found on the coast, particu- 
lailv that of Turon, afford a safe retreat 
for ships of any burden, during the most 
tempestuous seasons of the year; 

The nations of Europe, having hitherto 
found it impossible to provide cargoes 
sufficiently valuable to barter for the com- 
modities of China, are obliged to make 
up the deficiency by sending thither im- 
mense quantities of bullion, by which 
means it has for a number of years past, 
drained the eastern and western worlds of 
their specie. The number ot junks annu- 
ally reporting to Cochin China plainly 
proves how much the productions of it arc 
in demand among the Chinese. These 
production*, had we a settlement and a 
confirmed influence in the country, might 
with ease be brought to center with us, 
purchased with the staples of India and 
of Europe; Turon would become the 
emporium for them, where our ships 
bound to Canton, from whence it is only 
five daj s sail, might call and receive them. 
The quantity procurable it is impossible 
to determine; whatever it might be, it 
would prove a saving of so much specie 
to Great Britain or India, as the value of 
the commodities atnmounted to in China, 
in a few years there is eveiy reason to be- 
lieve, a very considerable investment 
might be provided. 

Our trade to China has ever been bur- 
thened with enormous impost* and exac- 
tions; these, under unions pretence*, 
ate annually increasing, and in processor 
time may become insupportable. It is an » 
opinion latterly grown current that the 
Chinese are desirous of totally excluding 
all Europeans from their country : may 
we not hazard a conjecture, that the vexa- 
tions they oblige them to suffer are the 
premeditated schemes of this politic peo- 
ple to effect it. Were such an event to 
happen, *i»e want of a settlement to the 
eastward, would be severely felt. The f hi- 

Vol. IV. 2 Y 
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nese would export their own commodi- 
ties, and Java or the Philippines, as the 
neaiest ports, would become the marts 
for them. As there is no reason to sup- 
pose that our inability to procure them 
from the first baud would hinder tlieir 
consumption, we must buy them either 
from the Dutch or from the Spa- 
niards. A settlement in Cochin Chi- 
na will give us a superior advantage 
to either, both as its situation is nearer, 
and the Chinese are more accustomed to 
resort thither ; in all events there is rea- 
son to suppose it will enable us to procure 
the commodities of China at a much more 
reasonable rate than now purchased by 
our factors at Canton, and certainly on 
less humiliating teims to the nation. 
Large colonies of Chinese have from time 
to time emigrated from the parent country 
and fixed their abode in different parts of 
Cochin Chiua ; these have their corres- 
pondents in every seaport of the em- 
pire; through their means, teas, China 
ware and the various other articles, the 
objects of ourcommerce with China might 
be imported in junks to our own settle- 
ments, equally good in quality, and 
cheaper, as the Chinese are exempted 
from the exorbitant duties levied on fo- 
reigners. Some of the best workmen 
might be encouraged, to settle in Cochin 
China, and under their direction manufac- 
tories carried to as great a degree of per- 
fection as in Chiua itself. 

Tire intercourse between Japan and 
Cochin Chiua might be lenewed and we 
might participate in a trade, for many 
years monopolized by the Dutch. 

An advantageous trade might be carried 
on with the Philippine Islands, and Ma- 
dras and Bengal goods introduced amongst 
them by means of the junks for the con- 
sumption of Spanish America. 

The Siamese and Cambodians, would 
bring the produce of their respectivecoun- 
tries and barter or sell them for such ar- 
ticles as they wanted from Cochin China. 
Amongst them it is probable a vent might 
be found for quantities of Bengal cloths. 

The lower class of people in Cochin, 
ace, for the most part, cloathed in canvas, 
a coarse cotton doth brought from China; 
but the preference which I had opportu- 
nity of observing they gave (o Bengal 
cloths, on account of their being wider and 


cheaper, would soon induce them to adopt 

the use of them. 

The demand for opium ; already in 
some measure, become a necessary of life 
to the Chinese, would increase in propor- 
tion to the facility of procuring it. The 
importation of it no longer confined to 
Canton, but carried by the junks in every 
seaport in the country, would spread the 
demand of this drug to the remotest parts 
of the empire. 

But what inspires the most flattering 
hopes from an establishment in this coun- 
try is its rich gold mines ; celebrated for 
ages as producing the richest ore, so pure 
that the simple action of fire is said to be 
sufficient to refine it ; I omitted no oppor- 
tunity of making inquiries respecting this 
valuable aiticle and was informed that 
mines were formed in different parts of 
the northein provinces particularly in Hut, 
where the ore lay so near the surface of the 
earth that it was dug up with little labor. 
Under the direction of a skilful metallur- 
gist, what might not be expected from such 
a source ? 

Great as the commercial advantages are,* 
the political ones resulting from a settle- 
ment in Cochin China would be scarce in- 
ferior. Tnron Bay would not only afford 
a secure retreat to our Iudinmeu in case 
of their losing their passage to China; 
but from thence we might also intercept 
the fleets of any hostile power either going 
to, or returning from that country, we 
should become formidable neighbours to 
the Dutch and to the Spaniards, and in 
the event of a war- with either of them, 
attack with advantage their most valuable 
settlements. In short all the arguments 
in favor of a settlement at Balambangan 
may with much mere propriety be urged 
for one in Cochin China. 

Should any thing that has been said, ap- 
pear sufficiently well-grounded to induce 
the Company to form a settlement in Co- 
chin China, it may be effected on principals 
strictly just and at a small expense. Seve- 
ral of the royal family, besides the Man- 
darines who were in Bengal, with many 
officers of the late government urged me 
to use my endeavours with the gorern- 

* Name gold the most usual species of this 
metal is found in the largest quantities in tiie 
provinces of Cham and Nau laog; it occurs in 
dust or grains, and sometimes in pieces weighing 
tuo ounces.— Ed. 
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raent of Bengal to induce it to afford 
them assistance, promising a powerful 
support whenever we should heartily en- 
gage in their cause; to restore their law- 
ful sovereign to the throne, would be now 
a measure so popular, that the sincerity 
of their offers cannot be doubted. To re- 
lieve an unhappy people groaning under 
the weight of the most cruel oppression 
would be an act worthy the humanity of 
the British nation. Fifty European infan- 
try, half that number of artillery and two 
hundred seapoys would be sufficient for 
this aud every other purpose. The natives 
of Cochin China are infinitely below the 
inhabitants of Hindustan iiu military 
knowledge ; I have however no <TOubt that 
a body of them well disciplined and re- 
gularly paid, would prove as faithful to 
us, and contribute as much to the security 
of any possessions which we might acquire 
to the eastward, as the sepoys do to our 
territories in India. In case of any dis- 
tant expeditions, they would be found su- 


perior ; being entirely free from all reli- 
gious prejudices, and having no objection 
to the sea. 

While Cochin China remains in its pre- 
sent distracted state, a favorable open- 
ing is presented to the first European na- 
tion, that may attempt to obtain a footing 
in the country. Three years ago, the 
French sent a frigate to Turon Bay, and 
from the pains taken to be informed of the 
produce and political state of the country, 
there is strong reason to conclude some 
such design was in agitation. Since that 
period, the accurate accounts Mr. Cheva- 
lier must have received of Padre Loreiro 
during his residence with hhn at Chander- 
nagore, added to the loss of all their set- 
tlements in India, will most probably in - 
duce them to resume it. If they do not, 
some other power may adopt the scheme. 
Should the Company therefore entertain a 
design of making an establishment in 
Cochin China, no time should he lost in 
carrying it into execution. 1778. 


CAPTAIN BLOMFIELD’S 

(of the pocock) 

NARRATIVE OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN COCHIN CHINA. 
(Appendix to Chapman’s Voyage.) 


The Pocock arrived at Cochin China 
in the month of December one thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-four, and conti- 
nued there five months, from thence they 
went to Canton j and carried with them 
soft sugar and sugar candy, which yielded 
them from twenty-five to thirty per ceot 
profit. Daring their continuance at Faifo 
(which is a town thirteen miles up the 
river) they were well treated by the in- 
habitants who are a very harmless inof- 
fensive people. A boy by a pistol acciden- 
tally going off killed one of the natives, 
which occasioned some trouble to the 
Captain of the Pocock just before lie 
left the place. There is not the least 
danger to be apprehended from the na- 
tives, as the Pocock’s men were dispers- 
ed about different parts of the oountry, 
and never did any of them receive any in- 
jury, nor did the natives shew any dispo- 
sition to hurt them. 


There is no foreign trade carried on, 
except by the Chinese junks from Can- 
ton, five or six of which annually come 
there in the month of January and Fe- 
bruary for sugar and sugar candy, which 
they carry back in the months of July and 
August. 

The Pocock lay in a fine bay during 
her stay at Cochin China, free from any 
risk of winds or weather where they had 
fine anchoring ground 
There is no danger to he appre- 
hended from the Chinese junks, nor front 
a sort of gallies belonging to the Co- 
chin Chinese, which are pretty large, with 
a good number of oars. It is however 
proper to be on your guard to prevent any 
acrident should any attempt be made. 
The Pocock’s people never had the least 
reason to suspect any of the natives, they 
always kepCup the appearance of being 
prepared by shewing their guns, and huv- 
2 Y 2 
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ing then arms always ieady, and occa- 
sionally exei citing some uf their men upon 
deck, and fired regulaily an evening and 
morning gun. 

On the way up to Faifo (the principal 
towiD there aie two custom-houses vvheie 
•all boat* stop. The passport from the 
ship is siren b\ a mandarin at the filling 
town called 'I'm on, at the enhance of 
Faifo river. He will make pi ob ably some 
objections in order to extort something ; 
two or three Spanish dollars qencially re- 
move his doubts. It is the same with 
any boats that leave Faifo for the ship ; 
the mau in office is here called the Quan oi. 

The port charge* are very tiifliug, the 
Pocock’s people paid no duties upon the 
goods they brought away with them, nor 
were any demanded, except a sort qf 
perquisite to the man in office at the above 
places. 

Tlieir government is absolute like the 
Chinese, and the inferior officers of go- 
vernment are as corrupt. The great sta- 
ple of the country is sugar, of which they 
cultivate immense quantities, and as they 
have no vent for it, but to the Chinese 
who send their junks tlitre, it is remark- 
ably cheap ; when the Po cock's people 
first arrived amongst them which was in 
the month ot December, their crop of 
caue> wa.> not ripe, therefore, the Po- 
cock's people paid at the rate of four 
Spanish dollars a pekul for such sugar as 
■we call in Englaud the finest Lisbon. 
Their pekul is exactly two hundred pounds 
weight; but iu the months ot April, 
May, and June, sugar is bought at least 
forty per cent cheaper ; sugar candy of 
the best sort is about twenty-five per cent 
dearer than sugar. They make a sort of 
jdamask and a great quantity of Pilongs, 
which they sell considerably cheaper than 
at Canton ; cotton is produced there, 
much of the same kind as in China, but 
they do npt appear much acquainted with 
the mode of manufacturing it. They have 
a doth like Dungaree, but they seem igno- 
rant ot bleaching; there is likewise 
great plenty ot Aguifa wood, and of the 
finest tirubei, likewise birds’ nests, which 
are sold very cheap ; silver is a scarce ar 
tide amongst them, but they have gicat 
plenty of gold in ingots, &c. Silver may- 
be exchanged for gold upon very advanta- 
geous terms. 


As Faifo is not the capital of the coun- 
try, Captain Blomfield canuot particularly 
describe what branches of tiade and ma- 
nufactures may be carried on, at and 
about the capital where the king ret* ides, 
which i* three (lavs journey from Faifo *, 
great part of the inhabitants even at Faifo 
appeared in silk dresses, from which it is 
natural to infer there is great plenty of 
that article produced in the country ; there 
is a great appearance of plenty and riches 
amongst them. 

It is very necessary to carry some pre- 
sents for the king, such as gold and sil- 
ver, muslin, kincobs, a few pieces of 
broad cloth, cheap cutlery, glass ware, 
and a pair of glasses, some cordials am! 
sweet wine. As the Kingoffeied to grant 
Captain Kiddle an exclusive tiade to his 
country, we may expect the Q ame indul- 
gence by judicious management at om 
first setting out. Some pre-enl* ot inte- 
rior value will be necessary for the minis- 
ter and inandaiines about his majesty; 
some atteutior. must likewise be had to 
Padre Loreiro, a Portuguese Jesuit who 
lias long resided there, and is a man of 
influence with his majesty. 

If 1 were to sail for Cochhi China any 
time iu the S.W. monsoon, I would go 
within the Paracels, for which navigation 
there aie ample instructions in the ninety 
seventh page of Herbert’s directory* ; but 
I cannot find he cairies you with any cer- 
tainty fm thcr than Pulo Canton, which 
i> an irdand on the coast ot Cochin Chiu4, 
in latitude fifteen degrees forty minutes 
N.W. from it ; about twenty-five leagues 
lies the island Canipello, which you may 
go boldly in with. The Chinese junks all 
come into Faifo river, (which runs into 
Turon bay) to the southward of Cam- 
pello. But from all the intelligence I 
could gain from the fishermen, there is 
not above fourteen or fifteen feet water in 
that channel In the Admiral Pocock we 
went into Turon bay round the N.W. end 
of a long crooked island that defends the 
bay, which island lies about twelve 
leagues W.N.W. from Canipello. It is a 
noble enhance, and quite clear of all 
danger. We Jay within a cable and a 
half’s length, of a little round island 

* A commander of the present day would of 
course take his instructions on this point frogj 
Hors burgh’ 5 pirectory,— £d. 
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which is not seen until jou open the 
whole bay, not nioie than two stones 
thiow in diameter; it is full of pine ap- 
ples and lias a well of good waler. Our 
cooper did all his vvoik on this little 
island; we might have lain three miles 
nearei Turoti, the filling town at the en- 
trance of Faito river. The \v 5 nds on that 
part of the co i^-t are vat table all the year ; 
as indeed they are close in with most 
lands, that is, 1 would be understood to 
mean that the periodical winds lose their 
influence near the shore. I meniiou this, 
that you may not be deferred from encaging 
with this coast at any season. We closed 
with it the latter end of November, and 
had mu doubts as we considered it a lee- 
•lioie at that season ; but bad not neces- 
sity over-ruled our objections, experience 
would have showed us that we had little 
to fear; in the S.W. monsoon a ship 
may be at Macao in five days very well 
from the port, and in the N.E. mon- 
«oon, she would not be longer hom 
Macao back. 

Of the produce of the count rn as it 
is connected in trade. 

The attention oi the husbandman in 
this country is chiefly turned to cultivat- 
ing the sugar cane. It may be said sugar 
is the staple commodity of the country ; it 
is both finei and tichcr than any sugar in 
the ea«t, or peihaps the west. The crops 
are taken in about May ; when we first 
got there, we found it near fifty per cent 
dearer (which was in November) than 
when we left them, which was in June. 
But 1 do not think it was entirely owing 
to the season, so much as that on our 
first coming amongst them, they enter- 
tained great notions of our wealth ; there- 
fore it will he highly net cssary to becaie- 
ful how you shew them money. Ifthoie- 
fore they found a «ramty of it, I am in- 
clined to think they would covet many of 
the Bengal and Madras manufactures, 
as well as abundance of those from 
Europe. We latterly purchased sugar at 
the rate of tw r o hundred pounds weight 
for six silver rupee*. But l believe 
two new Spanish dollars would have 
bought as much. The sugar candy was 
always about twenty five per cent dearer 
than the sugar. We saw but little else 
they had to sell, except Pillongs, Satins, 
and Aguila-wood. They shewed us some 
birds’ nests, which they told us they cot 


from the Paracel islands. They appear- 
ed to be as goorf as what I have seen at 
Sooloor anywhere to the eastward ; as we 
did not want to buy any, we enquired 
but little about them. The Pillongs are 
consideiably cheaper than in China, and 
so are their damasks, of which they have 
much but not veiy stout. 

The government is much like the Chi- 
nese : the mfeiior officer's of the ievenue 
aie like those in China, and are called 
mandaiines ; a trifle* of money overrules 
their objections which they are constantly 
making. From Turon, a fishing town at 
the entrance of the river, you take your 
pass for Faifo, the capital town ; this is 
obtained from a little mandarine stationed 
there. He must be frequently touched 
and kept in good humour ; whenever we 
failed sending a trifle (which we usually 
did once or twice a week) he never failed 
reminding us by putting a*top to our dai- 
ly supplies which we received from Turon, 
under some pretence ol ill behaviour in 
some of our people that went on shore. 
Thtre are boats that conic on board every 
morning from Tui on with all sorts of 
things to sell, and they usually remain 
until sun -set. They distil a spirit there 
fioin rice, which by being sold extremely 
cheap, may promote much drunkenness 
in jour ship : boats that load from Frai- 
fo with any thing for the ship, aie obliged 
to obtain a pass there from a man in office 
whom they call a Quan si. He is a sort of 
mandarine and of a much superior order 
to him at Turon ; the people we pur- 
chased our sugar of usually got the pass. 
The boats in their way down are stopped, 
generally, twice to be examiued. After 
we had been two months there, some 
mandarines of a very superior order came 
down fiom court, and regulated matters ; 
they were very attentive to any complaints 
we made. Some elegant presents to 
them would be of use. They seemed to 
he much superior to any thing mean. 
There is a Jesuit at the court who has 
much influence, and is a mandarine ; he 
I* of a high family in Portugal, in all re- 
spects an exceedingly worthy person, his 
name is Loreiro. There is vast plenty 
of good timber at Faifo; we got lower 
yards and top-masts made there of a sort 
of poon, and very well it turned out. It 
is here as in China, they have but one 
reat coin, it is exactly the same as the 
Chinese cash, hut here they are called 
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sapacas ; all their other money is ideal ; 
we heard of nothing but a quan, which 
is equal to six hundred sapacas; they 
used to give us five hundred for a Spanish 
dollar, 1 • ' o hundred for a rupee, but as 
oursihc’ • -cant, especially our dol- 
lars, they gu.'_ 1 ' more. When we had 
been about two months among them they 
gave us six hundred sapacas for our Spa- 
nish dollar, and at last they took two ru- 
pees for a quan or six hundred sapacas. 
I take the quan to be nearly equal to the 
Chinese tale. It is incredible how greedy 
they were of our silver of which they 


have but little. Gold they have in abun - 
dance, it was brought us in ingots of 
about four or five ounces. It seems they 
have a grev :eal of gold dust in their 
rivers, hut as ail our views were taken up 
with sugar, we gave ourselves but little 
trouble concerning the gold ; indeed, none 
of us knew the mode of buying gold. I 
have no doubt but four rupees would buy 
one of their peculs (which is two hundred 
weight) of the very best sugar, and six, 
as much of their good sugar candy, pro- 
vided they did not discover you had plenty 
of money. 


STORY 

or 

THE CHURNING OF THE OCEAN 

TO OBTAIN THE FOURTEEN JEWELS. 

[ From the Mahdbhurata . ] 


There is a fair and stately mountain 
ami its name is Meru, a most exalted 
mass of glory, reflecting the sunny rays 
from the splendid surface of its gilded 
horns. It is clothed in gold, and is the 
respected haunt of Devas and Gandharras. 
It. is inconceivable, and not to be encom- 
passed by sinful man ; and it is guatded 
by dreadful s-'pents. Many celestial 
medicinal plant-, adorn its sides, and it 
stands pieicing the heavens with its as- 
piring summit, a mighty hill inaccessible 
even by the human mind 1 It is adorned 
with trees and pleasant streams, and re- 
soundeth with the delightful songs of va- 
tious birds. 

The Sura? and all the glorious hosts of 
heaven, having ascended to the summit 
of this lofty mountain, sparkling with 
precious gems, and for eternal ages raised, 
were sitting in solemn synod, meditatiug 
the discovery of the amrita, or water of 
immortality. The Deva Narayana being 
also there, spoke to Brahma, whilst the 
Suras were thus consulting together, and 
said, “ Let the ocean, as a pot of milk, 
“ be churned by the united labour of the 
“ Suras aud Asuras ; and when the 
“ mighty waters have been stirred up, 
“ the amrita shall be found. Let them 
“ collect together every medicinal herb, 
“ and every precious thing, and let them 


“ stir the ocean, and they shall discover 
“ the amrita.” 

There is also another mighty mountain 
whose name is Mandara, and its rocky 
summits are like towering clouds. It is 
eloathed in a net of trie entangled tendrils 
of the twining creeper, and resoundeth 
with the harmony of various birds. In- 
numerable savage beasts infest its bor- 
ders, and it is tiie respected haunt of Kin- 
naras, Devas, and Apsaras. it standeth 
eleven thousand yojanas above the earth, 
and eleven thousand more below its sur- 
face. 

As the united bands of Devas were 
unable to remove this mountain, they 
went before Vishnu, who was sitting 
with Brahma, and addressed them in 
these words : “ Exert, o masters, your 
“ most superior wisdom to remove the 
“ mountain Mandara, aud employ your 
“ utmost power for our good.” 

Vishnu and Brahma having said, “ it 
“ shall be according to your wish,” he 
with the lotus eye directed the King of 
Serpents to appear ; and Ananta arose, 
and was instructed in that work by Brah- 
ma, aud commanded by Narayana to per- 
form it. Then Ananta, by his power, took 
up that king of mountains, together with 
all its forests and every inhabitant there- 
of; and the Suras accompanied him into 
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the presence of the ocean, whom they 
addressed, saying, “ we will stir up thy 
44 waters to obtain the aim Ha.” And the 
lord of the wateis replied, “ let me also 
fe have as hare, seeing f am to hear the vio- 
“ lent agitations that will be caused by the 
(( whirling of the mountain.” Then the 
Suras and the Asuras spoke unto Kurma- 
raja, the king of the tortoises, upou the 
strand of the oc^an, and said, “ my lord 
<( is able to be the supporter of this 
ff mountain.” The tortoise replied, te be 
“ it so,” and it was placed upon his 
back. 

So the mountain being set upon the 
back of the tortoise, Indra began to whirl 
it about as it were a machine. The 
mountain Mandara served as a churn-staff, 
and the serpent Vasuki for the rope ; and 
thus, in former days did the Devas, the 
Asuras, and the Danavas, begin to stir up 
the waters of the ocean for the discovery 
of the amrita. 

The mighty Asuras were employed on 
the side of the serpent’s head, whilst all 
the Suras assembled about his tail. Anati- 
ta, that sovereign Deva, stood near 
Narayana. They now pull forth the ser- 
pent’s head repeatedly, and as often let it 
go ; whilst there issued from his mouth, 
thus violently drawing to and fro by the 
Suras and Asuras, a continual stream of 
fire, and smoke, and wind ; which as- 
cending in thick clouds replete with light- 
ning, it began to rain down upon the 
heavenly bands, who were already fa- 
tigued with their labour ; whilst a shower 
of flowers was shaken fiom the top of the 
mountain, covering the heads of all, both 
Suras and Asuras. In the meantime the 
roaring of the ocean, whilst violently 
agitated with the whirling of the mountain 
Mandara by the Suias and Asuras, was like 
the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Thou- 
sands of the various pioductions of the 
waters were torn to pieces by the moun- 
tain, and confounded with the briny- 
flood j tuid every specific being of the 
deep, and all the inhabitants of the great 
abyss which is below the earth, w ere anni- 
hilated ; whilst, from the violent agita- 
tion of the mountain, the forest trees 
were dashed against each other, and pre- 
cipited from its utmost height, with all 
the birds thereon; from whose violent 
confricatiou a raging fire was produced, 
involving the whole mountain with smoke 


and flame, as with a dark blue cloud, and 
the lightning’s vivid flash. The lion and 
the retreating elephant are overtaken by 
the devouring flame% and every vital 
being, and erery specific thing, are con- 
sumed in the general conflagration. The 
1 aging flames, thus spreading destruction 
on all sides, were at length quenched by 
a shower of cloud -bom water poured 
down by the immortal India. And now 
a heterogeneous stream of the concocted 
juices of vaiious trees and plants ran 
down into the briny flood. 

It was from this milk-like stream of 
juices produced from those trees and 
plants, and a mixture of melted gold, that 
the Suras obtained their immortality. 
The waters of the ocean now being assi- 
milated with those juices, were convert- 
ed into milk, and from that milk a kind 
of butter was presently produced ; when 
the heavenly bands went again into the 
presence of Brahma, the granter of 
boons, and addressed him, saying, “ ex- 
“ cept Narayana, every other Sura and 
“ Asura is fatigued with his labour, 
<c and still the anuita doth not appear ; 
<f vvlierefoi e the churning of the ocean is 
“ at a stand.” Then Brahma said unto 
Narayana, “ endue them with recruited 
“ strength, for thou art their support.” 
And Narayana auswered and said, “ 1 will 
u give fresh vigour to such as co-ope- 
“ rate in the woik. Let Maudara be 
“ whirled about, and the bed of the ocean 
c< be kept steady.” When they heard 
the words of Narayana, they all returned 
again to the work, and began to stir about 
with great force that butter of the ocean; 
when there presently arose from out the 
troubled deep — first the moon with a 
pleasing collate lance, shining with ten 
thousand beams of gentle light 5 next fol- 
lowed Sn the goddess of fortune, who*e 
seat is the white lily of the wateis ; then 
Sura Devi, the godde-"* of wine, and the 
white horse, called L'clmi-iava. Aud after 
these there was produced from the unctuous 
mass, the jewel kaustubha, that glorious 
sparkling gem worn by Narfiyana on his 
breast ; so Parijata, the tree of plenty, 
and SurabM the cow that granted every 
heart’s desire. The moon, Sura Devi, 
the goddesss Sri, and the horse as swift 
as thought, instantly marched away to- 
wards the Dev^s, keeping in the path of 
the sun. Then the Deva Dh an wan tan, 
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iu human shape, came forth holding in his 
hand a white vessel filled with the immor- 
tal juice amrita. When the A suras be- 
held these wondrous thiugs appear, they 
raised their tumultuous voices for the 
amrita, aud each of them cla 'oronsly 
exclaimed e< this of right is mine ! ” 

In the meantime Iravata, a mighty ele- 
phant arose, now kept by the god of 
thunder ; and as they continued to churn 
the ocean more than enough, that deadly 
poison issued from its bed, burning like a 
raging fire, whose dreadful fumes in a 
moment spread throughout the world, 
confounding the three regions of the uni- 
verse with its mortal stench ; until Siva, 
at the word of Brahma, swallowed the 
fatal drug to save mankind; which re- 
maining in the throat of that sovereign 
Deva of magic form, from that time he 
hath been called Nila Kant ha, because his 
throat was stained blue. When the Asu- 
ras beheld this miraculous deed, they be- 
came desperate, and the amrita and the 
goddess Sri became the source of endless 
hatred. Then Narayana assumed the cha- 
racter and person of Mobini Maya, the 
power of enchantment, in a female form 
of wonderful beauty, and stood before the 
Asuras ; whose minds being fascinated by 
her presence, and deprived of leason, 
they seized the amrita, and gate it unto 
her. 

Tlie Asuras now clothe themselves in 
costly armour, and, seizing their various 
Weapons, rush on together to attack the 
Suras. In the meantime Narayana, in the 
female form, having obtained the amrita 
from the hands of their leader, the hosts 
of Suras, during the tumult and confu- 
sion of the Asuras, drank of the living 
water. Aud it so fell out, that whilst 
the Suras were quenching their thirst for 
immortality, Rahu, an Asura, assumed 
the form of aSura and began to drink also. 
And the water had but reached his throat, 
when the sun and moon, in friendship to 
the Suras, discovered the deceit, and 
instantly N.uayana cut off his head, as he 
was drinking, with his splendid weapon 
chakra. And the gigantic head of the 
Asura, emblem of a mountain's summit, 
being thus separated from his body by the 
chakra's edge, bounded into the heavens 
with a dreadful cry, whilst his ponderous 
trunk fell cleaving the ground asunder, 
and shaking the whole eaith unto its 
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foundation, with all its islands, rocks, 
and foie'.ts. And from that time the 
head of Rahu resolved au eternal enmity, 
and continueth, even unto this day, at 
times to seize upon riie sun and moon. 

Now Narayana, having quitted the fe- 
male figure lie had assumed, began to 
disturb the Asuras with sundry celestial 
weapons ; and from that instant a dread- 
ful battle was commenced on the ocean’s 
briny strand, between the Asuras and 
Suras. Innumerable sharp and missile 
weapons were hurled, and thousands of 
piercing darts and battle axes fell on all 
sides. The Asuras vomit blood from the 
wounds of the chakra, and fall upon the 
ground pierced by the sword, the spear, 
and spiked club. Heads glittering with 
pol::.lied gold divided by the pattis blade, 
drop incessantly ; and mangled bodies, 
wallowing in their gore, lay like fragment's 
of mighty rocks sparkling with gems ami 
precious ores. Millions «f sighs anu 
groans arise on every 3ide; aud the sun is 
overcast with blood, as they clash their 
arms and wound each other with their 
dreadful instruments of destruction. Now 
the battle’s fought with the iron-spiked 
club, and, as they close, with clenched fist ; 
and the din of war astendeth to the hea- 
vens. They cry, “ pursue! strike! fell 
to the ground !” So that a horrid 
and tumultuous noise is heard on all sides. 
In the midst of this dreadful hurry and 
confusion of the fight, Nat a and Nfuajami 
entered the field together. Narayana be* 
holding a celestial bow in the hand ofNara, 
it reminded him of his chakra, the de- 
stroyer of the Asuras. The faithful wea- 
pon, by name Sudctrsana , ready at the 
mind’s call. Hew down from heaven with 
direct and refulgent speed, beautiful, yet 
terrible to behold; and being arrived, 
glowing like the sacrificial flame, and 
spreading terror around, Narayana, with 
his right arm formed like the elephantine 
trunk, hurled forth the ponderous orb, 
the speedy messenger, ami glorious 
ruin of hostile towns ; which, raging like 
the final all destroying fire, shot bounding 
with desolating foice, killing thousands 
of the Asuras in its rapid flight, burning 
and involving like the lambent flame, and 
cutting down all that would oppose it. 
Anon it climbeth the heavens, and now 
again darteth into the field, like a Pisa* 
cka to feast in blood. 
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Now the dauntless Asuras strive, with 
repeated strength, to crush the Suras with 
rocks and mountains, which, hmied in 
vast numbers into the heavens,* appeared 
like scattered clouds, and fell, with all the 
trees thereon, in million of fear-exciting 
torrents, striking violently against each 
other with a mighty noise ;f and in their 
fall, theearth, with all its fields and forests, 
is driven from its foundation : they thun- 
der furiously at each other as they roll 
along the tield, and spend their strength 
in mutual conflict. 

NowNara, seeing the Suras overwhelm- 
ed with fear, filled up the path to heaven 
with showers of golden headed arrows, 
and split the mountain summits with his 
unerring shafts ; and the Asuras, finding 
themselves again sore pressed by the 
Suras, precipitately fled : some rush 
headlong into the briny waters of the 
ocean, and others hide themselves within 
the bowels of the earth.* The rage of the 
glorious chakra, Surdarsana t which for a 
while burnt like the oil-fed fire, now 

* It is impossible in reading this not to be re- 
minded of the description of the battle of ihe 
angels in Paradise Lost.—E. 

4 From their foundations loosening to and fro ; 
They pluckt the seated hills, with all their load ; 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and, by the shaggy tops, 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands.’ 

t 4 So hills, amid the air encountered hills. 
Hurl’d to and fro, with jaculation dire.’ 

t * Headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven.* 


grew cool ; and it retired into the heavens 
from whence it came. And the Suras hav- 
ing obtained the victory, the mountain 
Mandara was carried back to its former 
station with great respect, whilst the 
waters also retired, filling the firmament 
and the heavens with their dieadful roar- 
ings. The Suras guarded the ainrita with 
great care, and rejoiced exceedingly be- 
cause of their success ; and India, with 
al! his immortal hosts, gave the water of 
life unto Narayana, to keep it for their 
use.y 


If Allowing for the difference of style and habna 
of thinking, the most unaccountable coincidence 
of machinery and events is perceptible through- 
out these sublimely poetic pieces «.f Milton and 
Vy&sa. In the entrance of N&rayana on the field 
of battle, the tempestuous exploits of the chakra 
and its peaceful return to heaven, wo involuntarily 
doubt whether we do not identify the arrival of 
Messiah, his cherubic chariot ‘ flashing thick 
flames,’ and his return to the right hand of glory 
4 Sole victor from the expulsion of his foes 1 ’ 

If to these, we add the similarity of object in the 
combatants ; the hope of im mortal vigour, which 
inflames the etheiial beings of Milton, and the 
thirst of the amnta which causes the quarrel m 
ihe Mahbalurata, we shall be furnished with a 
series of corresponding conceptions in the two 
poets, more readily perceived, than accounted for. 
— The historical connection may indeed be no 
longer traceable, and for that very reason, we do 
not recollect to have met with, in all our reading, 
a more fair opportunity of critically comparing 
the merits of two bards, than we have here in the 
specimens of the gigantic imagery of Yyisa and 
of Milton’s 4 flood of mind.’-~l>t/. 


RULES 

FOB THE 

DUE OBSERVANCE OF THE CEREMONIES ON OCCASION OF A WIDOW 
BURNING WITH THE CORPSE OF HER HUSBAND. 

A Fragment translated from the Sanskrit of Govmdapa Raja, probably 
an Extract from a Parana. 


Krishna then said, “ I will now make 
known the supreme law respecting women. 
It is proper that a woman should accom 
panyher husband in death, such a faithful 
wife shall with her husband attain the re- 
gions of truth; forthe husband, with respect 
to the wife, is endued with all thequafities 
of the gods, and all the virtues of places 
of holy visitation. The husband, with 
regard to the wife, is as Gangd to rivers, 
as Hari to celestials, as the supreme 
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Brahma to the saints. A certain faithful 
wife tun in!! seen her husband expire, after 
having performed ablutions, went into 
the place where he was, and spake these 
words Thou wert sent to me in the 
character of a husband, with all the attri- 
butes of a divinity. I will die with thee, 
and thou shalt be my husband in another 
life. Whether thou go to heaven or to 
hell, attached, as it were to thy side, thi- 
ther will I go with thee. Thou, O Ims- 

Voi. IV. 2 Z 
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band, art my refuge, both here and here- 
after. Let reverence be paid to the hus- 
band when living, as to a divinity! If 
thou art about to go to the legions of pu- 
nishment, for transgressions formerly com- 
mitted in this life, do not be apprehen- 
sive, for I will accompany thee, and safe- 
ly conduct thee to the realms of bliss. I 
will even save thee from the punishment 
ordained for the murder of a Bi ahman, or 
any other similar crime.” 

The faithful wife upon hearing of her 
husband’s death, having thus devoted her 
life, should purify herself from all impu- 
rity, according to the words of Hari. She 
should put on garments, dyed red with 
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Kusumbha, having a border of silk ; she 
should adorn her person with flowers and 
betel leaves, and saffron and kajala ; with 
gai lands and chaplets of sweet scented 
flowers, and with various other orna- 
ments. Then the faithful wife should se- 
lect four young women living under their 
father’s care, and compliment them with 
presents suitable to their youth, of minium, 
garlands of floweis, bracelets, sanders, 
and coJlyrium. She should also, with due 
attention make offerings to the aged father 
and mother of her deceased husband ; to 
the Brahmans, to her children, and grand 
children, and other relations. 


CHINESE PLANTS. 

( Continued from Page 228.) 


Mok wan shoo. — Sapindus sp. ? This is 
a tall, handsome tree. The pulpy part 
of the fruit is a saponaceous substance 
said to answer the purpose of soap 
for washing. The seed is used by the 
Chinese bonzes to make beads. Flowers 
in June, ripens its fruit in October. 

Kang neem. — Rhexia Malabathrica. This 
grows spontaneously in great abun- 
dance on most of the dry stony hills 
near Macao, where it is generally a 
small shrub seldom exceeding three feet 
in height, but in some places where 
the soil is good and it is sheltered by 
other trees, it grows to the height of 
fifteen feet and upwards. Flowers most 
part of the summer. 

Bauhinia acuminata. The seed of this 
shrub or tree was sent front the botanic 
garden at Calcutta, sown in Macao about 
the middle of April 180ti, and flowered 
the following September, being about 
three feet high. 

Sam yeep lan — Aglaia odorata. This is a 
handsome shrub. This sort is chiefly 
talucd for stocks upon which the other 
sort is propagated by inarching. Flowers 
in diffeicnt seasons. 

Chun Iioey tong or Chou hoey tong.— 
Begonia discolor. This plant holds 
a high rank among Chinese orna- 
mental plants, both on account of 
its flowers and curious oblique leaves. 
Flowers early in the spring, and having 
perfected its seeds which it does in 


about two months after flowering, the 
leaves and stem decay and the root 
which is a bulb continues in the ground 
in a dormant state till the next spring. 

Ta yeep shan ohe ma. — Helicteres. A 
handsome low spreading shrub ; grows 
plentifully on a large hill called Fung- 
wong-shau, in the vicinit; of Macao. 
Have only seen one specimen of it in 
flower, which occurred in September. 

Lun kap fa. — Bauhinia sp. This is avimi- 
neous procumbent or scandent shrub, 
according to its situation. Grows wild 
in some places near Macao, among 
laige rocks upon which its long, strag- 
gling, slender, branches climb. Flowers 
in July and August. 

Ying chow. — Radsura odoratissima. Fine 
large scandent shrub much esteemed 
for its fragrant flowers. It has been 
supposed to be Anona hexapet : but 
not agree with the description of that 
species. Flowers in June and ripens 
its seed in September and October. 

Yok qui lung kok fa.— Chrysanthemum 
indicunt, Fioribus albis. A very hand- 
some and said to be quite a new variety 
from Nankin. Like the other varieties 
it flowers in December. 

Hong leen fa. — Xelumbium speciostunflo- 
ribus rubiis. 

Hong lcen fa. — Nelumbinm speciosum fl. 
rubris. This is much the same as the 
preceding; it is grown in pots, and 
flowers in June, 
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Pak leen fa.— Nelumbium speciosum flo- 
ribus albis. The red and white flower- 
ing are the principal varieties of this 
species, but there are many interme- 
diate varieties with different >hades of 
colour from red to white. The root 
is used for food by the Chinese, and 
reckoned a very delicate and wholesome 
vegetable. It is boiled for u , -e. Culti- 
vated in abundance at Canton in ponds, 
in which situations it attains the great- 
est strength and perfection. In the 
winter the leaves and stems being wi- 
thered, the ponds are drained of the 
water, and the roots dug up for use. 

Ipomea specio^a. Strong free growing 
frutescent climber. The seed of this 
plant was received from Dr. Roxburgh, 
of Calcutta, under the name of Con- 
volvulus nervosus. Thrives well in 
Macao, and in the autumn produces 
flowers in profusion. 

Jpomea, Floribus albis. Handsome fru- 
tescent, volubilous species, introduced 
to Macao from Manilla. It produces a 
great abundance of large sliewy flowers 
in succession for the most part of the 
summer. Its flowers expand a little 
before sun setting, and next morning 
soon after sun rising shut up or decay. 
In cloudy weather the flowers continue 
expanded during the day. 

Shek too lan. — Aerides. This grows in 
a natural state, in the chinks of rocks, 
and sometimes on the trunks of trees, 
on the hill called Fung wong shan 
near Macao. Flowers in July. 

Lapkap. — Geodori nova species floribus 
flavis. A very beautiful species grow- 
ing spontaneously on the sides of dry 
stony hills in some of the islands near 
Macao. It flowers in May, the leaves 
do not appear till the flower is de- 
cayed. 

Suey yok fa. — Spiraea crenata. Hand- 
some, erect, slender, twiggy shrub. 
Produces great profusion of flowers in 
the months of May and June. 

Chaong chow lam fa. — Torenia. Calyx 
1-pbyllus tubulatus, 5-angulatus, 2- 
fidus. Corolla 1-petala, tubulata, inae- 
qualis j Limbus 4-fidus. Stamina tubo 
inserta. Anthera per paria juncta. 
Caps, polysperma. This is a small pro- 
cumbent herbaceous plant, and when 
nothin flower is scarcely perceptible 
among the grass where it grows. 


Found on steep banks in the lower 
places of Dane’s and French islands 
near Wampoa. Flowers occasionally 
at all seasons of the year. It has been 
sent in different collections for his 
Majesty’s garden at Kew, tinder the 
name of Gentianelloides. 

Si fan leen. — Clematis. This handsome 
climber is much esteemed by the Chi- 
nese. It appears to be somewhat diffe- 
rent from the Clematis florida in 
England, which perhaps is only the 
effect of climate. Flowers most part 
of the summer. 

Wong tot Ee hoon kum — Amaryllis au- 
rea. This handsome and shewy species 
grows spontaneously in great abun- 
dance on a small uninhabited island 
near the entrance of Macao harbour, 
where it makes a most gay and bril- 
liant appearance while in flower. The 
bulb is geneiaily eight or nine inches 
below the surface of the ground. The 
leaves do not appear during inflore- 
scence, but spring up immediately after. 
It flowers in September and October. 

Hong tot Ee hoon kum. — Amaryllis ra- 
diata. Found plentiful in some old 
gardens in Macao ; it is probably the 
natural production of some of the ad- 
jacent islands. Flowers at the same 
time as the preceding, the flowers ap- 
pearing before the leaves in the same 
manner. 

Shan fou yong. — Hibiscus sp. This is a 
low spreading shrub seldom exceeding 
four feet high. Grows plentifully on 
some of the islands near Macao, in 
sandy ground, generally close to the 
sea shore. Flowers in June and July. 

Yong cha fa. — Camellia sesanqua, flores 
albi, pleni, parvi. This is a very rare 
plant and seems to be sufficiently diffe- 
rent from the other sorts to rank as 
a distinct species. The flowers are 
the least full of any of the double 
sorts, the leaves are much smaller and 
the whole plant more delicate. A plant 
of this variety was given to Mr. Beale 
about the beginning of 1808, by one 
of the security merchants, who said 
that it was sent to him from Pekin. It 
flowers at the same time as the other 
camellias, in the cold months. 

Keang nam lam to keun. — Azalea indica, 
floribus caeruleis. This differs from the 
common blue Az. In. in growing more 

2 Z 2 
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bushy and stouter. There is likewise 
a littie difference in the colour of the 
flower, this approaching more to a 
purple. It is a scaice and valuable 
sort, and like most of the flue things 
among the Chinese at Canton, is digni- 
fied with the name of Keang nai», 
signifying the province of Nankin.* 

Kow le baong. — Murray a species. This 
is a very handsome tree of the smaller 
size. Is much esteemed for the fra- 
grance of its flowers. The Chinese 
name imports that it is a plant emitting 
its fragrance to the distance of nine 
les. 

Mok meen shoo. — Bombax cciba. This 
tree is one of the laigest growth in 
this part of the country. It is deciduous, 
and produces early in thesptinga great 
profusion of handsome floweis before 
the leaves. The Chinese name signi- 
fies timber cotton tree. 

Ki tan fa. — Plumeria alba. This seems 
to be a spontaneous production of this 
part, but is not plentiful. Generally 
found singly in dry sandy soil in the 
Chinese burial grounds. 

Hoey Gng fa. — Pittosporum Tobira. This 
is one of the plants commonly culti- 
vated for ornament. It is naturally a 
low bushy shrub. The flowers have a 
fine fragrance. Flowers iu the spring 
months. 

Shuang to ying to.— Amygdalus sp. Very 
fine double flowering peach, differing 
much in the habit from the common 
double peach. This is a low growing 
plant, and generally cultivated in pots. 
Floweis in the .Spring months. 

Kow pow shoo — Erythrina fulgens. A 
tree of the ordinary size, not very plen- 
tiful in this part. Makes a fine shewy 
appearance iu the spring when in flow- 
er. At other times it is not a hand- 
some tree, having long thick naked 
branches with very few leaves. 

Keang nam kuin fung. — Robinioifles. 
Handsome slender shrub, cultivated in 
the garden' at Canton, but not very 
plentifully . Flowers in January or Fe- 
bruary. 

PakShek f am — •Pnuica sranatum floribus 
albis. This piaur pioduces fruit similar 
in taste and quality to the common 
pomegranate. It is not plentiful. 

t Nan tm having been the imperial residence 

during a most flourishing period of the Chinese 

Empire. 


Shwang to hong Sheac low or Cliing yeep 
shek low. — Punica granatum, floribus 
plenis, coccineis. Cultivated in most 
gardens at Canton, both in pots and in 
the open ground, for the sake of its 
brilliant scarlet flowers, which it pro- 
duces in great profusion most pait of the 
summer. 

Ngatfa. — Alphinia nutans. This grows 
spontaneously among rocks on the lower 
parts of the hills in some of the islands 
near Macao. Cultivated in gardens at 
Canton. Flowers late in the spring. 

Shan shek low. — Gardenia aflin. radicans. 
This is a wild shrub, growing plentifully 
in waste ground in almost all soils and 
situation', but most abundantly on 
rocky elevated ground The Chinese 
name signifies wild pomegranate on 
account of the similarity of its fruit to 
that of the pomegranate. Flowers in 
the spring months, and ripens the fruit 
which is not edible in autumn. 

Oong she leen— Nymphaea, flores albi. 
This is an aquatic plant, cultivated in 
pots at Canton. Lin is the name given 
by the Chinese to the liliaceous aqua- 
tics. Ung-shi is the uarne for noon 
day, in this case importing that the 
plant flowers only at noonday, and may 
be interpreted day-flowering water lily. 
Flowers in the summer months. 

Grewia Asiatica. — The tree from which 
this observation was made was raised 
from seed received from Dr. Roxburgh, 
Calcutta, in 1804. There aie several 
trees of a considerable size now iu a gen- 
tleman’s garden in Macao, one of which 
flowered for the first time iu the begin- 
ning of the summer of 1808. Dr. Rox- 
burgh says it produces a good fruit in 
Bengal. 

Psidium pomiferum. — Tills delicate little 
variety or species of the Guava was in- 
troduced to Macao from Manilla in 
1805, where it now flourishes and pro- 
duces fruit in abundance. The fruit as 
well as the leaves and whole tree is 
much smaller and more delicate than 
the common sorts of Guava. Flowers 
ju the spring and ripens its fruit m 
August and September. 

Gmelina. — The plant was raised from seed 
from Manilla in 1805. Grows well in 
this part of China, and produces a suc- 
cession of fine spikes of yellow flowers 
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most part of tbe summer. The charac- 
ters of fructification nearly, if not alto- 
gether rnriesponrl with Reirhard’s de- 
scription ot Gmelina Asiatica. 

Hoak ling Ian — Habemaiia susarmse. 
Grows spontaneously in moist, sandy, 
or gravelly ground, by the sides of 
small streams in some of the islands 
near Macao. Flowers in July. 

Kae-kap-lan — Geodorum. This grows 
wild in similar situations, as the pre- 
ceding, and often in the same places. 
Flowers at the same time. 

Chek shet Ian — Mai axis. This grows in 
the same situations, and flowers about 
the same tune as the two preceding. 

Shek lan — Pnthoides. This differs much 
in the fr ictification, from the orchide- 
ous order, though there is a great si- 
milarity in the habit. Grows iu the ca- 
vities of nicks on some of the barren 
hills near Macao. Flowers iu July and 
August. 

Shan tsoo — Uvaria. Large shrub or 
small tree. Grows spontaneously in 
thickets among other treeN and shrubs 
in the lower grounds of some of the 
islands in the vicinity of Macao. The 
Chinese name signifies wild plautain, 
so called from the kind of similarity of 
the shape and manner of producing its 
fruit to a bunch of plantains. Flowers 
in June. 

Ta-shau-ying-cbaw — Desmos. Hand- 
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some bushy shrub. Grows spontane- 
ously and plentifully among thickets of 
other trees and shrubs in the vicinity of 
Macao. Flowers most part of th& 
summer. 

Si shan ying chaw — -Rad sura parvi folia. 
This grows in similar situations, and 
often iu the same places, together with 
the preceding. Flowers, &c. about the 
same time. 

Shwang lou yok — Justicia. This is a lew 
growing shrub, used as a mediciue by 
the Chinese. A kind of poultice is made 
of the bark and leaves, and applied to 
wounds and sores. Grows spontane- 
ously in some of the islands iu the vi* 
cinity of Macao. 

Shan-yow mok — Euonymus, Handsome 
growing shrub, corresponding in many 
respects to Thun berg’s description of 
Euonymus Japonicus. Grows sponta- 
neously on the side* of hills amoug 
rocks near Macao. Flowers in May. 

Ou lan fa — Thunbeigia august! folia. Cu- 
rious trailing or running plant. Grows 
amom; large rock* on the side of a 
steep \v'\ neat the sea shoie in the vi- 
cinity of M.«cao. Grows very well in 
pots, or otherwise in a cultivated state. 
Flowers most p ut of the summer. 

Tsoo fa ton. Indigoferoides — small and 
slender shrubby plant. Grows wild on 
dry stony ground near Macao. Flow- 
ers in April and May. 


The Tuto Lies. 


THE LARGE LIE ANH THE LITTLE LIE. 

( From the Arabic-) 


A MERCHANT was going through a slave- 
piarket one day and happened to see a 
broker holding a boy by the ear for sale, 
and calling out, who will purchase a youth 
accomplished, sensible, learned and faith- 
ful, for one bundled Dirhums ? 1 Why, 
my good Sir,’ said the merchant, * I sus- 
pect you must be crazy, for if your boy 
possess the qualities you mention, he is 
worth a thousand Dirhums.’ f 0,’ said the 
broker, ‘ you see him shining and take him 
for silver, but if you were acquainted with 
his failing you would probably fiud him 
copper.* ‘ Pray what is his failing,* said 
the merchant, * and what do you think 
the cause of it ? * 4 He tells every year/ said 


the broker, ‘ a great He and a little lie, 
and e ich of the-e I consider as a very 
serious evil.* * Pooh pooh 1* said the mer- 
chant, ‘ I look upon this as a mere trifle.* 
He accordingly purchased the boy and 
took him into his service, and finding 
him expert and sk’lful in duty, placed 
him at the head of all ..is servants. But 
it happened sometime after, that the mer- 
chant accompanied by some of his friends 
went out to his garden, and sent the boy 
home about sunset to bring him his ass, 
but the boy as soon as be approached his 
master’s house rent his clothes, and threw 
dust upon his head, and exclaimed, ( O 
alas, alas, my master ! the lord of my 
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bounty V — The merchant’s wife concluded 
flora his appearance that some misfor- 
tune had happened to him, and said, 
* alas boir. what is the meaning of this 
ontc h !’ replied he, 4 the roof of the 
house has fallen in upon my master and 
crushed him to pieces with all the other 
merchants.’ The wives of the merchants 
who happened to be invited there by the 
lady of the house, as soon as they heard 
the report of the slave beat their faces in 
despair, and began to run towards the 
garden, but the boy got before them and 
entered it tearing his clothes like a frantic 
person and throwing dust on his head, in 
the same manner as he had done before 
the women. The merchants surprised at 
his appearance a**ked the cause of his dis- 
tress. 4 All ! I believe,’ he replied, * a spark 
of fire esc ped from the hands of one of 
the maid-servants and has set fire to your 
house, and I do not think there is a sin- 
gle child that has not been burned to 


death, nay not one even of the maid-ser- 
vants, nor one of your wives.’ The mer- 
chants hearing this ran out all distracted, 
one weeping for his sister and wife, the 
other for the daughter of his relation, but 
when they got about half way home, both 
parties met on the road and every one 
saw his friend safe, and discovered that 
the whole was a trick played upon them 
by the lying valet. 4 What has tempted 
you,’ said his master, 4 to this act ?* 4 Do 
you not know,’ replied the boy, 4 that I was 
bound to tell you every year a great lie 
and a little one?’ 4 Well, said the merchant, 
and under what class must I place the 
present ? Is this the large lie or the little 
one ?’ 4 O this is the little lie, replied the 
boy, the large one you shall have bye and 
bye !* 4 This little lie,’ said the merchant, 

4 will answer my purpose. I now give you 
your liberty, so set off, and find some 
other person of more consequence to 
practise your large lie upon.* 


POETRY. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF LEARN- 
ING IN THE EAST; 

By Charles Grant, Jim. Esq. M. P. M. M. 
and Fellow of Magdalen College. 
(Concluded from page 244 .J 

Meantime, what dubious contest on 
those plains 

With the faint dawn reluctant Night 
maintains ! 

Britain, thy voice can bid the dawn 
ascend. 

On thee alone tire eyes of Asia bend. 

High Arbitress ! to thee her hopes are 
given. 

Sole pledge of bliss and delegate of 
Heaven ; 

In thy diead mantle all her fates repose. 

Or bright with blessings, or o’ercast with 
woes ; 

And future ages shall thy mandate keep, 

Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding 
weep. 

Oh to thy godlike destiny arise 1 

Awake and meet the purpose of the 
skies 1 


Wide as thy sceptre waves, let India 
learn [burn ; 

What virtues round the shrine of empire 

Some nobler flight let thy bold Genius 
tower, 

Nor stoop to vulgar lures of fame or 
jiower ; 

Such power as gluts the tyrant’s purple 
pride. 

Such fame as reeks around the homicide. 

With peaceful trophies deck thy throne, 
nor bare 

Thy conquering sword, till Justice ask the 
war: 

Justice alone can consecrate renown, 

Her’s are the brightest rays in Glory’s 
crown ; 

All else nor eloquence nor song sublime 

Can screen from curse, or sanctify from 
crime. 

Let gentler arts awake at thy behest. 

And science soothe the Hindoo’s mourn- 
ful breast. 

In vain has Nature shed her gifts around. 

For eye or ear, soft bloom or tuneful 
sound ; 
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Fruits of all hues on every grove display’d. 
And pour'd profuse the tamarind’s gor- 
geous shade. 

What joy to him can song or shade afford, 
Outcast so abject, by himself abhorr'd? 
While chain’d to dust, half struggling, half 
resign’d. 

Sinks to her fate the heaven-descended 
Mind, 

Disrobed of all her lineaments sublime, 
The dai ing hope whose glance outmeasur’d 
time. 

Warm passions to the voice of Rapture 
strung. 

And conscious thought, that told her 
whence she spmng. 

At Brahma's stern decree, as ages roll. 

New shapes of clay await th' immortal 
soul ; 

Darkling condemn'd informs obscene * to 
prowl. 

And swell the midnight melancholy howl. 
Be thine the task, his drooping eye to 
cheer. 

And elevate his hopes beyond this sphere, 
To brighterheaveus than pioud Sumeruf 
owns, 

Though girt with Indra and his burning 
thrones. 

Then shall he recognise the beams of day, 
And fling at once the four-fold chain J 
away ; 

Through every limb a sudden life shall 
• start, [heart; 

And sudden pulses spring around his 
Then all the deaden’d energies shall rise, 
And vindicate their title to the skies. 

Be these thy trophies, Queen of many 
Isles ! [gent smiles. 

On these high Heaven shall shed indul- 
First by thy guardian voice to India led, 
Shall Truth divine her tearless victories 
spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-born light 
shall stream, [blissful theme, 

New realms from thee shall catch the 
Unwonted warmth the soften’d savage 
feel. 

Strange chiefs admire, and turban’d war- 
riors kneel. 


* The Hindhs of the lowest class (Irmly believe 
themselves to be of the same species as the jack- 
als i and are taught, that through eternal trans- 
migrations they shall never rise higher than those 

animats. 

t Sumeru is the mountain on which Indn's 
heaven is placed, 
t In allusion to the four castas. 


The prostrate East submit her jewell’d 
pride, 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified. 

Fam’d Ava’s walls Messiah’s name shall 
own, 

Where haughty splendor guards the Bir- 
man throne. 

Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon’s 
bowers, 

And snow-white waves that circle Pekin's 
towers,* 

Where, sheath’d in sullen pomp, the Tar- 
tar lord 

Forgetful slumbers o’er his idle sword : 

O’er all the plains, where barbarous 
hordes afar 

On panting steeds pursue the roving war. 

Soft notes of joy th’ eternal gloom shall 
cheer, 

And smoothe the terrors of the arctic 
year : 

Till from the blazing line to polar snows. 

Through varying realms, one tide of bles- 
sing flows. 

Then shall thy breath, celestial Peace, un- 
bind 

The frozen heart, and mingle mind with 
mind ; 

With sudden youtli shall slumb’riitg 
Science start, 

And call to life each long-forgotten art. 

Retrace her ancient paths, or new ex- 
plore. 

And breathe to wond'ring worlds her 
mystic lore. 

Yes, it shall come ! E’en now my eyes 
behold, 

• In distant view, the wisb’d-for age un- 
fold. 

Lo, o’er the shadowy days that roll be- 
tween, 

A wand’ring gleam foretells th’ ascending 
scene ! 

Ob, doom’d victorious from thy wounds 
to rise. 

Dejected India, lift thy downcast eyes. 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps 
for thee 

Through Time’s press’d ranks bring on the 
jubilee ! 

Roll back, ye crowded Years, your thick 
array, [way. 

Greet the glad hour, and give the triumph 

Hail First and Greatest, inexpressive name. 

Substantial Wisdom, God, with God the 
same 1 


* Tie Whim Rir«. 
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Oh Light, which shades of fiercest glory 
veil. 

Oh human Essence, mix'd with Godhead, 
hail ! 

Powers, Princedoms, Virtues, wait thy 
sovereign call. 

And but for Thee exists this breathing all. 
Then shake thy heavens, thou Mightiest, 
and descend, [attend. 

While Truth and Peace thy radiant march 
With wearied hopes thy thousand empires 
groan. 

Our aching eyes demand thy promis’d 
throne. 

Oh cheer the realms from life and sun- 
shiue far ! 

Oh plant in Eastern skies thy sevenfold 
star 1 

Then, while transported Asia kneels 
around. 

With ancient arts and long-lost glories 
crown'd. 

Some happier Bard, on Ganges’ margin 
laid. 

Where playful bamboos weave their fretted 
shade. 

Shall to the strings a loftier tone impart. 
And pour in rapturous verse his flowing 
heart. 

Stamp’d iu immortal light on future days. 
Through all the strain his country’s joys 
shall blaze ; 

The Sanscrit song be warm’d with hea- 
venly fires, 

And themes divine awake from Indian 
lyres. 

INSCRIBED 

B„ the Officers of the 2d Regiment N. I. 

Intecer vit.v. 

Horace. 

Mourn we Caledonia’s son 
Whose -early race of glory’s run '. 

Let me mourn my Borthujick’a doom 
Lifeless shrouded in the tomb. 

Faith was thine— sincere as plighted. 
Honor— without stain or spot. 
Firmness— till the wrong’d were righted. 
Bravery, softness — how united ! 

What manly virtue had’st thou not ? 
Oh, that Death the link should sever 1 
Bond of union, broke for ever, 

Thyfriend no more shall see and hear thee. 
And oh 1 no more the foe shall fear thee. 


Now too no more in friendly vying 
Shalt thou pursue the mimic fight 
On chequer’d board manoeuv’ring — try- 
ing 

As in war’s real Tame, thy might. 
When on the fot , unwarn'd for flight 
Thy little band unwearied prest 

Led by the glimmering doubtful light 
Which faintly ting’d the east and west. 
Thy musketry in flaming vnllies sped 
Retaliation on each bandit's head. 

Rout’d by th’ alarm 
Theii squadrons arm ; 

3ut from the carnage, routed, shatter’d, 
fled. 

More— much more it would have griev’d 
me. 

If tliouhad’stdied by dastard’s spear ; 
Heaven — thy duty done — relieved thee, 
And laid thee on th' untimely bier. 
Oh, what promise then was blighted ! 
Oh, what faculties benighted ! 

Scotia, Scotia, mourn thy son 
Whose early race of glory's run. 
Mourn thy Borthwick’ a early doom 1 
Lifeless shrouded in the tomb. 
JFynaud. A Brother Officer. 

THE SIGHS OF AUTCMN. 

The days of spring, could I regain. 

My summer’s sun, could 1 detain, 

I’d seek, O maid, to woo thee ; — 

But summer's sun is long gone by. 

Cold winter fast approaches nigh. 

And tells that I must lose thee. 

And yet the spark, which love can flame. 
The fire which love alone can tame, 

Is still alive within me; 

Else why should I with passion view. 
That shape, that air, those eyes so blue, 
Which torture, burn, and wound me 

No, no, the leaves of autumn fade. 

The season’s past to woo the maid. 

And I most learn to lose her — 

And tho’ within this fading frame 
An altar burns to her dear name, 

I must, I must forget her. 

Then since, sweet flow’r, you can’t be 
mine, 

And time and fate do both combine, 

Alas ! my hopes to sever— 

At least with friendship thee I greet 
As spring and autumn cannot meet— 
Then farewell love for ever. 

Sept. 8, 1817. T. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Sir Thomas Stamford Baffles' His- 
tory of Java. 

(Continued from iwr 1 ’ 2110.J 
Although still numerous they are con- 
sidered to have decreased since the civil 
war in 1742, during which, not only a 
large proportion of the Chinese popula- 
tion was massacred by the Dutch in the 
town of lint alia, but a decree of exiei - 
minatinn ivas pioclaimcd against then 
thrmmhont tlie island. 

The natives of tlie Coiomandel and 
Malabar coasts, who reside on Javi, are 
usually termed Moors. They appear to 
be the remnant of a once extensive class 
of settlers ; but tlieir numbers hare con- 
siderably decreased since the establish- 
ment of tlie Dutch monopoly, and the ab- 
solute extinction of the name tiailv wuli 
India, which vie have reason to believe 
was once teiy extensive. Tiadni’ ve« 
sels, in considerable immhei“, -till louli- 
nue to ]irocwd liom the L'oioinandcl coa-t 
to Simian a, I’enami, uni M.h.u-i a, but 
they no lougei fiequcut Java. 

Bugis and Malay us aic c-tahlishcd in 
all the maritime capitals of Java. They 
have tlieir own quarter of the town abid- 
ed to them, in tlie same manner as the 
Chinese, and ate subject to tin- immedi- 
ate autlmi it y of t lie'll respective captains. 

Among tlie Arabs are many incicli.ini', 
but the majoiitv are pnest'. 'I heir pun- 
cipal resort is tiresik, tlie spot \v heir \la- 
liometanisni was first extensively planted 
on Java. They are seldom of genuine 
Arab birth, but mostly a mixed tace be- 
tween tlie Arabs and tlie natives of tlie 
islands. P. 75. 

The numbers of tlie several de- 
scriptions of foreigners mentioned 
in the three last paragraphs, we are 
not able to find any precise esti- 
mate of. A “ General Statistic- 
Table of the Population of the 
Districts under the authority of 
the British Government in Java, 
as far as the same could be ascer- 
tained, for the years 1S12 — 115,” 
gives the following totals: — 
Europeans and the de- 
scendants of Europeans, 


under 3,000 

Arabs and Moors . . . . 620 
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Malavus, Bugis, and other 

Eastern Mabomedans, 

about 20,000 

Priests 10,800 

Slaves 20,300 

These numbers do not include 
Bantam, of which heretofore im- 
portant kingdom, the total popula- 
tion is given in page 24-4 of the se- 
cond volume, at about 232,000 — 
classes not distinguished. 

Whether it be from the nature of 
the subject, in itself so revolting 
to humanity ; or from fearing that 
we can do but little good where we 
arc earnest to do so much ; or 
feeling that vve can add nothing to 
the strength of the arguments a 
thousand times urged on this un- 
happy topic — which ot these, or 
if all, combined with other rea- 
sons, it may be, we cannot say — 
hut tlie sad subject of slavery we 
seem to enter on witli sickening re- 
luctance. 

We admit that slavery among the 
natives of India assumes compara- 
tively a mild mitigated form. Still 
“ slavery, thou art a bitter por- 
tion !” The Mabomedans, zealous 
for converts, uniformly bring up 
their slaves in tlieir own religion; 
and usually treat them as members 
of tlieir family. A great majority 
of the slaves in India we imagine 
to belong to Mabomedans. The 
Hindus rarely have slaves. They 
are not able to cliusc their own re- 
ligion for them, but always treat 
them kindly. How lamentable is 
it to he forced to say that the 
Christians treat their slaves by far 
the worst of any' people in India. 
We speak of things that were; and 
shall he well pleased to be told and 
convinced that they now are not — 
but the cruelty of the Dutch and 
Portuguese— particularly, what is 

Vol. IV. 3 A 
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still more lamentable, of the wo- 
men, to their domestic slaves, is, 
or, we will modify our assertion — 
teas, notorious. It has been known 
too often by the writers of this ar- 
ticle. Of the English, thank hea- 
ven, they cannot make the like re- 
mark. But one particular may be 
noticed, peculiar, we believe, to 
the English. Unlike the Maho- 
medans or the Papist Christians, 
the English in the east were indif- 
ferent to the religion of their slaves. 
Many instances we have known of 
their being attended and converted 
by Papish priests, taken to their 
churches, and baptized, instructed, 
married and buried, in the rites of 
the Roman church : and more than 
one instance of this in the families 
of Protestant clergymen. Nay — 
perhaps still more extraordinary — 
we have known Englishmen choose 
their slaves should be Maliome- 
dans ! But, what may be thought 
yet more extraordinary — we de- 
clare that during a residence of 
more than twelve years in different 
parts of India, we do not recollect 
a single instance of any English- 
man or woman causing his or her 
domestic slave or Christian ser- 
vant to be educated as a Protes- 
tant, or taken to a Protestant 
church. We do not say that it is 
not, or never was done — but we 
believe it was done very seldom. 

We have already noticed that 
the number of slaves on the island 
of Java immediately subject to 
European authority, is estimated 
at about 20,300. The native Ja- 
vans are, however, never reduced 
to this condition ; or if they should 
happen to be seized and sold by 
pirates, a proof of their origin 
would procure their release. There 
is no trace in the history, laws, or 
usage of the Javans, of slavery 
having ever existed among them. 
The slave merchants resort to the 
neighbouring islands for a supply; 
and procure the greatest numbers 
from Bali and Celebes. The total 
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amount maybe estimated at about 
thirty thousand. “ These slaves 
are the property of Europeans and 
Chinese alone.” This wants some 
qualification — “ the native chiefs 
never require the services of slaves 
or engage in the traffic of slavery.” 
P. 76. This is an amiable trait of 
character that we dwell on with 
great pleasure. The Dutch we 
are told treat their slaves kindly. 
Of their condition under the Chi- 
nese, we have perceived no direct 
notice ; but may, we think, infer 
no severity of conduct toward them. 

On tlie conquest of the i-lami by the 
Biitish in 1811, steps were immediately 
taken to check taither importation ; ami 
as soon as it was known that the horrid 
trjflie in slaves was declared a telooy by 
the British pailiuiucut, it was not per- 
mitted for an instant to disgrace a legion 
to which tlie British authoiity extended. 
The folly and perfect uselessness of slavet y 
on Java has been ofteu pointed out by 
Dutch commissioners and Dutch authors. 
P.77. 

The regulations introduced and 
enforced by the English for the 
abolition of the slave trade on 
Java, are detailed with suitable 
reflections ; and we copy with 
pride and pleasure, the following 
paragraph from p. 78. 

f ne Javans, during the residence of tlie 
British on Java, have been found perfect- 
ly trustworthy, fuithlul and industrious. 
The continuance of tlie traffic for one day 
longer serves but to tower the Kuropeau 
in the eyes of the native, who, gratified 
with the measures adopted by the British 
government in its suppression, stands him- 
self pure of the foul sin. To the credit 
of the Javan character, aud the honour 
of the individual, it should be known 
that when the proclamation of the Bri- 
tish government was published, inquiring 
the reahtration of all slates, ami declar- 
ing that such as were not registered bv a 
certain day should he entitled to their 
emancipation, the P.ihuainbahan of Su- 
mcnap, who had inherited in his familr 
dotuot'C slaves to the nuiubei of not les« 
than fifty, proudly said, “ then I will 
not M i'll r my slave: — they shall be free : 
mthcito they have been kept such, be- 
cause it was the custom, and the Dutch 
liked to he attended by slaves. Long have 
I felt shame, and my blood has run cold. 
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when l have reflected on what I once saw 
at Batavia and Semarang, where human 
beings were exposed for sale, placed on a 
table, and examined like sheep and oxen.” 

An institution was immediately 
set on foot, and joined by many of 
the Dutch inhabitants, which took 
for its basis the principles of the 
African association, and directed 
its earliest care to a provision for 
the numerous slaves restored to 
liberty. 

As far as regards Java therefore 
we trust, that the “ good cause"’ 
will continue in a fair train. But 
the system of slavery in the Ma- 
layan countries exhibits we fear 
a widely different aspect. The 
sources are chiefly piracy, con- 
quest, kidnapping, and the penal- 
ties of the Malayan law respect- 
ing debts and misdemeanors. The 
crews of vessels captured by pi- 
rates are generally sold at the first 
market. Captives taken in wars 
are employed in domestic and 
agricultural slavery, where no op- 
portunities oiler for sale. But 
this is not often the case, so many 
being constantly required by the 
Arab and Chinese traders, and 
heretofore by the Dutch. Many 
of the Arab trading vessels are 
almost exclusively manned by the 
slaves of the owner ; little difficul- 
ty being found in their progress 
from island to island of obtaining 
men, either by purchase, in pre- 
sents, or, if these fail, by stealing 
them. The Pagan inhabitants of 
Bali, Celebes, New Guinea, and 
other easterly people are the chief 
victims of the kidnapping system 
—as being infidels they arc consi- 
dered fair booty. 

Although in British India the 
traffic in slaves is, and has long 
been prohibited; and, indeed, 
slavery itself by an edict issued by 
Marquis Wellesley early in 1805 ; 
yet in the progress of our con- 
quests the English government 
even have occasionally become the 
owners of slaves. To the Malay- 
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an nations Lord Minto gave an 
earnest of our sentiments, by 
emancipating all government slaves 
at Malacca on our king’s birth day 
in 1811, and ordaining that none 
should thereafter be received or 
considered as government proper- 
ty. We are farther gratified at 
reading in p. 22 3, that “ the Ma- 
dras government prohibited the 
traffic so early as 1682 a fact to 
us equally new and pleasing. 

We have done much no doubt. 
But, as is reiterated from all quar- 
ters, much yet remains to be done 
in furtherance of the holy object 
of abolishing the slave trade. It 
may not perhaps be desirable to 
weaken the virtuous efforts of our 
abolitionists by distracting their 
attention to very distant evils, 
whilefully occupied by nearer atro- 
cities. But we hope that a minute 
will be made on the records of our 
Association of the information given 
by Sir Thomas Baffles on the state 
of slavery in the eastern archipe- 
lago, that in due season their at- 
tention may be extended in view 
to its amelioration ; and as far as 
Europeans are concerned, to the 
abolition of the trade. It is no 
argument to say, that if discon- 
tinued by Europeans it will conti- 
nue and increase in native hands ; 
it is therefore idle to offer a formal 
refutation. But this is evident, 
that wherever commerce is found 
flourishing, Europeans are, in these 
enterprising days, the prime mov- 
ers in it ; and if dealing in slaves 
be by them discontinued and dis- 
couraged, it will soon cease to be 
an evil, comparatively, and in due 
time we trust, positively speaking. 

Since our restoration of autho- 
rity in the eastern isles to the 
Dutch, our influence is, of course, 
greatly diminished in that exten- 
sive and interesting quarter of the 
world ; but it is not wholly done 
away. Our Indian governments, 
at home and abroad, cannot ren- 
der a more acceptable service to 

3 A 2 
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their country, than by putting the 
whole weight of their authority 
and influence in opposition to this 
odious trade, throughout Asia. 
We trust and believe that they do 
so ; and we are, and shall be, at 
all times happy in having oppor- 
tunities of gratifying our readers 
with the particular grounds of our 
hope and belief on this head. 

We will not quit the subject of 
slavery, without referring our read- 
ers, and every well wisher to the 
cause of its abolition — which in 
our minds is nearly equivalent to 
the cause of virtue and humanity 
— to the concluding pages of the 
article F of the appendix to the 
second volume. A few heads of 
the information there given we 
will extract in an abridged form. 

“ There are examples of whole eillaers 
becoming slaves — of the thousands ex- 
ported annually front Makasar, the great- 
er portion consisted of persons kidnapped 
by people acting under the authority of 
the European residents, or the princes of 
the country — they are reduced to this 
condition by the most insidious and cruel 
means — it is reported of one factor, that 
lie exported nine hundred in a yeat— the 
factors of the diffeient Dutch facto) it s 
traded in slaves— the sale of their sub- 
jects constituted one chief source of the 
tevouue of the Rajahs— the contiihuti.in 
to the Dutch was measured in gold, siltei 
or slaves— in a treaty made between the 
people of Gua and Admital Specimen tl e 
payment of a certain sum was stipulated, 
or a thousand slat us — the respective j r ct s 
at Makasar were twenty dollars tor a 
grown lad, and forty for a young woman, 
legitimately obtained ; for those kidnap- 
ped half those sums," P. clxxxix. 

This may suffice. Notwithstand- 
ing all the horrid facts developed 
by earlier evidences, something 
yet more harrowing seems reserved 
for later investigations of this sad 
work. The atrocities of the west 
seem, if possible, outdone by the 
villany of the east, as described 
and reprobated in reports given in 
the article I' of the Appendix, as 
well by Dutch as by English wri- 
ters. ’ 

Having had occasion to advert 
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to some passages of a tendency to 
reflect on the policy and humanity 
of the Dutch government and in- 
habitants of Java, we are glad of 
the opportunity of saying that on 
the subject of the slave trade there 
arc many virtuous examples of a 
proper feeling ; and we will hope 
that in zealously promoting the 
views of the Javan benevolent in- 
stitution formed at Batavia in 1816, 
all former lapses may be redeemed. 
Seeing the happy effects produced 
by the interposition of the Eng- 
lish while they possessed “ a little 
brief authority,’’ in the eastern isles, 
is highly encouraging to those of 
our successors disposed to strike 
into, or continue in the right path. 
So much done in so short a time, 
taking a more extended view, may 
encourage the friends of virtue to 
hope that, if not in our days, in 
those of our children, this foul 
stain may be washed away. What 
a triumph to Christianity to have 
been the sole cause — to England 
to have been so instrumental in 
promoting the effect. On some 
occasions we may feel a national, 
perhaps narrow jealousy, of other 
people outrunning us in some ca- 
reer of competition. On this we 
have none. Happy should we be 
if every people under the sun 
would, were there scope for it, 
exceed us in this blessed work. 
While we strive all we can, we shall 
be well satisfied to do the least of 
ants and on this point to seem to 
be the least virtuous people in the 
world. 

The inhabitants of Java and Madura 
ate in stature lather below the middle 
she, though not so short as the Bugis and 
many of ttie other islanders. They are, 
tipoit ttie whole, well shaped, though less 
mm.rkably so than the Malajus, and 
erect in their liettres. Their limbs are 
slender, and the wrists anti ankles pro- 
porttonably small. In general they al- 
low the body to tetain its natural shape. 

I he only exceptions to this observation 
are, an attempt to prevent the growth of 
the waist, by couipiessing it into the nar- 
rowest limits ; and the practice still more 
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injurious to female finance, ol drawing 
too tightly that pait ot the dies* which 
corns the bosom. Deformity is very rate 
among them*. The forehead is high, the 
eyebrows well marked, ami distant from 
the eyes, which aie somewhat Chinese, 
or rather Taitar, in the formation of the 
inner angle. The colour of the eve is 
dark ; the nose small and somewhat flat, 
but less so than that of the islanders in 
genet al. The mouth is well formed, but 
The lips are large, and their beauty gene- 
rail} injured by the practice of filing and 
dyeing the teeth black, and by the use of 
tobacco, siri, &c. 'Hie cheekbones are 
usually prominent ; the heard very scan- 
ty ; the hair of the head general I _\ lauk 
and black, but sometimes waving hi curls, 
and partially tinged with a deep reddish 
blown colour. The countenance is mild, 
placid and thoughtful, and easily expres- 
ses respect, gaiety, earnestness, indiffer- 
ence, bashfulness, or anxiety. 

In complexion the Javans, as well as 
the other eastern islnmleis, maybe con- 
sidered rather as a yellow than a copper- 
coloured, or black race. Their standard 
of beauty, in this respect, is “ a viigin 
gold colour except perhaps in some 
tew dis-ti lets in the mountainous parts of 
the country, where a ruddy tinge is oc- 
casioned by the climate, they want the 
degree of red requisite to gi\e them a 
eoppeiish hue. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that they are generally darker than 
the tribes of the neighbouring islands ; 
especially the inhabitants of the eastern 
districts, who may indeed be considered 
as ha\iug inoie delicate featuies, and 
bearing a mmc distinct impression of In- 
dian colonization, than those of the west- 
ern or Sunda districts. The Sundas ex- 
hibit many features of a mountainous 
race. They are shorter, stouter, hardier, 
and more active men, than the inhabit- 
ants of the coast and eastern districts. 
In some respects they resemble the Ma- 
durese, who display a more martial and 
independent air, and move with a bolder 


* Pn p. fin, tt is noticed that “ on Jiva, as well 
as on Siunauu, theic a r e Lei tain mountainous 
districts, m which the ptople aie subj ct to 
those laige wens in the throat termed m Kurope 
goitres. The i is generally ascnbtd lo the 
quality of the water ; but there seem* good 
ground for concluding, that it is rather to be Hat- 
ed to the atmosphere. In proof of this H may be 
mentioned, that there is a village near the toot 
of the Tenggar mountains in the ea.-tem part of 
the island, where every family is attheteil with 
it, while another village at a greater elevation 
through winch the stream descends which serves 
for the use of both, there exists no sucti defor- 
mity. These wens are considered hereditary, 
and seem thus independent ot situation. A 
branch of Hit family of the piesent Adipati of 
Bandung is subiect to them, and it is remarkable 
that they prevail chiefly among the women in 
that family. They neither produce positive suffer- 
ing, nor occasion tally death, and may be consi- 
dered rather a* defbrmitits than diseases. It is 
never attempted to remove them,” 
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carnage than the natives of Java. A con- 
siderable difference exists in person aud 
features between the higher and lower 
elav't , !» ; moi e indeed than seems attribu- 
table to difference of employment and 
tieatment. The features and limbs of 
the chiefs* are more delicate and approach 
more neatly to those of the inhabitants of 
western India, while those of the com- 
mon people telain mote marked traces of 
the flock fiom w Inch the islands were ori- 
ginally peopled, hi colour there are many 
different families and different districts, 
some being much darker than others. 
Among many of the chiefs a sttoug mix- 
tme ot the Chinese is dearly discernible: 
the Arab features are seldom found ex- 
cept among the priests, and some few fa- 
milies of the highest rank,” P. 60. 

In common with the Sumatrans, and 
other inhabitants of the Archipelago and 
southern part of the peninsula, both sexes 
of all ranks have the custom of filing and 
blackening the teeth, it being considered 
so disgi aceful to allow them to remain 
“ white like a dog’s.” The operation is 
pei formed when the children are about 
eight or nine years of age and is a very 
painful one. The object is to make the 
trout teeth concave, and by filing away the 
enamel, to render them better adapted tor 
receiving the black dye. This extract - 
dinary and bm barons * custom tends to 
destroy the teeth at an early age, and with 
the use of tobacco, siri, or betel and lime, 
which are continually chewed, generally 
greatly disfigures the mouth. The Javans, 
however, do not file away the teeth so 
much as is usual with some of the other 
islanders, uor do they set them in gold, as 
is the ease with the Sumatrans Neither 
do they distend the lobe of the ear, to 
that enoimous extent practised in Bali 
and elsewhere, and which is observed in 
the representation of Budh. This has 
been discoutinued since the introduction 
of Mahometauism. P. 96. 

The women, in general, are not so 
good looking as the men ; and to Euro- 
peans many of them, particularly when 
advanced in }ears, appear hideously ugly. 
But among the lower oiders, much of this 
deficiency of personal comeliness is doubt- 
less to he attributed to the severe duties 
which they have to perform in the field, to 
the hardship* they have to undergo in car- 
rying oppressive burthens, anil to expo- 
sure in a sultry climate. On the neigh- 
bouring island of Bali, where the condi- 
tion of the women among the peasantry 
does not appear by any means so oppress- 
ed and degraded, they exhibit considera- 
ble personal beauty ; and even in Java, 


♦ The Canareese, living between the rivers 
Toombudra and Kaveri, and some contiguous 
people, have the usage of blackening their tetlh 
pretty generally . the operation of tiling them is 
not, we believe, known m the Dckkan, Kn. 
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the higher orders of them, being kept 
withindoors, hate a vnydmdtd supe- 
riority iu this respect. 

In manners tlie Javans are easy and 
courteous, and respectful even to timidity ; 
they have a gieat sense of pioprietr and 
are never rude or ahiupt. In their de- 
portment they are pliant and graceful, the 
people of condition carrying with them a 
considerable air of fashion, and receiving 
the gaze of the curious without being at 
all disconcerted. In their delivery they 
are in general very circumspect and even 
slow, though not deficient in animation 
when necessary. 1\ 60. 

In the transactions 01 inonej concerns, 
the women are uni\ dually considered su- 
perior to the men, and fiom the common 
labourers to the chief of a piovince, it is 
usual for the husband toeutiust his pe- 
cuniary affairs entirely to his wife. The 
women alone attend the markets, and con- 
duct all the business of buying and selling. 
It is proverbial to say the Javan men arc 
fools in money concerns. P. 353. 

It is part of the domestic economy, that 
the women of the tamily should provide 
the men with the cloths necessary for 
their apparel, and from the first consort 
of the sovereign to the wife of the lowest 
peasant, the same rule is observed. Iu 
every cottage there is a spinning wheel 
and a loom, and iu all ranks a man is ac- 
customed to pride himself on the beauty 
of a cloth wove either by his wife, mis- 
tress or daughter. P. 86. 

The features, persons, dress, &c. 
of the Javans are more familiarized 
to us than they could be from mere 
description, by various plates re- 
presenting different classes and 
characters of the people. Of these 
plates it is difficult to speak in 
terms of sufficient commendation. 
We could not readily point out a 
work more elegantly or appropri- 
ately embellished and illustrated 
than that by which we are at this 
moment instructed and gratified. 
Though, for example, we are at 
page 86 of the first volume, pro- 
fessedly presented with a “ Javan 
woman of the lowest class,” yet the 
beautiful arrangement of the land- 
scape, including habitations, car- 
riages, animals, rustic imple- 
ments, &c. familiarizes us with all 
these and other interesting points 
of topography, as well as with the 
ersons and costume of the inha- 
itahts. The same may be said of 
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the other numerous plates : it may 
indeed be sufficient to say that they 
are from the unrivalled hand of 
Daniel. 

When speaking of their fondness for 
show oj state, I noticed that the Javans 
were at the same time distinguished by 
neatness and cleanliness ; qualities not 
always combined with the former. That 
they are in most respects remarkable for 
their neatness cannot be denied: to their 
personal cleanliness there are exceptions. 
This is however chiefly tiue of the higher 
classes, and especially those \\ ho mix with 
Europeans; but the common Javan, 
though more cleanly than the Chinese and 
even the European, would suffer by a com- 
parison in that particular with the natives 
of west ci n India. 

The common people Generally bathe 
once a day, otheia only once in two or 
thiee days. None of any i auk anoint the 
body with grease, as is the case with the 
natives of western India ; * but they abun- 
dantly oil their hair, which among the 
common people, on account of its length, 
is too often filthy in the extieme. They 
are accustomed to arrange the hair with 
a coarse comb, but the use ot the small 
toothed comb i> unknown, its office being 
invariably performed by The hands of wo- 
men. Near Batavia, and some of the 
low capitals of the coast, u is not unusual 
to sec on the road side women thus em- 
ployed fot the benefit of passemrers, at a 
ceitain late pei head, who submit to it as 
natiti ally as an English labouicr goes into 
a bather’s slicp to be shaved fora penny. 
The Malayans accuse the Javans of eating 
what they rind on thoc occasion*. Tin*, 
however, appeals to be a calumny : the 
Javan* conies* to biting, but deny the 
swallowing. The piactice of the women 
cleaning the men’s hair is refen ed to by 
the Javans, as of very ancient date. 
P. 354. 

Passing with our author from 
this disgusting particular, not 
however, without its parallel in 
other parts of the East, and in 
China even exceeded, we shall 
next touch on the character and 
disposition of the Javans, on which 
points he is very communicative 
and intelligent. He has, we think, 
fully succeeded in giving his read- 
ers a fair and good account of his 
late subjects ; and as far as we are 


* We read this with some surprise and felt 
disposed to ask which descriptions or classes of 
the natives .>f Western India are in the habit of 
anointing their bodies with grease i Rev . 
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concerned, he has, we confess, 
and we are thankful for it, in some 
degree lessened certain prejudices 
that we, forming perhaps “ general 
notions from the rascal few,” had 
assuredly imbibed, touching the 
character and disposition of the 
Javans, as well as of the Malayans 
generally. 

If, however, the character which 
Sir T. Raffles gives of the Javans 
be correct, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous to oppose our opinion, 
formed from a very slight local and 
some personal knowledge, to his, 
these are a much injured people. 
Jono de Barros declares that “ the 
Javans are proud, brave, and trea- 
cherous, and so vindictive, that 
for any slight offence (and they 
consider as the most unpardonable 
the touching of their forehead with 
your hand) they declare amok to 
revenge it.’’ Diego de Couta, in 
a like strain, tells us, “ that the 
natives of Java are so proud that 
they think all mankind their inferi- 
ors ; so that if a Javan were pass- 
ing along the street, and saw a na- 
tive of any other country standing 
on a hillock or place raised higher 
than the ground oil which he was 
walking, if such person did not 
immediately come down until he 
should have passed, the Javan 
would kill him, for he will permit 
no person to stand above him ; nor 
would a Javan carry any weight or 
burthen on his head, even if they 
should threaten to kill him. They 
are a brave and determined race 
of men, and for any slight offence 
will run amok to be revenged ; and 
even if they are run through and 
through with a lance, they will ad- 
vance until they close with their 
adversary.” 

This may suffice as to the early 
records of Javan character. The 
insults heaped upor\ the injuries 
which they have received from 
their late oppressors, we shall not 
quote. Throughout western India 
the Malay seamen bear a horrid 
character for the notoriously atro- 
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eious treachery of their conduct. 
And although we are aware that 
the Malays must not generally be 
confounded with the Javans, yet 
in this case we are told that, — 

Although but few of the natives of 
Java venture their property in foreign spe- 
culations, it is of them almost exclusive- 
ly, that the class of foreign sailors, known 
in the cast under the general denomina- 
tion of Malays is composed. P. 201. 

Thus, rather confirming our ear- 
lier impressions on a certain and 
important point in the Javan and 
Malay character. Our author has 
taken some pains to correct these 
impressions; and to a certain de- 
gree we admit, and repeat, he has 
succeeded : yet we cannot admit 
the justness of his conclusion on 
the question of mutiny, treachery, 
robbery and murder in their worst 
forms, so commonly attributed to, 
and so frequently occurring on the 
part of the Javan seamen, nume- 
rously employed in the country 
trade of India. We cannot go 
nearly the length of allowing (after 
giving his reasonings every weight) 
that, — 

In general, so little care seems to he 
devoted to the comforts of these people 
(the Javan sailors employed as above) and 
so much violence offered to their habits 
that a person accustomed to observe the 
cause of human actions, and to calculate 
the force of excited passions, is almost 
surprised to find the instances of mutiny 
and retaliation are so few. P. 203. 

On this point, we cannot but 
think that the author has believed 
and said more than existing facts 
warrant. The ship owners, in- 
surance officers, commanders and 
officers of British India, con- 
nected witli floating property navi- 
gated by Malays, can tell too many 
sad stories of their horrible con- 
duct beyond that of any other 
race of men, that it is impossible 
to believe them “ more sinned 
against than sinning.” We have, 
we think, a recollection of a pub- 
lic proposition at one of our Indian 
presidencies to exclude them alto- 
gether on account of their trea- 
chery, from our maritime employ. 
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In some of our numbers we have 
had occasion to give statements of 
conduct of the nature adverted to, 
on the part of the Malays or Ja- 
vans : and even in those numbers 
in which this review of their his- 
tory appears, our pages are not 
free from such damning records. 

In the course of our extracts, 
farther opportunities will be afford- 
ed our readers of forming a judge- 
ment of the character and dispo- 
sition of the Javans. Vilified as 
they have long been by their ty- 
rannic rulers, as well as by most 
writers who have visited and de- 
scribed them, the unfortunate in- 
habitants of this injured land have 
certainly not had a fair trial at the 
bar of public estimation. Their 
character has stood, therefore, 
very low. The testimony of Sir 
T. Raffles must have, in part, the 
effect he desires, of elevating them 
in the public mind. We are ready 
to make them reparation for our 
share of the injurious invective, if 
it be injurious, levelled at them, and 
to give our author every credit for 
believing all believable good of 
those that he has happily had such 
an opportunity of benefiting. And 
while duly appreciating his oppor- 
tunities also of forming, from ac- 
tual observation and experience, 
an accurate judgement of their 
character, we must not forget that 
man seldom wears a fairer appear- 
ance, or assumes greater amenities, 
than when in the presence of a 
just and generous ruler, from whom 
he is receiving or expecting bene- 
fits. In these relative situations 
stood Sir T. Raffles and his sub- 
jects, the inhabitants of Java. 

There are no establishments for teach- 
ing flu* sciences, and there is little spirit 
of scientific icsearch among them. The 
common people hate little leisure or incli- 
nation foi improving their minds or ac- 
quiring information, hut they are far from 
being deficient in natural sagacity and do- 
cility. Their organs aie acute and deli- 
cate, then ob'crvat-on is ready, and then 
judgement of cliai actor generally cor- 
rect. Like most eastern nations, they 
are enthusiastic admirer* of poetry, and 
possess a delicate ear for music. No 
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people can he mine tiactable; and al- 
though their external appeal ance indi- 
cates lijstlt^sncNj, and sometimes ‘•cupidi- 
ty, none possess a quicker appiehension 
of what i* cleat ly stated, or attain a moie 
lapid pioriciency in what they have a de- 
sire to leant. An un instructed people aie 
often credulous and the Javans aie ic- 
markable for tlieir unsuspecting and al- 
most inlantine credulity. They lend au 
easy ciedence to omen^, prognostics, 
to piophets and to quacks. Their pro- 
fe'Mmi of MaliometaniMii has not relieved 
them from the superstitious prejudices 
and observances of an exteiim woi-hip: 
they are thus open to the accumulated de- 
lusion of two religious sj stems. 

Although on many occasions listless 
and unentei pricing, tlieir religious enthu- 
siasm i> no sooner excited, than they be- 
come at once adventurous and pei sever- 
ing, esteem mar no labour arduous, no re- 
sult impossible, and no piivation painful. 
Their prejudice-* aie iwithci very numer- 
ous nor unyielding, and seem uoneiallv, 
to have originated in some laudable feel- 
imr, or amiable weakness. Their nation- 
ality, which is veiy strong, although it 
delights in the traditionary narratives of 
ancient Javan exploits, and suppoits a 
hope of future independence, which they 
are not backward to express does not 
lead them to despise the character, or to 
undervalue the acts of strangeis. They 
have a contempt, for trade, and those of 
higher rank esteem it dhmaeclul to he en- 
gaged in it ; but the common people aie 
ever ready to engage in the labours of 
agMCiiItuie, and the chiefs to honor, and 
encourage agricultui.il industry. The pa- 
triarchal spirit of the Javans may he far- 
ther traced m the vcueiation which they 
pay to age, the respect and acquiescence 
with which they receive the maxims or 
counsels of experience, the ready con- 
tented submission which they shew to the 
commands of their immediate superiors, 
the warmth of their domestic attachments, 
and the affectionate reverence with which 
they regard and protect the tombs and 
ashes of their fathers. To the same de- 
scription of feelings, may be referred that 
consideration for ancestry, that attention 
to the line of descent, and that recaid to 
the history and merits of distant kindred, 
which in the meanest people appear often 
to assume the character of family pride. 

In attempting to exhibit some of the 
more striking features of the Javan cha- 
racter, it becomes necessary to distinguish 
between the privileged classes of society 
and the ma*s of the people. Long conti- 
nued oppression may have injured the 
character of the latter, and obliterated 
some of its brighter traits ; but to the 
former, the constant exercise of absolute 
dominion has done a more serious injury, 
by removing every salutary restraint on 
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lie passion 5 !, ami encouraging the grow tii 
of rank and odious v ces. In t he peasan- 
try we observe all that h simple, natmal, 
and ingenuous: in tile higher ordeis we 
sometimes discover violence, deceit, and 
gross sensuality. 

Where not coirupted by indulgence on 
the one hand, or stnpified by oppiosMou 
on the other, the Javans appear to be a 
generous and watni hearted people. In 
their domestit lelations they are kind, 
affectionate, gentle, and contented ; iu 
their public, they are obedient, honest, 
and faithful. In their iuteicouise with 
society they display, in a high degree, 
the virtues ot honest), plain dealing, and 
candour. 

Though not much addicted to excess, 
and ot rather a slow temperament, they 
are in general liberal and expensive, ac- 
cording to tlieii means, seldom hoarding 
their wealth, or betraying a penuiious 
disposition. Foml of show and pomp, 
the) lay out all their money as soon as it 
is acquired, in the purchase of articles of 
dress, houses, splendid trappings, &e. 
but they possess a quality which is not al- 
ways joined with a lo\e of -.plendoui, 
either iu nations or individuals : they are 
cleanly in their poisons, and pay the 
greatest attention to neatness, as well as 
to glaie and finery. 

Hospitality is universal among them ; 
it is enjoined by their most ancient insti- 
tutions, and piactised with readiness and 
zeal. The Javans are exceedingly sensi- 
ble to praise or shame, and ambitious of 
pow er and distinction ; but their national 
oppiessioi's or agi icultmvd habits, have 
rendered them somewhat indifferent to 
military gloiy, ami deprived them of a 
great pot lion of their ancient warlike 
energy. They are more remarkable for 
passive fortitude than active courage, 
and endure privations with patience, la- 
ther than make exertions with spirit and 
enterprizc. 

Though living under a government 
where justice was seldom administered 
with purity or impartiality, and where, of 
course, we might expect to see the hand 
of private violence stretched out to piumb 
prirate wrong, 01 a general spirit of re- 
taliation and insidious ci uelty prevailing, 
the Javans are, iu a great degiee, sti an- 
gers to unrelenting hatred and blood- 
thirsty revenge. Almost the onl) pas>ion 
that can urge them to deeds of vengeance 
and assassination, is jealousy. The 
wound given to a husband’s honour by 
seducing his wife is seldom healed, the 
crime seldom foigiven ; and what is re- 
markable, the very people who break the 
marriage tie on the slightest caprice, or 
the most vague pretence, are yet uncom- 
monly watchful over it while it remains 
entire. They are little liable to those fits 
and starts of anger, or those sudden ex- 
Asiatic Joum.— No. 22. 
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plosions of fmy which appear among 
mn them nations. To ibis icmark have 
been brought forward, as exceptions, 
those acts of vengeance, pinceed.ng from 
an incMstible phrenzy called ninths, 
wlieie the unhappy sutfeier aims at indis- 
criminate destruction until lie himself js 
killed, like a wild beast whom it is im- 
possible to take alive. It is a mistake, 
however, to attribute these acts of despe- 
ration to the Javans. 

That such have occurred in Java, even 
duiiug the British administration, is true, 
but not among the Javans ; they have 
happened exclusively in the large towns 
of Batavia, .Semarang, and Surabaya, 
and have been confined almost entiiely 
to the class of slaves. This phienzy, as 
a crime against society, seems, if not to 
have originated under the Dutch, certain- 
ly at least, to have increased during thei* 
ad minis tint ion, by the great severity of 
their punishments. For the slightest 
fault, a slave was punished with a severi- 
ty which he dieaded as much as death; 
and with tortme in all its hoi rid forms 
before his eyes, lie often preferred to rush 
on death and vengeance. 

Atiocious crimes aie extremely rare, 
and have been pi mcipallv owing to misgo- 
v eminent when they have i Kenned. In 
answer to what has been asserted concern- 
ing robberies, assassinations, ami thefts, 
it may be stated, that during the lcsidcnce 
of the English, an entire confidence was 
reposed in the people, and that confidence 
was never found misplaced. The English 
never used bars or bolts to their houses, 
never travelled with arras, aud no in- 
stance occurred of their being ill used. 
The Dutch, on the contrary, placed no 
confidence; all their windows were bar- 
red, and all their doors locked, to keep 
out the treacherous natives (as they called 
them), and they ucver moved five miles 
abroad without pistols and swords. What 
could be expected by a government that 
derived a principal part of its revenue from 
the eucouiagement of vice, by the farms of 
gaining, cock fighting, and opium shops ? 
After tlic former two were abolished by 
the English, and the local government had 
done all in its power to discourage the lat- 
ter, a visible amelioration took place m 
the morals ot the lovvet rnuk*. 

Houles of banditti, formidable for 
their numbers and audacity, formerly in- 
fested some parts of the country; but 
siucc they have been dispersed by the 
strong hand of government, the roads of 
Java may be travelled in a 3 much security 
as those of England. 

Much has been said of the indolence of 
the Javans, by those who deprived them 
of all motives for industry. I shall not 
again repeat what I have formerly, on se- 
veral occasions, stated on this subject, 
but shall only enter a broad denial of the 

Vo l. IV. 3 B 
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charge, \ cm bear testimony to their ge- 
neral riieei fulne-ss, contentedness, and 
good humour, tor hating visited their 
villages at all season*, and often when 
least expected or entirely unknown, 1 have 
always found them either pleased and sa- 
tisfied with their lot when engaged at 
their work, or social and festive in their 
hours of i .’nature. P. 244 — 54. 

These extracts from the fifth 
chapter of the first volume, must 
suffice, as to the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the Javans. 
This chapter, and other parts of 
-the work, contain various particu- 
lars tending to vindicate their cha- 
racter from the aspersions of 
Dutch writers and authorities. It 
is of the public or national charac- 
ter that we have chiefly to seek 
information from historians. But 
the public character is the sum of 
individual merit and demerit: and 
although individual traits may not 
abstractedly weigh much in a na- 
tional scale, they still afford pro- 
fitable illustrations of the social 
mind, and are judiciously brought 
forward in varied tints by skilful 
artists in their popular portraits. 
Under this impression we should 
willingly have given some more 
particulars than we find ourselves 
able to do of this species of illus- 
tration. One interesting item in- 
serted in a note at page 272, we 
must make room for. 

Tlie chiefs were found active and intel- 
ligent, the common people willing and 
obedient. With regard to their character 
under the British government, it would 
be an act of injustice, if not of ingrati- 
tude, were l to neglect this opportunity of 
stating, that as public officers, the Re- 
gents of Java were almost universally dis- 
tinguished by an anxiety to act in confor- 
mity with the wishes of the Government, 
by honesty, correctness, and good faith ; 
and as noblemen, by gentlemanly manners, 
good breeding, cheerfulness, and hos pita- 
lit). In the observations made upon the 
Javau chaiacter in the text, I have spoken 
of the Javans as a nation generally; but 
I might select instances where the charac- 
ter of the individual would rise very far 
above the general staudard which I hate 
qpsumcd. I might, for instance, notice 
the intellectual endowments and moral 
character of the present Pamtmbahan of 
Sumenap, Nata Kasuina. This chief is 
well read, uot only in the ancient history 


of his own country, but has a general 
knowledge of Arabic literature, h con- 
veisaut with the Arabic treat iso on astio- 
uoiuy, and is well acquainted with geogra- 
phy. He is curious in mechanics, atten- 
tive to the powers of mechanism, anti 
possesses a fund of knowledge w hich has 
surprised and delighted all who have had 
an opportunity of conversing with him, 
and of appreciating his talents. Of his 
moral chaiacter I have given an instance, 
in the manner in which he liberated his 
slaves. He is revered, not only for his 
superior qualifications and talents, but 
also for the consideration and attention 
he pars to the happiness and comfort of 
the people committed to his chaige. 

Of the capacity of the Javans to im- 
prove, of their anxiety to advance hi civi- 
lization, and of the rapidity with which 
they receive knowledge and instruction, 
an instance might he given in the case of 
the two sons ot the Regent of Semarang, 
Kiai Adepati Sura Adiniangala. This 
Regent, who, next to the Panambahan of 
Sumenap, is the first in rank as well as in 
character, shortly after the establishment 
of the British government in Java, sent 
his sons to Bengal, in order that they 
might there receive an education superior 
to what they could have at home. They 
remained there for about two years, under 
the immediate protection and patronage of 
the Earl of Minto, and on their return, 
not only conversed and wrote in the Eng- 
lish language with facility and correctness, 
but evinced considerable proficiency' in 
every branch of knowledge to which their 
attention had been directed. The eldest 
in particular, had made such progress in 
mathematics before he quitted Calcutta, 
as to obtain a prize at a public examina- 
tion, and had acquired a general kuow- 
ledge of the ancient and modern history 
of Europe, particularly in that of Greece 
and Rome. He is remarked for his grace- 
ful and polite manners, for the propriety 
of his conduct, and for the quickness and 
correctness of his observation and judge- 
ment. As this is the first instance that 
has been afforded of the capacity of the 
Javan character to improve under an Eu- 
ropean education, it may enable the read- 
er to form some estimate of what that 
character was formeilyin more propitious 
times, and of what it may attain to here- 
after under a more beneficent government. 
Among all the English on Java, who 
have had an opportunity of convers- 
ing with this young nobleman, there 
has not been one who has hesitated 
to admit, that his mind, his qualifications, 
and conduct, would be conspicuous among 
their own countrymen at the same age, 
and that as an accomplished gentleman, 
he was fitted for the first societies in Eu- 
rope. This young man, Raden Saleh, is 
now about fifteen years of age, and wheu 
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the British left Java was an assistant to 
his father as Regent of Semaraug. 

Our readers will not have for- 
gotten this conduct of the just and 
generous man, the Panambahan 
of Sumenap, in the manumission 
of his slaves. Surely, mankind 
must become more and more con- 
vinced that knowledge is not only 
power, but virtue. 

The administration of justice 
has, no doubt, a considerable in- 
fluence on the moral character of 
a people, but we must be well ac- 
quainted with their progress in ci- 
vilization before we can with much 
advantage, apply the theory or 
practice of public law in develop- 
ment of the public character. In 
most of the despotic governments 
of the East the usages of law and 
justice are grounded professedly 
on codes, in many cases drawn up 
with considerable skill, andabound- 
ing in excellent maxims, embel- 
lished, perhaps, with too many 
flights of fancy; and often, in- 
deed, with the exception of those 
derived chiefly from the Koran, 
wearing a poetical form. The na- 
tive code of the Javans in their 
earlier day was derived from a 
Brahmanic origin, from works ex- 
isting in the Sanskrit language. 
Administered in wisdom and bene- 
volence, it was sufficient — and 
what body of law is not? — to se- 
cure ,a reasonable portion of poli- 
tical and social comfort. But so 
much depends in all such cases on 
the interpretatation of these vague 
rules, and on the characters 
of the officers acting on them, 
that the nature and tenden- 
cy of the code itself, is, per- 
haps, of less moment to the com- 
munity. We must be brief in our 
extracts touching the administra- 
tion of the Javan law. The fol- 
lowing may illustrate the national 
character. 

The judicial and executive powers are 
generally exeicised by the3ame individual. 
The written law of tire island, according 
to which justice is administered and the 
courts are regulated, is that of the Koran, 
as modified by custom and usage. The 
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Javans have now been converted to the 
Mahometan religion about t luce centuries 
and a half, dating from the dotructiou of 
the Hindu kingdom of Majapaliit in the 
year 1400* of the Javan asra Of all the 
nations who have adopted this creed, they 
are among the most recent converts; and 
it may be safely added, that few others 
are so little acquainted with its doctrines, 
andpaitake so little of its zeal and into- 
lerance. The consequence is, that al- 
though the Mahometan law be in some 
instances followed, and it be a point of 
honor to profess an adherance to it, it 
has not entirely superseded the ancient 
superstitions, and local customs of the 
country. 

The courts of justice are of two descrip- 
tions: those of the Panghulu or high 
priest, and those of the Jaksa. In the 
former the Mahometan law is more strict- 
ly followed; in the latter it is blended 
with the customs and usages of the coun- 
try. The former takes cognizance of capi- 
tal offences, of suits of divorce, of contracts 
and inheritance ; they are also in some re- 
spects, courts of appeal from the autho- 
rity of the Jaksa. The latter take cog- 
nizance of thefts, robberies, and all infe- 
rior offences; its officers arc employed 
taking down depositions, examining evi- 
dence, inspecting the general police of the 
countiy, and in some measure acting as 
public prosecutors • these last functions are 
implied in the title of the office itself, 
jaksa , meaning to guaid or watch. 

The court of justice in which the Paug- 
hulu or high priest presides, is always 
held in the serambi, or portico of the 
mosque; a practice which as it iuspires 
the people with a considerable share of 
awe, appears judicious. It is also conve- 
nient for the administration of oaths, 
which among the Javans are always ad- 
ministered within the mosque, and usually 
with much solemnity. The forms of the 
court are regular, orderly, and tedious ; 
all evidence is taken down in writing, 
and apparently with much accuracy. 
P. 2 77-9. 

The term “ amok,” or as it has 
been anglicized “ a muck,’’ has 
occurred above. “ Running a 
muck’ 5 is a phrase not unfrequent- 
ly used in the east, far beyond 
the confines of Java, or Malaya, 
implying some desperate or ruinous 
race in which some individual is 
engaged or involved. It is not 
altogether unknown in the same 
sense in England ; even in socie- 
ties uninfluenced by intercourse 
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with East Indians. The phrase and 
practice are of Malay origin ; and 
happily the phrase only has ex- 
tended beyond their native coun- 
try. They mark a nationality ; a 
locality of feeling and habit. 

The plnenzy generally known l»y the 
term murk oi amok , is onl\ another hum 
ef that fit of desperation winch heat', the 
same name among the military, and under 
the influence of which the\ iuMi upon the 
enemy, or attack a batten, ui the man- 
nei of a forlorn hope. '1 he account* of 
the wars with the Javans, as we'ia** of the 
Malayas, ahouud with iiiMaiice- <»t wai- 
riois limning amok , of c.’nJ'iiiaiit-** sit- 
ing up all idea of presen in g then o.ni 
lives, i u^hing on the enemy, ummiiUing 
indiscriminate slaughter, and uevei »ut ren- 
dering themaehes alive. P. 2j6. 

So frequent is this desperate cus- 
tom said to have been in the eastern 
isles, that we have heard of public 
establishments or depots of instru- 
ments of a peculiar form, adapted 
to the seizing at some distancefrom 
the holder, and securing such de- 
voted maniacs ; and of high pub- 
lic rewards, to the daring indivi- 
dual who destroys them. It is in 
general found that the victims ir 
this race of despair have been ex- 
cited to it by the stimulus of opium, 
or by the results of gaming. The 
Malayan nations in general are 
ruinously addicted to these destruc- 
tive vices. It is very reasonable 
to conclude that the class of slaves, 
terrified by approaching severity, 
and having nothing to hope, are 
most commonly the persons thus 
self devoted.* 


♦ The reader will periiap* exruse our notice of 
a trifling, bui somewhat t in i»h$c >mu<tah - i wt t { j . 
ing tliu phrase of “ running amuck.” Familiar 
as it was to the w tiler ot this article, lie could not 
recollect on what authority he had nated it as not 
unknown to a mere English society, or reader; 
and lued with an application of iiTtftlur.it ion to 
111’ e* i. t.il labour on this article, laid his pen 
aside < II I| II I|. .2 the above paragraph, and took 
up a look b\ w..\ ot ulixation. It was a volume 
ol that hi nun k mi'-u'iluny, “ Selection* 
Iron* tin m <n T ' M ig 12 nc,” in which, by 

the meres? arcidt nt, he hit upon that page ( 143 ) 
of tin sei - imI m lu in* , which cont tins '’several 
CouiiiinnuaiK/iis and <ur.m.. >• oil ihi* veiy 
phiaxt. It app. to b- regularly adopted into 
our le.igu igc. Johnson i,ivt‘s, it jr hi* Dictionary, 
with '01 illustration Iruu Diydcu, who applies it 
hjperbohcally 

(Frontlcssain! satm. pruut, he scours tiiestreets. 

And runs an Indian Muck at all he meets ) 
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In most Asiatic states the mili- 
tary establishment is a very promi- 
nent feature of their political and 
domestic economy. It has been 
less so wherever European influ- 
ence hath become paramount, or 
tending to that point. It would 
seem the obvious policy of all rulers 
to keep their dominions in peace 
with all the world — but history and 
experience too well teach us how 
little that policy bus been recogniz- 
ed or persevered in by those, whose 
feelings, rather than their reason, 
influence the fate of nations. In 
the following extract we shall see 
that the recent conduct of the En- 
glish in India, as to subsidizing by 
the native states, is a usage of 
some standing with the Dutch and 
their allies once, now tributaries, 
on Java. The happy effects result- 
ing to the people of India, where 
their sovereigns have seen fit to 
subsidize our troops, infinitely ex- 
ceed any counterpoise that may 
be fancied in the supposed sacri- 
fice of independence on the part 
of those governments. Independ- 
ence, indeed, they enjoyed, as 
little as they knew how to make a 
good use of it As to liberty, in 
our sense of the word, it is too 
dangerous an instrument to be 
trusted in the hands of any people 
of Asia in their present condition ; 
or until a long initiation in its uses, 
shall have taught them something 
of its value. 

Under the native government, the whole 
of the male population capable of bear- 
ing aims was liable to military service. 
The extent of the force permanently kept 
up by the sovereign in time of peace 
railed, of course, with the probability of 
approaching hostilities . when this rras 
smallest, tuu number seldom exceeded 
"hat was required tor the state and pomp 
ot the court, and might hare amounted to 
tour or live thousand men. fliitil within 
the last sixty reals, when the Dutch Oh- 


io a uUim (.fins satir.cat lash. It is bv Mr. Ur- 
ines (01 respondents, traced to Java and Malaya, 
on the diutinmy of Tavernier and others — though 
•fnhnvui was, probably, ignorant of its origin. It 
has been supposed, that this word furnished Steele 
tor Hie title of his Mohock club jn the Spectator. 
Her. 
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taiHci! a supremaci nver the whole j^landj 
the provinces under tiie liatite adminis- 
tration had fin several leutmie* been in a 
continual state of wrrtaie ; hut since that 
period the mil: tun spit it has been el a 
dually subsiding ; and, by the existing 
treaties with the natite ptiuees, they ate 
re-tiicted in the number of troops which 
they may maiutain. r I hose of tiie Susti- 
hanau ,ae limited to a body ynard of one 
thousand men : such further number as 
may be requited for the tianquilhtyof the 
country, the European government undei- 
t al-cs to turnish. 

The sovereign, as the liead of the mili- 
tary and the fountain of military honour, 
assumes among his titles that of Senapati, 
or lord of tvai. P. 29-1. 

The title of Senapati, as applied 
to a military commander, or gene- 
ralisinto, exists in the army of our 
allies the western or Poona Mah- 
rattas, though it is not assumed 
by the nominal sovereign. It is 
hereditary in a powerful Mahratta 
family. 

The native armies of Java consisted 
chiefly of infantry, hut tiie officers were 
all mounted, and when cavalry was re- 
quired, each province tarnished its quota. 
When troops march through the countty, 
as supplies are requited, a demand is made 
upon the neighbouring districts, which are 
obliged to contribute according to their 
means, without payment. When in an 
enemy’s country, tiie troops, of course, 
subsist by plunder, the disbursements of 
money tor provisions or supplies being 
unknown. 

Six plates are given represent- 
ing Javan weapons, standards, &c. 
in curious and whimsical variety. 
Of the weapons the most important 
and the most peculiar to the eastern 
islands is the iris, or creese, which 
is still worn by all classes, as an 
article of dress. The Javan kris 
differs from the Malayan, in being 
much more plain, in the blade and 
in the handle and sheath. The 
varieties of the blade are said to 
exceed an hundred. A knowledge 
of the kris is considered highly 
important by the Javans. As well 
as some scores of kris blades, the 
plates contain accurate representa- 
tions of slings, bows, arrows, knives, 
clubs, maces, matchlocks, spears, 
shields, &c. 

Besides these instruments of war, the 
Javans have loug been acquainted with the 
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use oi cannon, muskets, and pistols. Pre- 
vious to the leductiou of Yugya-kerta, in 
1K12, by the British foices, the sultan 
cast bia*s puns of considerable calibie, 
anil at Giesik, they are still m ami fact ured 
foi exportation. Gunpowder they mauu- 
lactuu*, but to no considerable extent, and 
the quality is not esteemed. P. 29 <i. 

Iu the Dutch armies, the Javans were 
considered inferior to the othei islamleis 
as soldieis, and fiom the facilities u acred 
for desertion while serving on Java, it was 
with preat difficulty that they could be 
disciplined. 'Hie men wen' invariably 
raised by conscription, and instance* have 
occurred of theii deserting hj c*» npanies. 
ruder the British, a corps oi about 1.200 
men was raised, with little prospect of 
advantage for the first two yeais ; but by 
the ability and perseverance of the officer 
who commanded them, they aftcnvaids 
became a well disciplined corps, and on 
all occasion* behaved themselves with 
fidelity and courage when called into 
action. P. 299. 

Among the Malay nations gene- 
rally, and the Javans in particular, 
a trait of character has been re- 
marked in the universality of the 
custom of wearing the kris. Their 
supposed promptness in using it, 
has also been remarked as a like 
trait. It is a weapon connected 
with the military feeling and pride 
of the Javans, as well as with their 
civil and religious history. 

They hove a tradition that it was first 
introduced by one of their early Hindu 
sovereigns, who is said to have come into 
the world with a kris by his side, of the 
description called pasopati, which is con- 
sequently considered as the most honorable 
of the present day. There is a tradition 
that the inhabitants of all these coun- 
tries in which the kris is now worn, once 
acknowkved the authority ol the Javans, 
and derived that custom from them. 
V. 351. 

A holy warrior dying desired a 
certain famed kris, to which su- 
perstition attached many virtues 
should accompany him in his tomb, 
where it is still preserved. 

The piicc of a kris Wade, newly manu- 
factured, varies from half a rupee, to fifty 
dollars; but tiie same kris, if of good 
character, aud if its descent can be traced 
for three or four generations, is frequently 
prized at ten times that >um. P. 173. 

Compared with the western Asiatics, 
the Javans have bur tow prejudices re- 
garding food. They arc Mahometans, and 
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consequently abstain rigidly from swines 
flesh, and commonly from inebriating 
liquors ; and some few families, from the 
remains of a superstition which has de- 
scended to them from their Hindu ances- 
tors, will not eat of the flesh of the bull 
or cow; but with these exceptions, there 
are few articles which come amiss to 
them. They live principally upon ve 
getabie food, and rice is on Java, what it 
is throughout Asia, the chief article of 
subsistence ; but fish, flesh, and fowl are 
likewise dady served up at their meals, 
according to the circumstances of the par- 
ties. With fish they are abundantly sup- 
plied ; and what cannot be consumed 
while fresh, is salted aud dried and con- 
veyed into the inland provinces. They do 
not eat of the turtle nor other amphi- 
bious animals, but none of the fish known 
to the Europeans ate objected to by them. 
The flesh of the buffalo, the ox, the deer, 
the goat, and various kinds of poultry 
are daily exposed for sale in the markets, 
and are of very general consumption. The 
flesh of the horse is also highly esteemed 
by the common people ; but the killing 
horses for food is generally prohibited, ex- 
cept when maimed or diseased. The hide 
of the buffalo is cut into slices, and soak- 
ed, and fried as a favorite dish. The 
flesh of the deer, dried and smoked, is 
well known throughout the Malayan ar- 
chipelago, under the term dinding, and is 
an article of high request on Java. 

The dairy forms no part of the domestic 
economy of Java, neither milk itself nor 
any preparation from it, being prized or 
used by the natives : a circumstance very 
lemarkable, considering that they were 
undoubtedly Hindus at one period of their 
history ; and that, if so essential ail arti- 
cle of food had once been introduced, it is 
probable it would always have been che- 
rished. No good reason seems to be 
assigned for their indifference to milk ; 
except perhaps the essential one, that the 
cows of Java afford but a very scanty supply 
of that sqgretion. P. 96. 

This, however, we do not deem 
a good reason ; but rather an effect 
than a cause ; for the Javan cows 
were soon proved to be capable of 
giving double their usual quantity, 
under the management of Euro- 
peans, where a demand existed for 
milk. Abstinence from lacteous 
diet is said to be also a trait in the 
character of the Chinese, so noted- 
ly indifferent as to food ; for, ex- 
cept milk in all its forms, and the 
turtle, including perhaps different 
species of amphibia, we never heard 
of any edible being rejected by that 
numerous race. 


History of Java. £Oc T. 

“ It is, however, remarkable,” 
says our author “ that an absolute 
aversion to that aliment exists on 
that part of the continent of Asia, 
in which many popular usages are 
found similar to those of the east 
insular nations.” The Tonquinese, 
and other people between China 
and Siam, are likewise said to have 
a positive repugnance to milk, pure 
or prepared. It is a striking con- 
trast to the taste of other oriental 
people. 

None of the palms of Java furnish the 
worms which are employed for food in 
other eastern countries ; but similar 
worms are found in various kinds of 
rotan , solat r, &c. which are considered 
as dainties, not only by the natives hut by 
the Chinese and some Europeans. Worms 
of various species, but ail equally esteem 
ed as articles of food, are lound iu the 
teak and other trees. White ants, in their 
different states, are one of the commonest 
articles of food iu particular districts: 
they are collected iu different ways, anti 
sold generally in the public markets. 
Their extensive nests are opened to take 
out the chrysalis ; or they are watched, 
and swarms of the perfect insect are con- 
ducted into basins or trays containing a 
little water, where they soon perish. 
P. H7. 

We have never observed in Bri- 
tish India or its neighbouring re- 
gions, say from the Ganges to 
Point de Galle, and our journey- 
ings have been pretty extensive 
between those remote points, 
either ligneous vermes, or termites, 
eaten by the natives — not even by 
the Mahrattas, who are as little 
scrupulous in the article of diet, as 
most people. We do not, however, 
say that such things may not be 
eaten by the baser tribes of Hin- 
dus. By “ other eastern coun- 
tries,” our author may, perhaps, 
refer to China, Siam, or the eastern 
isles, rather than to British or con- 
tinental India. 

Rice is generally dressed by 
steam ; and is exposed for sale in 
this state in the markets and on the 
high roads of Java. Indian corn 
is usually roasted in the ear, and 
offered for sale in the same manner. 
When young, this grain thus cook- 
ed, and eaten hot with butter, pep- 
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per and salt, is excellent food, at 
breakfast particularly. Other ali- 
rrfents are for the most part pre- 
pared in the manner of curry ; and 
of this dish, the Javans like other 
races of Indians, have an almost 
endless variety. They excel in varied 
preparations of pastry, which, as 
well as other articles of food, they 
are fond of colouring. Rice is 
occasionally made yellow or brown ; 
and boiled eggs are turned red, for 
variety. They have many sorts of 
seasoning sauces, or piquant con- 
diments ; the preparation of which 
is described. We agree with our 
author, that they are highly relish- 
ing. Many of our readers will 
confirm this, in respect to blachang , 
as it is here termed, though in 
hither India we are accustomed to 
make three syllables of it — bala- 
chong. Salted eggs — mostly duck 
eggs, being the commonest — are 
an important article of Javan diet. 
They are fit for use in ten days, 
and will keep good for many 
months. 

In preparing their food, the Javans may 
be considered to observe the same degree 
of cleanliness which is usual with Asiatics 
iu general ; and in point of indulgence of 
appetite, they may perhaps, be placed 
about midway betweeu the abstemious 
Hindu and the unscrupulous Chinese. — 
There are few countries where the mass 
of the population are so well fed as in 
Java— ‘there are but few of the natives 
who cannot obtain their kati, or pound 
and quarter of rice a day, with fish, 
greens, and salt, if not other articles to 
season their meal. Where rice is less 
abundant, its place is supplied by maize 
or Indian corn, or the variety of l>eans 
which arc cultivated ; and even should a 
family be driveu into the woods, they 
would still be able to obtain a bare sub- 
sistence from the numerous nutritious 
roots, shoots, and leaves, with which the 
forests abound. Famine is unknown. 
Thus abundantly supplied, the Javans 
seem by no means inclined to reject the 
bounties of Providence: they are always 
willing to partake of a hearty meal, aud 
seldom have occasion to make a scanty 
one. Yet among them a glutton is a term 
of repioach, aud to be notoriously fond of 
good living is sufficient to attach this 
epithet to any oue. 

The Javans, except where a respect to 
Europeans dictates a different prattice, 
eat their meals off the giound A mat 


kept for the purpose is laid on the floor, 
which, when the meal is over, is again 
rolled up, with the same regularity as the 
table cloth in Europe ; and a plate of rice 
being served up to eacli person present, 
the whole family or party set down to par- 
take of the meal in a social manner. A 
principal dish, containing some highly 
seasoned preparation is then handed 
round, or placed in the centre of the com- 
pany, from which each person adds what 
he thinks proper to the allowance of rice 
before him. 

Water is the principal and almost ex- 
clusive beverage, and, among people of 
condition it is invariably boiled fust, and 
generally drank warm. Some are in the 
habit of flavouring the water with cinna- 
mon and other spices ; but tea, when il 
can be procured, is drank by all classes at 
intervals during the day. 

On occasions of festivals and parties, 
when many of the chiefs are assembled, the 
dishes are extremely numerous and crowd- 
ed ; and hospitality being a virtue which 
the Javans carry almost to an access, care 
is taken that the dependants and retainers 
are also duly provided for. These, par- 
ticularly in the highlands of the Snnda 
districts, where the people are farthest 
lemoved from foreign intercourse, and tire: 
native manners are consequently better 
preserved, are arranged in rows at inter- 
vals, according to their respective ranks ; 
the first in order sitting at the bottom of 
the hall, and the lowest at some distance 
without, where each is carefully supplied 
with a bountiful proportion of the feast : 
thus exhibiting in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Java, an example of rude hospi- 
tality, aud union of the different grada- 
tions of society in the same company, 
similar to that which prevailed in the high- 
lands of Scotland. 

It is at these parties that the chiefs 
sometimes indulge in intoxicating liquors, 
but the practice is not general ; and the 
use of wine, which has been introduced 
among them by the Dutch, i 4 * in most in- 
stances rather resorted to from respect to 
Europeans, than from any attachment to 
the bottle. 

The Javans have universally two ineals 
a day ; one just before noon, and one be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock in the 
evenimr • the fonutr, which is the princi- 
pal meal corresponding with the Euro- 
pean dinner, and called the day* meal ; the 
latter termed evening-meal. They have 
no regular meal corresponding with the 
European breakfast j but those who go 
abroad early in the morning, usually par- 
take of a basin of coffee and some ncc 
cakes before they quit their homes, or 
purchase something of the kind at one of 
the numerous stalls which line the public 
roads, and are to the common people 
so many coffee or eating-houses would b« 
to the European , riu. fu fr, . , c»U-, 
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boiled lice, c oup>, ready-dressed meats 
and vegetables, being at all times exposed 
in them. What is thus taken by the 
Javans in the morning to bieak the fast, 
is considered as a whet, and termed 
sarap. 

By the custom of the country, good food 
and lodging are ordeied to be piovided for 
all strangers and travellers arriving at a 
village; and in no country are the rights 
of hospitality more strictly enjoined by 
institutions, or more conscientiously and 
religiously observed by custom and piac- 
tice. “ It is not sufficient/* say the 
Javan invitations, ii that a man should 
place good ioori before his guest ; be is 
bouud to do mote: he should lender the 
meal palatable by kind words and treat- 
ment, to soothe him after his journey, 
and to make his heart glad while he par- 
takes of the refreshment.” This is called 
logo kroJiio, or leal hospitality. 

The chewing of betel-leaf (siri) and 
the aicka nut (pinans) as well as of to- 
bacco is common to all classes. The s>iri 
and pi ruing are used much in the same 
maimer as by the natives ot India in gene- 
ral. These stimulants are considered 
nearly as essential to their comfort, as 
salt is among Europeans. The common- 
est labourer contrives to procure at least, 
tobacco, and generally Wri; and if he 
cannot afford a siri box, a small supply 
will be usually found in the corner of his 
handkerchief. Cloves and caidamoms 
compose part of the articles in the siri 
box of a person ot condition. 

The inhabitants of Java, as a nation, 
must be accounted sober; although Eu- 
ropeans, in order to serve theii own pur- 
pose, by inducing some of the chiefs to 
drink wine ‘to excess, have succeeded, to a 
certain extent, in corrupting the habits of 
some individuals in this lespect. 

The ii^e of opium, it must be confe-wl 
and lamented, has struck deep into the 
habits, and extended its malignant influ- 
ence to the morals of the people, and is 
likely to perpetuate its power in degrad- 
ing their character and enervating their 
energies, as long as the European govern- 
ment, overlooking every consideration of 
policy and humanity, shah allow a paltry 
addition to tlieir finances to outweigh all 
regard to the ultimate happiness and pros- 
peuty of the country,” P.9fl. 103. 

The author proceeds to show, 
very convincingly, the policy of 
profiting the importation of 
opium. It is all, we believe, re- 
ceived from Bengal. It is eaten 
in its crude state, or smoked. Its 
use, though carried to a considera- 
ble extent, is still reckoned dis- 
graceful, and persons addicted to 
it, are looked upon as abandoned 
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characters, and despised accord- 
ingly. In confirmation of his hu- 
mane . " " ’ . ‘ ise in 

Java, , - I )utch 

official reports are added — these 
uniformly stigmatize the permitted 
practice with virtuous indignation. 
(’to be continued.) 

Krrata. — Two or three errors of the 
press were overlooked in the portion 
ot this article, given in numbers 20 Sc 21, 
which this opportunity is taken of cor- 
recting. — page 142, col. 1, 1. 31, for here 
read lime — page 15.4, col. 1. 1. 7, for 
books read hoots, and I. 30, fot easily 
tead early. — page 253, col. 2, 1. 9, for 
ships read slips. 

Observations or. the Ruins of Baby- 
lon . by the lice. T. Maurice. A . M. 

( Concluded from p. 15G.J 

Mr. Maurice now proceeds to 
take a view of the progress of the 
arts and sciences among this early 
and enterprising people, which 
must have been, he contends, very 
great and rapid to enable them to 
construct such immense masses in 
a country so marshy as that of Ba- 
bylon. They must have been well- 
skilled in the laws of mechanics, 
they must have been well acquaint- 
ed with geometry in its two prima- 
ry branches, known by the name of 
longimetry and planimetry, or the 
measuring of strait lines and of sur- 
faces ; and steriometry, or themen- 
suration of solids. In draining the 
country, too, to prepare the sur- 
face for the immense edifices to be 
erected upon it, as well as in form- 
ing those vast engines by which 
water was raised to the necessary 
height for irrigating the famous 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, an 
intimate knowledge of hydraulics 
was necessary. In considering 
their architectural skill, Mr. M. 
has the following remarks. 

Tlte more we reflect on the majestic 
stt uctures raised at Babylon, and the na- 
ture of the ground on which they were 
fleeted, tile more must we be lost in ad- 
miiation and astonishment at the wonder- 
ful mech.inical skill, the indefatigable la- 
bout , and the uuwaried patience, of the 
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persevering architects I Egypt was a coun- 
try stored with inexhaustible quarries of 
the most durable species of marble. The 
pyramids of Egypt weie constructed on a 
basis of solid rock, in a fine climate, and 
elevated above the reach of inundating 
floods. They have already bid defiance 
to the elements for three thousand years, 
and it is probable may do so for five thou- 
sand years longer, if a calculation formed 
on the progress of their decay since the 
time of Herodotus, may be depended upon, 
and should the globe itself endure so long. 
The materials for constructing the vast 
edifices of that country, were to be met 
with in infinite variety in the Lyhiati 
mountains adjoining, and they only want- 
ed the labour of the artificer, and the 
forming hand of the sculptor, to be 
fashioned into temples and columns, for 
the admiration of posterity; but the whole 
region of Babylon, particularly in the early 
periods we are describing, was a vast mo- 
rass, and required to be properly drained 
and prepared to sustain upon its surface 
any ponderous mass of masonry. The 
same indefatigable labour was also neces- 
sary to procure the materials for building, 
bricks rbimed of clay, and burned to a 
burning, as is mentioned in the margin of 
our Bibles. Considered in this point of 
view, the labour of erecting the edifices at 
Babel, l must again repeat, may be esteem- 
ed as very far exceeding that of those py- 
ramids, and the stupendous temples of the 
Thebais , and we must not wonder to find 
Sir WaVer Raleigh, in his account of this 
tower, giving credit to an obso'ete author, 
whom he cites to prove that it was foity- 
mx years in building, which, as he ob 
serves, to make sound foundations for such 
£ pile in the low and marshy plains of 
Shfnar, seemed requisite.* 

All the eflfoi ts of the Babylonians, there- 
fore, to gain celebrity in this way, must 
bare been the result of the most aident 
zeal, supported by inconceivable personal 
toil ; and from the fabric of the material*, 
as well a* the marsh) natme of the coun- 
try, no very battering hope of their dura- 
tion could ever have been formed. Yet, 
to the surprise of admit mg travellers, the 
vast ruins of many of them are still visible, 
and strike with awe the exploring e\«*. 
The remainder, owing, either to the 
river having changed its bed f the gra- 
dual increase of soil, or perpetual inun- 
dations, during two thousand years, have 
vanished, never more, perhaps, to be dis- 
coveied, or erui their outlines efficiently 
traced . 

From all these concurring circum- 


* Raleigh’s Hist, of the World, p. 69 . 
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stances, it will appear to the reader less 
surprising than it otherwise might, that, 
after the most attentive examination, Mr. 
Rich should not have been able to fiud 
any decided vestige either of the bridge , 
or the vast embankment , said by Herodo- 
tus to have been thrown up on each side 
of the river, to restrain vts occasionally 
impetuous torrent within proper bounds, 
and prevent its overflowing the adjoining 
country. The real cause will probably be 
found by the reader’s turning to the page 
of Arrian, the most authentic of the his- 
torians of Alexauder, by whom we are in- 
formed, that that river, the Euphrates, 
about the summer solstice, beiug derated 
to a great height by the melting of the 
snow on the mountains of Armenia, 
used aumially to overflow all the flat 
country of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
regions inhabited by the primitive race of 
men ; whence arose the absolute neces- 
sity of those high embankments on its 
shores. f On thecapture of Babylon by Cy- 
rus, and the subsequent transferring of the 
seat of his empiie to Susa, these aud other 
great woiks, that had cost the toil of ages 
to construct, and the wealth of empires to 
support, having pmposeiy been neglected, 
and sufieted gradually to go to decay, that 
great liver returning to its lull strength at 
the usual season ut the year, the summer 
sol>tice, the bank 1 ) on each side of it would 
necessarily be exposed to the same ra- 
vages which they hail before experienced : 
the swollen and unresisted floods would 
impetuously sweep away every vestige 
that remained of them, and at no very ex- 
tended period leave the country what, on 
the western side particularly, it has long 
been, avast morass- or, in the emphatic 
language of scripture, an habitat ion for 
the bittern , and pools of water. £ 

Without labour, truly Herculean , 
therefore, a country situated between two 
great rivers, as the word Mesopotamia im- 
plies, and those livers accustomed an- 
nually to oveiflow their hauks, when the 
snows melted on the mountain, where 
their soui crs lie, touU not po^ildy ad- 
mit of the erection ot great edifices. 
Various portions of set iptue confirm tl«s 
account ot the sn atopy nature ui the Baby- 
lonian leuiioi). ll'illous, that flourish 
only In a humid soil, me represented as 
growing therein ahumhuue. By the ri- 
vers of Babylon ire sat down and wept , 
say the captiv and desponding Hebrew 
race : ire hanged our harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof . Psalm 
cxxxvii. 2. The plural word livers. 


t Arrian, lib.rii. p. 4S9. 
i Isaiah, xiv. 23, 

Vol. IV. 3 V 
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used jr* this place, was doubtless intend- 
ed to signify the nnnierous aqueducts and 
canals that, independent of the Euphrates, 
inteisected the country in almost every 
direction. The prophets Isaiah and Je- 
remiah go still farther than this, and, in 
allusion to the whole country abounding 
so much with water, call it the Sea of 
Babylon. “ / will dry up the sea of Ba- 
bylon, and make her springs dry” Aram, 
“ The sea is come up upon her ; she is 
covered with the multitude of the waves 
thereof” Jeremiah, li. 36. 42. 

Mr. Rich confirms this account of the 
present swampy state of the country, and 
even of its inaccessihleuess at the time of 
the annual inundation, in these words : 
“ 'Hie Euphrates rises at an earlier period 
than the Tigris : in the middle of the 
winter it increases a little, but falls again 
soon after ; in March it again rises, and 
in the latter end of April is at its full, 
continuing so till the latter end of June. 
When at its height it overflows the sur- 
rounding country, fills the canals dug 
for its reception, without the slightest ex- 
ertion of labour, and facilitates agricul- 
ture in a surprising degree. The Ruins 
of Babylon are then inundated so as to 
render many parts of them inaccessible , 
by converting the valleys among them into 
morasses." P. 14. 

Their advance in the science of 
chemistry, too, he urges, must 
have been very considerable, not 
only in forging the metals, but to 
have imparted those vivid colours 
described by Diodorus Siculus, 
as laid on the bricks which formed 
the walls of the palace of Semira- 
mis, and of the temple of Belus ; in 
which latter the artists, as that clas- 
sic author relates, had represented 
in colours, in imitation of life, all 
kinds of animals, birds, beasts, and 
fishes, according to the Assyrian 
cosmogony bursting into being 
from the original chaos ; while the 
former exhibited upon its walls 
brazen figures of Ninus, Semira- 
mis, and the officers of their court ; 
with a hunting match, and armies 
drawn up in battle array*. On 
this subject also we shall permit 
Mr. M. to speak for himself 

The remarkable freshness in the glaz- 
ing aud colouring of the bricks, noticed 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. 2, p. 97, edit, Rho* 


above by Mr. Rich, opens to us a field for 
still more extended investigation in re- 
spect to the eaily progress of tbe Chal- 
deans in various scientific attainments, 
upon which 1 shall enter without tear of 
exciting disgust, A race so entirely de- 
voted as they were in their palaces, their 
temples, and the idols that adorned them, 
to the display of the most gaudy embel- 
lishment, and who in particular were so 
infatuated in respect to colours , that they 
affected to distinguish them in the stars 
and planets, had doubtless acquired the 
method of indelibly fixing them on the 
vaiious argillaceous substances in which 
their couutry abounded; aud we may rea- 
sonably refer to these first artificers in 
file, the origin of those beautiful designs 
in mosaic , the stones of different tints, 
otien intermixed with fictitious gems, 
with which at a later period the imperial 
palace of .Susa was so splendidly decorat- 
ed. It is in the book of Esther that we 
read of a beautiful pavement of this va- 
1 legated kind, when, at the great banquet 
given by the Babylonian or Persian so- 
vereign, Ahasuertis, for the two em- 
pires were then united in one, ah the 
riches of his treasury were displayed to 
the view of the people. The passage in 
question impresses the mind with the 
most exalted idea of the magnificence in 
which those sovereigns lived, when the 
great Iranian dynasty flourished in its full 
splendoui. This ostentatious monarch, 
we are fold, made a feast unto all the 
people that were present in S /tush an, the 
palace , both unto g reat and small , seven 
daps, m the court of the garden of the 
king's palace , where were white, green , 
and blue hangings, fastened with cords 
of fine linen and purple to silver rings 
and pillars of marble. The beds were of 
gold and silver , upon a pavement of red , 
and blue , and white , and Hack , marble . 
Esther i. 5. 

totaque effusus in aula 

Calcabatur onyx. Lucan. 

For imprinting argillaceous and other 
substances with these lasting dies, their 
country abounded with the richest mate- 
rials, external and subterraneous, from 
which those colours might, by able che* 
mists, be extracted. The gaidens in the 
viciuity of Babylon, and, in particular, 
those of Persia, a part of which was al- 
ways subject to the Assyrian monarchs, 
according to Chardin, abound with plants 
and flowers glowing with the most lovely 
dies, and conspicuous for their dazzling 
brilliancy. The mountains of Persia are, 
also, stored with metals and minerals 
of almost every kind, and in great profu- 


• See Chardin, tom, iii. p, 28, and Tavern ic. 
Voyig. torn, i, p. 428 . 
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sion. In Media, Parthia, and Bactria, 
were fouud mines of iron, so much want- 
ed in his laborious operations by the Chal- 
dasau metallurgist. Silver, lead, and cop- 
per, were immemoriatly supplied by the 
mines of Mazenderan. Hyrcania produc- 
ed vast quantities of sulphur and saltpe- 
tre ; rock salt and alum were to be had in 
abundance*. The beautiful lapis lazuli, 
so useful to the artist, is the produce of 
the mines of Carmauia, now said to be 
almost exhausted ; they arc recorded 
themselves, also, to have possessed a 
species of purple die more beautiful than 
the Sidoaian, and they could easily obtain 
indigo from their Indian neighbours. The 
beauty of the Babylonian tapestiy, vest- 
ments, and carpets, was proverbial among 
the ancients. We are informed by Plu- 
tarch, that Cato, having had bequeathed 
to bun a rich Babylonian mantle, imme- 
diately disposed of it, as thinking it too 
splendid for a philosopher to wear; and 
Arbuthnot observe^, -f* that for a suit of 
Babylonian hangings for a dining room 
there had been paid, in Rome, when at 
its zenith of luxury, no less a sura than 
.£'6438 6s. 8d. It will be recollected by 
the classical reader, that Pedes Habylo - 
niece , most piobably skins dyed for ex- 
portation, ot various colours, are repeat- 
edly mentioned among the articles of ex- 
port and import enumerated in the car- 
goes of vessels that navigated the Ery- 
thraean seaj; and, finally, lo place the 
point of their superior excellence in this 
species of manufacture beyond all dispute, 
we may once more refer to Arnan, who 
expressly relates, that amidst the other 
rich spoils found at Susa by Alexander, 
were five thousand quintals of Hermione 
purple , which exceeded that of Tyre in 
beauty, and had been hoarded up there 
by the Persian soveieignsduriug the space 
of one hundred and ninety years, but the 
colour of which was as fresh and beauti- 
ful as if just come from the dyer§. 

To account for this their high 
advance in chemical knowledge at 
the very early period alluded to 
jn these pages, Mr. M. refers back, 
as he did before, when discussing 
their early astronomical acquire- 
ments, to an antediluvian source 
■ — the instructions given by Tubal- 
Cain, (the supposed Vulcan of the 
Pagan world) and expressly said 
in Scripture to have been the in- 
structor of every artificer in brass 
and iron — he refers back, we say, 

t Arbuthnot on Ancient Coins, p. 14-2. 

Z See Vincent’s Periplus, part in p. bil. 

$ Arrian, lib. iv. p. 128, edit, Gronovn, 1704. 
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in the following terms, and for the 
following cogent reasons. 

I must in this place, once more, assert 
my conviction, that the Chaldteans must 
have learned the principles and piactice of 
chemistry and other abstruse sciences 
from their antediluvian ancestors ; for, 
otherwise, there had scarcely elapsed time 
enough, since the flood , for their becom- 
ing such expert aitificers as, in these 
pages, it has beeu demonstrated they un- 
doubtedly were. Piior tq their being so 
skilful at the forge , other and most ar- 
duous labouis must have been undergone ; 
for, as is judiciously observed by a re- 
spectable author of the present day, it 
was impossible to work upon these me- 
tals without first knowing the art of dig- 
ging them out of the mine, of excavating 
them, and of refining and separating them 
from the ore, all which are chemical ope- 
rations, and must have been at first in- 
vented by those who excelled in the art, 
however afterwards they might be put in 
practice by the meanest artizans. Those 
who are engaged in the working of cop- 
per mine-', for instance, and know that 
the metal itself must pass above a dozen 
times tin ough the fire before it cau ac- 
quire its proper colour and ductility , will 
easily aecoid with this sentiment*. Fiona 
t lie bronze figuies that adorned the pa- 
lace of Semiraun, it is evident that the 
Babylonians mu-d ha\ebeen well acquaint- 
ed with all the*** arduous processes, and 
doubtless they also well knew the impoit- 
ant fact mentioned by Vitruvius (lib.xvii, 
cap. 3.) that colours laid with due alien - 
lion, on wet plaster , do not fade , hut 
ure perpetually durable. Consonantly to 
this rule, which, in all probability, was 
first pi omulgated in their own more an- 
cient school, the Babylonians laid on 
their colours in brick and mortar, while 
yet humid aud unbaked, and thus fixed 
them indelibly in the absorbing matter. 

The preceding strictures on the 
arts and sciences, cultivated in 
Babylon, gradually lead our au- 
thor into the investigation of a 
very curious subject, the origin of 
alphabetic writing, to which he as- 
signs so low an origin as the pro- 
mulgation of the law at Sinai, 
when Moses received the tables of 
the decalogue said to be written 
with the finger of God . Before 
this period Mr. M. allows, that 
mankind used hieroglyphic and 


* Dutcns’ Enquiry, kc p. 236. 
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other marks and characters neces- 
sary to the recording of great and 
important events, but of any re- 
gular alphabet systematically ar- 
ranged in the manner it has de- 
scended down to us, through the 
Greeks from an Hebrew and Syri- 
an source, he denies the existence. 
On this mysterious subject, vari- 
ous opinions will be formed by our 
various readers, and we shall not 
stay to examine the question ; but 
referring them to the work itself, 
pass on to the concluding and more 
interesting account of Persepolis 
and its majestic ruins, deeply con- 
nected as they are with those of 
Babylon. Those ruins Mr. M. is 
inclined to refer to a date al- 
most coeval with the latter, the 
same character being pourtrayed 
upon them with only some slight 
variations ; and both he contends 
should mark the same nation as 
the founders, and the same race of 
architects ; in fact, that the Chal- 
deans, the Persians, and the Indi- 
ans were of the old Iranian stock, 
as Sir W. Jones has endeavoured 
to demonstrate in his elaborate 
treatise on the Persians in the se- 
cond volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

Of the celebrated Persepolitan remains, 
just mentioned, I shall be pardoned for at 
once declaring my bumble, but decid- 
ed opinion, that the antiquity of, at 
least, the greater part of them goes back 
to a much higher period in the history of 
the woild than is geneially supposed, and 
was probably nearly coeval with our fire 
worshippers of Chaldasa ; for the kin- 
dred addiction of the Persians, though in 
a mitigated degree, to that superstition, 
long before the age of Zoroaster, is evi- 
dently demonstrated by the sculptured fi- 
gures of their ancient sovereigns, pour- 
trayed among these ruins, and those at 
Naxi R us tan in the neighbourhood, either 
kneeling or standing in a suppliant pos- 
ture, before the engraved symbols of those 
two leading Babylonian deities the sun 
and fire. The great distinction between 
their mode of woiship, so strenuously in- 
sisted upon by Di. Hyde, has all eddy been 
repeatedly pointed out, viz. that the Per- 
sians professed to Use no images in their 
adoration, for the slight symbolic deline- 
ation of the sun and fire upon the wall of 
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a cavern, to fix their attention, which 
that author conteiuls, was all their aim in 
making them, upon the Almighty Power 
who cieated both, can loudly, he thinks, 
be called by that name while the Assy- 
rian ignicolists used them peipetually, 
profusely, and in \a>t uir.ety. These 
symbolic deliueat ; on% however, of the 
sun and fiie upon the walls ot Peisepohs, 
before which the just mentioned figures 
are repie-'cnted as kneeling, or standing 
in a suppliant att’tude, with all due defer- 
ence to Dr. Hyde, cannot be considered 
otherwise than as and were there- 

fore in all probability placed tlurebefoie 
the lime of Zoroaster, who flourished in 
the reign of Darius Hystaspes, and whom 
that ieformist attended in his visit to the 
Brahmins in their cavern recesses in upper 
India. 

The general idea among antiquaries, 
founded on the information of Diodorus, 
that this edifice was coiistrr.rted by Cam- 
byses, after his invasion of Egypt, and 
assisted by Egyptian architects, his cap- 
tives in tvar, may in part be nue, anu is 
in a great measure proved by the orna- 
mental scnlptuies introduced, among 
which may be conspicuously observed the 
t ringed globe and the sphinxes , symbols 
so peculiar to Egypt ; but it is more pro- 
bable that Cambyses only completed and 
enlarged w r orks of such stupendous la- 
bour as must have cost the toil of ages to 
construct; ages, the record- of which 
are now sunk in eternal obdrinn! For 
this deplorable ignoiauee, in regard to 
the history of these wonderful ruins, the 
only leasonable way of accounting is, the 
utter loss or deduction (probably by their 
Grecian and Mahommcdan conqueiors) 
of the ancient Perrian ai chives, so that, 
before the time of Xenophon we have no 
genuine historical knowledge ot that in- 
genious people. 

The reader will probably think it rather 
singular in me to refer to /Elian, a writer 
on natural history in the reign of Hadrian, 
for any decisive intelligence relative to 
Persepolis ; aud yet that writer, from 
whatever quarter he obtained Ids infor- 
mation, relates what appears to approach 
nearer to truth than any of the preceding 
accounts, viz. that this vast edifice wa$ 
constructed by Cyius, the founder of the 
Persian monaichy. His words are, 
“ Cyrus the meat, or the elder, became 
renowned for the tamous palace which he 
constructed at Persepoiri, oj v hick he 
laid the foundations ; Darius, tor that 
built by him at ISu^a; and ihe younger 
Cyrus, for the pleasant gardens which he 
had himself planted and cultivated in Ly- 
dia**’ Thus we see, while some writers 


* jJElian. cap. bQ, p. 6$, edit. Groaovii, ift*. 
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are for referring the erection of these 
monuments to Cambyses, and some to 
Darius Hjstaspes, this better informed 
author is for carrying tbeaera of their fa- 
biication as high at least as tlie regular 
classical history oi Persia will allow of, 
even to t*nt Cyrus, who, according to 
(he Greeks, founded the Persiau monarchy 
in the sixth century before Christ. 
Down to the time of that prince it is 
barely possible that the. ancient Babylo- 
nian characters might have lemained in 
the iti that part of Asia; and this cir- 
euuwance will better account for those 
'•hara lers appearing on its monumental 
remains than any other -hypothesis yet 
submitted to the public. However, the 
words “ laid the j tnndaiions” mav not 
be precisely true of even the great Cyrus 
him>elf, aud the evidence to be met with 
in the ruins themselves, may justify us, 
if, in spite of the.se classical authorities, 
we assign to their original construction a 
far higher date among the antiquities of 
Asia. 

What the natives, from ancient tradi- 
tions, assert concerning the sera of the 
fabrication of these monuments, though 
this kind of traditional y information is 
seldom to he relied on, may yet, iu this 
intance, approach somewhat nearer to 
the truth. Tney affirm them to have been 
founded by Jemshid, the fifth monarch, 
according to Mirk bond, the Persian histo- 
rian, of the Pishdadian dyuasty, a prince 
not less illustrious m aims than renown- 
ed for his love and protection of the sci- 
ences, and in particular of astronomy, in 
which he was an adept, and shewed him- 
self to be so by rerunning the ancient ca- 
lendar of Persia. Heuce the Persian ap- 
pellation of tnese rums i*. Taklui Jemshid, 
or the throne of Jemshid. The ?cientinc, 
but sceptical M. Bailly, indeed, by an as- 
tronomical calculation, fixes the founda- 
tion of Istakhar, or Peisepolis, at the 
remote and incredible date of 3209 yeais 
before the Christian aera, at which period, 
he informs us, the sun entered into the 
constellation of Aries; and that, in me- 
mory of this great eveut, medals of gold 
were struck, with the head of the Ram 
•^graved upon them, and were annually 
presented to Jcmslnd, the founder, on 
the great festival of the Nauru/, oi New 
Year's day, in Persia. M. D’Aneamlle, 
not less sceptically incliued, confirms this 
account in the third volume of his “ Re- 
cherchee,” aud has, at the same time, 
given us an engraving of the medal in 
question, on one of his plates, illustrative 


of the ruins of Persepolis ; but these are, 
doubtless, great exaggerations • though, 
for the original founder of Istakhar, I 
again asseit, we ought to refer back to 
the oldest race of Persian "Overeiuns ac- 
knowledged in the annals of the authentic 
history ol Asia. Tue custom, however, 
of presenting gold and silver coin on the 
Xauruz, we know, was preserved from 
age to age. through all the imperial dy- 
nasties of Persia ; it was in periods com- 
paratively leceut practised by those Indian 
monarchs wh> were of Pei Man descent, 
and, in another dyna-ty, gave biith to 
the splendid annual ceremony of weighing 
the Mogul against gold aud silver, of 
which Sir Thomas Roe in his journal has 
given such a particular and env ruining 
an account. 

Mr. Maurice, again alluding to 
the hypothesis of Sir W Jones, 
that one great empire, called by 
that distinguished Orientalist Tra- 
nian , and including Assyria, Per- 
sia, and India, was once establish- 
ed in Asia, concludes as follows. 

We may, therefore, safely come to this 
conclusion, that, although the precise 
date of the building of the superb palace of 
Perse pol is cannot be ascei tabled, no more 
than can the exact period of the migra- 
tion eastward of the Hindoo nation, yet, 
that construction took place duriug the 
reign of the earliest d uasty established 
after that emigration — when the vast em- 
piie of Iran still flourished in unimpair- 
ed vigour — at that period when Persepo- 
lis and Babylon vveie under the sway of 
the same powerful monarch, and under 
the influence of the same Sabiau supersti- 
tion. Then it was that these mystic cha- 
racters, so impenetrable to modern scru- 
tiny, were invented by that sacerdotal 
race, who bowed to the solar orb, and 
watched on its altars the never-dying flame. 
Then it was that they engraved them 
on eternal jasper, that has preserved them 
in such peitectmu for the mute admiration 
of posterity. Nor ought it to excite sur- 
prise, that a race of such determined ig- 
uieolists, ti anted in the profoundest mys- 
teries of M ultra, should \vi>h to preserve 
inviolate fiotn the juoiane vulgai the sa- 
cied symbols of their treed — that they 
should lime tecouled their veneration for 
fire in characters that designated fire, and 
their adoration of the sun by those that 
symbolized his ray. 
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Mr. Jackson then rose to reply. In the 
.outset of this proceeding, he had un- 
equivocally declined his anxious desire, 
that the question should be fully and 
fairly discussed. If, therefore, he had 
submitted, during four days of debate, to 
a great number of hard and uncandid re- 
marks, without the least resistance, it 
was because fie preferred such submission 
to the interruption of any gentleman who 
might be disposed to throw light upon 
this most important subject. In the many 
years that he had attended in that place, 
he had never known an instance of such 
persevering industry, and of so much 
elaborate ingenuity having been employed 
to disguise a plain question, as ou this 
occasion. If there could he one propo- 
sition simpler than another, it was that 
of an inquiry into alleged abuses— this 
was, in fact, the whole of the question. 

It would not be very difficult, and he 
hoped it would uot occupy much time, to 
strip o/F the covering with which it had 
been enreloped, and disentangle it from 
the web which had been woven about it. 
One of the favourite artifices made use of 
in the very commencement of the debate, 
though sufficiently stale, had but on too 
many occasions been resorted to with suc- 
cess in that court ; namely, that when 
questions of importance were brought 
forward, the treating of them as if they 
Were attacks upon the court of directors 1 
Those who knew how general courts were 
composed, must be aware that, from the 
days of Lord Clive to the present hour, 
there had always been persons who came 
down to them with apparently candid and 
honorable intentions, but at the same 
time were prepared, with well managed 
complaisance, to lend their countenance 
to this watchword, and join their voices 
in the cry of, “ this is an attack upon the 
court of directors !'* well knowing, that 
they would be followed by all such pro- 
prietors as might be anxious to shew their 
habitual deference to the ruling powers, 
without very much regarding the merits 
of the question. Accordingly, on the 
very first day of the debate, the ac- 
customed cry wa & raised. Among others, 
his bon. and learned friend (Mr. Impey) 
had deprecated the supposed attack upon 
their executive; his zeal, indeed, hail be- 
trayed him into a whimsical mistake ; 
happening to come into court when his 
hon. friend (Mr. Hume) was quoting the 
words of Mr. Mai thus, jn his criminatory 


attack upon that hon. body, and believing- 
them to be the words of his hon. friend, 
he exclaimed, when lie rose to speak, 
“ here is an attack upon the directors, 
we must have names, and places, and 
dates!” — “Right,” said his hon. friend 
(Mr. Hume), “ I have just made a mo- 
tion for those papers which can alone give 
us names, places, and dates.” 

Mr. Impey. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman is certainly mistaken. 

Mr. Jackson resumed. He ceitainly 
was not mistaken, as, unless his ears had 
been unfaithful to him, and his memory 
utterly treacherous, his learned friend had 
so exclaimed, and he put it to his candour, 
if, when he found that the words in ques- 
tion had proceeded from Mr. Malthus, 
one of his own party, and not fiom Mr. 
Hume, who had merely quoted them, he 
had not turned short and made one of his 
best speeches against the production of 
the papers in question, in the course of 
which he had employed much eloquence 
and ability to persuade the proprietors, 
that attempting to reform the college, and 
attacking the directors, were the same 
thing, though nothing could be more ob- 
vious to the reflecting mind than that the 
motion before the court was especially 
calculated to maintain the personal honor 
and the political consequence ami .autho- 
rity ot their directors. In this he was 
glad to find himself supported by one 
bon. director (Mr. Eosanquet), who ap- 
peared to asree with him (Mr. Jackson) > 
that the political part of the question was 
by far the most material, and outweighed 
the consideration ot fifty colleges ! 

Another attempt to mislead, had been 
the treating the motion before the court 
as one for the absolute abolition of the 
college, and not as a motion of iuquiry 
into its constitution and proper manage- 
ment. It had been said, that the speeches 
ou his side had been but one tissue of ac- 
cusation ; admitting, for argument’s sake, 
that his proposition were of an aecusatoi^f 
nature, surely it might have been met 
more worthily than by an impeachment of 
motives! If his motion weie really ac- 
cusatory, that was a reason abofe all 
others for those who felt the charges to 
be without foundation, consenting to an 
inquiry which must shew their fallacy, 
rather than expose themselves to those 
auk ward inferences which were certain to 
attach to its evasion ! 

A further artifice of debate, had been 
an attempt to induce the court to suppose, 
that tho'e who were friendly to inquiry 
were unfriendly to education . He should 
say but one word to this most unfounded 
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insinuation, because, in fact, it shamed 
itself ! He need only appeal to the resolu- 
tion of the general court in 1605, which 
had been so often referred to in the de- 
bate, which stipulated for as complete an 
'education as could be given to the servants 
of the Company, and which proposed to 
receive them into a fit and proper se- 
minary in this country, where they should 
go through a course of classical and li- 
beral learning, as well as be grounded in 
the Oriental languages ! Was it possible 
then fairly to charge upon himself, and 
those proprietors who supported his reso- 
lution, that they were hostile to high in- 
tellectual attaintment in those who should 
proceed to India ? 

His lion, and learned fiiend (Mr. Ro- 
bert Grant) bad entered very fully into 
liis (Mr. J.’s) opening speech, and in 
so doing, had much misconceived, and 
consequently much mistated him ; how- 
ever eloquent the medium, or dignified 
the phrase, misrepresentation was still 
the same, and of that he felt that he had 
much reason to complain both of his 
learned friend and his lion, relative (Mr. 
Grant, sen.) His learned friend had taken 
much pains, and employed much of his 
time, in endeavouring to shew that liis 
(Mr. J.’s) speech was a meie attack 
upon the college at large! If it were an 
attack to say, that there were laws and 
statutes in force at that institution from 
which every well ordered mind must re- 
volt, he (Mr. J.) must plead guilty ! 
and great indeed had been his surprise 
to hear a gentleman of his learned friend’s 
known abilities pronounce, that his (Mr. 
J.’s) animadversions upon the statues 
and regulations of the college, were ut- 
terly irrelevant and foreign to an inquiry, 
first, if the college had, and next, if, in 
the opinion of the directors, it could, as 
now constituted, answer the purpose and 
hopes of its fouuders ? On the contrary, 
could he lay a more legitimate ground for 
inquiry into the present state of the col- 
lege, and the causes of its failure, than 
by adverting to those laws which had 
been introduced without the knowledge of 
tfte proprietors, and to which had been 
imputed, by the professors themselves, 
much of the insurrectionary spirit which 
had prevailed. Laws which had been heard 
read with evident indignation by one side 
of the court, and admitted to be de- 
tective by the other ! 

His learned friend, and the hon. the 
ex-director (Messrs. Grants), had attri- 
buted language and expressions to his 
hon. friend and himself which they po- 
sitively had never uttered. One particular 
misrepresentation, with regard to himself, 
was too important for him not to call the 
attention of tue proprietors to. — The 
words which had been sent into his mouth 
respecting the students, were such as he 


not only had never used, but never even 
thought of; he therefore wished the hon. 
gentlemen to understand, that he (Mr. 
J.) did thus, iu the face of the whole 
court, and in the face of his country, 
distinctly deny the expiessions imputed 
to him by the hon. ex-director, and by his 
learned relative. They had appeared to 
be reading these expressions from news- 
papers ; he would venture to say, that no 
newspaper had imputed them to him ; 
nay, that the very newspaper which the 
hon. and learned gentleman held in his 
hand, and, as he thought, appeared to 
quote from, contained no such statement, 
sure he was, that The Times , the paper 
particularly referred to, gave a very dif- 
ferent account of what he had said upon 
a former occasion, to what had been as- 
serted by the hon. gentlemen. His learned 
friend (Mr. R. Grant), in the course of 
his eloquent speech, had used these words : 
— “ The college had a right to say to the 
“ learned gentleman, (in whose name 
ct charges of peculiar vice and licentious- 
“ ness iu the college had been circulated), 
“ if these charges, propagated in your 
“ name, were not made by you, have 
“ the justice to disavow them ; if you 
“ made them, and now think them er- 
“ roneous, have the justice to retract 
“ them; if you believe them still, have 
“ the justice to prove them. The college 
“ had the right, which, by the rules of 
“ lav* and eternal justice belonged to all 
“ men, either to he proved guilty, or to 
“ he acquitted, if inuoceut. Charges of 
<c such peculiarly abandoned vice ought 
“ to be proved by visible and disinterest- 
“ ed witnesses; at all events, judgment 
u ought not to be pronounced on the col- 
“ lege, except after an impartial exawi- 
“ nation, conducted with judicial calm- 
“ ness," Now, who would suppose, that 
this grand and solemn appeal related only 
to the expressions which he had used, j‘n 
reprobating the licentiousness of these 
youths as connected with known and re- 
peated acts of aggravated insubordination 
and msui reel ion ! All other winds he to- 
tally disclaimed ’ How could it be sup- 
posed. that he meant to impute to thc*e 
mere lads, whom he had been chaired 
with recommending to the to. I, “ v'ccs vj 
ik a peculinily abandoned ctr! <’n\ nttous 
<f nature I” nor could lit- have imagined, 
th.it the words which lie actually did use, 
could have been applied by any body in 
the sense stated by the hon. and learned 
gentleman. The sentiments attributed to 
him iu The Times newspaper, the paper 
in question, he was ready to adopt and 
to re-assert, but he challenged and defied 
the learned gentleman to shew, in that, 
or any other newspaper, the words which 
he had quoted as coming from him (Mr. 
J.), or any other words having the least 
tendency to the construction jm» a^nu 
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them by learned gentleman. [M,. 
Jack«r* * lit n lead a ol extiaets 

horn r lh i.vov, to shew how different 
the woid 1 * wlnth he rt ally used weie tiom 
those which had been asciibed to him.] 
The present quiet state of the college 
('Mr. Jack -on observed) , bad been much 
insisted on, as a tta«on against inquiry. 
It seemed no longer to be denied, that, 
during the last ae^eu or eight vears, se- 
veral violent insurrections had bioken 
out ; yet it was now objected that any 
inquiry should take place as to their 
cause, because things were at present 
tolerably calm ; but he would put it to 
every dispassionate and sensible man, if 
he wished to institute a fan, candid and 
impartial lnquii), whether lie would 
chuse a moment of calmness and quiet, 
or of Jury and outrage, loi that purpose ? 
Surely, the proper period for an inquiry 
of th's kind wa.' when heat and irritation 
had ^’b-n'ed. But the proprietors, who 
brought loi ward t' is motion, were ac- 
cused of incon°i*.teucy in no', having pro- 
posed iuquiry on foitner occasions of in- 
subordination and tumult. Now, if theie 
was any blame in this appaient negligence, 
it was the fault of the directors them- 
selves, who deluded the proprietors into 
a belief, that all was going on well. As 
a proof of this, in the year 1810, when 
there w as a very serious insurrection, the 
director- r eported the flattering progress 
of the students. The proprietor took 
their wor»‘, and helieveu their assurance, 
that the college wa* going on in the most 
satisfactoiy manner, though it was now 
acknowledged, that the practice of in- 
surrection had begun -o early as 1800. 
In the year 1812, notwithstanding, theie 
was, as it now appealed, another insm- 
reetion ; they a^hi ren.« fed their satis- 
faction as to the Mate oi* . . ollege. In 

1813, a simiiai report v*\., made, and all 
then was hopeful and p«Of it>oiis ! aid 
yet, in the year 1813, (to pass over In- 
termediate minor rebellions*), another 
war broke out, transcending all the for- 
mer ones for outiage and violence; and, 
let it be reiollected, that this was after all 
those laws, which the professors had *e- 
ouired to make the college perfect, had 
been enacted ; after e\ery thing had been 
done to aim them with power to remedv 
such abuses as had formerly arisen, as 
tliev insisted, from their own want of 
authority Was it to be believed, with- 
out a convenon of something being ra- 
dically wiong m the system, that a ye.-r 
and a halt «.fter those seteie statute- of 
cxpul-ion had become law, and after the 
protes-oi' had keen armed with all tin 
plenitude ot authority which they could 
desire, t>-e gieati^t i.kutuI oii of all 
others bn*ke out ? Tiu> tV court hail 
heard from the directors them:* Ives. Was 
he not then wan anted in vy that 


there was just cause for uneasiness? aud 
was it to be argued, that because the col- 
lege was now in a state of quietness, that 
inquiry shou'd not take place ? True 
wisdom, he thou.ht, would investigate 
the causes of past grievances in order to 
provide remedies against future evils. He 
had more particulailv noticed (Mr. Jack 
sou said), this unfortunate putt of the 
case, because it had been so loudly as- 
serted, that the motion for inquiry was 
founded in mist eprescntai ion, and that 
its authors had not a fact to stand upon. 
He wa* astomshed that any man could 
gravely state, that the facts which he as- 
seited were of doubtful existence, or that 
they had not been proved They were 
proved to demonstration ; he had taken 
them from sou ices of the highest au- 
thority, and they sustained his charges to 
the vei y letter. He had not derived them 
from secret information, but fiom the au- 
thentic records of the court of directors, 
upon refen ing io which, it would ap- 
pear, that there were no less than one 
hundred aud twelve young men found 
guilty, as participators in the different 
riots which had taken place ; and yet, 
notwithstanding these indisputable facts, 
an hon. ex-director, on the tir^t day of 
the debate, had termed their assertion, 
“ a tissue of misrepresentation, exag- 
“ geration, and unfair statement ” Such 
lad been the bold confadiction? of those 
v. ho opposed th * pi esent motion, until an 
accumulation of similar circumstances 
seamed to have overwhelmed them, and 
left no mean 4 ! of defence, but to ex- 
tenuate vvliat they could no longer deny. 
Acquainted, as he had become, with the 
existence of the facts in question, ht 
should have been losing sight of his duty, 
a 1 * a member oi that corporat ; on, if he 
had not hi ought forward a proposition 
for inquiry into the causes ot such out- 
rageous and unfortunate proceedings. It 
had been said, that the resolution which 
he (Mr. Jackson) had proposed, was, in 
fact, condemnatory of the college. Really « 
gentlemen betrayed au extraordinary de- 
gree of apprehension on the subject, with- 
out its occmriog to them, that this dread 
oi inrestiiTition was half confe-sing the 
facts charged. They affected to <*ay, that 
he had made out no case for inquiry. The 
question which he would put to any man 
of lionot acquainted with the subject, 
was, had this college answeied the pur- 
pose- intended ? If the answer were yes, 
he had a right to demand some proof? 
The tent lemon on the other side had 
dr vu: sublime picture of w r hat the col- 
lect’ wa-' meant to be, and what it 
‘ho n Id he, and how happily it was con- 
fined for the appropriate education 
which had been so much ta'ked of; but 
they had been very shy and cautious in 
descanting upon what it really tea*, 
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how it hail turned out ! — If it had ansvvei- 
td the end, the director 1 ?, upon the ques- 
tion being inferred to them as he juo- 
poscd, would say so ; if, after due inquiiy, 
they should find themselves wan anted in 
such a declaration to the public ; but they 
would in that ease eontiadict Mr. Mal- 
thus, who, in his pamphlet, admitted 
that it had not answered, and that he 
doubted if it ever would, and he (Mr. J.) 
was convinced, that if all parties spoke 
they thought, they would agicc with 
Mr. Mdlthusin that doubt ; such, indeed, 
was his opinion of the caudonr of that 
gentleman, that he declined, he would 
leave the question to the is.-ue of what 
‘he would say, if left to him a. a p: it ate 
gentleman to declare, upon liis velocity, 
if the institution had answered, or was 
likely so to do ? Mr. Mai thus was a man 
of honor and a scholar; and, though 
there hail been some feelings of initation 
upon this subject, yet great allowances 
ought to be made for the impulses of the 
moment, aud for the situation m which 
that gentleman had been placed. It was 
very unjust in his lion, and learned fiiend 
(Mr. lmpev) to treat his argument as if 
he had been muiiing down the professors ; 
nothing was farther from his thoughts, 
and he hoped the court would do him the 
j ustice to iccolicct, that he had suggested, 
in case of its being ultimately thought 
more expedient to leave the education of 
their writers to the free choice of their 
own parents, that the piesent professors 
should be appointed the examining masters. 
It was unjust, therefore, to impute to 
him any intention of detracting from the 
character aud qualifications of these 
learned gentlemen, nay. he had gone 
further, and said, that if the court of 
directors had induced any man of letteis 
to leave his academic walk, in older to 
become a professor in this institution, 
under the idea of its permanency, they 
ought to indemnify him against the con- 
sequences of changing their plan, llow 
little ground was there then to chaige 
him with seeking to injuiemen for whom 
he had recommended provision, or ho- 
Uoiable employ. It might he a»ked of 
him, why he had not submitted some 
specific proposition to the couit rather 
than a general one of inquiiy into the 
subject? To this lie answered, it was 
impossible to please every body, and that 
he thought inquiry the most eligible mode 
in the first instance. An hou. gentleman 
(Mr. Pattison) had said, that this was 
throwing the apple of discord amongst 
the directors, who were known to differ 
very much upon the subject of the college. 
'This, he 'Mr. J.) must say, was no 
reason why the proprietors should not be 
informed of the sentiments of their ex- 
ecutive body ; and the hou. gentleman 
must pardon him for obseiving, that it 
Jsiatic Journ . — No. 22. 


v* as not n business like objection, that 
a known d fference of opinion should pre- 
vent discussion — it in tact made it moie 
obligatory. 

The same bon. director had said that, 
** too many cooks sjjoii the luoth,” and 
applying that ob&ei ration to the college 
management, he hud told them that he 
always avoided being one of those cooks ; 
the hon. director would, thciefore, allow 
him to say, that midei such ciiunn- 
stonce*, it might happen ~ciy natimdly, 
that he v\ a= ignoiant of the ingitdients or 
that system, into which he neveifhelo'-s 
opposed inquiry I Had the hon. diiectoi 
condescended to have become one of the 
cooks, aud to have assisted in mixing 
up the mos, it might pci haps have come 
out less of a fan ago, and done the cooks 
mote credit. 

Mr. Jackson said, headm.tted that the 
change from a seminary to an university, 
was. a matter which the general court 
had no light to charge as a surrept.tious 
proceeding; it had regularly passed the 
forms of tlie couit, the papers had been 
cm soi ily read, and if the proprietors 
did not choose to debate the proposition 
it was their own fault. The single point 
for consideiation was, whether as a col- 
lege or a school the institution had an- 
sw'ued its tnd ? After ten years of ex- 
perience, universal opinion pronounced 
that it had nut, aud sure he was that if 
the hon. ex-director. Mi. Giant, could 
have foreseen the unfortunate and tlis- 
gt aceful consequences which have flowed 
from this establishment, he would have 
been the last mau to give it his counte- 
nance. 

An lion. gent. (Mr. Fresh field) had told 
him that lie should be mindful ot the 
deep responsibility he had incurred, in 
fevering the minds of the students, by 
the agitation of this subject ; but he 
begged leave in his turn to remind that 
hon. gentleman, that he himself incurred 
a much gi cater responsibility by the vote 
lie should give this day : for if that lion, 
gentleman should g.ve his \ote from iimre 
complain nice to the court of directors, 
in defiance of all the evidence which 
had been bi ought foiward, m defiance of 
truth and common sense, and he must 
add, iu opposition to his own con-iienco, 
for he had admitted the facts, he would 
be deeply le^pon-uhle be Jure God and his 
country tor every hum e evil, and for the 
fate ot i very youth whose morals chould 
hereafter he tainted by the continuance 
of those ineeuhrities and disorders, 
which had awakened public attention, 
or whose hopes and fortune sh mid be 
destroyed by the execution of t!io«e sta- 
tutes which had been so j rcpeily npjo- 
bated in the course ot this. di.scn-Men. 
as well as for every fathci^ brut <vhu b 
might be Iroket: :, i «•* 't'/i i • * u* 

Vot. iv. ■' n 
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rn>n of his child 1 He (Mr. Jackson), 
mri^ed that the hon. gentleman would 
he awfully responsible, if by his vote he 
pt evented iuquiiv; in which case he 
would have iufiuitcly wore to answer 
foi than those who* brought the matter 
toiwaid. It was remarkable that the 
non. ceutlemau, as well as some of the 
di lectors, who meant like him to vote 
against inquiiy had in effect spoken for 
it, and proved how necessary it was. 
One hou. director near him (Mr. Bo- 
s&uquct) had shown upon the most con- 
\ hieing grounds, that inquiry was im- 
peratively nccessaiy. Another hon. di- 
rector, who spoke aftei wards, had 
throughout the whole of his speech ai- 
raisned the institution, and had point 
l, Mtik, eunti.id'Cted and refuted the hou. 
e\-direetoi, Air. to ant, who had ap- 
pealed to him a* liai mg been chairman 
at the time, with respect to the oiiginal 
p'viu of the institution having been that 
of aseinituiy and not of a mme’sityor 
ct dlege. Indeed, be (Mr. Jackson) was 
at a loss to imagine how the hon. direc- 
tor’s colleagues could avoid supporting 
him in tho&e measures, which he so lau- 
dably pointed out for the reformation of 
the college ; let them adopt the sugges- 
tions of that lion, director, and bring 
back the institution to its oiiginal sim- 
plicity of plan ; let those evils which had 
hi'i'ti so feelingly oh" erred upon be ac- 
knowledged and corrected, aud he would 
forego for the present that inquiry which 
the formidable phalanx of learned pro- 
h>^or$ had set thumclves in Mich 
an ay against; but while the college 
continued upon its pie sent plan, \va« it 
too much to ask that its infirmities 
should be considered ? One hon. direc- 
tor had justly rental ked upon the ab- 
suidity of it law 4 *. Anothci had ad- 
mitted that the whole history of the 
college had been one of misfortune, 
and another had acknowledged that ten, 
eleven, twenty, and even thirty-three 
students had been declared guilty at a 
time in their different insurrections! — 
M as it then to be lepeated too much, 
under such admissions to ask for in- 
quiry, and to ascertain, whether there 
were not something radically wiong in 
this ill-fated institution, and whether 
out of the causes of its misfoi trine did 
not arise fiom a chcumstante which 
Mr. Malrbus had incidentally touched 
upon, namely the attempt against all 
experience and knowledge of human 
nature, suddenly to change bo^s of six- 
teen into men of twenty ? 

It was therefore that he asked the 
court of dilectors to look at the moral 
and political consequences of this esta- 
blishment and its law ; and he conjured 
them by every regard which they had 
for the interests of the Company, to 


consider these points maturely, and an- 
swer them fairly. 

His third proposition, for recommend- 
ing the directors to consider whether a 
school of an higher order might not be 
prefeiable to a college, was to draw their 
attention to au establishment, if any 
public establishment were now thought 
necessary, more suited to the years of 
the pupils. When lie talked of con- 
trol, he by no means meafit that the 
discipline of the rod should be applied to 
the students ; it was not he that suggest- 
ed this sort of treatment, and he was 
surprised that any obsei ration of his 
should have been tortured for the pur- 
pose of imputing to him so unworthy a 
purpose. No man of libeial or gentle- 
manly ft cling could propose that these 
youths of sixteen or seventeen, were to 
be treated like children and wliipt into 
behaviour. It was not himself nor his 
honorable friends about him ; but it 
was those who could so lower them- 
selves as to assert it, who were disgraced 
by the suggestion. 

He had moved the fourth reduction, 
because he wished to have the opinion 
of the court of directors decidedly on 
the question of compelling parents to 
send their children to this college. In 
vain might they attempt, to postpone it ; 
the proprietors would never rest until it 
was decided. Many highly respectable 
person* had thimvn out hints of their 
intention lo bring it forward. If they 
did not, lie hoped that a sen*e of the 
Company’s own diameter would induce 
the directors to do it. It had been truly 
said, that it seemed to be the object of 
the court of directors, to change the 
"hole oidcr of the service ; an observa- 
tion which induced his hon. friend (Air. 
Kimiaird) to take up the idea of the 
students being but half Englishmen : 
and certainly it seemed to him (Mr. 
Jackson) that the present plan was to 
make them Indians before their time. 
He (Mr. Jackson) would have them 
brought up in a manner suitable to the 
important functions which they were 
likely to be called on to discharge, by 
intercourse with their seniors, and some 
mixture in society, and let their minds 
be matured and ripened into manly sen- 
timents by manly association before they 
were launched upon the theatre of the 
"Olid. / If Mr, Stirling with his abilities, 
at the age of twenty- two, was fit to be a 
judge and a magistrate, such an instance 
must be rare. He (Mr. Jackson), had 
only to say, that it behoved the court of 
cli lectors to guard against the mischiefs 
into which they were likely to fall, by 
this rage for appointing very young men, 
just escaped from their tutors, to sit as 
arbiters on millions of their Asiatic sub- 
jects. He (Mr. Jackson) knew what it 
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was to be a judge stud magistrate* and ready, and most happily suitable, lor 
had felt how awful and solemn was the the reception of the Company’s miiituiv 
duty of deciding upon the liberty, cha- students. Let it not he said, howevei, 
racter, and peace, of his fellow creature*, that because lie argued that the youths 
A trust such as this was too sacred, to intended for the civil service, ought not 
be placed in the bands of unfledged to associate exclusively with each other 
youths, however high theii attainments according to the present system, that, 
might he, in the estimation of those by therefore, he wished the milifaiy Mn- 
whom they were appointed. No man dents should be brought up sepnafely, 
was fit for the judgment seat, who had and according to paiental di>rretioii. 
not to a ceitain degree, a knowledge of No inference of that kind could be 
the world, which the present system ah- drawn from the reasoning which he had 
sulutely precluded. Air. Jackson urged used. The circumstances and situation 
the necessity, therefore, of establishing of the military students wore quite diffe- 
some standard by which the capacity and rent from those of the civil set vice ; the 
accomplishments of the civil seivants of course of the r education was dilfeicnt ; 
the Company should be estimated. He the age at which they went to the college 
iutreated the const of director to turn was different, and in military exercise 
their attention to this most important they mu«t necessaiily act together. The 
point, and consider whether it would not hon. ex-director had asked him, how 
be expedient to leave the education of the the qualifications of young men could 
young men to the care of their parents, be ascertained by a test or standard ? 
who themselves could prepare them for He answered that the hon. ex-director 
the world, provided a literary standard had only to turn his eyes to Addiscombe, 
should be fixt as he had suggested. This and see that principle successfully carried 

brought him to the question of a test, into effect. There was an examining 

to which so much difficulty had been im- professor anpointed, upon whose jurtg- 
puted by those who forgot that the Com- ment the merits and the destination «>£ 
pany’s service was, in many respects the young men were decided : — at Adr’b- 
governed by tests, the efficacy of which combe, the principal or head master 

had been demonstrated by the most unc- 'was Doctor Andrew, a man of dLtin- 

quivocal evidence; hut he would gi\c cuishcd learning and abilities. The ma- 

the court oue high authoiiry for shewing thematical examiner was Colonel Minfin 1 , 
why a test as to attainments would be a gentleman eminently qualified for the 
an expedient measure, and that authority dLchaigc of such a duty; and when 
was Mr. Alaltlius himself, who said that this respectable officer visited them, he 
if the college was not to be continued, went thiough the examination of the 
he would rather that the young men students in a manner highly beneficial to 
should be sent to some public school until the institution. Young men knowing 
the age of seventeen, and then that they that they must he prepared for «uch an 
should undergo a strict examination in ordeal, felt a stimulus to qtiulin them- 
their classical learning, and all other selves for that purpose. Ik. \ndiew 
necessary branches of useful and polite did not content hiuw’lf with form i! cud 
literature. A part of Air. Malthus’s periodical lectures, hut he gave up a'niiM 
pamphlet went directly to shew the effi- the whole of his time with a degree of 

cacy of such a test. spirit and earnest that did hom e 

As to his last point, it appeared to him to himself as well as to the .seminar;., 

to be one highly deceiving the considera- and thus with the able assistance of 

tion of the Company in its present cii- Colonel Mudge, the examining piofe?-»or, 

cumstdures. Namely, that if the com t the Company found mciv thing they 

Of directors should be of opinion, after could desire in their pupil*, whose pio- 

due inquiry, that the present system of gression and accomplishments had excited 

educating their servants might he ex- and deserved admiration. ILxc then 

changed for a better one ; whether in was an example for the diieitoi> to 

that case an .opportunity did not pre- pursue with i expect to theii cLil seivants. 

sent itself of effecting an immediate sav- They had a practical model before them 
ing of about twenty thousand pounds 1o imitate, and he was persuaded if a 
per annum? The military school at Ad- ttst weie adopted for their civil scr- 
tliscombe, Mr. Jackson observed, was vant% it would as fully answer the 
about to be enlarged and repaired, at an put pose. The hon. ex-direct 01 , Mr. 
expense of at least 20,000, to adopt it Giant, had said, “ This may be all veiy 
for the purposes intended. Should they, well, but one examination will not do/’ 
then, be of opinion, that the parents and Who had talked of one examination? 
friends of the students ought to have If ten or twenty were necessary they 
the conti ol of their education, the should be gone through ; but let them 
100, 000 which had been laid out upon be examined upon tlie same principle .is 
Haileybury College would not be thrown at Addiscombe, and the effect would be 
away ; as there would th$u be a place the same. 
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This (Mr. Jacksnn obseived) brought 
him to the concluding consideration, 
namely had he, or had he not, made 
out a fair and honest ground lor mquny 
into the state of their college ? It had 
been said by his opponents, that he had 
made out no substantial case ; that he 
had, in fact, shown nothing upon which 
the court could entertain the proposition 
fox inquiry. He put it to gentlemen 
whether they seriously meant to say, 
that lie had made out noca-c? What! 
five general insmrections acknowledged 
by his lion, and learned friend, Mr. 
Impey — detailed by Mr. Maltlius — ad- 
mitted by the hon. ex- director — and de- 
plored by every man in the court, and 
no case l ! ! The last ot these insur- 
rections being of a natuie so formidable, 
that it was necessaiy to call in the in- 
teference of the police and of the magis- 
tracy ; on that occasion, he understood 
there had been no less than from forty to 
fifty constables sent to the college fioni 
the town and neighbourhood of Hert- 
foid! An hon friend of his (Mr. 
Lowndes), who bad visited the college, 
was shewn the spot where the students 
had torn down the staiica^e and forced 
out the iron bais ; and also the place 
where the shot which had been fired at 
the piofessors, had perforated ! He 
could not but admire the coinage, which, 
knowing cf these cncum^tances, could 
say there w*as no case I He would, how- 
ever, lead some of the directois’ own 
pioceedings in confirmation of that ca-e, 
which, he insisted, had ahead y been 
nude out sufficiently to satisfy the most 
sceptical mind ; it happened, he had al- 
most said providentially, but certainly 
most fortunately for his side of the 
question, that the court had got pos- 
session of two or tin ee documents, con- 
firming the whole of Jus statements. 
AVas it not insulting the court, to In.' 
told, that no case had been made out, 
by those veiy persons who had bien the 
means of keeping back tbe paper*, which 
they mast know would have established 
the case m the first instance ? With what 
face could they charge the am hois of 
the present motion, with preferiing un- 
founded accusations, when they them- 
selves withheld the evidence upon which 
tho'C accusations could be sustained? 
TI‘<’) had, however, betrayed themselves 
into some cxtiaoi dinary admissions, 
am! had, accidentally, let out the most 
decisive pi not of those charges which 
they had affected to denv. It had hap- 
pened in the com s C of this discussion, 
to suit the purposes of the other side 
to refei to ceitam of the withheld pa- 
pers ; this, of couise, immediately com- 
municated to the piopiictors a* more 
general right of reference, a ciicum- 
stance they were not aware of 5 the cou- 


s equeufe of which had been the disco- 
very of two public ad di esses to the stu- 
dent'!, which absolutely and literally 
confiimed all that had been said on Ins 
side of the court. 

Before, however, he read those papers, 
be would beg leave to call to their recol- 
lection the manner in which himself, 
and his hon. friend, had been treated 
with regard to their statement of facts 
respecting the college. HiS hon. and 
learned fiiend, Mr. R. Giant, had ex- 
elaoned in great sublimity of style, “ If 
you think the facts stated erroneous, re- 
tract them : if you believe Them, have 
the justice to prove them : the college 
has that right, which, according to the 
rules of law and eternal justice, belong* 
to all men, either to he proved guilty or 
to be acquitted if innocent.” His hon. 
and learned friend, Mr. Impey, had 
Termed their whole statement “ a fabu- 
lous history, ” a series of calumnious ini?- 
lepreseiitathtns, which «tood falsified, and 
“ complete ly contradicted by the hon. 
ex-diiector •” while the lion ex-director 
himself, Mr. Grant, had in teims of un- 
sparing censure, charged his (Mr. ImpeyS) 
speech, as “ one tissue of misrepresen- 
tation,” and after having applauded the 
conduct of the preceding court, for refus- 
ing all the papers, had boldly challenged 
them to a pi oof of facts. It might be 
renumbered that the hon. ex -director, 
w..s particularly seveie on his hon. friend. 
Mi. Hume, for having said in a foimev 
debate, according to a newspaper quoted 
by the hon. director, that these young 
gentlemen had, by their insurrectionary 
movements, 4 ‘ disgiaced the Company, 
the college, and then country.” — Who 
that lctolkcted these sayings would hear 
without suipiise, this veiy functional y, 
the hon. ex di lector, when he was clian- 
man, deploiing the lamentable facts in 
question, and that in the very terms for 
the use ot which he had reviled his lion, 
friend, almost beyond the license of de- 
bate? In one of these discovered papers, 
as he might call them, was found an offi- 
cial report of -an address from the then 
chairman, Oluules Grant, Esq. to the 
college, in December, 1815, from which 
he would read a short extract, it was in 
the third person, and as follows — “ he 
then proceeded to touch, but as he said, 
with very different feelings, on another 
topic, one on which he rather wished to 
express his regret, than to dwell at that 
time with any severity. Heie the hon. 
chairman adverted to those unhappy stu- 
dent') who had, as he remarked, exclud- 
ed themselves from the benefit of the 
institution, by outrages , not only un» 
gentlemanly, and unprovoked, but un- 
manly and unworthy of the British cha- 
racter 

u They had brought disgrace on them- 
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selves , and their conju’ctfon*, and dis- 
credit on college .” 

Mr. Jackson said, that, after this, he 
thought it wou'd requite some nerve for 
the hon. ex-director to vote for the 
pi evious question, on the ground of no 
c.ne toi inquiry having been made out. 

But was this a solitary iustance of their 
own admission? So far flora it, he 
Thought that, instead of arraigning his 
speech, as “ a tissue of misiepreseutu- 
tiori,” the lion, director would have 
.'li own more tiulh and candour, if he 
had admftcd the history of the college 
to have been ** one tissue ol insurrec- 
tions,** for such it would appear to have 
been upon the authority ot another ot 
their functional its, according to the offi- 
cial statement of an address delivered by 
Mr. Edward Pairy, to the college in 1812, 
upon its repot ts of the 27th December 
1811, and the 3d June 1812, which ran 
5n the following terms. “ He commenc- 
ed by observing, that in the absence of 
the hon. chairman and deputy, who weie 
prevented fiom attending on this occa- 
sion by very important business, it fell 
to his lot to address them ; he expressed 
his concern at ste.ng.to many vacant scots 
before him [their late occupants having 
been expelled}; lamenting in ie-ling f« rms, 
the enures by which they weie occasioned, 
he succeS'tuily combated the false no- 
tions of honor entertained by the stu- 
dents, in concealing the names of those 
who had been guilty of the most flagrant 
and unjustifiable outrage*, and whose 
conduct was rendered worse by endea- 
vouring to mvohc those who otherwise 
were not concerned; no association, he 
obseived, could he consistent with the 
laws of God or man, whose basis is not 
founded in viitue/* 

The^e speeches wet e undoubtedly cre- 
ditable to the hon. diieclor, who had 
delivered them ; but, he submitted, it was 
not for the same persons to question 
the existence of tho»e tacts, which they 
had thus ."o ieeiimdy deplored. If fur- 
ther pi oof were wanted of the licem.ous 
and iuMiboulnmte conduct ot the "in- 
dents, and of the injustice of the hou. 
ex-director, in impeat hing the integrity 
and veracity of the statements which 
had been made, it would be found in 
the official repot ts of the college council 
themselves. In their repo 1 1 of the 18th 
December 1815, they intimate that had 
the then term dosed on the 5th of No- 
vember, instead of the usual period, 
about six weeks later, they could for 
once have reported a quiet term ; their 
language upon the occasion pretty well 
shewed, the sort of terms which had 
preceded that in question. They say, 

with regard to the former, meaning 
the point of dhupliue, if the term had 


closed on the 5 th of November last, the 
council would have been justified in pre- 
senting to tue committee a very favour- 
able lepoit. Never had theie been so 
little of that childish spirit and disorder 
winch had so oft< n been found the fore- 
runner of set ious disturbances ; the prac- 
tice of a hoot ms: and driving had been 
vigilantly checked, clandestine excursions 
to London had been so carefully watched, 
that scarcely a single instance can hare 
escaped detection and punishment — there 
had been little or no complaint of riotous 
conduct in the neighbourhood — drinking 
at inns, or similar i? regularities, at the 
same time it had been the study of the 
authorities to administer the discipline 
without causing irrit ition, and the ab- 
sence of all personal insult to any one 
of them during the late scenes, may 
prove that their endeavours were not 
unsuccessful.” Now, lie would ask, 
had there been a single charge against 
the college which was not more than 
admitted in these ltpoits, by the two 
linn, ditectors, and hv the college coun- 
cil, and in terms Much more approach- 
ing to “ unmamieml inactive and 
abuse,” than any thing which he had 
lieaid fiom any other quarter? If was a 
powerful moiiysyllable; even this account 
was nil that the college council could 
have given. “ If the term had closed 
on the 5th November,” but after the 5th 
Novembei came that most dar.ug of all 
then insurrections, when the staii rases 
were pulled down, professois fired at, 
servants wounded, a possee of consta- 
bles called in, and the magisrracy ap- 
pealed to, as had been formerly stated. 

Why then, with what pretensions to 
justice and candour would any man re- 
prove his honoi able friend (Mr Hume), 
for saying that these young men had dis- 
graced the British character, or their 
own — when his gn at repi over, the hon. 
ex-director himself, who then arted as 
the ehaiiman, could not help in the in- 
dignant language which had ju^t been 
read, acknowledging the lamentable state, 
anil the inau^p.cimes appearance which 
the college pi evented ? Was it possible 
for any intelligent person that knew 
that hi> (Mr. Jacksou’st pioposition was 
only for olio inquiry, to doubt that he 
had laid before the court fair and sub- 
stantial grounds for it ? No man, as he 
thought, of an independent mind, could 
hesitate for a moment, under such cir- 
cumstances, in giving his assent to a se- 
rious and general investigation of the 
causes of their disappointment, respect- 
ing the college ; the whole history of 
which had been so sedulously kept from 
the knowledge of the pioprietors; the 
directors had thought proper to report 
annuallj that all was well, though it now 
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t unit’d out that from the year 1?>03 m 
1809, there had not been an interval of 
any length, fiee from these disgraceful 
and violent proceedings. 

As to the literary character of the 
Institution, it had been boldly said, on 
the other side, that nothing could he 
more satisfactory, and that the litera- 
ture of the college had been almost 
every thing that could be wished. Now 
to his judgmeut nothing could be more 
unsatisfactory or humiliating than the 
last college report, which comprised the 
minutes of the college of December 1815 
and May 1816, the former begging that 
those writers, whose terms were finish- 
ed, might not be refused proceeding to 
India, on account of their not being 
able to pass their examination in the 
oriental languages the test of which 
was by a rule of this college, made as 
humble as possible ; while the latter of 
those papers unfolded a lamentable de- 
gree of retiogtesfion in European litera- 
ture, assigning a& the reason, that those 
important personages, the students, had 
not appreciated European literature to 
highly as they formerly did ; but offering 
as a consolation to the pioprietors, to 
whom the institution had then cost 
j£200,000, “ that the instances had been 
very rare of an abandonment of all lite- 
rary application." What now became of 
the hou. ex-diicctoi’s labourite term «.t 
t( appiopriate education,*’ such as no 
existing establishment in Great Britain, 
whether college, <-cminaiy, or school, 
afforded ! As some apology lbr this awk- 
ward story of the oriental test, the' lion, 
ex-director (Mr. Grant', hod contended 
that it never was in the contemplation of 
the fouudeis of this plan, that ti c Orien- 
tal language should be a material lea I me 
of education in this college. and vet it 
was very extianrdiiiary that in the repot r 
©f the tear 1805, delivered by the college 
committee, the same hoc. gentleman who 
was one of that committee, and the 
presumed framer of the report, had 
pointed out the immense advantage which 
the French service had derived from 
their servants and officers possessing a 
knowledge of the Oriental languages ; 
observing, that it was well-known that 
there were men at Paris, who could con- 
verse fluently in the Persian and the 
other languages 0 f the East. The lion, 
cx-diiectiir then proceeding in this his 
repoit, to invite the Company to imitate 
the exam pie of the French, which gave 
them such facilities in transactions with 
the Oriental world, and fuither contend- 
ing that even their China writers should 
fee thus Orientally accomplished ! Now he 
(Mr. Jackson) would give the lion, ex- 
director every thing he desk ed. He would 
suppose, as t#e bon. ex-director had 
iaid at the last court, that the Oriental 


languages weie merely an incidental and 
not an essential object ; but if that were 
so, he would a x k upon what pretence 
did the hon. ex- d hector join the other 
day in fixing the Company with an addi- 
tional Oriental professor , at an expense 
of £500 per annum, for the purpose of 
more effectually teaching that language 
which was now said to be non-essential ? 
Conceding, however, to the hon- ex-di- 
rector, that the Oriental languages were 
non-essential, the court had a right to 
presume that everything i elating to Eu- 
ropean literature must he imperfection 1 
The court had heard what was the pro- 
gress of the students in that respect. 
The report of the ill-success of European 
literature was but nine months old ■ and 
after perusing that, could any man who 
read Mr. Malthas'* ingenuous acknow- 
ledgement, doubt that any of the public 
utiiveiaities or highei seminaries of thi’s 
coi.ntiy, weie capable of impairing as 
good an education as any that could be 
gheu at this anomalous institution? 
V> ould any man say, after such evidence 
as thH, that the liteiary character of 
t he college was such as could bear the 
tc*r of impaitial inquiry ? It was hardly 
necessai y lbr hun to trouble the court 
with leading the speech of the present 
chairman, which followed this singular 
repoit, it had evidently been composed 
pieviouslv to his .sating off for Hertford, 
in the expectation of a \ en different ac- 
count i.om the toikac lot.neil ; cou- 
►oqueiul;., i* hyperbolical compliments 
lead a> the most biting ‘-arcuMiis 1 It 
was, howevei, a gtneious blunder, and 
jnoceeded fiom a man with too kind a 
heart to have meant oiheiwisc than n- - 
pivtfully to the piofes.sois and affection - 
ately to the hoys. Happily , aftei all the 
resistance which had been made to Ins 
lion friends (Mr. Hume’s! demand.** for 
pa|iei“s and information, the comt had 
at last come at the real facts or the case ; 
these three papers were uow before them 
as public documents ; and, the court so 
possessing them, he would say boldly, 
that the directors “ must tear the seal 
from oft' the bond," befoie they could 
say, that he had not made out a case of 
non -proficiency in liteiary attainments, 
with a most lamentable want of moral 
discipline ! Indeed, the hon. ex- director’s 
speech, as well as that of his hon. re- 
lative, had consisted almost wholly of 
what their virtuous minds meant, that 
the college should have been what it 
might, and what they admitted it ought 
to have been; bur, as to what it really 
had been, all was, in the first instance, 
concealment and suppie-tsion of papers, 
and now an acknowledged dread of inquiry. 
Not onemeagre official European document 
had been produced affirmative of the cha- 
racter of the college; on the contrary, 
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ln?en the fashion of the debate, he must 
be peimitted to observe, that his two bon* 


the hon. ex-diieetoi d, Iti his de-pair, 
Hivoked testimonials from fndh, and 
quoted a dispatch of sevei il y callback 
from Lord Minto, the amount of which, 
was that the youths from Hertford col- 
lege lmd turned out web-behaved lad- ; 
but all the Ash tie acc mat 5 ?, and cvh n a- 
tlon* oi liteiary proficiency, had been 
overturned, mid jU'Ly and succe^bdly 
ridiculed by li i> hon. and acute friend 
(Mi. Hume', who never contented him- 
self with the surface of things, but, 
whose industry and research had got at 
some of the most recent accounts, from 
which it appeared, even from the mouth 
of the governor- general, and amidst an 
effort to speak in flahenng tarns of a 
known favmni'e institution, that the 
Asiatic account va*, with a very few 
brilliant exception 1 ', if possible, more 
mort’fving than their own professois re- 
po} t. 

He would not (Mr. Jackson said) 
longer detain the court ; all that he was 
anxious for was, to convince them that 
he had laid fair and honest grounds for 
calling for the opinion of their di lectors 
on a business of so much inipoitauce, as 
the virtuous and enlightened education of 
the youtt s destined to a.lmini'.tcr the go- 
vernment of India. He could not argue 
against power, or help number-’ being 
brought dowu against him ; no p< r«on 
knew better than the hon. ex-dnettor 
the affect of keeping off a division till six 
o’clock in the afternoon, but he could de- 
feud himself against thecliaige of having 
been unjust, or of having brought for- 
ward charges before the public which he 
could not make out. No mau could 
aiiMVtT torthe success or the acceptation 
ot his endea vouts, but his conscience told 
him, that he was in some degree entitled 
to the support and approbation of every 
lionoiahlc and candid mind. 

He could not sit down (Mr. Jackson 
said) without doingjustice to the dextei ity 
with which the machinery of opposition 
had been conducted on the present outt- 
■fciou ; he had thought for a long time 
that his hon. and learned fiSend (Mr. U. 
Chant) had setiously meant to go with 
him every inch ot the way, for an in- 
quiry ; his learned fi iend had, hi tei ms of 
peculiar solemnity, challenged, invoked, 
adjured, investigation, “ at any Line, m 
anyplace, and before any tiibuiul;" be 
had even claimed this as the light of the 
college, “ according to the rules of law, 
and eternal justice belonging to all men’” 
Wh. t theu was bis surprise at finding Ids 
hon. and learned friend acting in .-strict 
conjunction with his other learned friend 
(Mr. Impey , who had but too success- 
fully, iu the first instance, argued against 
the production ot evidence ; and now 
argued that no evidence had been pro- 
iluctfH As anecdotes seemed to Irne 


and learned fnends reminded him of a 
story of two gentlemen who were much 
in the habit of visiting torn tier; who 
'vtc used previously to determine upon 
wluittop.es they wood introduce, and -o 
their iesp'-ct,ve parts in the convol- 
ution ; that, however violently thej might 
seem to disagree, to de^ishely lefute each 
other, it was still wit 1 ’ the mutual under- 
standing, that both should succeed, be- 
cause both were to shine I Thu-, while 
one of his learned friends, loudly de- 
manded inquiry, which could not be ct too 
solemn, too deliberate, too judicial, too 
extensive,” and for which he waited with 
“ almost breathless impatience,” an in- 
quiiy, which he saw “ could not stop 
till it reached the bar of the legislature.'* 
His learned ally was to contend, that the 
whole affair was trivial, that, since the 
profes>or.s had obtained the additional 
aiithoiity wh’ch they had contended for, 
and ousted that of the directors, all had 
been calm and gone on well ; that inquiry 
would be worse than a waste of time, 
and that, therefore, he should move “ the 
previous question , as the only mode of 
extinguishing it t — Now it happened, un- 
fortunately for his learned triend (Mr. 
Impey), that he, who had so courteously 
and cooly treated the other side, as the 
nairators of “a fabulous history, the 
whole of which had been falsified by the 
declarations of an hen. ex-director,” had 
shewn himself, no doubt from his other 
avocations having prevented h m from 
giving much attention to the subject, 
most woefully uninformed as to one Of 
the main historical facts of the case. He 
had stated repeatedly, distinctly and con- 
fidently, that the college statutes, which 
took away the authority from the directors, 
and gave the exclusive right of expulsion 
to the professors, had cmed all the in- 
sun ect ionary evils ; that, from that pe- 
liod, all had been satisfaction and repose, 
and that it would he even mischievous to 
disturb, by needless inquiries, that se- 
renity which had pi trailed in the college 
since the introduction of the laws in ques- 
tion ; whereas, should his learned triend ’$ 
leisuc admit of his leading even thosfe 
papeis which were acc**" hie to the pro- 
piic'ors, lu* would find, that, with all his 
oiiM'hititmal aversion to “ bibulous his- 
ton,” he had him mroTably out in his 
ihioiM'logj ; and, that the most fearful of 
the not-,, the njo't daring of the insur- 
rections had taken place consider nbhj 
subsequent to the enactment of those laws 
which thus dceiadcd the diiectnr*. A 
of that code had been assigned, by 
the professors themscHe', u> among the 
causes of insurrection , from w hat had 
been tet med a> to tb-' smew's (L , 
notions of honour,” W, «\h < >>, - f,. *. 
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aro^e fiom tfecir hatred and abhorrence of 
thepiinciple which compiled them either 
to criminate themselves, oi seek their 
■safety by the crimination of each other. 

Now, how was his plain and simple 
proposition for inquiry about to be met ? 
— By the pievious question !— -On what 
ground? — Because it was said, that in- 
quiry and accusation weie syuonimous ! 
Humiliating confession ! — But, if his mo- 
tion were really accusatory, how ought 
accusation to he met ? by trial, or by 
flight ? — Innocence would natuially court 
discussion ; it would insist upou a dis- 
passionate appeal, by way of ballot, to 
the absent propiietois; to th; hundieds 
who had left, or who Could not attend 
the court, but who weie now in posses- 
sion of facts to euahle them to judge of 
the fitness of fuithei investigation. On 
the other hand, what could be more sig- 
nificant of a bad cause than the takiug 
advantage of a -lendei majority at a late 
hour in the day, when the court was 
worn down, to slmn the impaitial ordeal 
of a ballot. — His learned fiiend (Mr. 
Impey) had argued from first to last, as 
if this were solely a question of accusa- 
tion ; he (Mr. Jackson) would admit, 
that there was something like accusation 
of the college in its aggregate foim, but 
he disclaimed the idea of individual at- 
tack ; fee repeated, that he held the pro- 
fessors in the highest reverence and res- 
pect, and the proposition which he had 
suggested, with respect to accepting of 
their future assistance, was declaiatoiv 
of his confidence in them ; his wish and 
aim, throughout the discussion, lrnl been, 
to take up the abstiaet question, whether 
the college had, or had not ausweied its 
purpose, or was likely so to do? — He, 
however, fully admitted, that the college 
stood accused ! theie were then in court 
two ruthless impeach era of the whole es- 
tablishment ; persons who were at or.ee 
its accuser^, its condeniuators, and i *n 
executionei s ! He meant the mover and 
tlie seconder of the pievious question ’ 
What l after so many taunting challerge" 
to meet upon facts, was this the issue of 
so much boasting ? this poor expedient • 
this wretched manoeuvre ! to stop in- 
quiry, and stifle investigation ! He would, 
he must put it to the experience, and to 
the candour of thehon. ex-director (Mr. 
Grant, sen.), whether he had ever known 
a question like the present, in which the 
constituent a*ked for the aid and advice 
of the constituted, met in a manner so 
nnvvoithy thechaiacterandthe dignity of 
the East-India Company ? That lion, geu- 
tlemau was well aware, that at that late 
hour of the day no question could be 
said to be fairly submitted to the sober 
and candid judgment of the proprietors 
that was not referred to them by way of 
ballot ? Why then did he thus e\eit him- 


self to pi event that appeal ? He must 
know in his conscience, that a majority 
obtained merely by tlit influence which 
the d» lectors were known to ha* v in that 
court, in which tlu-y could, .o it were, 
command a certain numbei of vote-, was 
no ci edit to, no triumph to the Hertford 
institution. The college might have out- 
lived the imputed purpose of the pro- 
pi it tors to pull it down ; it might have 
outlived its own five insurrections ! — It 
might have outlived the report of its own 
pro lessors ! — It might have outlived 
(though that would be difficult), the 
pamphlet of Mr. Malthas! — It might 
have outlived even, the speeches of its 
advocates ! but it, could not long outlive 
iheprerious question! — This ignominious 
flight from inquiry had sealed its fate for 
evei ! (Hear ! Hear 'J and consigned it 
to unlading obloquy, and never dying 
shame ! (Hear ' Hear ). 

The (! fain hum then put the question ; 
and, upon a show ot hands, he deelaied 
the original question to be lost by a ma- 
jority. 

Upon a division being demanded, it 
took place, and the numbers were as 
follows, viz. 

For Cue oiiginal qnes ion .... 40 
Against it 62 

Majority 22 

The Chairman then declared the ques- 
tion to be determined in the negative. 
Upon which, 

Mr. Loir, ales expicssed himself with 
some wai mtli, exhoi ting hi- learned friend 
to pei-'eveie against so feeble a majority, 
assuied of final ninmph, exclaiming, 
with hia usual emphasis of tone, 

“ Marcellas, exiled, more tme glory 
feels, 

“ Than Caesar, with a Senate at his 
heels [” 

The Coiut then adjourned sine die . 


Hast- Lidia House , March 19. 

MANDAMUS PAPERS. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of East-India Stock was this day 
held at the Company’s House, in Leaden- 
hall Street, which was made special, at 
the lequcat of ceitain Propiietors, “for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the Mandamus Papers, as far as the 
same relate to the conduct of the Court 
of Directois, in resisting the Powers ex- 
ercised on that occasion by the Honor- 
able the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, in adjudicating disputed 
pecuniary Claims, and in directing the 
application of the Company's Funds for 
their discharge.** 

The Minutes of the last Court having 
been read— 
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The Chairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) said, 

“ i have to acquaint the court, that 
since it was made special, at the desire of 
certain proprietors, those gentlemen have 
requested, that the consideration of the 
question, relative to the Mandamus Pa- 
pers . , should be postponed to a tutu re day. 
1 wish, theiefore, to apprize those in- 
dividuals who mean to take a part in the 
discussion, that, in conformity with the 
request ot the gentlemen who were anxious 
to bring the question forward, the Court 
of Directors have put off the considera- 
tion of the subject until the 16th of 
April.** 

The clerk then read the letter of Hum- 
phry Howorth, Esq. M. F. and — Holt, 
Esq. addressed to the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman, requesting the present 
court to be made special ; and also a sub- 
sequent letter, from the same parties, de- 
siring that, under all the circumstances, 
the consideration of the Mandamus Pa- 
pers should be postponed to the 16th of 
April. 

The Chairman. “ We have given no- 
tice, in the newspapers, of the contents 
of the latter communication. 1 am very 
sorry we could not give an earlier intima- 
tiou to the proprietors ; but we could not 
help ourselves, having received the com- 
munication so late, that we were prevent- 
ed from having it published before this 
morning.” 

The consideration of the Mandamus 
Papers was then adjourned to the 16th 
of April. 

FREE TRADE OF INDIA. 

Mr. Weeding rose to observe, that he 
hoped he should be permitted, before the 
whole proceedings of the day were over, 
to draw the attention of the court for a 
few moments to a subject that was 
nearly connected with the vital interests 
of the Company. One of his majesty’s 
ministers had recently introduced a bill 
into the House of Commons, for the pur- 
pose of extending the free trade of India 
to the ports of Malta and Gibraltar. — 
Without canvassing the policy of this 
measure, — whether it were questionable 
or otherwise, in a national point of view, 
or whether the end proposed might not 
be attained by other and better means, 
which it was not then for the proprietors 
to discuss — he felt it to be his duty to 
press on the hon. chairman, and the court 
of directors, the necessity of laying be- 
fore his majesty's ministers the fairness 
and justice of removing the transit duties 
now payable on the piece goods of India 
and China. Those duties operated strong- 
ly in favour of the foreign trader, and 
enabled him to undersell the British mer- 
chant in the foreign market. The policy 
of the bill in question was of such a na- 
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ture as evidently called for the removal of 
the trausit duties ; and as ministers had 
already, he supposed, submitted the bill 
to the court or directors, lie wished to 
a*<k, whether the present was not a proper 
opportunity for endeavouring to proem e a 
repeal of duties which were so decidedly 
hostile to the interests of the Company ? 

The Chairman. “ 1 jmd beg to state, 
that we consider ourselves indebted to the 
hon. proprietor for the suggestions with 
which he has favoured the court. We 
have been this morning discussing the bill ; 
and the same remarks, which the hon. 
proprietor has offered, were made by se- 
veral gentlemen in the direction. The 
court of directors have this particular 
point immediately in view, with the in- 
tention of getting such remedies applied 
as the occasion seems to call for. — (Hear ! 
hear !) 

Mr. Loirndes thought it was particu- 
larly imperative to attend to this claim 
the present moment. The icception with 
which the British ambassador to China 
had met, had struck a damp over the 
commercial part of this country, which 
the most effectual means ought to be 
taken to dissipate. — When he considered 
the deficiency in the tea-duty, during the 
last year, he conceived that ministers 
ought to pause before they had recourse to 
any alteration in the Company’- system, 
that was likely to occasion a still greater 
defalcation. It was necessary that mi- 
nisters should assign some reason for this 
deficiency, even though they themselves 
laughed at it. The reason stated was a 
very weak one ; for it was nonsense to 
tell him, that the poverty of the country 
prevented the people from using the same 
quantity of tea they formerly did — and 
that, therefore, this branch of the re- 
venue had decreased. The habits of the 
lower orders of society were perfectly 
formed on this point; he believed they 
would prefer leaves of any kind, with the 
name of tea, even to inalt liquors. The 
defalcation was owing to something else. 
It was attributable to something abroad ; 
and if that were the case, and these free 
ports were allowed, would it not encou- 
rage the evil to spread still farther. Go- 
vernment, therefore, by pursuing this 
system, would not only break the charter 
or lease of the Company, but they would 
perhaps injure the revenue. He possessed 
some leaseholds of liis own ; and he should 
consider himself as acting very dishonor- 
ably, if he did any thing that tended to 
infringe the articles of the lease. He 
made these observations without meaning 
any disrespect to the present administra- 
tion,— they applied merely to the circum- 
stances of the case, without any reference 
to the party in power. If the statement 
of the hon. proprietor were true, and he 
had no doubt of the fact, it was one of 

Vol. IV. 3 E 
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the poorest attempts to encourage the 
Commerce of the country that he had ever 
heard of. After Pailiament had stated 
how unjust the income tax was, what 
were they about to do ? They were going 
to visit the tunds of the Company with as 
severe a tax, under a diffeient name. ThN 
was a poor shift to bolster up the decayed 
commerce of the coantiy, at the expense 
of chattered rights. Wheu he said the 
decayed commerce of the country, he 
begged to observe, that he did not mean 
a decay aiising from want of enteiptize 
on the part of the British merchant, oi 
from any deterioration in the fahiic of 
the articles mamifactui ed by us, but a 
falling off, naturally attendant on the re- 
turn of peace, England had, lor fifteen 
or sixteen years, the trade of the whole 
world— and, of couise, when hostilities 
ceased, each nation took back that por- 
tion of commetce which belonged to it, 
and the comment: of England dec leaded 
precisely in that latio. If the executive 
body stood firm to their posts on this oc- 
casion ; if they considered, that an ex- 
clusive trade was the pivot on which the 
East -India Company moved ; if they re- 
flected, that, by giving up one inch of 
their rights they endangered them all, 
(and he had too high au opinion of their 
merits and virtues, as directors, to belief 
that they would feel otherwise), then they 
would make a powerful resistance to this 
threatened encroachment. If they sur- 
rendered the point now in question, the 
mischief would not stop theie. If a 
stone were thiowu into a pottd, it created 
circle aftei circle, until the surtace of the 
water was coveted; and, in the same 
way, if the Company consented to this 
proposition for tunning two free ports, 
more and moie would he tequmd ot 
them, until they weie deprived ot all that 
was valuable in "the India tiadc. He would 
not he the advocate of any injustice piac- 
tised by the Company, if it were pointed 
out to him ; but he was bound to say, 
that thjere was no spot on the face of the 
globe better governed than their Indian 
Empire, both for the interests ot the 
people and of the Company. They had a 
right then to letam its government in 
their hands — and he deprecated any pro- 
ject that tended to weaken it. What did 
tho>e persons say, who were so anxious 
for fiee ports ? They asserted, that the 
Company got nothing by the trade to 
India, and yet these weie the very indi- 
viduals who wished to embark in it them- 
selves. Thi* Viewed him that there was 
a snake in the gin-*. Km many yeaispa>t 
a number ot mu chants in this countiy 
looked upon the Company with a jealous 
eye, as a great and powerful body ; and 
they wished to cet into paittieiship with 
them. Although they would not pay any 
part of the expense of the establishment, 


they were anxious to become partners in 
the Company’s business, at the very mo- 
ment they weie exclaiming that it was un- 
profitable. This was a po.-itive incon- 
sistency, and Viewed that they spoke one 
way while they thought another. He 
could assiue the court, that the feelings 
which filled his breast the other day, 
when, after eighteen years connection 
with the Company, lie went up with the 
address to Cat It on- House, were indescri- 
bable. He gave way to those inexpressible 
feelings which aiose from that sort of 
union denominated a family compact . 
He felt tlio'-e pleas in able sensations lor a 
body of honorable men, with whom he 
had been connected for so many years. 
He felt the influence of the word party, 
on tiiat occasion, in its most pleasant 
sense— which was nothing more than a 
strong friendship for a number of indivi- 
duals with whom you have acted during an 
extended period of life. He was one of 
those who acknowledged that species of 
party feeling — and he would, at least, do 
all he could to throw the widow’s mrte 
into that scale of protection which he con- 
ceived to be necessary’ when any of their 
rights were menaced. He did think, in 
coiisequense of the government of the 
country having sent an unfortunate em- 
bassy to China, that the Company’s shop 
there was likely to be spoked ; and, after 
they had done that, it was very hard that 
they should endeavour to deprive the Com- 
pany ot anothei part of theit commerce. 
He should not trouble the court further — 
but he could not avoid making these few 
obsei rations. He considered the rights of 
the Company to be like the movements 
of a watch. This was the pivot on which 
they all tinned — and if they gave it up, 
the movements of the watch would be 
worth nothing. 

Tiie Chairman — “ The fears expressed 
by the hon. proprietor are unfounded. 
The bill, in question, does not permit 
any ship whatever to enter teas. The 
landing of teas is expressly guarded 
against.” 

Mr. Hume said, though this subject 
was not regularly before the court, yet 
he felt so stiongly the observations of the 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Weeding), that he 
wished to say a word or two on it. He 
differed, however, entirely from what 
the hon. proprietor (Mr. Lowndes) had 
first observed, with respect to the ports 
tlmt were about to be thrown open. 
His desire was this, that, as the bill 
wa* now bcfoie the legislature, every 
means -should he takeu to remove those 
difficulties which prevented London from 
becoming a fiee-port. He considered it a 
matter ot very great importance, that 
eveiy principle which enabled the mer- 
chant to trade, by a circuitous route, 
at a greater profit than the Company de« 
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rived, should be abandoned. Everything 
connected with the trade to India outfit 
to be a very serious conddeiation with 
the court of director* — and lie hoped 
their recommendation to the legislature 
would be attended with weight. He 
trusted that evert thing in the form of 
duties and charges, of whatever kind, 
would be removed fioni tiie trade between 
India and England, and, if possible, 
that a veiv great facility should be given 
to it. Before the measure was finally 
discussed, this subject ought to be 
brought before ministers, in order that 
goods might be brought direct from any 
port in India to England — for, if Mich 
duties were suffered to remain, they 
would opei ate as much against the in- 
terests of the public, as of the Company. 
He was aware, that any measure pro- 
posed by the court of directors was laid 
before the proprietors. But he express- 
ed an opinion, on a former occasion, 
when a bill was introduced into parlia- 
ment containing matters connected with 
India, though not originating with the 
Company, that it should be laid before 
the court — and, pet baps, it would be 
right tint the proprietors should be made 
acquainted with the present bill. What 
had occurted that day might justify them 
in doing it — and, perhaps, the observa- 
tions thrown out in that court would 
not be lost on the legislature. He did 
not mean to propose any thing on the 
subject— but he was of opinion, that 
every bill relative to India, should be 
laid before the proprietor, with such 
observations as the court of directors 
might suggest — and the expression of 
their sentiments would not, he hoped, 
Jx* entirely overlooked by the legislature. 

ADDRESS TO PRINCE REGENT. 

The Chairman — “ In pursuance of the 
resolution of the general court, of the 
7tli ultimo, relative to presenting an 
address to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, I have to acquaint the court, 
that the Deputy Chairman and my<elf, 
accompanied by Richard Chichely Plow- 
den, Esq. John Hudleston, Esq. the 
Hou. Hugh Lindsay, David Scott. Esq. 
Alexander Allan, Esq. and William Stan- 
ley Clarke, Esq. also by Randle Jackson, 
Esq. the mover of the address, anti 
several other proprietors, attended by 
the secretary, presented the address to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
at the levee, on the 5th instant, and the 
same was received most graciously.'* 

Mr. /I. Jackson, “ As one of the per- 
sons who was delegated to go up with 
the address, permit me to state the 
great Satisfaction which I feel, and which 
I am sure the proprietors will also feel, 
when they learn the politeness with 


which you, sir, and other directors, 
did us the honor to meet us at this house, 
and to accompany us to St. James’s. 
Nothing could exceed the complaisance 
with which we were treated by your bon. 
coutt on that occasion — but the infinite 
giace and t ondcseetiMon of the illustrious 
pci sonage himself in receiving the ad- 
dress. We were, sir, under an addi- 
tional obligation to the president of the 
hoard of control, who seemed to em- 
brace that opportunity of showing his 
marked respect for the proprietors of 
East-Iudia stock ; and who in the most 
obliging manner, took care that the ad- 
dress should be presented with every 
circumstance of dignity that belonged to 
it. I cannot, sir, (continued Mr. Jack- 
son, addressing the chairman), sit down 
without adding a few words personally 
to yourself. You are now, sir, very 
near the close of your administration, 
and I know, from many circumstances, 
and from various quarters, that I speak 
the general sense of the proprietors, 
when I thank you tor the friendly and 
constitutional attention with which you 
treated us during the twelve months of 
your authority in the chair. — ( Hear ! 
hear .') — When I speak of you as having 
executed your high functions in the most 
correct maimer, I mean not to insinuate 
anything against the hon. gentleman 
who is to succeed you ; I have no reason 
to doubt his conduct in any respect 
whatever. 1 wish merely to express 
the general feeling which your politeness 
and urbanity have created in the minds 
of the proprietors .” — (Hear / hear !) 

Mr. Ha me wished to know whether 
in point of form, the communication 
which had just been made by the chair- 
man, had been entered amongst the pro- 
ceedings of the court. 

The Chairman replied — it certainly had. 

Mr. Hume observed, that his hon, 
and learned friend fMr. II. Jackson) had 
taken that opportunity of making some 
observations to the court on the conduct 
pursued by their hon. chairman, in the 
discharge of Ins important duties and 
he could not forbear from following 
the same course. When lie said that 
the present chairman was the only one 
that had treated him with politeness, 
since he became connected with the 
com t, he should be wanting in gratitude 
if he did not seize e.cry opportunity of 
stating, that on all occasions the most 
marked respect and attention had been 
paid to him both in public and private* 
Whenever he found it necessary to call on 
the chairman on matters relative to the 
business of that court, he had always 
been received in the most cordial man- 
lier. — {Hear! hear!) 

Mr. Lovmjes said, that as the period 
of their hon. chairman’s administration 

3 E 2 
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was about to close, it was proper that 
those who hart observed the politeness 
of his conduct, should bear testimony to 
it. The urbanity - of the hon. gtntlempiTs 
manners had been such, that he hoped 
it would serve as an example to - acced- 
ing chairmen; for he could not help 
declaring that there had bet n some pai * 
tiality in the conduct of othei diieciois, 
when they tilled that high office which 
formed a contrast, when placed in com- 
petition \\ ith the course adopted by the 
gentleman who now filled the chair. 
He should only say, that urbanity of 
manners had a much greater effect on 
society in general, than those gentlemen 
supposed who did not cultivate it. Drop 
after drop would in time wear the hardest 
stone, aud kindness and urbanity of 
manner, whether they were applying to 
the legislature for the renewal of their 
chaiter or for any other purpose, would 
have great influence in obtaining that 
which the Compauy sought. Certainly if 
persons were appointed to be foreign am- 
bassadors on account of the politeness 
of their demeanour, a corresponding at- 
tention to mauners iu those who filled 
high situations in the administration of 
the Company’s affairs ought not to be 
neglected. The life of a celebrated states- 
man (the Earl of Chesterfield) afforded a 
strong proof of what might be effected by 
urbanity of manners. He observed, that 
when he attempted to introduce the new 
style, he was opposed hy a noble lord of 
great abilities; “ perhaps,’* said Lord 
Chesterfield, “ this nobleman understood 
the philosophical part of the business 
better than I did, but iny attention to 
delicacy of manners had a greater effect 
on the house than his lordship’s obser- 
vations.” The hon. gentleman who now 
filled the chair, from a coirect know- 
ledge of human nature, fiom that spe- 
cies of feeling which the French denomi- 
nated “ bon hommie had succeeded in 
procuring the good will of all the pro- 
prietors. No person felt more obliged 
to the hon. chairman than he did, and he 
leiurned him his sincere thanks for his 
candour and impartiality. 

The Chai) man — ■“ I cannot well ex- 
press my feelings on this occasion, and, 
therefore, bad better leave it unattempt- 
ed. It affords me a most pleasing sensa- 
tion to find that my conduct in the 
chair has beeu approved of by t^e great 
body of the proprietors. Yet impressed 
as I am with this honorable testimony of 
their approba cm to myself, I must as- 
sume the liberty of stating, that in my 
opinion, some gentlemen have taken an 
erroneous view of the conduct of my 
predecessors, through mistake or misap- 
prehension ; because I am fully convinced 
friwa. their general manners, their true 
principles, aud their proper feelings, that 


they never intentionally departed from 
the strict line of justice and impartiality. 

EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Mr. Hume — “ 1 beg leave to ask * 
question before the com t separates. You 
are aware, sir, that the public mind is 
in a state of considerable anxiety relative 
to the fate of the embassy to China. 
The object of my question is to learn 
whether any authentic information has 
been received on this subject? If none 
has been received, a statement of that 
fact will set aside the unpleasant lumours 
and alarms which haie been afloat for 
some days past.” 

The Chairman — “ The court of direc- 
tors have not received any information 
from Lord Amherst since his arrival at 
Pekin. They have in fact received no 
account whatever of the embassy, and, 
therefore, they are quite iguorant re- 
specting the reception his lordship met 
with. On this point w'e are totally in 
the dark, having received no letter or 
information of any kind whatever rela- 
tive to his lordship’s arrival.” — The court 
then adjourned. 

We are requested to insert the following 
correction of the report of debate on the 
college at Haileybury. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir, — Observing in the report of the 
debate at the East India House respecting 
the college at Haileybury in the Asiatic 
Journal for the present month, a mis- 
statement imputed to me, though the 
name be wrongly spelt u Weedon” in- 
stead of tf Weeding,” I have to beg the 
favour of you to correct it in the Journal 
for the ensuing month. It occurs during 
the speech of Mr. Pattison. That gentle- 
man having mentioned, that the directors 
had not relinquished the power of dismis- 
sing the professors of the college, 1 ven- 
tured to set him right by stating, that 
** no professor could be removed without 
the sanction of the Bishop of Londou ; 
that it was so ordered by the statutes of 
the college.” Your report supposes me 
to say “ without the sanction of the 
Board of Control a statement widely 
differing, not from my observation merely, 
but from the truth. I appeal to the sta- 
tutes of the college for the verity of this 
assertion. The control of the Board of 
Commissioners for the affairs of, India 
over the removal of professors of the col- 
lege, had such been the regulation, would 
in my opinion have been salutary and 
just. But that board, as well as the court 
of directors, relinquished this power/and 
made it to devolve on the bishop of Lon- 
don, who was appointed visitor* Why a 
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dignitary of the church should have been 
invested with that authority, or be the 
visitor of such an institution l knew not, 
and have yet to learn. If the college had 
been ordained for clerical objects, or the 
interests of religion, or if the church had 
been more particulaily concerned therein, 
the reason would have been obvious, but 
in a school of learning, avowedly institut- 
ed to qualify for important political pur- 
poses, to appoint a bishop the visitor and 
controling power appears to me to be an 
utter mistake and inconsistency. The 
Chairman of the court of directors or the 
chief Commissioner for the affairs of In- 
dia, should in my humble opinion have 
been the visitor of the college. This 
would have been more consonant with the 
nature of its establishment ; more in uni- 
son with its views and interests. 


This, Sir, was one among rlie many er • 
rors of detail respecting the college, to 
correct which I voted for the inquiry: not 
to dissolve but to uphold the institution ; 
to clear it of those imperfections, which 
deformed its beauty, and might cripple 
its strength. 

In this argument, however, I am di- 
gressing from the object of my letter, 
which is to correct the misstatement before 
alluded to. It is but justice to add my opi- 
nion, that your report of the debates at 
the East-India House is in general most 
faithful and accurate. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thomas Weeding. 

Guildford Street , 

Sept. 9, 1817. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Sir, — I Mindful insertion in the Asiatic 
Journal an account ot the dimensions of 
the great gun at Agra,* ns it is an object 
of universal admiration, and has not yet 
been noticed in your work. 

I am, Sit, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
HOlh Sept. 1817. W. K. 

Inches. 

Diameter of the piece at tlte muzzle 32 
Du. do. at the breech 36 

Caliber 22£ 

Diameter of the shot 22 

Length of the bore 96 

Do. piece 114 

Solidity of the piece. . 62,494 cubic inches 

Weighing nearly 23,435 lb. French. 

The shot, if made of beat iron, would 
weigh nearly 16241b; if cast, in the pro- 


portion of 496 to 580. 

Steel or forged iron weighs 7.852 

White marble do 2.707 


The gun weighs 334 factory ruaunds. 


Chinese calendar, continued. 
March, 1815. 

8 57 60 Rain. 

10 55 57 Rain, with intervals 

fair. 

11 55 61 Heavy rain, with 

thunder. 

1st day of the Chinese 2d moon. 

12 54 61 Rain. A festival in 

which ornamented paper pagodas, with 
crackers, are burnt, and wreaths of straw 


•A print of (bis immense niece of artillery 
wts lately published by Mr. Warham,— 


blown up from them into the air ; who- 
ever catches this wieatli in its descent is 


supposed 

to 

have good luck for the en- 

suing a tar. 


14 

48 

51 Cloudy, some rain. 

16 

49 

55 

18 

56 

68 Cloudy .afternoon fine. 

20 

66 

70 Cloudy ; dose, damp 

day. 


22 

63 

76 Fair. 

24 

58 

70 Fine. 

26 

60 

74 Fair. This lastweek 

of warm 

weather has set all vegetation in 

a ferment ; the buds of deciduous plants 
are making rapid progress. 

29 

69 

82 Fine. Yesterday we 

were glad to put on white jackets. 

April. 



2 

66 

73 Rain, some thunder. 

5 

68 

61 Fine. 

8 

72 

61 Fine. 

10 

65 

78 Fine. 

12 

72 

82 Fair, evening heavy 

rain. 



13 

77 

7 1 Cloudy in the evening, 

set off for Macao after dinner at Puan- 

kequa. 



15 

78 

72 Cloudv at 3 P. M, 

heavy squall of rain,Iightning,and thunder. 

during which 
northward. 

, the wind shifted to the 

16 

Macao. 

71 

73 Cloudy. Arrived at 

18 

71 

74 Cloudy. 

20 

70 

73 Rain. Two nuns took 


the black veil at the convent of St. Clara. 

21 71 75 Heavy rain all night. 

The Melia Azedarach (or Chinese lilac 
trees) in fine bloom. 
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22 86 82 83 Fair. Eclipse 

of the moon, almost total, about 2 o’clock 
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24 82 69 Showers all night. 

27 66 75 Rain early. Cloudy, 

rain 2 P. M. Heavy rain. 

28 68 74 Rain in the night. 

Cloudy. Giand Chinese procession re- 
turning the shrine of their deity to the 
Joss home, which had been under repair. 
This is supposed to have been one ot the 
handsomest fetes they have had for some 
years past, the ceremonies having begun 
some days ago, and are to last some days 
longer. 

30 69 79 Cloudy. Fine. Wang- 

hees, lychees, long yens in blossom, Io- 

quats lipening, oranges going out of 
season. 

Rain fallen since 1st January 19 inches 
and l-10tb. 

May. 

2d 74 79 Rain. About 4A.M. 

Commenced a storm of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, clearing up about 5 P.M. Two 
churches and three or lour houses were 
struck with the lightning. 

3 72 76 Rain, thunder and 

lightning. 

4 71 77 Rain incessant, thun- 

der and lightning. 


6 

68 

75 Strong wind through 

the uight. 


8 

71 

75 Cloudy. Some rain. 

Thunder. 


11 

70 

82 72* Fine. 

13 

72 

84 74 Fine. Garden- 

er planting new trees. 

16 

76 

87 78 Cloudy, hut 

fair. 



18 

88 

76 Cloudy, strongbreezes. 

20 

75 

84 77 Cloudy. 

22 

76 

82 78 Cloudy, some 

rain. 



24 

79 

86 80 Rain at 11 P.M, 

Strong wind from northward. 

26 

82 

76 Cloudy. Rain in night. 

28 

76 

87 77 Cloudy, strong 

northerly wind all night. 

31 

76 

83 78 Rain in tor- 

rents in the night. Bain. 

June. 



2 

79 

82 80 Cloudy. 

4 

71 

80 78 Fine. 

6 

89 

76 Rain through the day. 

3 

75 

83 77 Cloudy. 

11 

80 

78 Rain. 3 A.M. Heavy 

squall of rain 

and wind, some thunder. 


heavy rain through the day. 

12 78 73 Heavy rain in the 

night. Rain, with thunder andlightning. 
At 4 P.M. set off for Canton. 

14 At Cantou Showery. 

16 80 86 82 Fair. Some 

heavy showers with thunder. 

19 82 87 Fine. 


* The third rotation of the degree of the ther- 
mometer shews the degree of heat at the time of 
observation j generally abputs A.M, 


tins morning. 

24 87 83 Fair. Rain in the 

night. 

26 85 83 Cloudy. Rain in the 

night. 1 P.M. hard squall of rain. 

27 84 83 Fair. 

29 88 84 85 Cloudy, 1P.M. 

heavy rain from eastward. 

July. 

1 84 82 83 Fair. 4 P. M, 

heavy rain. 

3 85 83 Fair. 

5 87 83 Fine. 

7 Cloudy. At 4 P.M. 

left Whampoa for Macao. 

10 82 88 83 Fine. 

The monsoon was unusually severe last 
year on the eastern coast of Ceylon. Some 
heavy gales had been experienced, accom- 
panied by tremendous rain, during the 
months of November and December. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

In the year 1796, the Asiatic Society, 
which was established in 1784, made ap- 
plication to government for the procure- 
ment of a charter of Incorpoiation ; for 
some cause the request was unsuccessful. 
The Marquis of Hastings, always the 
patron of letters, has, we understand,, 
recently transmitted a repetition of the 
society’s loyal request to the Prince Re- 
gent, who, it is to lie hoped, will afford 
the patronage of the Briti-h government 
to the literatuie of Asia. 

Expedition to the Congo , — We are 
sorry to state the death of Captain Camp- 
bell, the able and zealous commander of 
the other unfortunate, but well-meant 
endeavour to explore the interior of 
Africa. A letter from Sierra Leone of 
June 30, states, that intelligence of the 
loss had arrived at that place a few days 
before. Captain Campbell was reported 
to have died of the effects of disappoint- 
ment. The second naval officer in com- 
mand, who had been left at Sierra Leone, 
on account of ill-health, but was reco- 
vered, and on his way to join the expe- 
dition, returned to Sierra Leone, on hear- 
ing of Captain Campbell’s death, to con- 
sult the governor as to the propriety of 
persevering or desisting from further at- 
tempts ; the case is reported to be re- 
ferred home to Lord Bathurst. 

To the end of time Egypt must con- 
tinue to excite the amazement and re- 
search of travellers. Additional disco- 
veries of ancient works have recently 
been made. We are led to expect shortly 
from Mr. Salt, our Consul-General in 
that country, a more correct transcript 
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of the inscription on the column of Dio- 
clesian (commonly called that of Poiupey) 
than has hitheito appealed ; and we un- 
derstand that the same uiritnt tiaveller, 
assisted by a foreign offit t r of the name 
of Caiiglio, ha* not only succeeded in 
trans poiting from Thebes very interesting 
fragments of Egyptian sculpture, but has 
also dscovered a passage cut in the solid 
rock 400 reel in length, under the great 
pyramid, with chambers at the lower ex- 
tremity, and u communication with the 
mysterious well, watch has hitherto 
puzzled all our antiquaries and traveller*. 
Excavations have al*o been effected among 
the sepulchral structures in the neigh- 
bourhood upon the Desert ; and amongst 
other curiosifes, a small temple, and line 
granite tablet, have been discoveied be- 
tween the lion’s paws of the Sphinx. 

Mr. W. Muller and Baron Sack, well 
known authors at Berlin, are also gone to 
Egypt on a scientific tour. 

Messrs. Richter and Lied man, the 
former a Li Ionian the other a Swede, 
have within these two years travelled 
over the whole of Egypt and Nubia. 
Above Pliiloe they discovered some su 
peib remain* of architecture in the Egyp- 
tian style. Mr. Richter has proceeded in 
an attempt to penctiate to the vicinity of 
Bokbaia and into Bactria. 

Accounts are stated to have been re- 
ceived fiorn Batavia of the loth of 
March, which state among other things, 
that the monutain Idjiug, twenty-four 
leagues from Banjoe wangle, emitted fiie 
in the month of Januaiy, particularly on 
the 23d and 24th, when the eruptions 
were very violent; the surrouuding coun- 
try was covered with ashes. 

In many places there were grt at inun - 
dations, so that the waters rose fourteen 
feet above the usual level ; the damage 
done was veiy great, and occasioned a 
scarcity of provisions. Subsequent ac- 
counts from that district, of 18th March, 
state that the mountain still continued to 
smoke, and that daily inundations took 
place, which destroyed many rice fields ; 
the fields which the water has left are 
covered wi tli mud and ashes ; the usual 
water courses were stopped up by the 
ashes, or large trees thrown from the 
mountain, so that it was impossible to 
plant the rice fields. The air was ob- 
scured by smoke and light ashes, so that 
the sun and moon appeared of the colour 
of blood. 4 he health of the inhabitants 
is injured by the bad water, and numbers 
of cattle die. 

The rivers every where burst their 
banks, and m many places rose as high as 
fourteen feet above their ordinary level. 
The affrighted inhabitants lied from all 
parts towards the shore and town of Ban- 


joewaugie, but were stopped at every 
step in consequence of the roads being 
rendered impassable by the inunda- 
tions and the destruction of the bridges. 
The subsequent news is somewhat more 
assuring ; the mountain has ceased to 
emit any more fire ; but the atmosphere 
continues darkened with clouds of ashes 
and smoke, nor have the inundations yet 
abated. The desolation occasioned by 
this disastrous phenomenon is feartul ; and 
there i* reason to apprehend that it will 
occasion a great scaicity of provisions. 
Many people are Suffering under diseases 
occasioned by the bad quality giren to the 
waters by the ashes, and a general mor- 
tality lias seized the horned cattle. In the 
district of Gabang the mountain Goenang 
Loewer sunk in on the 27th February, 
and buried a kainpong of eight families 
who dwelt upon it. A similar erent took 
place on ihe night of the 4th and 5th of 
March, in the district of Talaga, where 
a number of houses, with all their in- 
mates, were in like manner overwhelm- 
ed in ruin, and not a trace of their exis- 
tence left. Many rice fields aie buried, 
and the river Ty Dienklok is quite dried 
up. 

A similai misfortune took place in the 
ti c night of the 4th of Match, in the dis- 
tnct of Jalage, which destmyed four 
houses, some rice fields, &c.- Middle - 
burg , Sept. 10. 

A complete series of the lavas and 
other minerals of Java and of Banca, 
have, we understand, recently been re- 
ceived at the India House intended for 
the Hou. Company’s Museum. 
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Wales : including an Account of the first 
Missionary Establishment ever formed on 
that Island, with a Description of the 
Interior of the Country, its Soil, Climate, 
and Productions, and the Mai, nets and 
Customs of the Natives ; together witb 
occasional Remarks on their Political 
Economy. Illustrated bv Plates and a 
Map of the Island. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 45. 
boards. 

A Narrative of a Singular Imposition, 
practised upon the Benevolence of a Lady 
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residing in the Vicinity of the City of 
Bristol, by a Younig Woman of the Name 
of Mary Wilcox, alias Baker, alias Baker- 
steadt, alias Caraboo, Priucess of Javusu. 
8vo. 5s. 

Institutes of Grammar, as applicable 
to the English Language, or as Introduc- 
tory to the Study of other Languages, 
systematically arranged, and briefly ex- 
plained. To which are added, some 
Chronological Tables. By James An- 
drew, LL. D. 8vo 6s. 6d. bound. 

Mr. Pope’s Practical A •.idgemenfc of 
the Custom and Excise Law*, lelative to 
the Import, Expoit, and O asting Trade 
of Great BttUuu and her Dependencies ; 
including Tables of the Duties, Draw- 
backs, Bounties, and Premiums ; various 
other Matters, and an Index. The third 
edition, corrected to August 18, 1817. 
8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Chemical Amusement ; comprising a 
Series of Curious and Instructive Expe- 
riments in Chemistry, which are easily 
performed, and unattended by Danger. 
By Frederick Accum, l2mo. 7s. boards. 

Caelebs Deceived. By the Author of 
an Antidote to the Miseries of Human 
Life, &c. 2 vol. 12 mo. 8s. boards. 

Medico -Chiruigical Transactions, Vol. 
8, Part 1, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 33. Price 
6s. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 56. 
Price 6s. 

Arrowsmith's New General Atlas. 
Royal 4to 11. 16s. half bound. 

The Edinburgh Gazetted, or Geo- 
giaphical Dictionary. 8vo. Vol. 1, Part 1. 
its. boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, 1815, 
one col. 8 vo. 11. Is. boards. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XX. contain- 
ing : — I. A Defence of Economy, against 
Mr. Rose. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 
(original.)— 2. A Defence of the Cou- 
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stitution of Great Biiiain ami Ireland. 
By the Right Hon. John Lord Somers. — 

3. On the present State of Pauperism in 
England. B) the Rev. G. Glover, A.M. — 

4. An Enquiiy into the Causes of Agii- 
cuUural Distress. By W. Jacob, Esq. 
F.R.S. — 5. On the Means of arresting the 
Progiess of National Calamity. By Sir J. 
Sinclair, Bait. M P — 6. Suggestions for 
the Prevention of Epidemic Diseases, &c. 
By Chas. Maclean, M. D. — 7. Repoit of 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Employment of Climbing Boys. — 
8. On the Copyright Bill. By Sir E. 
Brydges, Bart. M.P. — 9. On the Means 
of Reducing the Poors’ Rates. By Major 
Torrens, (original.) — 10. A Letter to D. 
Ricardo, Esq. on the Depreciation of 
Bank Notes. By the Rev. A. Crombie. 

IN THE PRESS. 

A Journal of the Proceedings of the 
Embassy to China. By Henn EUN, Esq. 
Third CommisMouer of the Embassy. In 
4to. with Plates, Maps, &c. 

The Official Journal of the late Capt. 
Tuckey, on a Voyage of Discovery in the 
Interior of Africa, to explore the Source 
of the Zaira or Congo. In 4to, with a 
large Map, and other Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 

A History of British India. By Janies 
Mill, Esq. 3 vol. 4to. 

Dr. Robeitson is piintlng a Concise 
Grammar of the Romaic oi Modern 
Gicek Language, with Phrases and Dia- 
logues on t. im iliai Subjects. 

The Rev. T. Kidd, of Cambridge, is 
preparing an edition of the Complete 
Woiks ot Demosthenes, Gieek and Latin, 
fioin the text of Reiske, with collatious 
and various leadings. 

Miss Lucy Aikin has in the press. Me- 
moirs of the Com t of Queen Elizabeth; 
including a laigeportiou of biographical 
anecdote, original letters, &c. 


Works in the Press . 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. R. 

A' nrrisnn, on the subject of printing 

the Chinese Testament, Kov. 1815. 

On the question which you submitted 
to me, “ Whether for printing the sacred 
Scriptures in Chinese, wooden stereotype, 
or metal single types, vreie likeiv to he 
cheaper?” I have taken the opinion of 
the Company's printer, .Mr. Thoms, who 
i« daily in use of single metal types em- 
ployed by him in printing the Chinese 
Dietionary. 

He says, that if in Eugland metal 
stereotype for printing tile sacred scrip- 


tures be found cheaper than letter press, 
it would appear from the similarity of the 
cases, that the same should hold true in 
China ; wooden blocks being in fact 
stereotype, and single metal characters a 
kind of letter piess. 

in China also wooden blocks become 
much cheaper than English stereotype. 
The latter must be regularly composed 
before the plates be east ; in China the 
t; pe-cutter requires only a fair copy. 

The single letters in Chinese being so 
numerous, and arranged under no fewer 
than two hundred and fourteen radicals, 
though each character be a word, it, re- 
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quires more time to find any given 
word than is necessary to compose it from 
the Roman letter. A woid frmnaGieek 
case, with all its accents, would he com- 
posed sooner than a Chinese character 
trom a collection of thirty or forty thou- 
sand characters, arranged in tiie best 
possible manner. 

Though there should not he more titan 
two or three thousand different words 
in the whole Scriptures, yet the same 
word occurs often in the course of two or 
four paces. He supposes, that to publish 
the eight volumes of the New Testament, 
as many characters as are in two volumes 
would be requisite, say forty-eight thou- 
sand or forty-nine thousand, which, at 
forty characters per dollar, makes one 
thousand two hundred and fox tv-seven 
dollars, £511. The expense of cutting 
the whole eight volumes, suppose seven 
huudred and forty or eight hundred dol- 
lars, £-00. (The blocks of the duode- 
cimo edition cost five huudred dollars j 
the writer received fifty dollars.) 

In going through the press there would 
be no advantage. Suppose eight pages 
were worked at onre, which would re- 
quiie a considerably larger fount. Two 
Chinese engage to tlnow off tour thousand 
copies of two pages a-day, which is equal 
to eight thousand copies of four pages. 
Few, if any, Europeans in this climate 
could throw off two thousand copies of 
eight pages, allowing two men at a press. 
The monthly wages of Chiuese labourers 
and mechanics are from three to six dol- 
lars. 

Then follows the great advantage of 
stereotype, viz. taking fifty or a hun- 
dred copies at a time, as they are want- 
ed ; and also, that once correct, it re- 
mains permanently correct. And when 
I leave the country, the blocks may be 
left behind, and the sacred Scriptures 
printed without danger of error. They 
may be sent also to any other place, to the 
Russian frontier if you please, and the 
Scriptures printed from them. That 
would be much better than carrying the 
books. 

I am myself fully convinced, that all 
that can be said in favour of metal stereo- 
type for printing standard books, applies 
with fully as much, if not with greater 
force and truth, to the Chinese wooden 
stereotype. 

My duodecimo New Testament, yellow- 
ish paper, (the middle class of paper,) I 
have thrown off, and bound up, for three 
mace six candareens, i. e. half a dollar 
Spanish, or two shillings- and sixpence 
English. 

In the Summer I re-examined the New 
Testament, and am happy to say, that at 
present, having daily a little more expe- 
rience in the Chinese, the translation is 
xery satisfactory to me. There arc in it 

Asiatic Journ, — No. 22. 


some typographical errors, and two or 
tm-ee omissions of a member of a sentence, 
which I shall correct as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 

Bombay Aux-liury Bible Society . — 

Second Report.— Translations TheCom- 

mittee have next to annouuce that, ever 
eousideiing it to be one gieat object of 
the Society, to affmd the natives a peru- 
sal of the history and rule of our faith 
in their own language, they have availed 
themselves with great pleasute of a very 
libei .xl offer from Dr. John Taylor of this 
presidency, to superintend the translation 
into the Mahratra and Guzrattee languages 
of any part of the Holy Seriptui es, and have 
requested him to superintend in the first 
instance the tianslation of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew into Guzrattee and iMah- 
rattn. 

The Committee are fully aware of the 
duty imposed upon them to be particularly 
carefid, that the translations of the Serip- 
tures to be distributed should he cor- 
rectly made, or abound with no impor- 
tant errors. 

The English translation is an autho- 
rised version, ar.d if at any time doubts 
should aiise as to the meaning of a 
sentence, there ate authorised persons at 
hand to make the proper explanation ; 
hut in the several languages of this coun- 
try, where no such helps can be rea- 
dily obtained, considerable mischiefs may 
arise from the improper version of a sin- 
gle word. 

The Committee entertain the greatest 
confidence, that the opportunities which 
this place affords of consulting nume- 
rous classes of natives from different 
parts of Guzrat and the Mahratta coun- 
try, will enable Dr. Taylor to furnislga 
translation, which shall be free from any 
material errors, dignified but simple in its 
language, and such as may be understood 
by a great majority of the people, so far 
a3 they are capable of comprehending the 
meaning of any book which may be put 
into their hands. 

The great diversity of languages that 
pi evails from Cape Comorin to Mozam- 
bique and the African Coast, a tract which 
from the want of other Societies, may 
for the present he considered as coming 
within the limits of the Bombay Auxi- 
liary Bible Society, presents very great 
difficulties to a rapid dispersion of the 
sacred Scriptures along the coasts of that 
part of the Indian Ocean. From Cape 
Comorin to Mount Dili the Maiayalsm 
or proper Malabar is the universal lan- 
guage ; the Lakhadive and Maidive is- 
lands have a dialect peculiar to themselves ; 
from mount Dili to the neighbourhood of 
Goa the Tultivi is the language of lower 
Kaaara; in the country around Goa a cor- 
rupt mixture of the Kaaara, Tuluvi, and 

Vot. IV. 3 F 
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Maliratta languages prevails ; fiom tlience 
uearly as far north as Surat, and includ- 
ing Bombay, Salset and Karanja, the 
language is the Kokaui, a oialect of the 
Maliratta, in nliicli a cood many t'oieign 
words have tound a place ; from the south 
of Surat as tar north as the Run, the 
Guzrattee language is the popular tongue, 
but in all the gieat cities, such as Suiat, 
Ahmedabad, Cambay, &r. the numb, r of 
Musalmans who use the Hiiidusthaiu 
tongue is very great; beyond the Run 
the language of Kutch succeeds, and 
reaches as far as the eastern branches of 
the Indus, when the Soldi begins to pre- 
vail, and extends to MeV.tan and the low 
country of Persia ; along the whole Per- 
sian Coast as far as Busline, the Aiabic 
is the prevalent tongue, but in the larger 
towns the Persian is spoken ; from Bus- 
sora round the whole Arabian Peninsula 
the Arabic alone is understood, and con- 
’tinues to be the language of the Western 
part of the Red Sea as far south as Abys- 
sinia. The languages to the south of 
Abyssinia are little known, but the Com- 
mittee have hopes of proem ing materials, 
from which some account of them may- 
be given, at no distant period. 

To satisfy the demands of that extent 
of country which reaches from Cape Co- 
morin to the Isthmus of Suez therefore, 
translations in the Malayalam, the Tu- 
luvi, the Maliratta, Guzrattee, Hiudu- 
sihani, Sindi, Persian, and Arabic, would 
be necessary, and translations into the 
Maldivi, Kutchi, Marwadi, the Goa dia- 
lect, the Kanara, and Telegu, woidd bo 
desirable. Very great numbers of fami- 
lies who understand no language but the 
Marwadi, Kanara, or Telegu, except so 
far as to euable them to receive sim- 
ple orders, migrate to Bombay and other 
cities on the western coast of India, 
wheie the use of their native language 
continues in their families. A certain 
number of English, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Gaelic, French, and German bibles are 
also essentially necessary. 

Fourth. — Education. — But the busi- 
ness is only half done when a translation 
is made into a particular language. It is 
still necessary to teach those who speak 
the language to read and understand it. 
It is a fact, that although a very great 
proportion of the Hindus of all classes 
can lead and write, and employ their 
pen in keeping books of accounts, and 
though some meichants keep up a very 
extensive commercial correspondence, 
very few of them can read so as to un- 
derstand a history, and still less a reason- 
ing in their own tongue. 

This arises from several causes, but 
chiefly from the monopoly of knowledge 
claimed by their priests. All stories and 
histories are discouraged, except such as 
relate to religion, and such are generally 
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written in a learned language, or in a 
dialect so much refined and exalted above 
that of common conversation, as to be 
intelligible only to thoi'e who have made 
it the study of yeais. These histones, 
01 rather religious tales, ate lead, veise 
by verse, In some Bramin 01 oilier learn- 
ed man, who tianslate> them into more 
intelligible lauguage, and txpeunds or 
comments upon them as he goes along. 
The JCid ng thus becomes a sermon, or 
rathei what is called a lectuie, and the 
merit of the reader is measuied by the 
haimonious cadences which he bestows 
on his text as lie reads or rather siugs it, 
and the ait with which he can display the 
sense of his author, or interweave amus- 
ing or striking observations with his com- 
mentary. 

There is perhaps scarcely any book in a 
popular Hindu language that is intended 
foi private solitary reading ; and lienee the 
most ingenious H ndu, accustomed to rely 
on another for the meaning of what is 
read, finds a difficulty in understanding 
the plainest sentence of the plainest nar- 
rative or reasoning, without such help, 
however inconceivable it may appear to 
Europeans who from their earliest years 
have been accustomed to peruse books 
written for popular use. 

In the schools of the Hindus ingeueral, 
arithmetic, and the reading of epistles, 
comprise nearly all that is taught. The 
reading ot their mythological histories, 
(for they have no other,) and of a few. 
collections of popular tales is, occasion- 
ally, taught privately to such as are am- 
bitious ot a higher degree of knowledge, 
but never enters into the plan of their 
public schools. Of such knowledge it is 
generally held that it ought to be commu- 
nicated orally by the priests, their lawful 
teachers, and that therefore the acquisi- 
tion of the means of individually gaining 
any such instruction, if not unlawful, as 
encroaching on the duties and profits of 
their natuial teachers, is at least a prac- 
tice not to be much commended. 

When the translations of the Scriptures 
into their own tongue, are given them, 
therefore, it would be necessary, in or- 
der to make them properly understood, 
that schools on their own plan should be 
instituted, but with rather a more extend- 
ed object ; and that a tolerably well in- 
formed man of their own country, in ad- 
dition to what is taught in the present 
schools, should accustom his scholars to 
the reading of short stories, translated 
from the Hitopadesa, the* Tales of Vi- 
kramadit, the Parables of Scripture, or of 
any other reading that should exercise the 
mind and lead it to comprehend the con- 
nection of a discourse. Remarks on a 
fable, the moral of a tale, some plahj. 
reasonings fiom a parable, might, by de- 
grees be made intelligible, and when the 
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mind is once faiily put upon the right 
road, there is no length to which it may 
not afterwards go by its own powers. 
Christianity is a reasonable religion , and 
invites to the exercise of the human Ja- 
cnlties. Every exercise of the>e faculties 
therefore is paving the way to the under- 
standing and demonstration of what we 
believe to be truth ; and hence, however 
remote from a religious tendency, the sto- 
ries or readings in which the scholars in 
such schools might at first be employed, 
they are really exercising the faculties, 
and in silence and unknowingly treasur- 
ing up the materials of knowledge which 
at a future and in a more enlightened 
hour will shew them the deformity of the 
idolatry aiound them, and give them as- 
pirations after a purer and more holy re- 
ligion. 

Another remark which seems material- 
ly to aiise out of the above observations, 
is that the mode of teaching which might 
perhaps present itself to missionaries on 
their arrival in this country, would by no 
means be found the most happy. Anxious 
to disseminate the truths with which they 
are impressed, they should, not through 
any idea of superiority attached to preach- 
ing, deliver long doctrinal and abstract 
harangues, but rather follow the usage of 
the natives themselves, which seems to in - 
dicate a more effectual practice. A teach- 
er who should take up a book of stories 
and instruction, and reading it sentence 
by sentence, expound the doctrines which 
it contains, would be listened to and un- 
derstood, would be resorted to because he 
amused, aod would convince because he 
commanded attention. Even well in- 
structed Hindus can rarely follow the 
thread of an abstract argument ; an ig- 
norant Hindu never can. The explana- 
tion of a parable, the recital of an amus- 
ing history interspersed with suitable ob- 
servations, would easily be understood, 
and the mind once familiarized to these, 
might gradually be elevated to more diffi- 
cult and more remote observations. The 
duties of a man in society, the benefit'* 
of industry, the beauty of charity, might 
gradually lead the teacher up to the doc- 
trines and the mysteries of religion ; and 
the sanction derived from these, might 
once more, in its turn, be reflected down- 
wards, and employed to strengthen aud 
confirm the aspirant in the conscientious 
discharge of his active duties in Society. 
The mind would thus become habituated 
to feel, even in ordinary life, the influ- 
ence of wliat was taught, and to discover 
something in religion besides a mystical 
or metaphysical theology. 

The wishes which the Committee ex- 
pressed in their last report, and which 
were commuuicated to government, of es- 
tablishing schools, has been very amply 
fulfilled in the Institution of the “ Society 
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for promoting the Education of the Poor 
within the government of Bombay,” 
which has been cordially pationised by 
the government, and received the most 
hearty and liberal support of the public 
within this Presidency. The exertions of 
that Society have very justly been direct- 
ed in the first instance to the religious 
education of the el n Mien of Europeans; 
the Committee truft, however, that their 
original suggestion will not lie lost sight 
of, but That means may be devised of es- 
tablishing schools in that pait of the town 
inhabited by the natives, whei e the children 
of natives might learn English and their 
own languages, on the plan of Bell and Lan- 
caster, winch is only an improvement of 
their own, and which could therefore be 
taught them with great facility. This 
plan, would in the first instance, require 
little more than a native school-master 
and a shed ; the expense whicli would be 
required for a school of several hundred 
children, who might be superintended by 
a Committee chosen from the Society, 
would necessarily be very ti ifling. The 
success which has attended schools esta- 
blished on this plan in the Tanjore coun- 
try, and other pai ts of India, proves that 
it would be a most poweiful means of for- 
warding the benevolent object of the in- 
stitution. 

The Committee are convinced that the 
most simple and effectual mode of im- 
proving the morals and religious condition 
of the natives, will be that of electing 
schools ; generally speaking, there can be 
little doubt, that increasing civilization 
has hitherto been the instrument appoint- 
ed for spreading the true and rational 
principles of Christianity; and experi- 
ence has proved that the gospel cannot 
take root without ameliorating trie soil in 
whicli it flourishes ; for to propagate 
Christianity to any good and lasting effect, 
we must convince the judgment and en- 
gage the affections in its favour. We 
have no warrant, it has been observed to 
look for a miracle under the finished dis- 
pensation of the gospel ; we must trust 
to those means wnich reason points out 
as the mo>t promising, and experience 
approves as the most efficacious, though 
often, indeed, too slow tor our wishes, 
and particularly for the wishes of those 
on whom the labour devolves. 

Extracts from the Twenty-third Report 

of the London Missionary Society , 

15 th May 1817. 

China. 

When the mission to this great empire 
was first contemplated by our Society, no 
sanguine hopes were entertained of ex- 
tended efforts, or immediate success; it 
was expected that tlie operations ot our 
missionary would rather be to prepare 
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materials fox future yeais, and for suc- 
ceeding labourers. With the-e views our 
excellent missionary Mr. Moirison still 
patiently perseveres, in bumble hope that 
t)*e Almighn Disposer of events will final- 
ly remove the otfctacles which at present 
impede tin* full and free diffusion of the 
truths of re\ elation in China. These ob- 
stacles have lately been increased by the 
unsettled stajte of political atfhiis in that 
\ country, anjl the jealousy entertained of 
efforts This has rendeied it 
/. to pioceed with great caution 

^wd-pfudence, — qualities, in most cases, 
no less necessary than promptitude and 
2 eal, and the Society cannot but be 
thankful that, in a mission of >o arduous 
a nature as that in China, their mission- 
ary has combined these qualities in an 
eminent measure. 

The letters received during the last 
year detail various and new difficulties 
with which Mr. Morrison has had to con- 
tend, and which have impeded in no 
small degree, the execution of his purpo- 
ses. Hehas, however, commenced new 
and large editions of the Chinese New 
Testament, both in oitavo and duodeci- 
mo, which will probably he executed at 
Malacca rather than at Canton. Mr. Rl. 
is enabled to print his duodecimo Testa- 
ment at the cost of only about two shil- 
lings and sixpence each. He has trans- 
lated the whole of Genesis, and a great 
part of the Psalms, as was mentioned in 
our last report ; bet we are sony to say 
that not a single copy has yet reached us, 
nor have we had the pleasure of receiving 
any copies of his Chinese Grammar, 
though long ago finished at Calcutta.* We 
beg leave again to recommend to our 
more opulent friends, the encoui agement 
of the sale of Mr. Mortison’s Chinese 
Dictionary, one number of which has ar- 
rived, and has obtained the warmest ap- 
probation of the most distinguished friends 
of literature. 

Mr. Morrison notices the satisfaction 
lie has derived from tlie attention paid by 
his native domestics to the concerns of 
religion. 

To the embassy lately seut by the Bri- 
tish Government to the court of Pekin, 
Mr. Morrison's attainments as a linguist, 
recommended him as one of the inter- 
prtteis u ) his Excellency Lord Amherst ; 
he e in balked for that purpose in the month 
of July last, on board the Alceste fri- 
gate, but we h tve received no letter from 
him since that period. 

We are happy to state, that notwith- 
standing the peculiar difficulties amt dis- 
appointments Which Mr. Morrison has 
endured, he is not discouraged. His 
language is— “ Moral changes are usually 


produced slowly. We. must not become re- 
miss, because immediate effects do not ap- 
pear.” — “ Many things seem much against 
us ; yet, who can tell how* they may final- 
ly opei ate \ let us persevere, mid look to 
heaven fin a blessing,” 

It ought to be recorded, to the honor 
of our American brethren, that through 
the gooo offices of two of our foreign di- 
rcctois, Mr. Betlmne of New York, and 
Mr. Rails to n of Philadelphia, the sum of 
j£400 sterling was collected iu the United 
States, in aid of tianslating the Scriptures 
into the Chinese, and transmitted to Mr. 
Morrison, at Canton. 

Ceylon. 

Mr. Erhardt and Mr. Read continue in 
this island ; the foimer has been removed 
by government from Matnra to Cultura; 
where he pleaches, alternately, in the 
Dutch and Cingalese languages ; he has 
also established a school, iu which, by 
the help of umler-masieis, children are 
instructed in ihe English, Dutch, aud Cin- 
galese tongues, and, on Lord’s-days, in 
the meaning of the chapter which they 
read. Mr. Head preaches twice a week 
iu Dutch, and keeps a day-school j he 
says, that his preaching is tolerably well 
attended, and that he hopes some good 
has been done. 

It is with no small pleasure we state, 
that Sir Alexander Johnston, Chief Jus- 
tice in this inland, has favoured us with 
copies of the proceedings that have lately 
taken place at Colombo, Halle, and Jaff- 
na, m consequence ot which the principal 
pioprietor.s of slaves in the island have 
declared free all children who shall be 
bom of their slaves subsequent to the 
1 2th of August 1816. Upon this import- 
ant emit, Sir Alexander Johnston thus 
expresses himself — ** It becomes the duty 
of every one who feels an interest in the 
cause to take care that the children who 
may be born free, in cou sequence of this 
measure should be educated in such a 
manner as to be able to make a proper 
use of their freedom , and it is to your 
Society, as well as to other Missionary 
Societies, to which the natives are already 
so much indebted, that f look with confi- 
dence for the education and religious in- 
struction of ail those children.” It will 
add to the pleasuie of these communica- 
tions, when we observe, that the prepa- 
ration of the public mind in Ceylon for 
this important event is stated by Sir Alex- 
ander to be mainly attributable to the es- 
tablishment ot trial by Jury, aud to the 
exertions ot the seveia! Missionary Socie- 
ties ; and that in relation to the schools 
tor the instruction of the tree children of 
s'aves, which he so earnestly recom- 
mends, he offers his services in any way 
in which they can be employed for the 
promotion of that object. 


* Copies have since been received. 

1 
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C His SURAH. 

Mr. May, in his last letter, informs the 
Directors that the number of schools un- 
der his care amounted to no less than 
thirty , in which there are more than 
2,600 children under instiuction. 

gan JAM. 

The proceedings of Mr. Lee, at Gatijam, 
have been much interrupted b> the ravages 
of a fatal fever which prevailed there for 
a considerable time; by which the schools 
were broken up, the congregation dis- 
persed, and many of the native enquirers 
removed by death. Such was the vio- 
lence of this epidemic disease, that be- 
tween twenty and thirty died in a daj ; 
and in the course of a single month, 
about 700 persons fell victims to its rage. 
The sickness of his own family, the 
scarcity of the necessaries of life, and the 
impossibility ot continuing his missionary 
labours at that time, obliged him to seek 
an asylum in Aska, a town about 35 
miles N. VV. of Ganjam, where one of 
his children died. 

Mr. Lee, however, unwilling, if it 
could possibly be avoided, to quit the 
scene of his labours, was resolved to pro- 
ceed to lierhumpore , a populous town, 
about 20 miles from Ganjam, and there 
abide, if his health would permit, in 
order to form schools among the natives, 
and endeavour to render it a branch of 
tbe Ganjam mission. 

MADRAS. 

Mr. Loveless informs the Directors that 
liis Free School flourishes, and that he 
had 128 scholars, with the prospect of 
further increase. Schools, he says, must 
be a principal object regarded by mission- 
aries in India. Mr. Loveless observes 
that his health and spirits, as well as 
those of Mrs. Loveless, have lately been 
much impaired. 

VIZIGAPATAM. 

Mr. Pritchett continues to labour in 
this arduous station, where the awful 
superstition^, of the heathen mingle with 
and influence all their relations, civil and 
domestic, and bind them down in the 
most lamentable subjection. 

Having procured a better situation in 
the town for the school, the number of 
children is con Mil ei ably increased, and a 
far greater number ot per«ous attend the 
preaching of the gospel. The scholars 
daily and publicly repeat their catechism, 
which attracts the attention of many. 
Another school is also supported in the 
neighbourhood. 

BELLARY. 

Four uative schools, supported by the 
missionaries at Bellary, continue to pros- 
per ; and the divine truths which the 
children read and commit to memory, 
have begun to produce some happy effects. 
Several more schools in the neighbouring 
villages are in contemplation. 

The Missionaries have completed a 
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Third Catechism and a large tract of 
Scripture Extracts , which, with great 
labour, they transcribe for the use of 
their pupils ; but they eui neatly desire 
that their living labour-* in this respecs 
may be abridged by the use of a press, 
which they humbly trust that t : >e autho- 
rities in India, convinced of their in- 
tegrity and prudeuie, and of the utility 
of their endeavour- , wilt grant them. 
They are also pioeeediug in the great 
work of translating the Scriphnes into 
the Canaia language ; but, through the 
illness of their Moonsliee, they have not 
been able to make the progress which 
they desire. 

An account of a Synagogue of Jews ex- 
isting in China compiled from the rela- 
tions of the Romish Missionaries. 

The news of a synagogue of Jews, esta- 
blished for many ages in China, was most 
interesting to the learned of Europe. 
They flattered themselves that they should 
be able to And there a text of the sacred 
scriptures, which would serve to clear up 
their difficulties, and terminate their dis- 
putes. But father Ricci, who made this 
happy discoreiy, was not able to draw 
from it those advantages which lie had 
desired. Confined to the city of Pekin 
by the duties of his mission, he could not 
umleitake a journey to Cai-tong-fou, the 
capital of Honan, which ia di-taut there- 
from about two hundred leames. He 
contented himself with intenogatiug a 
young Jew of this synagogue, whom he 
met at Pekin. He learnt trom him, that 
at Cai-fong-fou there were teu or twelve 
families of Israelites ; that they had come 
thither to rear again their synagogue ; and 
that they had preserved, with the greatest 
care, for five or six hundred years, a 
very ancient copy of the Pentateuch. 
Father Ricci immediately shewed to him 
a Hebrew Bible. The young Jew recog- 
nized the character, but could not read it, 
because be had devoted himself solely to 
the study of Chinese books, from the time 
that he aspired to the degree of a scholar. 

The weighty occupations of Father 
Ricci did not permit him to add to his 
discovery. It was not till after the laps£ 
of three or four years that he obtained 
the opportunity of sending thither a Chi- 
nese Jesuit, with full in«ti uctious to in- 
vestigate what he had learnt from the 
Jewish youth. He charged him with a 
Chinese letter, addressed to the chief of 
the synagogue. In this letter Father 
Ricci signified to him, that, besides the 
booklet Vbc Old Testament, be was in 
possession of *11 those of the New, which 
testified, that \he Messiah whom they 
Were expecting, was already come. As 
soon as the chief of the synagogue had 
read the part of the letter, which related 
tQ the coming of the Messiah, he made a 
pause, and said, it was not true, as they 
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did not expect him in less than* ten thou- 
sand years. But he intieated Father 
Ricci,” whose fame had apprized him of 
his ei eat talents, to come to Cai-tony-fou, 
that he might have the pleaoute of sur- 
rendering to him the cate of the syna- 
gogue, pi m illed he would abstain ftotn 
the meats foibidden to the Jews. The 
great age of tltis chief, and the ignorance 
of his successor, detenniiied him to make 
these offers to Father Kicci. The cir- 
cumstance was favourable for obtaining 
information of their Pentateuch. The 
chief readily consented to give them the 
begitfuint! al id end of every section. They 
were found perfectly conformable to the 
Hebrew Bible of Plautin, except that in 
the Chinese copy there were no vowel 
points . 

In 1613, Father Aleni, who, on ac- 
count of his profound knowledge and great 
wisdom, was called by the Chinese thern- 
selrt*', the Confucius of Europe, was 
commanded by hi* superiors to under- 
take a journey to Cai-fong-fou, tor the 
purpose of increasing this discovery. He 
was the fittest man in the world to have 
succeeded in it. He was well 'killed in 
Hebrew. Hut times were changed. The 
old chief was dead. The Jews with lea- 
diness shewed to Father Aleni their syna- 
gogue, but be never could prevail on them 
to shew him their books. They would 
not even so much as withdraw the cur- 
tains which concealed them. 

Such were the feeble beginnings of this 
discovery, which Fathers Fiigaut and 
Semedo, and other missionaries, have 
transmitted to us. The learned have 
often spoken of them, sometimes very in- 
correctly, and have always expressed a 
desire for further information. 

The residence afterwards established by 
the Jesuits at Cai-fong-fou excited fresh 
expectations. Nevertheless Fathers Ro- 
driguez and Figueredo wished in vain to 
profit by this advantage. Father Gozani 
was the fir*t peison who obtained any 
success. Having an easy access, be took 
a copy of the inscriptions in the synagogue, 

* We must consider that the Jews of China 
possess only a few verses of the first chapter of 
Daniel, and cannot consequently compute his 
prophetical treefc*. They possess also only frag- 
ment* of seven of the minor prophets; and hate 
altogether lost the remaining five. Besides this, 
noth i he, of Ezekiel remains to them, and the co. 
pies of I-di.ih and Jeremiah are very imperfect. 
The Jtvvs. of China, are not therefore yet just- 
ly subject to the same severe censures as the 
Jews of Europe. The Jews of Europe possess all 
the prophecies, but will not believe them. The 
Jews of China, on the contrary, are destitute of 
the most important prophecies. And how shall 
they believe m him, ot whom they have not heard ? 
Tha Jew« of Europe believe not Moses and the 
prophets ; and Christ hath informed u«, that 
upon the same principle, they would not believe 
though one rose from the dead. The Jews of 
China possess not all the prophets, and it is our 
duty to send to them these prophets, and above 
*11, the ‘gospel of him who is higher than the 
angrla, and the brightness of his father's glory 
and the express image of his person. 


which aic written on large tablets of mar- 
ble, and sent it to Rome. These Jews 
informed him, that thcie was a Bible at 
Pekin, in the temple, where were- kept the 
kings, or canonical books of strangers. 

The French and Portuguese Jesuits ob- 
tained permission from the Emperor to 
enter the temple and examine the books. 
Father Pareunia was present. Nothing 
of the kind was found. Father Bouvet 
said, that they saw some Syriac letters, 
and had every reason to believe that the 
mastei of the Pagoda gave bad informa- 
tion to the Jesuits, in the course of their 
search. It would now be veiy difficult to 
obtain admission into this libraiy ; aud 
every attempt hitherto made by father 
Gaubil lias been unsuccessful. He never 
could understand what these Hebrew and 
Syriac books were. In the interim a 
Tartar Christian, to whom he had lent 
his Hebrew Bible, assured him also that 
he had seen books written in the same 
character ; but he could not tell him what 
these books were, nor what might be their 
antiquity. He only declared to him, that, 
it was a thora 9 that is to say, a book of 
the law. 

Whilst the Jesuits were making these 
fruitless researches at Pekin, the Jews, 
less reserved than the Chinese, gave vo- 
luntary information of their different 
customs to Father Gozani ; and by the 
beginning of the century, he was ena- 
bled to publish an account as circum- 
stantial as could have been expected from 
one who was not acquainted with the 
Hebrew language. This account is pub- 
lished in the eighteenth volume of the 
Lett res eJifiantes et cuneuses. 

The letter of Father John Paul Go- 
zani, a missionary of the Society of Je- 
suits, to Father Joseph Suarez, of the 
same society. Translated from the Por- 
tuguese. 

At Cai-fong-fou, capital of the Pro~ 
vtnee of Honan , in China . Novem- 
ber 5, 1704. 

* • 9 * * 

As to what regards those who are 
here called Tiao-kin-kiao, two years ago 
I was going to visit them, under the ex- 
pectation that they were Jews, and with 
a view of finding among them the Old 
Testament. But as I have no know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language aud met 
with great difficulties, I abandoned this 
enterprise for fear 1 should not succeed 
in it. Nevertheless, as you remarked to 
me that I should oblige you by obtain- 
ing information concerning these people, 
I have obe>ed your orders, and have 
executed them with all the care and 
precision of which I was able. 

I immediately made them protestations 
of friendship, to which, they readily re- 
plied, and had the civility to come to see 
me. I returned their visit in their y- 
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pai sou, that is, in their synagogue, where 
they were ail assembled, and where I 
held with them long convei sat ions, i 
saw their inscriptions, some of which 
are in Chinese, aud the rest in their own 
language. They shewed me their kings , 
or their books of religion, and permitted 
me to enter even into the most secret 
place of their synagogue, where they 
themselves are not peimitted to enter. 
This is a place reserved for their Cham- 
kiao, or chief of the synagogue, who 
never enters there unless with profound 
respect. 

They told me that their ancestors 
came from a kingdom of the West, called 
the kingdom of Juda, which Joshua con- 
quered after having departed from Egypt, 
and passed the Red Sea and the desert ; 
that the number of Jews who came out 
of Egypt was about sixty vans, that is 
to say, about six hundred thousand men. 

They assured me, that their alphabet 
had* twenty-seven letters, but that they 
commonly only made use of twenty-two. 
Which accounts with the declaration of 
St. Jerom, that the Hebrews have twen- 
ty-two letters, of which five are double. 

When thej read the bible in their 
synagogue, they cover the face with a 
transparent veil, in memory of Moses, 
who descended from the mountain with 
his face covered, and who thus published 
the decalogue and the law of God to his 
people. They read a section every sab- 
bath day. Thus the Jews of China, as 
the Jews of Europe, read all the law in 
the course of the >ear. He who reads, 
places, the ta-king on the chair of Moses. 
He has his face covered with a very thin 
cotton veil. At his side is a prompter, 
and some paces below a rnoula, to correct 
the prompter should he err. 

They spoke to me respecting paradise 
and hell in a very foolish manner. There 
is every appearance that what they said 
was drawn from the Talmud. 

I spoke to them of the Messiah, pro- 
mised in the scriptures. They were very 
much surprised at what I said to them; 
and when l informed them that his name 
was Jesus, they replied to me, that men- 
tion was made in their Bible of a holy 
man named Jesus, who was the son of 
Sirach ; but that they knew not the Jesus 
of whom I spake unto them. 

It is certain that their learned men 
pay to Confucius, in the chapel of that 
philosopher, the same honors as the Gen- 


* Whon Father Gozani «aid that the Hebrews 
have twenty-seven letters, he had doubtless com- 
prized in that number the five letters, of which 
St, Jerom speaks, and which are not properly 
different characters, but a different manner of 
writing certain characters, by lengthening the 
•trokesatthe end of words, instead of curving 
them, u i* done at the beginning and middle of 
wotda, except the 0 which it entirely close. 
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tile Chinese are accustomed to render 
to him, as I have already said. 

It is certain, as you may see with 
your own eyes in their ancient inscrip- 
tion.' which 1 send to you, and as they 
themselves have uniformly told me, that 
they honor their dead, in the Tsu-tam, 
or the chapel of their ancestors, with 
the same ceremonies which are practised 
in China, but without tablets, which they 
never u^e, because they arc forbidden to 
have images and such like imitations. 

Remarks on the Letter of Father Gozani. 

The synagogue of which Father Gozani 
speaks is very different from those which 
we see in Europe, as it rather resembles 
a temple than a common synagogue of 
the Jews. In fact, in the synagogue of 
China, the sacred place, into which no 
one but the high priest is permitted to 
enter, very naturally points out to us the 
sanctum sanctorum, where was the ark of 
the covenant, the rods of Moses and Aaron, 
&c. The space which is separated from 
it, represents the place where the priests 
and Levites assembled in the temple of 
Jerusalem, and where the sacrifices were 
slain. Lastly, the court, which is at the 
entry, where the people pray, and where 
they assist at all the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, resembles what was formerly called 
the court of Israel : atrium Israelis. 

We ought not to be astonished that the 
Jews of China turn themselves to the 
west when they pray, whereas our Jews 
face the east. The reason of this diffe- 
rence is, that it is a very ancient custom 
among the Jews to turn themselves to- 
wards Jerusalem when they pray. Of 
this we may see a remarkable example in 
Daniel, chapter vi, verse 10. Now Je- 
rusalem is situated to the east of Europe 
and to the west of China. Besides, it is 
certain that the temple of Jerusalem was 
so arranged, that when the Israelites 
prayed, they faced the west, and the 
Jews of China perhaps follow this rustom. 

This additional intelligence excited the 
attention of the learned. Father Etienne 
Sonchiet, who was then meditating a 
great commentary upou the scripture, re- 
sembling the Critici Sacri, was the most 
anxious to press forward this discovery. 
Whatever 1 shall detail in this memoir, 
will he drawn fiom the letters, which 
Fathers Gozani, Domenge, and Gaubil, 
wrote to him upon this subject. 

The ta-kings of Bethel are written in 
round characters without points. The 
form of the letters much resembles the 
old editions of the Hebrew Bible printed 
in Germany. The ta-kings of the repo- 
sitories have all the vowel points. Tnc 
form of the letters bears a great icsem- 
blance to Athias’s Bible, printed at* Am- 
sterdam in 1705, they arc however uwu 
beautiful, larger, and blotkci . 
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They pass one whole day in their 
synagogue weeping and moaning. They 
never inteimariy with stj angers. 

Before he left the synagogue, Father 
Gaubil requested pet minion to see their 
books; and the Tchang-kiao, or chief of 
the synagogue, consented thereto. Be- 
sides the books, of which I have already 
spoken, they shewed to him one, which 
they had hitherto concealed from the mis- 
sionaries, and which fixed the whole at- 
tention of Father Gaubil by its singularity. 
It was the remnant of a Pentateuch, 
which appeared to have suffered much 
injury from water. It was written 
upon 1 oils of an extiaordinary paper. Its 
characters were large, clear, and of an 
intermediate fonn between the H brew 
print of the Antwerp Bible, and that 
which appears in the Hebrew and Chal- 
dee grammar printed at Wirtemberg, 
A. D. 1531. There was nothing beueath 


the letters, but above them there were 
accents and such points, said Father Gau- 
bil, as I never beheld in any other manu- 
script. He questioned the Tchang-kiao 
concerning this manuscript, which in his 
judgment had all the appearance of anti- 
quity. This is tlie intelligence he obtain- 
ed. During the reicu of the Emperor 
Van-lie the synagogue was burnt, and all 
their books were a second time destroyed ; 
hut some Jews fiom Si-yu arriving at 
this critical juncture, they obtained from 
them a Bible, with other books. This 
Pentateuch is the only one of these 
hooks, whicl they have preserved in its 
original state: they possess only copies of 
the others, whose originals have been lost 
iu lap^e of time. Father Gaubil offered 
a considerable sum for this Pentateuch, 
but his proposal was refused. Neverthe- 
less he agreed to give a certain price for 
a copy ot it, which they promised to him. 
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CHINA. 

"EiWact of a private Letter . — My last 
letter was by the Grenville, which ship 
left us, taking in water at Hongkong, 
near Macao, iu company with Lord 
Amherst and suite, preparatory to our 
voyage to the Yellow Sea. The fol- 
lowing day (July 13) we departed, and 
arrived off the Peylio river, at the bottom 
of the Gulph of Pee-che-lee, (July 28) 
after experiencing a delightful passage to 
that place. Our arrival seemed to have 
been earlier thau the court of Pekin ex- 
pected, as Lord Amherst was necessitated 
to remain about twelve days on board the 
ship, until the preparations were com- 
pleted for his disembarkation, when, on 
the 9th of August, it took place as fol- 
lows the baggage being considerable 
and shipped in large country boats by 
11A.M., H. M. ship the Alceste, hoist- 
ed the royal standard at the main, the 
Hon. Company’s ensign at the fore, and 
St. George’s ensign at the mizen, and all 
the ships manned their yards. 

At noon, the ambassador, with Sir 
Geoigc- Staunton and Mr. Ellis, the se- 
cretary, put off in the barge from the 
Alceste, under a salute of fifteen guns, 
which was repeated by each ship, accom- 
panied by three hearty cheers ; two boats 
trom each ship followed, containing the 
ambassador's suite and the captain’s ; we 
having joined the baggage boats, the 
whole stood for the entrance of the Peyho 
river, distant ten miles ; the day was de- 
lightful, and what little wind we bad 
being fair, the tout ensemble consequent- 
ly was highly gratifying- As we ap- 


proached the river, the procession was 
arranged as follows : — first, the ambas- 
sador’s barge leading, having a line of 
boats extending on two lines from his 
rear, and the train was closed by his 
Lordship’s band playing, tbe black drum- 
mer of which, perched in the bow of the 
boat, astonished the spectators by his 
anticks and motions. Thus we proceed- 
ed until we reached the village of Tacoo, 
about 5 P.M., where the accommodation 
boats destined to convey the embassy to 
Tiensing were laying, which boats were 
not large, but contained several small 
apartments highly painted, each boat 
bearing a flag with characters expressive 
of foreigners bringing presents to the 
emperor. At a military station at the 
entrance of the Peyho river, the embassy 
was saluted by three guns, (the usual 
number fired by the Chinese), and about 
three hundred troops in full uniform 
were drawn out in a line with their 
swords, banners and music. At the 
town of Tacoo, the troops and dismount- 
ed cavalry formed three sides of a square, 
in honor of the ambassador, and there 
was likewise a salute of three guns. After 
allowing Ids Excellency half an hour to 
compose himself, he was visited by the 
legate, a Mandarin of high rank (who id 
married to a relation of the present Em- 
peror Kia-King), appointed to attend the 
Embassy to Pekin ; also two other Man- 
darins of rank joined Lord Amherst 
here, they being directed to accompany 
his Excellency similarly to those with 
Lord Macartney; Mandarins of various 
classes visited the ambassador, and up- 
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peared attached to the troops. At sun- 
set we all sat down to dinner with his 
Lordship for the last time, and the fol- 
lowing morning we returned to our ships ; 
in the coutse of the day we weighed, and 
departed for the coast of Leotong, saw 
the great wall of China at some distance 
extending to the sea coast over moun- 
tains. The province of Leotong is a part 
of Chinese Tartary, — the inhabitants near 
the shore appear miserable — the for- 
mation of the land where we visited was 
picturesque to a degree, — the hills were 
covered with the most singular and beau- 
tiful flowers. We quitted the coast of 
Leoloug, and went to Ki-san-seu Bay, 
on the coast of Shun-tung, where we 
found much difficulty in procuring re- 
freshments. The ouly fruits we tasted 
dui mg our stay in the Yellow Sea, were 
apples, peaches, plums, and a few bad 
melons. The Emperor sent ns a dozen 
bullocks, twenty sheep, and a few fowls, 
though we have reason to believe, the 
Mandarins wilfully defrauded us of the 
greater quantity of what was ordered by 
jfis majesty for the ships. The climate of 
the Yellow Sea was delightful, the ther- 
mometer being from 72° to 78°. The am- 
bassador seems to be a man of amiable 
and benevolent manners, and I should hope 
he will succeed in his mission, though the 
Chinese are the most difficult people to 
negotiate with. On the 3d of September 
we quitted the Yellow Sea, touched at 
the entrance of Chusan for intelligence, 
and arrived at Macao the 16th of Sept. 

Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman 

in the Suite of the late Embassy to 

China . 

Having travelled through six of the 
provinces of China, in the suite of the 
British Embassy, I beg to state a few 
circumstances which occurred in the 
course of the journey. With the poli- 
tical discussions and transactions of the 
embassy, being irrelevant to our pursuit, 

I do not intei tere. 

Qn the 9th of July, 1 816, I embarked, 
with several other English gentlemen, at 
Macao, and on the 10th, his Majesty’s 
ship Alceste, having on board his Excel- 
lency the Right Hon. Lou) Amherst, 
Ambassador frqm the Prince Regent to 
the Emperor pf China, arrived off the 
Lemma Islands. There 1 l*ft the Ho- 
norable Company’s cruiser Discovery, 
in which I had embarked, and wtat on 
board the frigate. 

We had a very favorable passage to the 
Gulf of Chi-le, by which latter term 
the Chinese denominate that province 
m ibtnch Peking is situated. On the 28th 
of July, the five vessels of which the 
squadron was composed, were safely an- 
chored off the mouth of the river Pei-ho, 
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i. e. * the North River,* on which at the 
distance of two days’ joui ney by water, 
the famous [town called Teen-tsin, ‘ the 
heavenly confluence of sti earns, ’ is si- 
tuated. 

The village that stands at the mouth of 
the river is called Ta-koo. The laud all 
around is so low as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from- the anchorage, which, 
owing to the shallowness of the water, 
ks eight or ten miles from the shore. 

There appeared here a want of civilized 
decency, with which I wa c quite sur- 
prised. The fishermen were either in a 
state of complete nudity, or wore a 
jacket only, thrown over their shoulders. 
The men who tracked the boats against 
the stream, after we landed, were also 
in similar circumstances. Throughout 
the whole of the provinces of Chi le and 
of Shan-tung, boys, at the age of twelve 
or fourteen years, went naked. 

At Ta-koo, theie is a temple dedicated 
to Fuh, or Fuh too, which is the Chi- 
nese pronunciation of ‘ Buddha.’ They 
use commonly only the first syllable, 
Fuh, and hence, according to the spel- 
ling of the MS. dictionaries. Foe, which 
modern writers have abbieviated to Fo. 

On the 1st of August I went on shore, 
at the request of the amba^adoi , to aee 
Kinang, an Imperial Commissioner there, 
appointed to receive the embassy. In 
this temple I found an European pimt 
of the head of our Saviour. He was 
erowued with thorns, and a iecd in hi* 
hand. This print was pasted on a large 
scroll of paper, which was hung up in 
one of the rooms of the priests, and 
inceuse vessels placed before it. There 
was some Chinese writing on the scroll, 
which 1 was anxious to read. The priest, 
however, said that the picture was there 
dedicated, and he could not take it down. 
He shewed me a book containing the ser- 
vice, wh : ch he said they read when they 
worshipped this picture. The sei vice 
was iu an exceedingly in t>U*iious style. 
I could not that evening fit ww now late, 
and I left the place at day-break the next 
morning) make out the scope of it. 

This picture, and the name Teen ('boo 
Redore (by which the Rom i'll religion is 
known) were t he ouly \eMiges of the 
Christian religion that oceuiieri to me, 
during the whole of our journey. 

August 13, we were entertained at a 
banquet, given by two Imperial Commis- 
sioners, in the name or the Emperor, at 
Teen-tsin. The same principle which 
operated, when In Europe, inferior food 
and wine were placed at the bottom of 
the table, manifested itself in a different 
way. The Imperial Commissioners, the 
British Ambassador, and the Commis- 
sioners, Sir George Staunton and Mr. 
Ellis, sat on very |pw cushions, perhaps 
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six or eight inches from the ground, on 
which a red felt cloth was placed. We 
pride ourselves, and I think justly, on 
bringing tVIlow-creatuies of the human 
specie* nearly to a level as education 
and circumstances will permit, by avoid- 
ing maiks of inferioiity and subjection, 
not absolutely required for the preserva- 
tion of social order. The people of this 
country value themselves for having fixed, 
by express rules, every man’s place in 
society, and attaching to it certain ex- 
ternal ceremonies, to force it upon the 
notice of all persons. Of the observance 
of these forms, superiois are always ex- 
cessively tenacious. A spirit of domi- 
nation on the one hand, anti of abject 
submission on the other, generally pre- 
vails. An officer, with whom l often 
conversed, said of the Emperor, “ He is 
a heaven to us,** which is as strong in 
their appiehension, as if it were express- 
ed in our phraseology, “ He is God 
Almighty to us.” 

The general principles of our religion 
give a tone of elevation and dignity to 
the human mind, which is not felt here. 
Associating at stated periods for worship, 
and to receive religious instruction when 
the infinite greatness of the Deity is con- 
tinually held up to the view of princes, 
nobles, aud people; and the idea often 
suggested that all earthly distinctions are 
comparatively nothing, and will soon 
terminate. This moderates the tendency 
to dominion, to which the human mind, 
iu prosperous circumstances and ele- 
vated situations, are ever pi one ; and at 
the same time, without interfering with 
the good older of society, iaises to a 
manly feeling the hearts of the poorest 
and most abject. The people of this 
country never meet under similar cir- 
cumstances. They do not associate uuder 
something approaching equality for the 
worship of their gods. The priests ne- 
ver preach or teach orally. They occa- 
sionally inculcate piety to the gods, and 
the practice of morality by weaus of the 
press. 

I am now writing to you from a tem- 
ple, in which are upwards of a hundred 
priests, and a* many idols. About fifty 
priests worship with morning and evening 
prams, which occupy nearly forty mi- 
nutes, images of Buddha. There are 
three images placed ou a line ; before 
these the prie*ts burn t.ipeis, offer in- 
cense, and iceite prayers, sometimes 
kneeling aud repeating over aud over 
attain invocation*, and sometimes putting 
the forehead to the ground, in token of 
adoration, submission aud supplication. 
Day after day, and year after year, this 
is gone through ; but they never associate 
with the people of any rank or age, to 
deliver instructions to them. Indeed they 
*re not qualified. The) are generally 


illiterate and uniustructed themselves. 
They aie the meie performers of cere- 
monies, and should ueverbe denominated 
by the same name that is applied to the 
miu'sters of the Christian religion. The 
multitudes of people in this couutry aie, 
in a moral and religious view, as sheep 
without a shepherd. 

Without referring to the peculiar and 
important duties of Christianity, but 
speaking merely of its general aspect in 
Protestant countries, with the qualifica- 
tions and duties of its ministers iu the 
public assemblies of the people, how 
vastly superior to the system of Paganism 
Which prevails here 1 r ihe contrast struck 
me very forcibly during Diviue Seivice, as 
performed by the Chaplain of the Em- 
bassy in this very temple. We have heard 
much here about sitting, or not sitting in 
the presence of great men. The Chinese 
carry their objections to a ridiculous 
length, to persons sitting, who are of 
rank a certain degree inferior to them- 
selves, and on no occasion, religious or 
ceremonial, do superiors dispeu*e with 
this usage. Hence, when looking round 
the congregation during seimou, and see- 
ing an English nobleman, gentlemen of 
the inferior titles, officers iu his majesty’s 
service, merchants, mechanics, soldiers, 
and servants, all sitting in the same room 
and listening to the same instruction, the 
idea mentioned above, of the general ad- 
ministration of tiie Christian religion be- 
iugso veiy far superior, occurred with the 
gieatest force. 

The labouring poor, in every country, 
who cannot read, might at first sight be 
supposed to be ueariy ou a level, — but our 
Sabbath and public assemblies, tor social 
worship and oral instruction, in the du- 
ties of men to God and to each othei, 
place our poor in much more favourable 
circumstances than in this country. .When 
the poor do not avail themselves of the 
advantages within their reach, as it is 
too often the ease, the beneficial effects 
of course will not appear. 

The middling and higher classes of 
people also who have money to spend, 
and whose time is not wholly occupied in 
providing the uieaus of subsistence, are 
placed iu much more favourable circum- 
stances than people of the same descrip- 
tion in this country. Thete is more in- 
tellectual occupation within their reach. 
The tree discussion of questions connected 
with the welfare of thecountiy ; the af- 
fairs of benevolent, liteiary, and scientific 
societies, even the newspapers, and the 
monthly journals, all tend less or more 
to employ, to exercise and strengthen the 
intellectual powers. Here all discussion 
of the measures of government being en- 
tirely disallowed, all associations of the 
people for any purpose whatet er, being 
discouraged, and no interest taken iu tit© 
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acquirement of science, or of a knowledge 
of tlie general affairs of mankind, people 
possessing property and leisure, want oc- 
cupation ; and become commonly (l would 
not say always) either idle smokers of 
opium, or active devotees of sensual 
pleasure in the most irregular and un- 
natural forms. Indecent images on porce- 
lain utensils for the writing-desk, and 
for the tea-table, are found iu many large 
towns in the interior of the country, ex- 
posed in shops. Still there are degrees of 
public indecency, which have existed and 
do exist in other countries, which are en- 
tirely unknown iu China, as far as ob- 
servations and books enable persons to 
judge. Indelicacy has no place in their 
religion, as was the case in ancient Greece 
and Rome, nor are unhappy females suf- 
fered by the govern meut to walk the 
streets, as is the case iu London.* 

Aug. 20. — TUe Embassy arrived at 
Sung-chow, which is oue day’s journey 
from Peking. Here we remained eight 
days, discussing with a person of high &ank, 
say that of a Duke, ami others, a question, 
consideied of vital importance by both par- 
ties. Yet it all turned on a ceremony. 
High officers of state in Chiua, dependant 
Tartar kings and princes, all perform to 
tlie great emperor of Chiua, a ceremony 
which is the strongest external expression 
of devoted ness aud submission, which 
this people, who abound in external forms 
of submission, have been able to invent. 
To kneel down on tlie ground, to place 
the hands when bowing, forward ou the 
floor, and to strike the forehead against 
the earth once, seems an abundantly ap- 
parent mark of veneration, devotion, or 
Mibmi.vdoH. They, however, increase 
t hi-*, by requiring the person to strike his 
head against the earth thrice; aud they 
increase this, as we do our three cheers, 
by three times three. Between each 
three, the worshipper rises and stands 
c-ect, tbeu kneels down again. This <e- 
remony is called Pan ktves ken kow t which 
is rectified vet bally, “ three kneelings 
and nine knocks.” Some of the gods are 
worshipped by tlnee knocks, some by six, 
and heaven by nine. This ceremony is 
by tributary princes and Foreign Ambas- 
sadors performed to the Empcioi, for its 
owa sake, and apart from every other ce- 
remony, as an expression of homage. 
This is called by way of eminence, “ The 
Ceremony,” and this is what the Tartars 
< for they were all Tartars who were sent 
to negotiate) required from the British 


* The reader mu-t beware not to form an un- 
jmt eonchiMou . he must reenllect that thes* 
v retched women in China paw their h»« in 
badges on tb« water s. In looking over a ttst of 
afiout tony ve^vls f*’Ur «»«t of the number, nr 
about one tenth, wll be found described a<> ap- 
pro (mated to prostitute*.— £d. 
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Ambassador. That be should hesitate, 
will not be wondered at by many. 

The Duke at last pretended to give way, 
and ou the afternoon of the 28th, at four 
p. m. we set off to the Palace of Yuen- 
ming-ynen, and after travelling all night, 
arrived at day-light next morning. The 
hour appointed by the Emperor (or, as he 
is sometimes called, the “ Son of Hea- 
ven”) for giving andience, had already 
elapsed. The Tartars rise eaily. We 
were hurried, after travelling all night, un- 
washed aud uudre sed, to the door of the 
palace. A British. nobleman, represent- 
ing his sovereign, and who had come 
so many thousand miles to the court 
of China, demurred, as was natural, 
to enter thus into the imperial pre- 
sence, and pleaded with the Duke, who 
came out to urge the Ambassador into 
the Hall of the Audieuce, that the fa- 
tigues of the night had rendered him un- 
well, aud therefore tequested that the 
Duke would beg his Majesty graciously, 
to defer seeing him that morning. To ef- 
fect this with his capricious master, the 
Duke went aud said that the Ambassador 
was so ill he could not stir a step. This 
produced a gracious order, that the Am- 
bassador should retire to the house pro- 
vided for him, and his Majesty's physi- 
cian would attend upon him. He did at- 
tend. What i epoi t he made is not known. 
He could not iu truth icport that the Am- 
bassador was exceedingly or dangerously 
ill. The Empeior thought he was im- 
posed upon, and called a special meeting 
of his Cabinet ; neither the Duke, nor 
Princes, nor the courtiers, who knew 
the fact of our tiavelling all night, dared 
to tell him of it ; his menial servants, 
who also kuevv the fact, did not tell him 
till two or lluee days afterwards, whea 
It was too late, and his imperial Majesty, 
in a fit of anger (in the presence of those 
courtiers who knew the real state of the 
case, and could, by stating it, appease 
him, but dul not) decreed, that the Am* 
b issador should be requited to depart im- 
mediately. 'I liis decree was c.uncd iuto 
effect the same day. At four p. w. we 
left Yueu-ming yuen, and aft< r tiavelling 
all niriit, a second tunc, aimed at Tung 
Chow by bleak ot da\, on the morning of 
the 10th. 

The Emperor found out afterwards the 
real state of the ca-e, and degiaded tlie 
Duke by return iug him from situation* of 
high tiust which he held. The Duke is 
hi other to the Empress. Tin ee other per- 
sons of the first rank were aUo removed 
from their offices, aud an edict published, 
eluding bis courtiers for their hatefut in- 
difference to the public wclfaie, and la- 
meufiog that .selfishness should be carried 
to such a degree ; a thing, he sa«d, which 
he did not belie' e possible. The Dukt’s 
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most intimate friends, as his Majesty 
stated it himself, who in ordinary cases 
professed the utmost attachment and cor- 
diality, smiling and fawning upon him, 
when they s.wv him perplexed and em- 
barrassed by the Emperor's questions put 
to him, would not, though fully in their 
power, put him right, or state the truth 
for him. Every one said, “ It is not my 
business.** — “ Alas l” said the Emperor 
iii his edict, u on what a dangerous rocky 
eminence does a Statesman tread.” And 
in the ucxt line adds, “ If you had no 
regard for the minister, had you none 
for your country? ” 

Notwithstanding all this, his pride and 
notions of dignity would not allow him 
to give an explanation to the Ambassador. 
He, however, oidered hi» own officers to 
treat him with politeness as he pdssed 
through the couutrv. The night after the 
expulsion (for such our departure was), 
he sent three articles as a present, or in 
their phraseology, “ a donation** to the 
King of England, and took three articles 
from our presents, or, as they called them, 
“ tribute.” One article consisted of the 
portraits of our loved and lamented 
Sovereign and his Queen. 

I said I would not enter into the poli- 
tics of the embassy, but the brief sketch 
I have given you seemed necessary, to 
enable you to judge a ^ttle of the charac- 
ter of this despotic semi-civilized court. 

Sept . 2. — We commenced our return 
from Tuag-cliow. Time does not permit 
me to describe any part of the country 
through which we passed ; most of it, 
indeed, was travelled over by the English 
and Dutch embassies in the reign of the 
late Emperor Kien-lung, and is described 
in the ixx>ks published on those occasions. 
The vast plain of Chin-le is what strikes 
every one ; and the exteut of the canal, 
which is uavigated from Teeu-tsiu (called 
Tieu-sing by write is in the last embassy) 
to Hang-chow, in the province of Che- 
keeng, is also far famed. We sailed on 
4^ only till wc reached the Yang-tze- 
Keang, a noble river, which rises in the 
province of Tze-chueu, and empties it- 
self into the sea, not far from the ancient 
capital Nan-king: instead of crossing it, 
and passing down the, opposite canal, 
through the Keang, we proceeded against 
the stream of the Yang- tze- Keang as for 
as the lake Po-yang, which we crossed, 
and at Nun-ehang-foo, the capital of 
Keang se province, again came to the 
route pursued by the former embassy. 

On the 6th of October we crossed the 
Yellow River, which at that time did not 
present so grand a spectacle as was ge- 
nerally expected ; its width was not so 
great, nor its current so rapid, as most 
of us supposed, nor yet were its waters 
ao yellow. Still it had a fine appearance, 
and the reoollectroa of the great length 


of its course, and the frequent ravage* 
which its impetuous waters at seasons 
make, by overflowing or washing away 
its soft alluvial books, gave dignity and 
importance to the prospect. 

October 11th and 12th, a little above 
Nan-king, at a fine Pagoda, called Kaou- 
tning-tze, we changed our flat-bottomed 
boats, used on the canal, for larger and 
differently built ones, intended to na- 
vigate the Yang- tze -Keang. Not more 
than half the space occupied by the walls 
ot Nan-king is inhabited ; the remainder 
is field and gardens, with now and then a 
cluster of houses. 

Just before entering on the Y'ang-tze- 
Keang, we stopped at Kiva-Chovv, where 
I conversed with a Mahommcdau gentle- 
man, in one of the temples of Buddha, 
where he was lodging for a day or two. 
Temples in China, like religious houses 
on the Continent, are often employed as 
temporary inns by travellers. Govern- 
ment aNo turns them to this purpose ; 
hence it is, the temple from which 1 ad- 
dress you is made the dwelling of the 
British ambassador. 

Mahommedans are found in considera- 
ble numbers in several parts of China. 
They are allowed the exercise of their 
religion, and admitted into the service of 
the government. The pentleman I have 
now mentioned was an officer of govern- 
ment, and another, with whom I con- 
versed at the capital of Kenng-se, was in 
the at my, 1 was informed by these per- 
sons, that in Keang-Nan they have thir- 
ty six mosques, but unlike the temples of 
the idolaters of China, they are generally 
Rocked up, except ou their Sabbath, which 
occurs on our Friday. They have a teacher 
who recites their service in Arabic. The 
people also learn to repeat the service, 
but do not understand it. My informant 
said, that neither the service nor the 
doc tr infs were translated into the Chi- 
nese ; *1 should think he was incorrect. 
1 wished him to inquire amongst bis 
friends, and procure me a book ; but he 
persisted that no book in the Chinese 
existed. 

I endeavoured to learn the state of 
their religion from these two persons, 
and from an old shopman in the north, 
whose sign-board, or rather lantern, 
which served the purpose of sign- 
board, caught my attention. He had wril^ 
ten on it, 4 an old Mahommedan shop.* I 
wished to ascertain from these persons 
by what word, in the Chinese, they ex- 
pressed the deity. They all agreed in the 
same story, viz. that it was by the simple 
word Choo, 44 Master, Lonl or Sove- 
reign,” not by the word " Shin,*’ a 
spirit, or immaterial divine being : be- 
cause, said the gentleman, at Kivac-hou, 
The Shin, “ Gods or Spirits,” were includ- 
ed in the things created. “ We,** said he, 
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the priest of Ruddba, sitting by We Kiug 
Chou, “ Venerate the lord.** “ Who is 
the true lord of non-existence, and of 
•whatever exists, the creator of all things/' 

<e There is nothing can be likened to him, 
nothing compared to him ; he is the only, 
the true lord.” 

To the word Teen, as used for the 
deity, the other person objected, by say- 
ing, ** Heaven was created by the lord 
and the gods also.” 

By the person first alluded to, I was 
told that at Kae-fung-foo, in the province 
of Ho-nan, there were a few' families de- 
nominated the Tedou-Kin-Kedou “ The 
religion or sect which plucks out the 
sinews” from all the meat which they 
eat. They also had a Le-fae-sue “ tem- 
ple of worship,” and observe the eighth 
d^y as a sabbath. 

This statement corresponds with what 
Is related in Grozier, respecting the per- 
sonsconsidered to be Jews,* and 1 think the 
account here given strengthens the proba- 
bility that they are so. The Mahomme- 
<lau gentleman said he thought they weie 
thei same as the Teen-choo-Kedou, L e. 
as the Roman Catholic Christians. 

A copv of a letter sent out in Hebrew 
by some Jewish gentlemen in London, 
was last season forwarded by a native to 
Ho-tian, with a promise that if he could 
fiud atry peisott that could read and 
answer the letter in the same 'amtuage, 
he should be rewarded for hi' trouble. 
He went to Kae-fung-foo, and as he said, 
found a man who could read, and said lie 
understood the letter, aud undertook to 
procure an answer in a few days ; but the 
times were so tioublesotue, from, various 
rumours of rebellion, that the messenger 
became apprehensive, and left before the 
person who took the Hebrew letter from 
him, brought him any answer. 

October I'Jth, we left Kiva-chow and 
the beautiful prospect seen from it. Op- 
posite to it there rises out of Yang-tze- 
Keang, a conical island, called Ki-chau, 
“ The Golden Hill.” It was visited by 
some of the emperors of the present fami- 
ly, and is ornamented with temples up its 
sides, and a pagoda at its summit. 

From the rapidity of the current, the 
navigation of the Keang, as it is all called 
fur the sake of brevity, is difficult and 
dangerous. We depended on the wiud, 
and we never sailed at night, which occa- 
sioned our stopping whole days at one 
place, aud at other times bringing to very 
eacLy in the day. This continued till tiie 
I'Jth of November, when we left the Po- 
ysng lake, and changed hoats at the capi- 
tal of Keang-se. Thus for a whole 
month we had delightful walks of miles 
into the country. The climate was cool 
and pleasant, and the scenery greatly 

• See Missionary Intell. p. voi. 


varied. The banks of the Yong-tze- 
Keang, diversified by gentle swells clothed 
with wood, exhibiting foliage of every 
form of leaf and every hue, were beauti- 
ful. 

On the Po-yang lake I visited a most 
romantic spot, in Shangtung we passed 
not far from the birth place of Confucius, 
aud at the place I now mention, there is 
a college at whicli Choo-foo-tzi, the most 
esteemed commentator on the four books, 
taught about 600 years ago. The college 
is situated at the top ot a glen through 
which a clear stream winds its way over 
a rocky bottom ; near the stream are cul- 
tivated spots, aud up the sides of the hills a 
variety of timber grows. At the top of the 
glen the Lensban, “ mountain of retreat,” 
lifts its dark rocky summit, and defends 
the “ College of the White Stag Valley ” 
from the northerly blast. Here Choo-foo- 
tzi taught. They shew the rock on which 
he sat to angle, and a tree yet bearing 
flowers, which he planted with his own 
hand — to pluck the leaves off is by the 
local magistrates strictly forbidden. 

Dec. 20, we passed the mountain called 
Meli-ling, which divides the provinces of 
Keang-se and Canton. To render it mote 
easily passed, a deep cut was made 
through the solid rock, at its summit, by 
the liberality of an individual who had re- 
tired from tiie court of the dynasty Yang, 
about a thousand years ago. His image is 
now placed in a temple on the Canton 
side of the hill, and divine honors paid 
to it. But the whole of this laud “ is full 
of idols, they worship the work their 
own fingers have made.” 

Jan. 1st 1817, the.embassy arrived at 
Canton. Nearly six months had elapsed 
from the time that I embarked at Macoa. 
During the course, J visited a great many 
temples ; they were commonly in bad re- 
pair, and sometimes in ruins. Those re- 
ligious structures, somewhat similar to 
the monument at London bridge, called 
by ns pagodas, and by the Chineseyo, 
were many of them falling down, tfcy 
were built chiefly during tiie last dynasty. 
Priests do not live iu them, but idols are 
placed in the different stories, and from 
an inscription 1 saw on one, I judge that 
an idea of placing tiie idol as neat to bra 
ven as possible, was pait of the motive 
for building. The highest are nine sto- 
ries ; some are seven, some five. They 
are often built on the tops of mountains, 
where the labour and expense of erecting 
them must have been very great. 

I should have been glad to have written 
you a further account of my journey, and 
to have indulged in some reflections, hut 
the large proportion of time which my 
varied avocations demanded, and a rattier 
widely extended correspondence, pievent 
my doing so. 
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Fort IFilliam, •tan. 17. — Doubts ap- 
pearinff to have been entertained of the 
right of corps or detachments encamped 
in the vicinity of a fixed cantonment, to 
draw extra hatta after the period of their 
arrival, although such corps or detach- 
ments have not appeared in general orders, 
as appointed to occupy such cantonment, 
and as much itsconveuience if not detri- 
ment to the public service, might ensue 
on occasions of emergency from any de- 
mur in the pay department to disburse 
such extra batta, and the authorized al- 
lowances to inarching establishments of 
corps, placed in such situation : his ex- 
cellency the right hon. the governor gene- 
ra! in council dect» s it expedient to direct, 
that in future, (> n any similar case occur- 
ring, the pay department shall in the first 
place discharge the I' y abstracts, althongh 
containing charges that may appear doubt- 
ful, and afterwards refer such points for 
decision through the prescribed channel. 

Jan. 21. — The circumstances which pre- 
vented the immediate reduction of the 
volunteer battalions, lately returned from 
Java, no longer existing, the right hon. 
the governor general in council is pleased 
to determine, that the 4th, 5th, fitli, and 
light infantry Volunteer bat. shall be re- 
duced from the 1 st proximo, up to which 
date all arrears of pay ami allowances, 
due to the oiliccis and men, are to he dis- 
charged. 

His excellency the right lion, the go- 
vernor general j it council, adverting to 
the frequence of officers on lease nr fur- 
lough, taking their passage on ships 
which are nut formally dispatched by an 
agent on the part of government ; is 
pleased to direct, that the furloughs of 
officers proceeding to Europe, shall in fu- 
ture be considered to commence from the 
date on which the pilot quits the ship, on 
which they may have embaiked. This 
regulation is equally applicable to all 
ships, whether belonging to the honor- 
aBW Company, or to private or foreign 
traders. 

Jan. 2?. — Tile right honorable the go- 
vernor general in council, in communica- 
tion with his excellency the commander- 
in-chief, under whose immediate autho- 
tity the administration of military law is 
conducted, perforins a gratifying part of 
his public duty, in recording the high 
sense entertained by the government, of 
Lieut. Col C. Kagan’s eminent merit and 
zealous services, during the period that he 
has filled the oUiot of judge advocate ge- 
neral in Bengal, a nd his lordship in conn, 
cil deeply regrets that continued ill health 
should hare compelled the licidenant- 
colouet to returu to Europe, and to re- 
linquish the honorable employment, 
which lie has filled with so much credit 
to himself and advantage io (lie state. 


[Ocr. 

His excellency the right honourable the 
governor in council is pleased to notify 
in general orders, that the clothing of the 
army will m future be prepared and sent 
to corps, so as to be ready for issue on, 
or as soon after, the 1st of Jnnuaiycf 
each year, as practicable, tot the year 
preceding, commencing with the clothing 
for the year 1817. 

Statement of the Proportion of Off- 
reckonings payable in advance , on ac- 
count of the Year 181G, to Colonels of 


Regiments , Sfc. fyc. 

Rank. Names and Periods for which duei St, Rs. 

Liut. Gen. Sir Jno. Macdonald tor 

the full year 6,000 

Win. Palmer* from the 
1st Jan. to the 20th 

May 1816 2,311 

Hugh Stafford, for Hie 

lull year 6,000 

James Morris do do . . 6,000 
MajorGeti.Sir Ilobert Blair, do do 6,000 
Bonnet Marley, do do. . 6,000 

Dyson Marshall 6,000 

Sir J. Wood, do ...... 6,000 

Sir J. Horsford, do . . .. 6,000 

J. Gordon, do 6,000 

SirG. Maitindcll, do... 6,000 
C. Stuart, do 6,000 


St. George Ashe, do. . . . 6,000 
Sir D. Ochterlony, do . . 6,000 

Feb. 11. — The right honorable the 
governor in council advcitmg to the fre- 
quent instances which occur, of damage 
and loss inflects of store l outs proceeding 
to sutajrdinatc magazines fiom the ar- 
senal, under chat ge of natives, has deemed 
it expedient to e.Mabiish a new class of 
oi dnance wairant officeis, under the title 
of sub-couductot s of oulnance stores, the 
number of whom is for the present fixed 
at twelve. 

His excellency the light honorable the 
governor general in count il, is pleased to 
authorize the following allowances to be 
drawn by the officers and staff appointed 
to do duty with the dromedary corps, 
which are to lie considered as con -un- 
dated allowances, and to be in lieu of all 
claims whatsoever, viz. 

Sonant Rupee*. 


To a lieutenant 200 

Additional to the adjutant 50 

To a cnrr' t 150 

To the assistant sm geon as lieute- 
nant 200 


The embarkation of the 78th regiment 
for Europe* calls upon the governor ge- 
neral in council to bear testimony to the 
conduct of that distinguished corps doling 
its service in every part of India. It is 
gratifying to this government to pay 
to the regiment a tribute of unqualified 
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applause ; the zeal and gallantry so con- 
spicuously manifested by the corps at 
Assaye, and so uniformly maintained 
throughout all its subsequent exertions in 
the field, not having been more exemplary 
thau its admirable regularity and disci- 
pline on every other occasion. Such be- 
haviour, while it must be reflected upon 
by themselves with conscious piide, can- 
not fail to procure for the officeis, non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers of the 
7bth regiment, the high reward of their 
sovereign's approbation. 

A splendid entertainment was given by 
the meichauts of Calcutta, Feb. 22d, at 
the town hall, in honor of R. C. Fer- 
gusson and H. Compton, Esquires, the 
eloquent advocates, to whose splendid 
exertions the commercial world were so 
highly indebted iu the great and important 
trial as to the Dispatch. We understand 
nearly three hundred cards of iuviiation 
were issued for this festival. It is an- 
nouuced in the Government Gazette that 
sumptuous vases of gold of the value of 
eight thousand siccas each, are now iu 
the hands of the artist, to be pieaeuted to 
those gentlemen, as a lasting memorial 
of the admiratiou and gratitude of the 
commercial community. 

Lieutenant Richard Burney, of the 8th 
Bengal Native Infantry, gained to his 
sole property the prize of the lac of 
rupees. 

Feb. 7. — A general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Bengal Provident Society 
took place at the Town Hall. From the 
statement presented by ttie secrctaiy, it 
appears that the capital of S ; cca Rupees 
2,10,960 realized on 897 shares ; has by 
interest, and advantageous investments 
iu the Honorable Company’s notes, been 
improved at the late of 16§ per cent. 

The net capital of the first class being 
Sa. Rs. 2,38,115, will accumulate in 
thirteen years hence at compound inter- 
est, should the rate average at 6, 8, 


% or 10 

per cent, as t 

ollows 

> Pis. 

Sd. Rs. 


Sa. Rs. 

2,38,115 

at 6 per ceut. 

ill 13 ) 

> r eai s 



is 5,10,000 

Do.... 

..8 

do . . 

. . 0,50,820 

Do.... 

.. S 

do . . 

. . 7,12,054 

Do 

10 

do . . 

. . 8,30,030 


The £97 shares are divided among 392 
lives, 156 of which are resident in or on 
their way to burope, and other distant 
parts, which prec’udes the possibility 
of obtaiumg at pieaent, any accurate in- 
formation relative to casualties. It may, 
however, be satisfactory to know, that 
the average cost of each sh ire was Sa. Rs. 
235,3 and under the supposition that all 
the members are now existing, the pre- 
sent value is Sa. Rs. 2 65,7. 


His Highness Amrut Kao previous to 
taking final leave of the city of Benares, 
had with a princely munificence, re- 
leased all the prisoners coufined for debt 
iu that city, by paying to their creditors 
the sum of 17,910 Rupees. 

Feb . 21. — -The sixth anniversary meet- 
ing of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Socie- 
ty, was held at the Town Hall, when the 
following elections took place. 

Sir Edward Hyde East, to be an addi- 
tional vice-president. 

Eneas Mackintosh, Esq. to be treasurer 
and collector to the society ; Mr. Crutten - 
den the late treasurer having resigned in 
consequence of indisposition. 

The following gentlemen to be mem- 
bers of the committee for the present 
year ; in addition to the president, vice- 
presidents, treasurer and secretaries. 

Joseph Barretto, Esq. ; W. B. Bayley, 
Esq.; A. Colviu, Esq.; G. Cruttenden, 
Esq.; G. Forbes, Esq.; Commodore 
Hayes; Colonel Thomas Hardwicke; J. 
P. Larkins, Esq.; J. Macwhirter, Esq.; 
R. C. Plowden, Esq.; W. O. Salmon, 
Esq. ; G. Saunders, Esq.; J. W. Sherer, 
Esq. ; General J. S. Wood. 


SUPREME COURT. 

Friday , July 12, 1816. — John Smithy 
alias John Long, alias Edward Hunter , 
convicted of Larceny. — We briefly re- 
late a few particulars of this case, which 
were somewhat of an uncommon nature, 
both as to the manner in which the theft 
was committed, and the vei satile charac- 
ter of the offender. He stood charged 
with having stolen a gold .watch, with a 
carnelian seal, and gold key attached, on 
the 30th ultimo, from the dwelling-house 
of Mr^. Elizabeth Berkley. The prose- 
cutrix is the widow of Lieutenant Berk- 
ley, late of the military service on this 
establishment, and resides at Sealdah, in 
the suburbs of the city. On Tuesday, the 
28tli ultimo, the prisoner was introduced 
to h»T at her house, under the name of 
Capt. Long, by a Mr. James Lumsdaiue, 
and drank tea with her that evening. It 
was then that he »aw the watch, which 
the prosecutrix hud sent for from her bed- 
room, to learn the hour. The prisoner 
repeated his \ isit on the following even- 
ing, and again on the Thursday morning. 
Mrs. Berkley was then sitting at work in 
her hall, with her back to the bedroom, 
and the prisoner, after some conversation, 
during which he declared himself to be a 
man of large pioperty, and desirous of 
taking a wife, began to walk about, prais- 
ing the prettiness of her house, and say- 
ing he should like just such an one. At 
this time he must have taken an opportu- 
nity of slipping unobserved into the bed- 
room, and carrying off the watch from 
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the toilette table, on which it lay. After 
strolling about some minutes he left Mrs. 
Berkley, who missed the watch imme- 
diately on his departure, and sent her 
servant, Shekh Luteeb, in pursuit of him. 
Luteeb found him in conversation with 
Mr. Lumsdaine at Mr. Decosta’s, and 
told Mr. Lumsdaine, that he had taken 
away his mistress’s watch. The prisoner 
on being told by Mr. Lumsdaine that the 
lady wanted her watch, said that he had 
given it to Mr. Bell, a watch-maker, to 
be repaired, and that he would now go 
and fetch it. Saying this he left the 
house, and was not afterwaids seen by Mr. 
Lumsdaine, who appears to have been a 
mere casual acquaintance. On the af* 
ternoon of the same day, the prisoner 
went to the shop of Mr. Martin, a watch- 
maker, in the Cossytullah, and after giving 
a silver watch which he first said he 
wished to sell, and afterwards to be re- 
paired, produced Mrs. Berkley’s gold one, 
which he declared to have stood him in a 
thousand rupees. After taking a gold 
ring, gold broach, and scent phial, which 
be said he would pay for on his return, 
and leaving the silver watch as a pledge, 
he went away and was not again seen by 
Mr. Martin until examined before the 
police. He was afterwards secured and 
the stolen property found on his person. 
The prisoner in his defence asserted that 
be had no intention of stealing the watch, 
which was entrusted to him for the pur- 
pose of getting it repaired. He seemed 
tt> rest much on the assumed respectabi- 
lity of his chaiacter, declaring that he 
had formerly been stewaid or clerk to 
General Abercrombie. His deelaiations 
were, however, unsupported by valid 
proof, and he was therefore convicted. 

July 13. — The indictment against Paul 
Jones, Matthew Dia->, and Joze Joachim, 
was opened to the jury by Mr. Ferguson ; 
who stated that the prisoners being ma- 
riners on board the Indian Oak, belong- 
ing to James Peter Fearon, a subject of 
bis Majesty, devising and intending felo- 
niously to burn and destroy that ship, on 
the 16th of June last, upon a part of the 
high sea, distant about one league from 
the island of Saugor, and within the ad- 
miralty jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, did wickedly, wilfully, and ma- 
liciously set on fire certain cotton, laden 
on the Indian Oak, with the wicked and 
malicious intention by means thereof fe- 
loniously to burn and destroy that ship, 
then being the pioperty of Fearon. — 
Verdict of guilty against each of the three 
prisoners. 

Id. The prisoners were brought to 
the bar to receive the sentence of the 
court ; when the Chief Justice, in a so- 
lemn and impressive manner, addiessed 
them on the enormity of the offence, 
whereof they had been com reted , by 


which it appeared, that for the sordid 
consideration of a paltiy sum they had 
meditated the destruction of a ship, by 
which immense property and numerous 
lives were placed in jeopardy. That the 
conception of a ciime so detestable 
evinced the most depraved principles of 
human nature — the blackest ingratitude 
to their employers, and the utmost indif- 
ference respecting the lives of their fel* 
low creatures. That the atrocity of the 
offence, although not completed to the 
dreadful extent contemplated by the pri- 
soners, called for the utmost punishment 
that the court had the power of inflicting, 
and that therefore the prisoneis should 
he severally confined in the gaol of Cal- 
cutta for the space of four years ; that 
each should pay a fine of one rupee — and 
be further imprisoned until the respec- 
tive fines should be paid. 


Statement of Specie imported into Cal- 
cutta , in February 1817, by Sea . 


Dollars 9,75,261 at 205 per 
cent .is Sa. Rs. 19,99,285 

0 

0 

Silver value 

. . 4,70,688 

3 

5 

Gold do 

.. 33,625 

0 

0 

Sa. Rs. . . . 

.. 25,035,98 

9 

f> 

PRICE CURRENT. 

Imports. J Is. - 

4s- 

Vermilion 

. per chest . . 

175 

0 

Quit ksilver ....... 

. per seer . . . 

3 

5 

Camphor 

. per maund 

65 

0 

Pepper .... 

. per do 

17 

4 

Tin, new, 

. per do 

27 

0 

Ditto, old, 

. per do 

28 

4 

Betelnut, Malacca, . 

. per do 

3 

0- 

Ditto, Pedier, 

. per do 

3 

4 

Tutenague 

. per do 

32 

8 

Malay Dainmer 

Half Boiled 

. per do 

. per do 

3 

12 

Raw Dainmer 

. per do 

2 

12 

Rattans, Malacca,.. . 

. per huodrecl 


12 

Iron, Swedish flat. . . 

. per fy. md. 

5 

8 

Ditto, square English. 

. per do 

5 

0 

Ditto, English flat. . . 

. per do 

4 

0 

Ditto, Bar 

. per do 

4 

2 

Alum 

. per do 

5 

a 

Brimstoue 

. per do 

9 

8 

Cloves 

. per seer . . . 

3 

10 

Mace 

. per do.. . . . 

14 

0 

Nutmegs . 

. pei do 

13 

0 

Coir, Maldiva 

. per maund 

11 

0 

Ditto, Ceylon, fine . 

. per do... ... 

8 

0 

Ditto, ditto, coaise. 

. per do. . . . 

4 

0 

Ditto, N a sore, Devi a, 

per do 

8 

0 

katin, Floweret!, . . . 

. per piece . . 

28 

0 

Ditto, Plain, 

.per do.. . . 

30 

0 

Ditto, Single, 

. per do 

17 

0 

Vchet 

. per do..: .. 

45 

ft 

Gauze Curtain 

. per do 

7 

ft 

Nankeen 

. per corge . . 

45 

ft 

1 "[.per, 22 to 2-1 oz.. 

. per fy. md. 

51 

% 
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Imports. 

Ditto, 1 6 to 23 o l. . . . per md. . . . 

White Lead per do 

Tea, Hyson Giecn. . . . per box . . 

Sugar Cmdy, (Clfina), per tub. . . . 
Almonds, new.. 

Raisins 

Cardamoms, be-it. 

Exports. 

Patchen Rice, Bausul, per mauiid 

Ditto Pam.i Salla, ..per do 

Moogy Rice, 1st sort, per do 

Balarn, 1st do per do 

Ditto, uncliatta, .... per do 

Gram Patua per do 1 1 

Wheat, Dooda, new,. . per do 1 5 

Ditto, Gungajally,. . . . per do 1 4 

Ditto, .Tam ally,. ..... per do.. .. . 1 2 

Turin erick per do 3 8 

Sugar, Benares, 1st sort, per do. . . 10 8 

Ditto ditto, 2d do. ..per do 10 0 

Ditto ditto, 3d do. . . per do 9 0 

Ghee, 1st sort ......per do 19 0 

Ghee, 2d ditto per do 18 0 

Raw Silk, 1st sort ..per seer ,.10 0 

Ditto, 2d ditto per do 9 0 

Ditto, 3d ditto per do 8 0 

Ditto, Radnagore .... per do.. . . 

Gunnies pei hundred 6 12 

Gunny Rags per do 7 0 

Opium, Patna per chest 2,110 0 

Ditto, Bernues per do.. . 2,010 0 

Patchack per maund 8 0 

Cotton, Jalone screwed, per do. .. 18 0 

Ditto, Cutchowia. ... per do 17 0 

Red Wood per do 2 8 

Black Wood per do 4 0 

Di y Ginger per do 7 8 

Long Pepper per do 23 0 

Cummin Seed per do 4 8 

>heet Lead. per do 10 0 

Stick Lac per do 10 8 

Munjeet, . per do...* 7 0 


COMMERCIAL NOTICES. 

Account of the description , quality , and 
average Sale Prices of the European 
Staple Goods, disposed of at the Ho- 
norable Company's Import Warehouse, 
in the month of February , 1817. 

Monthly General Sales. 
Manufactured Copper it.?. As. P. 

Sheathing, 20 to 24 oz. 

per maund hi 0 0 

Thick 45 0 0 

Lead in pigs 10 1 0 

Hoop Iron and Rivets 

Hoop Iron 7 9 0 

Ki mash ells 2 0 0 

Bioad Cloth, superfine medley 

town scarlet, per yard 14 0 0 

Broad Cloth, superfine Saxon 

gtoeen 7 8 0 

Broad Cloth, Aurora 4 2 0 

Broad Cloth ordinary, 
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Rs. As. P . 

Black 3 6 0 

Blue 3 9 0 

Einei aid Green 3 8 0 

Lacca . 2 8 0 

Yellow 3 8 0 

Kerseyuif re 

Black 4 0 0 

Private Sales. 

Claret, from Bui tics and ^on, and Paxton 
and Majoi ibanks. 

1815 16 per dozen. . 30 0 0 

1816-17 do 33 0 0 

Rails or Exchange. — Feb. 1817, 
from Calcutta. 

To Madras 335 Sa. Rs. for 100 Star Ps. 

Bombay 100 S. II 109 By. Rs. 

]' n gland 2s. 7d. and at 6 num. night. 
Dollars in quantity, at 207 Rs. per 100. 
A Guinea to purchase in the Bazar, is at 
8 Rs. 8 Annas. 


Exports by Sea, for Jan. 1817. 

VahSc in Sa. R. As. 


Alum 

81)0 

5 

Akercorah 

127 

8 

A turn r Wood 

.... 1,220 

0 

A ut nr 

.... 665 

3 


3,791 

4 


909 

o 

BiiniMone 

u 

8 

Beads 



0 

Benjamin 

1 .273 

0 

Braudv 

961 

11 

Borax and Tincal .... 

9,941 

10 


493 

3 

Cotton 

.... 2,80,362 

0 

Cinnamon 

127 

8 

Cochineal 

6,473 

0 

Cummin Seed*. 

9,180 

15 

Cloves 

.... 13,511 

0 

Coffee 

5,338 

13 

Coral 

2,000 

8 

Cotton Thread 

, . . . . 654 

0 

Cassia and Buds 

14,686 

12 

Cutch 

991 

10 

Camphor 

1 6,685 

12 

Claret 

2,148 

0 

Canvas 

... 7 I'" 

8 

Copper and Nails . . . . 

9, -5 

0 

Cutkee 

159 

9 

Pry Gin err 

27,958 

7 

Kbonv • • ■ 

2,830 

9 

G mimes and Bats .... 

7,943 

L2 

Goolcund 

...... 171 

0 


Gum Copal 2,799 6 

Gold Kinarey 8,275 7 

Gallingal! * 1,612 14 

Gin 1,276 13 

Hing or Assafatida 6,175 10 

Indigo 22,37,000 0 

Iron and Hoops 5,^50 0 

l> 

Kentledge 0 

Long Pepper and Roots ...» 12, < 35 1 

Vol. IV. 3 IT 
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Rs. As. 

50 0 
17 8 
100 0 
20 0 

per maund 22 0 

per do 18 0 

. per seei ... 3 0 


2 12 
2 It 

1 3 

1 3 
1 2 
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Value in Sa. R. As. 


Lac Dye 

,. 62,249 

15 

Lac Lake 

. 994 

10 

Lisbon Wine 

. 2,350 

8 

Munjeet 

5,022 

0 

Madeira 

. 18,927 

8 

Nankeens 

400 

0 

Nux Vomica 

107 

0 

Nutmegs 

. 15,520 

0 

Opium 

..3,67,998 

10 

Pepper 

. 24,498 

6 

Persian Gall 

. 868 

0 

Quicksilver 

205 

8 

Raw Silk 

,.2,16,476 

8 

Rum, Country 

92 

8 

Rattans 

3,059 

1 

Red Wood 

.. 2,615 

1 

Sugar 

. 2,26,033 

6 

Sugar Candy, Country. • . . 

. . 2,226 

6 


20 

12 

Sapan Wood 

.. 4,027 

5 

Shawls and Romals 

.. 81,629 

11 

Salt Petie 

.. 1,28,140 

8 

$affron 

231 

0 

Sal Ammoniac 

688 

4 

Piece Goods 

18,01,013 

0 

Ditto, Madras and Europe 

9,246 

13 


. 298 

0 

Stick Lac 

.. 13,813 

0 

Skins, (Goat and Cow) . . . 

. . 3,064 

8 

Safflower 

.. 2,231 

8 

Shell Lac 

.. 32,937 

9 


.. 3.035 

3 


Tuteuaguc 3,531 11 

Tallow Candles 552 0 


Tea 


0 

Turmeric 


11 

Tin 


8 

Wax Candles 


3 

Woollens 


0 


Grain. 

Rice, .... bags, at 2 mds. each 76,501 

Wheat 4,077 

Gram 977 

Paddy 100 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Lieut. T. Young, 27th N. I. to super- 
intend the construction of a Cutcherry to 
be erected at Deyral’. 

Lieut. J. Taylor of Engineers to be su- 
perintendant of the alteration in the Nuz- 
zool building at Agra, denominated Mo- 
bartick Munzil for the use of the Collec- 
toi of Government Customs. 

>111 IT ARV PROMOTIONS. 

Jau. 7. — Ensign G. S. Blundell, to be 
Lieutenant. 

Capl. J. W. Taylor, N. I. to be Secre- 
t.uy to the Board of Superintendence for 
imptovimr the breed of cattle. 

C'apt. \V. R. Gilbert, 15th N. I. to be 
member of the Board of Superintendence 
for the improvement of the breed of 
cattle. 


Jan. 24. Ensign C. T. Thomas to be 
Lieutenant. 

Capt. J. Bryant, H. C. European regt. 
to be Judge Advocate General. 

21. Capt. G. Hunter, 1st N. I. to be 
second Assistant to the Secretary to the 
Military Board, and 1st Assistant in the 
Department of Accounts. 

26th N. I. Capt. Lieut. W. Dunlop to 
be Captain. 

Lieut. G. Hawkes to be Captain. 

Lieut. Ensign P. D. Pownall to be Lieu- 
tenant. 

surgeons. 

Mr. J. Sawers to be a Presidency Surg. 

Mr. J. Renock Assist. Surgeon to the 
Dromedary Corps. 

Mr. Assist. Surgeon W. Watson to the 
medical duties of the Civil Station at 
Beerbhoom, in the room of Mr. Assist. 
Surg. Lancaster, removed to Fort Marl- 
borough. 

FURLOUGHS TO EUROPE. 

Capt. J. S. Harrott, 2d N. I. 

Lieut, and Brevet Capt. J. Paterson, 
4th N. I. 

Capt. J. Gabb, 1st N. I. for the reco- 
very of his health, instead of his private 
affairs. 

Lieut. P. Jercmie, 2d N. I. 

Capt. T. J. Turner, 11th N. t. 

Cornet Thornton, 1st N. C. 

RESIGNATION. 

Ensign Dakin, 26th N. I. 

ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Yeoman. Executor, 
Mr. John D’Rosario. 

Mr. Nicholas Biale. Administratrix, 
Mrs. Margaret Biale. 

Mr. Domingo Pedro Lopes. Executor, 
Mr. Anthony Charles Lopes. 

Mrs. Eliza Percival. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mr. G. H. Walters. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Abraham Hume, Esq. Administrator, 
D. Heming, Esq. Registrar. 

Mrs. Sarah Hall. Executors, Mr. 
Charles Brodie, and Mr. Johnstone Fitz- 
patrick. 

Lieut. John Fryer Goad. Executrix, 
Mrs. Anne Maria Goad. 

Cornet Thomas Craig. Executor, Capt. 
Edward Craig. 

Capt. Henry Wood. Executor, John 
Palmer, Esq. 

Mr. John Durell of Batavia- Executor, 
Mr. A lex. Anderson. 

Lieut. Thomas Hunter Bans. Execu- 
tor, John Melville, Esq. 

Lieut. Alex. Irvine. Executor, David 
Clark, Esq. 
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Cornet John Chalmers. Executor, 
Alex. Colvin, Jun. Esq. 


KEDGEREE ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES. 

February 1817. 

Arrivals. 

Feb. 5. Ship Elizabeth, W. Ostler, from Lon- 
don. 

0. S. Harriett,* Peyster, from London and 
Madras. 

11. American S. George, West, Hamburgh. 

14. American S. Argonaut, Obear, Boston. 

15. Lord Forbes, W. Wiseman, from London. 

90. Marquis of Wellesley, G. Maxwell, from do. 
93. Waterloo, H. Moore, from England; Sir 

James Hy. Craig, B. Brown, from London. 

25, Eliza, Charles Siviac, do. 

Departure*. 

Feb. 3. H. C. S. Lady Carrington, McDougall, 
to England. 

10, Ship Windsor Castle, W. Hornblow, to 
London; Nestor, E. Theaker, to do. 

11. Aberdeen, Jos. Fenwick, do. j Atlas, Joseph 
Short, do. 

91. H, C. Lady Campbell, J. Marquis, to Eng* 
land; Lucy Maria, A. Barclay, to do. 

97. Richard, J. McCleene, to Liverpool ; Prince 
Blucher, W. T. Weatheral), to England. 

98. WolPs Cove, St. Stephenson, do.; Lord 
Cathcart, J as. Talbert, London. 


BIRTHS. 


J*n. 18 .— Lady of J. M. Davidson, Esq. of a 

daughter. 

— . Mrs, J. McArthur, of a son. 

94. Mrs. Sarah Delanougerade of a son. 

27. Mrs. Tereza Elloy, of a still born son. 

29. Lady of Geo. Chester, Esq. of a daughter. 
Feb. 10- Mrs. Burnham of a son. 

Jan. li. At Cawnpore, Lady of Lieut.-Col. J. 

Greenstreet of a daughter. 

14. At Bundah, Lady of Capt. W. H. Rainey of 
a son. 

16. AtTirhoot, Lady of Edward Brown, Esq, of 
a daughter, 

18 . At Pertaubglmr, Lady of Major Nation of 
a son. 

24. At Jaunpore, the Lady of Robert Davies, Esq, 
of a son. 

Feb. 3. Lady of Henry Tyler, Esq. of a daughter 
5. Mrs. R. E. Jones of a son. 

9. Ladif of Nathaniel Wallicb, Esq. M. D. of a 

5. At ozufferpore. Lady of Philip Torke Lind- 
say, Esq. of a daughter. 

Dec. 9. At Delhi, Mrs. Mary Ovinger of a son. 
Feb. 5 . At Pettaubghur, Lady oi Major J. N. 

Lamley of a daughter. 

2. Mrs. G. / ' ■ :■ - “r. 

7. At Benart . ■ 1 " * J* ,on • 

JAd. 88. At * * a I Thomas 

of a daughter. 

Feb. 3. At Dinapore, Mrs. J. Barrow of a 
daughter. 

6. Lady of Capt. B. Latter, commanding at Ti- 
talya of a son. 

Jan. 17. At Sylhet, Mrs. J- Stark of a son. 

Feb. ll. At Cliunar, Lady of Elijah Impey, Esq. 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 


Jah. 80 . John Slaughter, Esq. Indigo Planter of 
Shahabad, to Miss Eleanor Dunbar. 

29 . Gabriel Vrignon, Esq. to Miss Eliz. Smith. 

17 . Mr. W. Morris to Mrs. M.A. William?. 

21 . Mr. Michael Bull to Mm Elizabeth Smith. 

> 5 . Mr. John Mills to Miss Charlotte Stramper. 
27. Mr. George Rowland to Miss Charlotte Col- 
lings. 

21. George Bayley, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 99 th 
N, 1. to Mrs. McLeod, 

Feb. 7 . Mr. Joseph De Mellow, to Miss Eliz. 
Floyer. 

22 . Mr. J. 8 . Nvu, to Miss Lydia Smith Johnson. 
— . Mr. Noah Chick, to Mise Caroline Pereira, 
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15. Mr, John Greenway, to Miss S. Dias. 

Dec. 21 . Mr. Charles Duboisi, to Miss Sarah 
Lucks! edt. 

Feb, 4. John Morrison, E*q, Surgeon, to Miss 
Ann Sloane. 

Jan. 28. Lieut. R. W. Wilson of the 1st Batt. 
29th regt. N. 1. to Miss Eliza Gibson. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 24. Mrs. Elizabeth Yeoman, aged 110 years. 

— . Master Vincent Gonsalves, aged 9 years. 

29. Miss Ann Muffin, aged lOyeais. 

25. Ahranam Hume, Et>q. of the Civil Service. 

10. Jesse, the second daughter of Mr, D. Craven 
of Naupore, aged two >ears and nine months. 

Feb. 10. The infant daughter of Nathaniel Wal- 
hch. Esq. M. D. 

Jan. 23. At Chin surah, the Rev. Fre Manuel da 
Rozario. 

Dec.2G. At Delhi, Mrs. Mary Ovinger, the wife 
of Mr. Conductor Ovinger„aud recently on the 
river, two of his children', Jeremy and Sarah 
Ovmger, 


MADRAS. 

WATERLOO COMMITTEE. 

At a meeting of the Committee for the 
management of the Funds subscribed for 
the relief of the families of those win* 
fell in the Campaign o t the Nethei lands, 
in the year 1815. 

Present ; Lieutenant Colonel Caldwell, 
Chairman; Lieut.-Colouel Murray, Lieut.- 
Colouel Dairymple, Major Macdouall, 
Major Agnew, Colonel Vumirel, Mr. 
De Fries, Captain Onn>by 

The Chairman laid before the Commit- 
tee a lettet from his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, acknowledging the receipt of 
the first communication addressed to his 
Grace, in January 1816, which the Com- 
mittee have the satisfaction to publish tor 
the information of the Subscribers under 
this Presidency as follows : — 

Cheltenham, July 9, 1816. 

Gentlemen, — I have had the honor of 
receiving your letter, with the several pa- 
pers inclosed, relating to the proceedings 
of meetings of the inhabitants of Madras, 
held in January last, with a view to con- 
tribute to the relief of the widows and 
orphans of the brave officers and soldiers 
who fell in the battles fought in the Ne- 
therlands under my command, in the 
month of June 1815. 

The conduct of the inhabitants of Ma- 
dras upon this occasion affords an addi- 
tional proof of their patriotism, and of 
the interest they feel for the honor and 
prosperity of their country, which nei- 
ther the time during which they have been 
absent, nor the distance at which they 
find themselves from the seat of the war, 
can shake or diminish. 

I beg leave to return you and them my 
best acknowledgments ; and to assure 
you, that it is no small gratification to 
me to receive this mark of favour and 
kindness to the army under my command, 
from gentlemen with nearly all of whom 

3 H 2 
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1 have heietotore been connected in cai- 
ryim? on the sen ice ot the conn tty. 

I have t lie honor to be, eetitlcmen, with 
the created 1 expect, jour iuo*»t obedient 
and faithful, humble scivunt, 

(Signed; "Wri limit on. 

The lion . Sir Francis McXauhtni, <yc. 
bfc* and the Gentlemen tnmpowng the 
Committee for the JFaterlou Subscrip- 
tion at Madras. 

A Statement of the Funds collected 
having been laid before the Committee, it 
is resolved to lemit b\ the earliest oppoi- 
tunity a further sum ol ->ix bundled and 
nineteen pounds twelve shillings and five- 
pence, or pagodas 17,7)3. 29. .">0. and as it 
appears there is a hahuiee of paeodns 
790. 7. 3. not jet receded into the Go- 
vernment Hank, the Committee earnestly 
request those gentlemen oi otlieis who 
may have *ub*ciibed to pay into the Hank 
the amount of their icspcctive subscrip- 
tions, or to remit the same to the Chair- 
man of the Committee. 

An account of the subscriptions receiv- 
ed, subscribed, disbuised, and amount 
not yet paid, is annexed for general infor- 
mation to the C\ .«i.ttce\s report. 

Feb. 3. — At boon the olficeis of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madias, 
met in the chambers of the non. the cliier 
justice aucl paid their respects to their 
lordships and judges, according to the 
custom on the first day ot term, slioitly 
after the jinli.es proceeded in their robes 
to the conn, awl the fir-*t law term tor 
the } ear H17 was commenced with due 
form. The number of practising hai- 
ristcis in this emut will short Iv uceiu* 
an addition of two. Mr. Sturdy, who 
lias been practising at Hombay, may be 
expected btfoie the end ot term. He ar- 
rived at Mangalore on tin 23d Januai y, 
and was to proceed thence overland. Mr. 
Henry Bryne ha.> been permitted by 
the Court of Directors to join the piofes- 
sion at Madras. 

The Madras government passed an or- 
der in council, declaring martial law' to 
exist in every district within the Com- 
pany’s dominions violated by the entrance 
of gangs of Pindaris. 

We copj the following singular adver- 
tisement tiom the Madras Gazette of 
Novemhei lorli. Our readeis may smile 
at the credo I it) of the Xawaub, but we 
believe Inin to have been \erj sincere in 
the expectations held our !w hia notice : 

* e Aotire — Xawaub M.ijond A1 l)ow- 
lah Bel mu t let hi.'- in niioini his fiicwK 
and the public, that the Mohurrum Feist 
commences on Finlay the 22d November 
instant, and will continue till the 30th of 
the said month of November; and Nu- 


waub Maiood A1 Dow lab Behuuder uNo 
bee** to mtoi'ii, (hat he will celebrate tb.e 
said least in the Mount Bo id, .it a '*paciotw 
upper roomed house, tailed ( bu.uisty 
Banc, at the con. c: of the load leading 
to the late Mr. Fallow field's ti.ttdeu, .aid 
which will he v cry beaut ifulij peu. lined 
with abundance of lights, Ac. Tiie 
lighting, Ac. will begin at seven every 
night, and end at three ^3- in tb.e next 
morning, with lights of eveiv k.nd to the 
amount of 30,000. The friends and pub- 
lic of every description who Wj>1i to come 
and «-ee the same, no pitvention wiil be 
made from the above said dale ta the end 
of November, in the Cbhausty Bang, or 
place of worship. In the fust enn.u'cc of 
the house a row of lights will be placed, 
and chaiis, Ac. will he put in araiandah 
facing the image ; and also Nawaub Ma- 
juod Ai Dowlali Behauder tiu«ts that 
gentlemen or ladies of anj description 
will sit in the said var.uidah ; there aie 
ladings put, anil he tiusts th it no person 
will go within the same : and he luither 
begs to inform that the same i* a vny de- 
voted place, and if any person or person* 
make a supplication tor any thing, such 
a* for having Bs ue, wealth, &e. and pio- 
mising to make an otfeiing at the said 
place, the deity will in the space ofonoyeai 
oi six months comply with their lequest, 
tor many persons ot different deseuptions 
have supplicated many thing* which were 
complied with, and he tin tin r U'ij> to 
Mate, that the same lightin., iV\ wdl 
again be pei burned on the tolb \ mu da}*, 
vi/. on the 2d Dccembei, 9th De< ember, 
il>tli Decombei, dth January 1317, Gtli 
January, 7th Januaiy, «th January, Ifith 
Januan, 17th January, 13th Januaiy.” 

Before the commencement of the solar 
eclipse which occurred in last February, 
a very large concourse of the natives of 
both sexes, many of the higher orders, 
were assembled at the back of the surf, 
for the purpose of bathing in the sea ; 
during the ceremony, which is performed 
at the end as well as at the beginning of 
an eclipse, a youth was seized by a shark, 
and so dreadfully mutilated, that he died 
almost instantly. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 22 . — Lady of Captain Wuodlini!»e, of the 
7th Madras Native C<i\.iliv. <>i a son. 

1. — Lady of R. Wallace, Esq, medical store- 
keeper, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

19- — James Manning, 2d battalion artillery, ta 
the Hon. Miss Mary De liucquefort, only sur- 
viving daughter of L, C. A. De Kocquetort. 


BOMBAY. 

It appears from official documents, that 
tlic total value of all kiudsof nieichandize 
(except treasure and horses) exported 
from the port of Bombay, dining three 
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years ending 30th April 1315, was ruoecs 
45,235,443. 

The exportation of Emopean articles to 
other Bnti-h settlement'- in India duiing 
three years, was mpees 5,469,152 : — and 
the exportation of the enumerated aiti- 
cles, the ptod.iction, gro vtii, and manu 
fact ure ot the 'is <thh settlements in India, 
to ports and pi *res belonging to foreitrn 
native and European power- vvithhi the 
limits ot the Company’s trade, was ru- 
pees 11,477,960; making ot European 
and colonial articles expoited a value to 
the amount of rupees 16,947,112. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 90th. Lady ot Mr John Halt of a son. 

Feb. 13th. At Tannali, lady ot Captain stokoe 

ot a son 

MARRIAGES. 

Jin. 31 Dennis He \ itre, F.sq. of the Hon. 

Companj’s civil seivicc, to Miss Dorothea 

Mo ire. 

JAVA. 

The Penang Gazette of the 11th Janu- 
ary, states that the settlement of Minto 
was, about the middle of the preceding: 
month, taken possession ot by the Dutch. 
The civil and military autiioiities not 
exceeding in the whole fifty men, weio con- 
veyed thnhei in afrurate. Captain Com t, 
late rcMdcnt, would proceed to Engl iud 
on the Hon. Company’s ship Marel tone 5 
of Exetei. 

Extract of a Letter . — Reported inas>a- 
cie of stone hundred Javans by the Dutch 
military. — Towards the latter end of No- 
vembei la-t, the Petiugee or cliiet of the 
villacc ot Chipamoouchomr, in the district 
of Ctiatsem, named Key -a, observing dis- 
satisfaction to prevail among the inhabi- 
tants ot the district, in consequence of 
some unauthorised exactions of the Ka- 
pala Chootack, and other native chiefs in 
authority over them, took advantage of 
thecircumstauce, and getting several other 
heads ot villages to join, prevailed on a 
number ot the lower class to assembl •, 
under the ostensible pita of going to In- 
dramayo, to lay theii grievances before 
the Landrost, as the president s assistant, 
who had charge of the police in tho-'t* dis- 
tricts, was usually railed. 

Having collected together a body of 
men in the first instance, small paitic.-, 
under active emissaries, weie dispatched 
to the neighbouring districts to l>cat up 
for lecruits, and many cases occurred of 
poor people being tied and forced to join 
the party. As they increased in numlver-, 
the party moved towards the river Chi- 
manook, tlie boundary between the In- 
dramavo distiicts and Cheribon, and in 
their route were joined by all who had, 
or fancied they had, any grievance to 
complain of. Among these, it is under- 
stood, that very few were fiom Kandang- 
hnases ; but some heads of villages, and 


a considerable number of the lower class, 
aie stated to have joined them fiom the 
district of f ndi amayo, and of the latter a 
nuuiliu trom the lowland Crawling dis- 
tricts. At this staae of then progiess, it 
appears to have been first cuculated 
among them that Puncairan Kanooman 
might he expected fiom the seaside, to 
join them as theii cliiet. This Pungairan 
Kanooman, who, I understand, was ba- 
nished during the inmi lection of Bagoos 
Rangun, is represented to he a descen- 
dant of one Scedaui, who was first pro- 
moter of the disturbances in Chetibon 
formeily, and liis family lias always pos- 
sessed great influence in the western part 
of that district. Whatever the leal object 
or expectations of the leaders of these de- 
luded people may have been, it is clearly 
ascertained that nota single chiet of rank, 
above the head of a village, joined them, 
or appealed in any luannei to give them 
support or countenance. By the time they 
ai rived at Lobeu.u, a village situated ou 
the banks ot the Ci.ituanook, ‘-even palls 
fiom Indiauiavo, the party amounted to 
about 900 men, which number it never 
exceeded, it is a fact wtll wot thy of 
indue, that in the couise of a desultory 
march of iwi fitiv pall-, tiom t'ha-am to 
l.obetun . li 'tan nj-tauee i-l.co \n to have 
occ’uicdot piopeityut ,uw kinl having 
been itijui ed , .’.id : hPom.li t’^y le.muned 
> t it i« >:i.* v at j.obeii.u i*.i maay day.-, dur- 
ing w Inch the i ice, p.vldv, cattle, umlothei 
piopeity 1 1 Mr. MimmigiK wa- most 
temptingly in ilieii way, under . enarge 
on ly of a few siau->, not a single aiticie 
was touched — not a human being molest- 
ed. Reparations were now in mrvvaid- 
ue«s by the leauleuts ot the Punuger le- 
gcnclcsaud Cheribon to attack tin* insur- 
gents, if they may be so called, aud it 
was cairied into execution at Lobenar on 
20th December. It is estimated that 100 
of the insiu gent? fell in the engagement, 
and 591 weie made priaoneis. Keysa, 
rhe Petiugee, who fiist commenced the 
instil rection, w a- observed to be very ac- 
tively encouraging hia men to lepel Mr. 
Motman’s attack, and tln> man was 
found among the killed. When the pri 
souers were disarmed. Mi. Motinun, the 
Dutch re-nKut, ;v\ho*e conduct merits 
piai-e foi ccui, tee and humanity ■ delivered 
tin in o\u to the milituy, in order that 
tiny might be Sceuiely guarded to Indra- 
mayo. On then ai lival theie, they were 
all put into a coffee storehouse within 
the tort, and the storehou>e was sur- 
lounded l y sentinels. lu the course of 
the night it is stated that an attempt was 
made on the part of the prisoners to 
escape from confine mem ; the soldiers on 
guard fired upon them, aud, horrible to 
relate, it ended in the massacre of about 
300 souls, in cold blood, by the military ; 
under the oiders and in the presence of 
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their own officers! Mr. Motman did all 
that was in his power to stop this dread- 
ful sacrifice of human blood, but without 
effect ; no attention seems to have been 
paid to his representations, and he was 
obliged to submit, as he himself declares, 
with feelings not to be described, to the 
spectacle of an unarmed multitude of poor 
misled creatures, whom he had vanquish- 
ed and made prisoners in the morning, 
massacred by their guards, commanded 
by two officers, one bearing his Nether- 
land Majesty’s commission of captain, 
and the other of lieutenant, under (he 
weak, inconceivable, and inhuman pre- 
text, that they could not be otherwise 
responsible for the security of their pri- 
soners, or for their own safety. Will it 
be credited that a number of unarmed 
wretches, confined in a secure teak wood 
building within a fort, should ever think 
of attacking a military force surrounding 
them as guards ; and to whom they had 
but a few hours before surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners, while they had yet 
arms in their hands ? He must be cre- 
dulous indeed who can bring his mind to 
believe this! If ever the truth comes to 
light, "it will then, I am convinced, be 
found that ar. effort to give themselves 
fresh air, quite natural to so large a body 
of men confined in a building of compa- 
ratively small dimensions, the doors and 
windows of which were no doubt closed 
for security, was, by the pusillanimity, 
if not the cruelty, of their guards, con- 
sidered as an attempt to escape — and the 
scene of blood once begun, the prisoners 
appreheuding what was to follow, made 
such resistance as was in their power, in 
the vain hope of saving their lives. But 
let this be as it may, those who remained 
alive from the massacre were embarked 
in coffee prows, and dispatched up the 
river to Cauony Sambong, and while on 
the river the second act of the tragedy 
took place. An attempt is said to have 
been made again by the prisoners to 
escape, and on this occasion many more 
were sent to the other world to join their 
companions in misfortune. Indeed, so 
insatiable appears to have been the thirst 
for Javanese blood, that of 594 taken 
prisoners by Mr. Motman, on the day of 
engagement, but 113 arrived alive at this 
place, where they are now in confinement ! 
Chiancore , 22 d Jan. 1817. 


CEYLON. 

ADMINISTRATION TO ESTATES. 

Capt. T. Fitzgerald, administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

J. Geo. Kerby, Esq. administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

Capt. Philip Peckham, administrator, 
V. W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 


Ceylon. Mauritius. [[Oct. 

Rev. Mr. Wm. Ault, administrator, V. 
W. Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

Joseph Beatty, administrator, V. W. 
Vanderstraaten, Act. Reg. 

Mrs. D. A. De Ly, wife of Capt. Lock- 
yer, A. E. De Ly. 

By virtue of an order made by the su- 
preme court of judicature in the island of 
Ceylon, hearing date the 22d day of June 
1813, notice is hereby given, that the 
said supreme court has granted probates 
and letters of administration of the fol- 
lowing estate, to administrator mention- 
ed below and that the said administra- 
tor is to file this inventory and accounts in 
court at the date here uuder-meutioned. 

Wm. Tolfrey, letters of administration 
with the will annexed, granted to V. W. 
Vanderstraaten, Esq. Act. Reg. 22d Jan. 
1817, inventory to be filed 22d July 1817, 
accounts to be filed 22d Jan. 1818. 


MAURITIUS. 

From the Mauritius Gazette, of the 21»t 
December, it appears that the summer 
there had been extremely unfavourable, 
from the opposite cause of which we have 
heard so much lately in Europe. The 
inhabitants have represented to his Ex- 
cellency the Governor, that the extraor- 
dinary drought would in many quarters 
prevent them from layingupthe provisions 
necessary to their subsistence, lie in con- 
sequence has decreed that rice shall be 
served out from tile public stores ou cer- 
tain conditions. 


His Excellency the Governor issued a 
Proclamation ou 10th May last which 
enacts : — 

1. — No person shall exercise the 
professions of PhysiciaD, or Surgeon 
in this island, without adiploina, or other 
regular document of qualification from 
one of the known schools, faculties, or 
Universities, either in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, or in 
France, or other foreign country. 

2. — A head of the Medical De- 
partment shall be appointed, who shall 
be responsible to Government for every 
thing concerning this Department, over 
which he shall exercise an immediate and 
serious inspection. Those professional 
men who may wish to practise in this 
colony, either as Physicians or Surgeons, 
shall present their diplomas or regular 
documents of qualification to him, and 
he shall report the same to Government, 
whose approbation shall be necessary. 
These diplomas shall afterwards be re- 
gistered in the registry of the Court of 
First Instance. 

3d. — The head of the Medical Depart • 
meut shall keep a register, in which h« 
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shall enter every case or circumstance 
which may be interesting to Physic and 
Surgery in general, or which may present, 
relative to these professions, any particu- 
lar advantage to this colony. In order to 
insure the execution of this regulation, 
the Physicians and Surgeons shall give an 
account to the head of the Medical De- 
partment, of the facts and events which 
may be worthy of particular attention. 
They shall also inform him, without de- 
lay, of the contagious or epidemical dis- 
eases which may break out either in their 
respective districts, or in any other dis- 
trict of the colony. They shall likewise 
give the same information at the General 
Police Office. 

4 — The head of the Medical Depart- 
ment shall inspect periodically the me- 
dicines, drugs, and compositions, of 
all descriptions, in the different pharma- 
cies established in this Island. The num- 
ber of pharmacies in the town of Port 
Louis is not limited : no person shall open 
a shop of this description without having 
first obtained the authority of Govern- 
ment for this purpose, after having pro- 
duced, to the head of the Medical Depart- 
ment, a regular attestation from some 
Ttnown corporation or school either in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or in France or some other fo- 
reign country, of having previously prac- 
tised pharmacy witli all the intelligence 
and knowledge required to carry on that 
art. 

5. —The Pharmacopolists shall have 
none but good drugs, always subject 
to the inspection of the head of 
the Medical Department. An annual 
inspection shall be made in these shops 
by the head of the Medical Department 
accompanied by the Commissaries General 
of Police, who shall seize the medicines, 
drugs, and compositions of every de- 
scription which shall be found to be of a 
bad or deteriorated quality. 

6. — The Pharmacopolists shall sell 
and deliver their drugs to well known 
persons only. They shall keep all poison- 
ous substances under lock and key, and 
only shall dispose of them on written 
prescriptions or ordeis from the Physi- 
ciaus or Surgeons. 
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7. — The names of the pupils in phar- 
macy shall be registered at the General 
Police Office. 

8. — The art of Medicine shall only 
be exercised by the Physicians, Surgeons, 
and Medical Officers (Officiers de Sante) 
sworn, and duly qualified to undertake it. 
However, matrons, known by the name of 
midwives, may, on the report of the head 
of the Medical Department, be authorized 
by Government to practise that art, pro- 
vided they produce an attestation of good 
conduct, and undergo an examination 
touching their knowledge of midwifry. 

9- — The Physicians, Surgeons, and 
Medical Officers (Officiers de Sautd) 
and Pharmacopolists now practising in 
the Island of Mauritius, are, as far as is 
necessary, confirmed by Government. 

10. — Doctor W. A. Burke is appointed 
Chief of the Medical Department, and 
Physician General. 

His Excellency having introduced small 
coin from India to the colony at a consi- 
derable expense, has issued a proclamation 
for tlie gradual cancelling of the dollar 
and rupee notes of the Treasury and Bank ; 
so that no notes or obligations may remain 
in circulation at the end of five months 
for a smaller amount than five dollars ; the 
small coin, of which the denomination is 
not mentioned, is to be issued at its real 
value, four for a rupee. The proclama- 
tion is dated 5th May 1817. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Totcn Gazette and African Adver- 
tizer, Saturday, June 2Hlh, 1817. 

COOK FOR PUBLIC SALE. 

On Thursday the 3d Inst, will be put 
up at the sale of Alexander Grey and Co. 
an excellent plain cook, at present in the 
service of Joseph Luson,Esq., and is not 
parted with for any fault. 

A rival to Mr. Borneo Coates has ap- 
peared upon the Cape Town boards, in the 
person of a Capt. Carter, who enacts all 
the principal characters in the plays of 
Shakespeare. He is called the celebrated 
Amateur Tragedian. 


Asiatic Intelligence. —Cape of Good Hope. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


East-India House, Sep. 3 i. — A Court 
of Directors was held at the East-India 
Hooae, when the following Captains were 
sworn into the command of their respec- 
tive ships, viz. — Captain J. B. Sotheby, 
Scaieby Castle, for China direct ; Captain 
H. Campbell, ship building by T. Mar- 


joribanks, for Bombay and China ; Capt. 
W. Marjorihanks, ditto, ditto, for ditto; 
Captain P. Cameron, General Hewitt, 
for (fitto. 

Sep. 10.— A Court of Directors was 
held at the East India House, when the 
following Captains were sworn into the 
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command ot thc.ii respecthf ssli ips, viz. 
Capt. W. Patterson, George Canning, for 
Bombay and China ; and Capt. E. Bai- 
stou, Princess Amelia, for Madias and 
China. 

HIn l e hall, July 16, 1817. — His Royal 
Highness the Piince Regent has been 
pleased, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty, to grant to Field-Mar- 
shal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
Knight of the most noble order of the 
Garter, &c. &c. &c. his .Majesty's royal 
licence and permission, that he may ac- 
cept and wear the insignia of a Knight 
grand cross of the Royal Sicilian Military 
order of Saint Ferdinand and of Meiit, 
and also of a Knight of the Royal Sicilian 
order of Saint Jauuarius, which his Majes- 
ty the King of the Two Sicilies has been 
pleased to confer upon his Grace, in testi- 
mony of the high sense that Sovereign 
entertain 1 * of his distinguished merits and 
brilliant achievements. 

Whitehall , July 19, 1817. — His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has been gra- 
ciously pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to grant to the 
Right Hon. John M‘ Mahon, and to the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, 
the dignity of a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
upon his retirement from his situation in 
liis Royal Highness’s forces, with remain- 
der to his brother Col. Thos. M ‘ Mahon, 
Aide-de-Camp to his Royal Highness the 
Piince Regent, and Adjutant-Geueial to 
his Majesty’s Forces in India, and to the 
heiis male of his body lawfully begotten. 

War Office, Sep. 1st.- — 1st. Ceylon 
Regiment — Captain John Pitt Bontein, 
from the 1st regiment of Life Guards, to 
be Captain of a 'Company, vice Oakes, 
who exchanges— dated July 28, 1817. 

Lord Amherst lias delivered to the 
Prince Regent a letter from Bonaparte to 
his Royal Highness, of which his Lord- 
ship was the bearer from St. Helena. 

The Emperor of Russia is expected to 
quitPetersburgh for about eighteen months, 
during which season he will visit the 
southern provinces of his empire, and 
particularly the Crimea, Kasan, Astracan, 
«&c. 

If wc may depend on the symptoms 
which arc manifested in the public prints, 
there exists among the American mercan- 
tile interest, something ot a wish to divert 
the inland trade of Asiatic Russia, and the 
commerce with China, into a new chan- 
nel, which, says the American, “ opens 
the greatest facility to our navigation ” 

** The Russian Government fore>eeing 
the advantage.^ arising fium their posses- 


sions in that quaitcr, have spared no ex- 
pense to rcndei then harboius safe and 
commodious. The port of Tansaroek, at 
the head of the Sea of Azoph, in addition to 
its local supplier*, always <ufiudim: a ready 
sale, has a depot of China goods, and 
furnishes ihe interior of Asiatic Russia 
with foreign articles, through the rivers 
Don and Volga. Odessa, situated between 
the Dneiper and Dneister, is a flourishing 
and important port, from which, as far 
back as 1808, no less than 1,000 vessels, 
of different nations, cleared out with car- 
goes in one year. 

The ports of NicolefF and Chcrsen are 
rapidly improving, and in these various 
harbours a constant supply of wheat, bar • 
ley, lye, oats, tallow, bees- wax, wool, 
iron from Sibeiia, hemp, flax, hides, cor- 
dage, canvass, spars, naval stores hare- 
skins, and East India goods can be ship- 
ped, on an average, considerably less than 
from Riga or St. Petersburg!). They re- 
quire, hi rein m, such article* as we now 
supply them with, viz. cotton tvvi't, cof- 
fee, sugar, dye-woods, indigo, cochineal, 
pepper, &c. and which produce* an additi- 
onal profit to that obtained in the ports of 
the Baltic. Goods also may be placed 
in entrepot, and continue there eighteen 
months free of duty — an important point. 
It is obvious then, and in fact is admit- 
ted, that the commerce of the Black Sea 
is very desirable to us ; but if not as 
presenting a constant and profitable mar- 
ket lor our product*, .it all events as hold- 
ing foith the stioneoH prospect ot obtain- 
ing a great sliate of the carrying tiade.** 

The Indiaman just finished building at 
Ipswich, is the largest and finest vessel 
ever built theie. The dimension* aie — 
the length of the keel, 151 feet; the ex- 
treme length on the deck is 195 feet; 
width, 43 feet 3} inches ; height from the 
bottom of the hold to the upper deck, 31 
feet ; and rated at 1,337 tons. 

A few da) s since as Capt. Smith, R. N. 
a uear relative of Capt. Isaacs, one of the 
owners of the Indiaman, was going on 
board the vessel on the stocks, one of the 
ladders slipped from its position, and he 
was precipitated with great force from a 
height of nearly 30 feet. He was im- 
mediately taken up in a state of insensi- 
bility, and great tears were at first enter- 
tained of his recovery, but we are happy 
to hear the symptoms aie favoiuable, as 
no bone was iraetured. 

COURT OF KIN</S BENCH. 

Guild hail, Monday y June 2d. Sittings 

after Term before Chief Justice Ellen- 

borovgh, and Common Juries. 

Brierly v. Walker. 

This was an ’action brought to recover 
the sum of fifteen guineas, for work and 
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labour performed bj the plaintiff, while 
acting in the capacity of servant to the 
defendant. 

It appeared from the testimony of Wil- 
liam Barnes, who had been employed as 
boatswain's yeoman, on board the Mar- 
quis of Camden, East Indiaman, that 
the plaintiff came on board that vessel, at 
North fleet, in December, 1814, and was 
employed by the defendant, who was 
surgeon of the vessel, to attend on him 
as his servant, on a voyage to China. 
Defendant promised to give him £12. for 
his services during the voyage, and to 
grant him a further remuneration of 5s. 
per mouth, if he were not lated on the 
ship’s books as an able seaman. The 
agreement was made in the steerage, and 
witness heaid the whole of it. At the 
end of the voyage, the defendant gave 
plaintiff a certificate, in which he gave 
Iiis late servant the character of an honest 
and sober man. He, however, denied that 
he was entitled to any pay beyond what he 
received from the East India Company, 
viz, 40s. per month, as an ordinary sea- 
man. 

Mr. Marryatt, for the defendant, con- 
tended that it was quite a novelty in the 
service, for any seaman, who was selec- 
ted to attend on an officer, and who was 
thereby relieved from the ordinary duties 
of a sailor, to receive any private remu- 
neration, he being already rated on the 
ship’s books as a person employed by the 
East India Company. The pay of a man 
servant was 1 5s. per month, but iu this 
ease the Plaintiff actually received 40s. 
per month, as an ordinary seaman. The 
claim now set up was entirely au after, 
thought ; for, when the voyage was at 
au end, the plaintiff, who had carried 
some things ashore for the defendant, 
received three guineas for his labour, and 
never demanded wages for his services 
during the voyage. 

Captain Sampson, who commanded the 
Marquis of Camden, stated, that the 
plaintiff came on board to look for a 
birth ; and the surgeon’s servant being 
too young for the situation, he was dis- 
missed, and the plaintiff engaged in his 
stead. He did not know what agreement 
was made between plaintiff and defen- 
dant. The former was rated on the ship's 
books as an ordinary seaman, at 40s. per 
month. Servants were paid at the rate of 
15s. per month, for their servitude alone, 
but this was generally made up 40s., by 
rating them as ordinary seamen. Some- 
times, in the rase of a very good servant, 
an officer would give a farther remunera- 
tion, but that was completely optional. 

A lady of the name of Lawson, proved 
that she bad paid the plaintiff, by Mr. 
Walker's directions, the sum of three 
guineas, for carrying his trunks, &c. on 
shore. When be applied for payment, he 
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did not demand any remuneration for his 
services during the voyage. 

There being no evidence to rebut the 
statement of the plaintiff’s witness, who 
•wore positively to a certain agreement, 
the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
damages £13. 15«. — costs 40s. 

COURT OF CHANCERY. 

Lincoln's- Inn, ITednesday, July 2 3d. 
Illegitimate Children. — Robinson and 
others , Assignees oj' William Alexan- 
der Reed, an Insolvent , v. William 
Alexander Reed Weilderburn , and 
others , Trustees of the same l William 
Alejcandet Reed. 

Sir Samuel Romilly stated, that this 
was a bill ‘ filed by the assignees of Wil- 
liam Alexander Heed, an insolvent, under 
the following circumstances : ~ A Mr. 
Reed, who had amassed a large fortune in 
the East Indies, and had several illegiti- 
mate children, oue of which was the in- 
solvent, William Alexander Reed, the 
father, the testator, by his will appointed 
the other defendants his executors and the 
trustees of his son, in the first instance ; 
that as he was then only sixteen years 
of age, he gave them in trust £1,000 to 
put him into a tuei chant’s home for three 
years, to allow him a small sum for the 
first year, to double it on the second, 
treble it on the third, and to give him the 
remainder on his attaining the age of 
nineteen. He also gave in trust to his 
executors £10,000 which was to be at 
their disposal to give to his son at the 
age of twenty-six, if he conducted him- 
self properly, in a way as, if the testator 
was alive, he would approve of. Tue 
son, in 1815, became insolvent, and took 
the benefit of the Insolvent Act, and ap- 
pointed the plaintiffs his assignees, and 
specified in his schedule his expectancy c f 
the £10,000 i but he had, by a motion 
made before the Master of the Rolls, got 
the money paid, into coni t, and had ob- 
tained surreptitiously an order from Ins 
Honor, that the interest of the sum paid 
into court should be paid to him. The 
Learned Counsel observed, that the ob- 
ject of his motion was, that his Lordship 
would grant an injunct ion to re-ttaiu the 
insolvent from receiving the interest, and 
that he would direct it to be paid to the 
plaintiffs, his assignees for the benefit of 
his creditors. He had no doubt but his 
Lordship would see the justice of grant- 
ing this motion ; for, if persons were 
allowed to take the benefit of the Insol- 
vent Act, and afterwards be allowed to 
live in luxury on the property which their 
creditors weie entitled to, the intention 
of the legislature would be done away 
with, as it was enacted to relieve the 
debtor, but not to cheat the creditor. 

Mr. ColUnson followed on the tame 
side. 

Voi. IV. 3 I 
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Mr. Leach , counsel for the defendant, 
Reed, contended that he was depending 
on the trustees. If they thought his con- 
duct was improper, they might not give 
him one shilling ; but a man might be 
imprudent in early life, and afterwards 
correct in his conduct, so as to gain the 
approbation of his trustees. Then would, 
las Lordship visit him with the sins ot 
his youth, if his trustees thought pioper 
to overlook them, and carry into effect 
the will of the testator, who had guarded 
against the volatile disposition of youth 
by providing for him after that hey-day 
had passed over, if he deserved it. Under 
those considerations, be hud no doubt but 
his Lordship would not distuib the order 
made by bis honor the Master of the 
Rolls. 

Mr. Abercrombie , on the part of the 
trustees, said, they were ready to sub- 
mit to any order of the Court, but they 
wished conscientiously to perform the 
duty iu trusted to them. They could not 
see the sou of their departed friend star- 
ving, while they had fuuds in their hands 
to prevent it. But they could not lend 
themselves to his juvenile indiscretions, 
and give the money that was intrusted to 
them to be squandered on those who had 
lent themselves to the vires of a young 
man. Thpy wished to act as fithersto 
him, and wheu he saw bis folly, after 
correction, to send him again into the 
woilfl as a respectable man. His Lord- 
ship would take into his consideration 
that it was in the power of the tiustee, 
to refuse giving the insolvent one shilling 
because of his impropriety of conduct ; and 
it would be for his Lordship to decide 
whether the ^10,000 did not belong to 
the crown, as there were no heirs, and 
the children beiug illegitimate, they could 
not claim. 

The Lord Chancellor — “ Has the At- 
torney-General been served with notice? 
It is impossible for me to give a decision 
in this case, without the crown being 
represented. Let notice be served on the 
Attorney- General.’* 

Further consideration postponed. 

Abraham Levy Benjamm , and hit JVi/e , 

in the matter of Joel Phillips , a 

Bankrupt . 

The Lord Chancellor— “ This is the 
netitionof Abraham Levy Benjamin, and 
Martha Madalen Benjamin, his wife, 
praying that they may be allowed to prove 
n debt of 3,000/. (the proceeds of three 
India bonds, bequeathed to the petitioner 
Martha, by her sister Hester Barlow, by 
will dated the b'tfi of Ju ! y, 1815), under 
the commission of bankruptcy issued 
against the bankrupt.— ft is admitted that 
the petitioners are now married, whether 
they were or not when the testatrix was 
living, there is nothing to prevent the 


husband from proving under the will ; 
there might have been an imposition prac- 
tised on the testatrix, by her beiug led 
to believe they were mairied when they 
were not, but not of that natmc or ex- 
tent to prevent a legatee from claiming. 
The testatrix made her will on the 6th 
of July, 1815, and died on the same 
evening, and after directing that she 
should have a decent funeral, according 
to the rites of the Jewish religion, she 
bequeathed to the petitioner, Martha, 
three India Bonds of 1,000/ each, and in 
case of Martha having ceased to live at 
the testatrix’s death, then she bequeath' 
ed it to Lea, the wife of the bankrupt, 
with this clause, that if the petitioner 
Abraham should be in want, she was to 
give him 500/, out of the 3,000/. The 
testatrix also bequeathed to Lea Phillips, 
an India bond for 500/. and her plate, 
&c. for the purpose of paying whatever 
debts she might leave unpaid at the time 
of her death, and to defray the funeral 
expenses, and Lea Phillips was to he en- 
titled to the residue. She also appointed 
the bankrupt her executor, to have the 
will carried into effect. Then if the tes- 
tatrix had not made any other disposition 
of her property, from the morning of 
the day she executed her will, until the, 
evening when she expired, she must have 
died possessed of 3,500/. in India bonds, 
The bankrupt took possession of her 
bureau and papers, &c. as soon as the 
breath was out of her ; anil of course the 
bonds must have come into his possession. 
It was quite clear that the testatrix 
thought she had a sister living with a 
person of the name of Benjamin, in 
France. Levy Alexander was the agent 
of the bankrupt, and negoci at ed between 
him and the petitioner, who resided at 
Nantes, and in a letter to the bankrupt, 
he says that the difference of the name 
(meaning that as the Petitioner Martha 
was only named as Martha in the will, 
and had always called herself Martha Ma- 
dalen) might make him hesitate in pay- 
ing her the legacy, if there were any other 
sisters of the testatrix ; but that not be- 
ing the case, he did not see how the ob- 
jection could avail. It is clear, from the 
letters I am going to read, that the 
testatrix must have received letters 
from her sister, the petitioner, Martha, 
as she in her answers acknowledged the 
receipt of them, and those answers were 
written by the bankrupt, and signed as 
follows by the testatrix Hester, the 
daughter of Benjamin Cohen.* So the 
bankrupt must, from this circumstance, 
have known, that the petitioner, Martha, 
was the person intended to have been be- 
nefited by the will. Although she has two 
names, it is a very common thing in fa- 
milies to mention only one; and no other 
ptraou had exhibited a claim to be the 
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sister of the testatrix. When Levy 
Alexander went to Nantes, as the agent 
of the bankrupt, he advertised fot the 
petitioners, and by that means they came 
together ; and he misrepresents the situa- 
tion of the bankrupt as to this property, 
and tells them there are several lawsuits 
to defend, and advises the petitioners to 
accept of 480/. in lieu of the 3,000/., 
which they refused, and the uegociation 
broke off. The first question is, whether 
Mai tha was the sister of testatrix ? the 
second is, whether she is entitled to the 
3,000/. ? and the third is, whether the 
petitioners have a right to prove under 
the commission of bankruptcy ? The pe- 
tition did not state why the Commis- 
sioners refused the proof. I think, how- 
ever, in the first instance they could not 
have well admitted it. 1 have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that Levy Alexander and 
the bankrupt got possession of the 3,000/. 
and divided it, and Alexander got one- 
third of it for his agency. Therefore 
take an ordei that the Commissioueis do 
forthwith receive the claim of the pe- 
titioners, and allow them to be present at 
the investigation into the bankrupt’s pro- 
perty. I cannot forget what has come to 
my knowledge in the progress of this 
cause. When the bankiupt contended 
that it was only the sum of 000/. that the 
petitioners were entitled to, instead of 
the 3,000/. he was willing to pay the 
900/. into Court; but the moment he was 
ordered to pay in the greater sum, a 
docket was struck against him, and his 
brother is the petitioning creditor ; and 
after working the commission, the whole 
estate of the bankrupt to pay this 3,000/. 
besides the other creditors who have 
proved their debts, only amounts to 100/. 
As to the question of the arrest of the 
bankrupt, it can be no bar to the pe- 
titioners going before the Commissioners 
to prove the debt of 3,000/. The bank- 
rupt, however, may be now discharged 
out of custody. Take the order as 1 
have directed/’ 

vice-chancellor’s court. 

Tuesday, August 19. — Ex-part e Gil - 
left, in the matter of Hudson. — Sir Sa- 
muel Romilltj stated, this was a petitiou 
on the part of the assignee of Mr. Hud- 
son, a bankrupt, praying that certain 
sums mentioned in the petition as being 
invested in the three per cents, in the 
name of the bankrupt, nearly eleven 
years ago, and on which no dividends 
had been since claimed, should be paid to 
the assignee by a decree of the court for 
the benefit of the creditors at large. 
The bankrupt was in India, and it was 
represented that no communication could 
be had with him by his creditors. 

Mr. Hart was at a loss to see how this 
application could be granted without first 


ascertaining whether the funded property 
in question really belonged to the bank- 
rupt or not. It would be difficult to 
settle this point until a decision was had 
on a petition of Mr. Bacon, now filed in 
court. In this petition Mr. Bacon stated, 
that he had remitted from India, in the 
years 1804, 1805, and at subsequent 
times, to J. B. Hudson, bills to the 
amount of nearly .£20,000, for the pur- 
pose of having the pioduce of the re- 
mittances invested iu his (Mr. Bacon’s) 
name in the public funds. That on Us 
return to England from India, iu 1810, 
he could receive no satisfactory accouut 
from Mr. Hudson of these investments, 
and had at length discovered that they 
were made, not, as ordered, iu his (Mr. 
Bacon’s) name, hut in Mr. Hudson’s ; 
and that the latter had, by speculations 
in the funds on liis own accouut, lost 
the greater portion of the amount thus 
remitted to him. In 1810, a commission 
of bankruptcy was sued out against him, 
and Mr. Bacon, under that commission, 
had proved a debt of .£16,000, and since 
received a dividend of £2,240. He sub- 
sequently discovered that some money bad 
been invested in the three per cents, 
early in 1806, in the name of Hudson, 
no dividend on which had ever been claim- 
ed ; and being conscious that tins was a 
part of his property, he had filed a peti- 
tion to have it paid to him, and not to 
the general creditors who now claimed it. 
If this purchase in the funds had been 
made by Bacon’s order, and with his 
cash, there was no doubt the money was 
properly his ; if made out of other funds 
then he could have no exclusive claim 
to it. This ought to be a matter of pri- 
mary inquiry, which could be ascertained 
by sending interrogatories to India, where 
the bankrupt was said to be. 

Sir Arthur Piggott appeared for the 
Bank, to see that, if payment were or- 
dered, it should he received by the pro- 
per authority. There was one circum- 
stance in this case which he must men- 
tion. The dividends alluded to were uot 
now standing iu the original names. A 
late act of parliament had trail sfeircd to 
the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt, all unclaimed divi- 
dends for the ten years pi feeding July, 
1816; these were among the number so 
transferred ; but the a^-t of parliament 
reserved for the parties interested a mode 
of reclamation. The form of the present 
petition must be altered to meet this 
mode ; the Bank would throw no obstacle 
in the way of doing it. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was at a loss to 
see what chance there was of a satisfac- 
tory inquiry in the manner pointed out by 
Mr- Hart. 

The Vice-Chancellor observed, that the 
remittances from India on this occasion 

3 I 2 
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appearing coeval with the paiticular in- 
vestments at issue, looked a* if they were 
connected together, paitieuUily when 
couplet! with the circumstance of the 
insolvent’s never having received the divi- 
dends, or returned them atuot^g his ge- 
neral effects. The better plan would he, 
ty seud interrogatories to Hudson, where- 
ever he could be found, as to the real 
proprietorship of the property, and to 
vary the form of the petition so as to 
meet the transfer of the sums so funded 
by the Bank. 


CONTRABAND GOODS. 

Qm\ » Square . — Thomas Bather, of 
Orniu-v 1 inewv, >■*. James’s, appeared 
het'oc the ’laai^Urttc*, to answer an in- 
fuim.'.t’on laid a .ai’Pt him by Joint Craw- 
ley, an r dit -u belon-lmr to the Excise, for 
it: hi'. pOR'ess.nn, and concealed in 
bis boiibe, f.cc i eimiai us of silk, two 
piecia of Bandana h ;mlke* chiefs, and 
three shawls, al 1 of toicign manufacture, 
and liable to seizure. 

John Cambridge, 40, Cartwright-Street, 
East Smithiield, an officer belonging to 
the Cu>touis, stated, tint on Saturday, 
6th July inst. he went, in company with 
John Ciawley of the Excise, to defend- 
ant's house, in Ormond Mews, St. 
James’s, where, after gaining admittance, 
he informed defendant they had an infor- 
mation against him for having contraband 
goods concealed in hi> hou>C; and, alter 
some seal ch in different loom* and clo- 
sets, the> found the^eicral articles above- 
mentioned, and now produced in court. 
They immediately seized the same as con- 
traband, and on the 7th removed them 
to the king’s warehouse. 

John Crawley, the person who lodged 
the information, corroborated the evidence 
given by la>t witness. 

Wm.Tariing, an officer belonging to the 
warehouse in which East India goods are 
deposited at the Custom House, and 
whose particular duty it is, and has been 
for many years, to examine all goods 
seized and brought thither, and to deter- 
mine whether they are of East India ma- 
nufacture or not, produced the two pieces 
of Bandana handkerchiefs which liad 
been deposited at the Custom House on 
the 7th instant, and sworn by the two 
last witnesses to have been seized in de- 
fendant's house, and deposed, that he 
had attentively examined them, and be- 
lieved them to be of East-India manu- 
facture. 

Both the sitting magistrates (all these 
Excise cases requiring two magistrates) 
were very particular in theit inquiries 
how he could undertake to swear posi- 
tively that tlic c e handkerchiefs were not 
of English manufacture, when it was 
iwivvn that handkerchiefs fabricated in 


Spitalfields weie brought to such perfec- 
tion as to deceive the best judges oi India 
manutac turns. 

Mi . Tarliim pointed out to them two 
oi three marks by which he could judge 
with exact precision ; one vva« by a par- 
ticular selvhlge, another by the feel, but 
the third we did not hear ; after which he 
assured the magist rates he had been so 
long in the practice of the duties of his 
office, that he was sure he could not be 
mistaken. Witness said further, that all 
the goods had been valued a> low as pos- 
sible ; the shawls had been set down at 
only 15s. each, though they would fetch 
fu.tr and five guineas each if sold here, 
but they were all obliged to be exported. 
The whole of the present valuation 
amounted only to j£ J 9, the penalty on 
which is three times the value, £27 . 

The defendant was convicted in the mi- 
tigated penalty of one half, being 
10s. and 10s. costs. 

Lambeth Street, Aug. 20— Thomas 
Wood was brought up in the custody of 
Miller the officer, charged with stealing a 
goal watch, chain, and seals, from an of- 
ficer on board the Warren Hastings, East 
Indiana an, on her passage home. 

The prisoner was apprehended by the 
above-named officer iu Southampton, af- 
ter a desperate resistance. 

He was committed for trial. 

At Gloucester late Assizes was tried, 
a cause, in which Mr. Morhall, of Chelt- 
enham, was plaintiff, and Sir H. C. Lip- 
pincott, Bart, of that, county, was defen- 
dant. The action was brought for an al- 
leged trespass by the Sheriffs officers, in 
selling under an execution the furniture 
and effects of Mr. Morhall, which he 
claimed as trustee for a Mrs. Woodward, 
under an assignment from Mr. Brisac, 
with whom she lived. This cause arose 
from the one of u Povvuey, Esq. against 
Brisac,” nied at the Lent Assizes, and 
took the same favourable turn for Captain 
Powuey. The jury found a verdict for 
the Sheriff ; and his Lordship (as in the 
former action) was pleased to certify that 
it was a proper cause for a special jury. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTH, 

Sept. is. At the E. I. College, the lady of the 
Rev, C. W. Le Bas, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 23d. At Winchester, James Toone, Esq. 
youngest son of Col. Toone* East-lndia Direc- 
tor, to Miss Mitdmay. youngest daughter of the 
late Sir H. St. John Mddmay, of Dagmersfield* 
Hants. 

Sept. 22. At Boxted, in Essex, Capt. Parlby* 
Bengal Horse Artillery, to Ann, eldest daughter 
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of the liev. Dr, Hooker, Rector of Rottingdean, 

SllSSfX. 

At Pickering, in Yorkshire, J C. Hudson, Esq. 
of the Hon, East-1 ndia C«mpanv*s service, to 
Marv, eldest daughter ot J FutneigiU, E*q. of 
If' ”** - ‘ I* M ; -sty’s DepnU Liru- 

■ «.. - . ■ 'h ’ of the said Countj, 

,i i :■ ^ ' . M'litia. 

Aug. 12. At Lambeth Church, W, Sibhald, M. O. 
Surgeon to the forces in the I 3 lo of France, to 
E. A. A. Wright* only daughter of the ia'e Dr. 
Wright, of Oporto. 

Aug. 30, At New Church, Marv’ebone, C. Wil- 
kinson, Esq. wholesale Ttadeakr, Basinghall- 
street, to Ann, daughter of T. W. Hodgson, 
Esq. 

Sept. l. At Clifton. Capt. R. Z. Mndge, Royal 
Engineers, to Alice Watson, daughter of J. W. 
Hull, Esq. late of Great Baddow. Essex. 

Sept. 4. At Newingtcu, H. Mnrtlock, Esq. of 
the Civil Servict Madras to Eliza. 3d daughter 
©f S. Thomas, Esq. of Dover Place. 

Sept. 6. At l he Chapel of His Exollency the 
British Ambassador in Paris, R. Baxter. Esq. 
of Bombay, to L. E vounges. daughter of J. G. 
Parkhuist. Esq. and the late Dowager lady 

Boynton. „ „ r . 

Sept. 20. At Islington, Mr. VI . Dimes, of Hatton 
1 • .-t?« — w„.u vVintersgdl, only 

■ W. Piercy, of tiie 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 12. At Clifton, in the 70th year of his age, 
Eyles Irwin, Esq. lormerly oi the East-india 
Company’s Civil Establishment at Madras, af- 
terwards on Com m China ; this gentleman 
published, in 1787, an account of a voyage up 
the Red Sea, and journey over the desert, in a 
series of Jru«>rs ; he retired from the service m 


ex'cnsne foreign houses, who have la'ge orders 
unexccuied, immediately fomardj the sales of 
last weik in consequence went oif with cansidc- 
lable briskness, at an ad\ cnee of fmlv 2 s, per cvvt, 
on Jamaica; the Dutch Coffee sold Js. a 4». high- 
er. — At the India sale a pair of ihe Company’s 
Mocha sold at 130 *. 6d. and i3ls., but the gi eater 
proportion was taken m at 13CH. being the price 
fixed by the Company at whuh offers would b% 
received. — Light yellow Java, 105s. a loss, tid.— 
Cheribon dark yell* w, 102 s. a l02s. 6J.' — pa'e 98 s, 
a 99s. 6d.— ' Ihe two 'atler are 4s. a 3S, per cwt. 
lowti than the hut sale. 

Indigo. — The demand for Indigo continues; the 
premium on parcels of the last India sale ia J5d, 
to 19d. per lb 

/free. There continues considerable inquiries 
after Rice ; very high prices are maintained. 

Spic*s. — The demand for Spices appears im- 
proving ; a small sale of Pepper is declared for 
llth Nov. By public sale this forenoon, 791 bag* 
East- India Ginger, 50 s a 52s. ; 67 boxes Cassia 
Lignea, 91. 10s. a 111. 10 s. 

Saltpetre. — There was a public sale of Saltpetre 
brought forward this forenoon, consisting of 1,318 
bags on the same terms, and with the same aU 
lowance, as if sold at the India House; the prices 
41s, 6 d. a 44s. in bond ; but it is supposed only a 
small part was disposed of at the latter price ; the 
previous market currency was 4 is. a 42s, lor 
rough ; 48s. a 49>» for refined. 


r?‘ 


the ‘White. 

• vis Brer. ton, 
enton, Bart. 

, Cape of Good 


1794. 

Sir J. T T ■ 

Aug. 27- ' 

aged 

Com u... - 

Alias'. At Raphoe, of a typhus fever, John 
Kmtaid, E,q. aged 6 i year., for manyjeana 
•urgeon in the Hon. East.lndi, Company’s 

Sent,*.* At Ihe, near Renter, Mrs. Luscombe, 
relict of S. i.useombe, M.D, of Exeter. 

Sent. 11 . Ai Kensington, of a decline, aged 18, 
Anna, third daughter of the late A. Gilchrist, 
E>q- Edinburgh. „ . 

Sent. 22 . At his house in Hanover Square, aged 
74 , Sir J. Earle, Knt. F.R.S. Master of the 
Koval College of Surgeons, many years stmor 
•urgeon of 6 >t. Bartholomew's Hospital, arid 
surgeon extraordinary to Hi* Majesty and 
household. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Sep e. 23, 1817. 

Cotton.— The Cotton market has been without 
briskness ; the greater proportion of the Bengal# 
were taken on Tuesday, and it is stated that they 
Will be for resale. — The public sale at the India 
House this forenoon consisted of 534 bags, of 
which 276 were Bengals, of an uncommon fine 
quality, and sold I4d. « I7d. j and 2=>8 Bourbon, 
sold 28 . id. a 2*. 6d. The market by private con- 
tract may be stated very heavy. 

Sugar *—' The public sale at the India House this 
forenoon consisted of 5,830 bags ; the whole sold 
freely 4s. a 6 s. above the last sale prices, but not 
so high as had been anticipated, or in proportion 
to the advance of the other descriptions- — Ordi- 
nary brown, but with good grain, 47s. o 48s.— 
Yellow damp, 5 U. 6 d. a 52s. 6 d.— Fine dry, 54s. 
a 56s.— White low, 58s. 6 d. a 6 ts.— * Good strong, 
63s. ed.— Good white Manilla, 66 s. 

Coffee .— The temporary depression in the prices 
of Coffee, and the heavy market, have brought the 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Aug. QQth. — At London— Wexford. Barnard, 
from China, left 1st Aprl, and St. Helena 10 th 
July. 

Sep. 1 st — Aurora, Haviside, from China, left 
1st April, and St. Helena 10 th July. 

Aug. 36 M.— At Dover,— Alacrity, Findlay, from 
the Cape and St. Helena. 

— At Portsmouth— Falmouth, Rich, from St.Hew 
Iena, sailed 29th July. 

— Moira, Gadoway, from Bengal, with the «d 

bate. 53d regt.— Sailed 45th March, and St. Helen* 
25th July. , 

— Tyne, Bell, from Bengal, sailed sist March. 
SfcpriCtA — At l lymouth— Dorah, Edwards, from 

Bengal, left 3 d April, Isle of France 4d June* 
St. Helena aaih July. 

— Warrior, Peacne, from the Isle of France, 
Sailed 13th April, and the Cape Pth July. 

18 th.— At the Downs— Jane, Berridge, from the 
Cape ut July. , _ . 

Passenger per Aurora.— Mrs. Unions, from St. 
Helena, 

Passengers per Wexfotd. — Mr. John Godwin, 
Surgeon, and Mr. John Monte, died at sea. 

Departures. 

Aug. 24tft — From Gravesend, Marq, Anglesey, 
Moounm, for Fort William— Albion, Bishop, for 
Cape of Good Hope— Snake, for the Cape. 

281 A.— From Gravesend, Nvmph, Headerfon, 
for Cape of Good Hope. , 

Sept. 2 d. — From Deal, Iris, fur Cape of Good 
Hope — t’rmce Regent, for Bengal. Fiona Ports- 
mouth, Vamiturt, for South Seas- 
5 tA.— From Deal, the Brampton, lor Bombay— 
Lord Cathcart, for Bengal. 

Tth . — From Gravesend, Bntish Colony, Scott, 

f °y£Lfrom Deal, British Army» for the Cape 
of Good Hope. ~7 _ . 

MiA.— From Deal, George, forBengit. 

MIA.— from Portsmouth, the Hero, Pafce, 
EMb-Imfie^Ftom Deal, Chailo, for ibe South 

From Liverpool, the Bengal. Cuthbert- 
'son, forCalctftt** 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1817-18. 
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Price Current of East- India Produce for September 18] 7. 427 



L . 

s. 

it. 

L. 

s. 

d. 

Cochineal 

lb. 0 

4 

0 

to 0 

5 

0 

Cotlee, Java 

..Cwt. 5 

5 

0 

— 5 

5 

6 

Chenbon 


2 

0 

— 5 

2 

6 

— Bourbon 

— — Mocha ........ 


10 

6 

— 6 11 

0 

Cotton, Surat.. 

.. .Ib. 0 

1 

3 

— 0 

1 

6 

Extra fine 

0 

1 

7 

— 0 

1 

8 

— Bengal 

0 

1 

0 

— 0 

1 

3 

*— Bourbon 

.... 0 

2 

0 

— 0 

2 

9 

Drugs, &c. foi Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 5 

10 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

Anniseeds, Star... 

4 

10 

0 

— 5 

10 

0 

Borax, Refined... 

5 

0 

0 

— 5 

10 

0 

— Unrefined, or Tinea! 5 

10 

0 

— 6 

0 

0 

Camphire unrefined 12 

0 

0 

— 15 

0 

0 

Cardemoms, Malabar.. lb 0 

3 

0 

— 0 

5 

6 

— Ceylon 


2 

9 

— 0 

3 

0 

Cassia Bads..... 

...cwt. 18 

0 

0 

— 20 

0 

0 

— Lignea 


0 

0 

— 13 

10 

0 

Castor Oil 

.... lb. 0 

1 

3 

— 0 

4 

0 

China Root 

...cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 2 

5 

0 

Coculus fndicus 

2 

5 

0 

— 2 

15 

0 

Colombo Root.. 

0 

12 

0 

— 2 

15 

0 

Dragon’s Blood. 

30 

0 

0 

— 32 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac 

lump.. 10 

0 

0 

— 18 

0 

0 

— Arabic 

4 

0 

0 

— 5 

0 

0 

— Assal'oetida. 
— — Benjamin . 


10 

0 

— 65 

0 

0 

Annin 

...cwt. 9 

0 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

— - Galbanqm. 


0 

0 

— Q8 

0 

0 

— — Gambogtun 

15 

0 

0 

— 18 

0 

0 

<— Myrrh 

6 

10 

0 

— 7 

0 

0 

— — Ohbanum.. 

5 

10 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 

Lac Lake 

0 

1 

2 

— 0 

2 

0 

Dye 

0 

4 

0 

— 0 

6 

4 

■ — — Shell, Block 
— Shivered . 
Stick 

2 

10 

0 

— 7 

0 

0 

Musk, China... 

...oz. 0 

16 

0 

— 1 

0 

6 

Nux Vomica.... 

.cwt. 1 

4 

0 

— 1 

10 

0 

Oil Cassia 

. .. oz. 0 

1 

0 

— 0 

2 

0 

Cinnamon 


1 1 

0 

— 0 

14 

0 

— Cloves 

Mace 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

— 0 

1 

6 

Nutmegs .. 


1 

4 

— 0 

1 

6 

Opium 

Rhubarb 


4 

6 

— 0 11 

6 

Sal Ammoniac . 
Senna 

...cwt. 5 

5 

1 

0 

6 

— 0 

2 

6 

Turmerick, Java 

cwt. 1 

10 

0 

— 1 

12 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuesday , 14 October — Prompt 28 January. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Indigo, 6,708 
chests. 

The Court of Directors also give notice, that 
they are requested by Messrs. Bazett, Farquhar, 
Crawford and Co., Messrs. Fletcher, Alexander 
and Co., Messrs. Paxton, Cockerill, Trail and 
Co„ Messrs. Fair lie, Bonham and Co., Messrs. 
Palmer, Wilson and Co., Messrs. Smalls and 
Lane, and Sir John Lubbock and Co., to give no- 


On Monday, 20 October— Prompt 16 January. 

Company’s.— Bengal and China Raw Silk, 2,094 
bales. 

On Tuesday , 4 November — Prompt SO January. 

Private-Trade and Licensed.— Carpets — Choppas 
—Silk Handkerchiefs— Nankeens— Sallampores— 
Longcioths — Cape Scarfs— Shawls — Velvets — Sew- 
ing silk — Wrought Silks — Baftaes — Abroaha— 
Caliicoes. 

The Company's White and Prohibited Caliicoes 


% s. rf. h. s. d. 

Turmenck, Bengal.. curt. 1 3 O to 170 

China 1 18 0 — 2 0 0 

Zednaiy 

Galls, in Sorts 12 O 0 

Blue 14 10 0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 

Blue and Violet 0 9 0 — 0 10 0 

— — Pu-pleand Violst ... 0 7 6 — 0 8 9 

— Fine Violet 0 7 0 — 0 7 G 

— Good Ditto 066 — o 7 O 

— - Fine Violet tx. Copper 0 6 8 — 0 6 6 

Good Ditto 0 5 9 — 0 6 0 

— — Good Copper O 5 6 — O 5 9 

Middling Ditto 0 5 3 — 0 5 t» 

Ordinaty Ditto 0 4 0 — 0 4 9 

Fine Madras 0 6 3 — 0 7 8 

- — Good Ditto 0 5 6 — 0 6 O 

— — - Ordinary Ditto 0 4 0 — 0 4 9 

Uice cwt. 13 0 — 1 15 O 

Safflower cwt. 3 10 0 — 5 10 0 

Sago cwt. I 10 0 — 2 8 0 

Saltpetre, Refined.... cwt. 2 8 0 — 2 9 O 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 1 3 9 — 1 4 -® 

Novi 0 18 5 — 1 16 2 

— Ditto While 

China 1 13 — 180 

Organzme 118 0 — 2 8 O 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 0 10 9 — O 13 3 

Cloves 0 3 10 — 0 4 O 

— — — Bourbon 

Mace 0 8 3 — 0 9 S 

— Nutmegs 0 4 2 — 060 

Ginger cwt. 2 11 0 — 2 14 0 

. Pepper, Company’s.. 0 0 9 

Privilege 0 0 9 

White 0 10 — 011 

Sugar, Yellow cwL. 2 11 6 — 2 12 6 

_ White 2 18 6 — 3 1 Q 

Brown 2 7 0 — 2 8 0 

Tea, Bohea lb. 0 2 6 — 0 2 7 

Congou 0 2 11 — 0 3 6 

Souchong 0 3 0 — 04 6 

Campoi 0 2 11 — O 3 4- 

— Twankay 0 3 0 — 0 3 5 

Pekoe 0 3 11 — 0 5 o 

Hyson Skin 0 2 11— 0 4 3 

Hyson O 4 4 — 0 5 10 

Gunpowder 0 5 4 — 0 7 O 

Tortoiseshell 1 16 0 — 2 0 0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 8 10 0 — 9 10 o 


at the East-India House. 

which may be offered for sale in December 18 17 
and March 18 18, will be put up at rates not lower 
than those which are affixed to the goods to be 
sold in the sale of the month of September 1817. 
And with respect to «och Caliicoes of the Decem- 
ber and March sales, as may be of descriptions 
and mark not making part of the September sate, 
the same rule will be observed, by taxing them at 


On Tuesday , 1 1 November— Prompt 6 February. 

Company’s. — Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Mace — 
Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs — Pepper — 
Opium — Talc. 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Sapan Wood- 
Ebony Wood— Red Saunders— Rattans— Chillies 
— Pastils — Cowries — Rhubarb — Tamarinds — 
Sticklack. 

On Friday , 28 November. 

Baggage of Passengers, Decayed Stores, ke* 
which have accumulated in the Company's Ware- 
houses, unclaimed, up to 3lst December 1814. 


Cargoes of East- India Company's Ships lately arrioed. 

Cargoes of the Wexford and Aurora from China. Wrought Silks — Nankeens — Crapes— Annisead 

Co— Good*. — Tea, 3.07*. *44 lb.. - Raw 
Silk, 4,718 lbs.— Nankeen Cloth, 10,000 pieces. Mina in* 

Private-Trade and Privilege.— Tea — Raw Silk — Slaw- 


Indian Securities and Exchanges. 

YTiere has been but little variation in the price The exchange fV private bills on London was 
of~the 6 per cent, loan paper for some time past. from 2 s. 6|d. to «s. 7d. per Sicca Rupee ; the pre- 

By the latest accounts from Calcutta it bore a sent rate for bills drawn in London on Calcutta is 

discount of one per cent. from 2s. 2 $d. to #». 3d* Sicca Rupee, 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 96th of August to the 2 5th of September 1817 . 
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E. Kyton, Stock Broker, 2, Corn hill, and Lombard Street, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin, — In looking over the papers 
of a deceased Bengal officer, v, ho 
served many years in the highest 
departments of the army, I found 
the following paper. As it serves 
even in a small degree to elucidate 
a very mysterious part of the 
political history of British India, 
I venture to offer it to you for 
insertion in your Journal, trusting 
that this and similar communi- 
cations will in time be the means 
of rendering us better acquainted 
with the history and politics of a 
most material and valuable portion 
of this empire. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
\V. E. 

Narrative of in hut passed on (he occasion 
of Major Bundle's taking his hare of 
Ms Majesty Shah Alum, April 20 th, 
1785 . 

The Major was to have been dismissed 
yesterday, but it was procrastinated at 
the desiie of Sindea ; and about nine 
o’clock this morning, bis Majesty sent to 
summon him to his preseuce, informing 
him that Sindea was already ai rived. 
Major Browne immediately set out, att. 
tended by Lieut. Bird and myself. 

Asiatic Journ,— No. 23. 


After paying our respects to his Ma- 
jesty, and his a>king the Major some 
inditVeicut questions his Majesty ex- 
pressed his concern at his appi caching 
dcpaituie ; hut s.dd, as he was sent for to 
Calcutta to explain his Majesty’s senti- 
ments to the English government, he 
might be of essential seivice both to the 
English and to his Majesty, since no per- 
son was so well intoimedof the state of 
evt-iy thing m this quaitor. 

Tne Major, in reply, expressed his 
acknowledgment to his Majesty for 'the 
honor he was pleased to do him, and said 
that his duty to the Englhh government 
and to his Majesty both prompted him to 
give a fdilktul detail of every tiling that 
cante withm the compass of his knowledge 
when he arrived at Calcutta. 

After putting on uheiau of dismission 
(a> is the custom of the couits of Hindus- 
tan;, Sindra told hi" Majesty that he had 
something paiticuhir to say to the Ma- 
jor ; and, there foie, requested that his 
Majesty would older the servants and all 
other pei Mins in whom lie had no par- 
ticular confidence, to quit the tent : this 
the Shah immediately complied with, and 
there then remained near his Majesty’s 
musnud, besides Sindea, Major Browne, 
Lieut. Bird, and myself j belonging to his 
'Majesty, Shah Nizam u! Din; belonging 
to Sindea, Bana Khan Bye, Arabajee, and 
Mirza Reheim Beg; belonging to Mator 
Vol. IV. 3 K 



4-30 Court of Shah Alum, 1789. PKov 


Browne, Sala ul din Mahammud Khan and 
Muza Hidautiilla Bee. I believe theie 
were some others near enough to hear the 
comeisaiion, but not pertectlv. I am 
thus paiticular in outer that the meaus 
may exist of tormina a just idea how far 
Sindea wished that this matter should re- 
main a secret. 

The conversation was opened by Sindea 
himself. He said, “ My friendship tor 
“ the English is too well known to re- 
“ quire any new pioofs or piofessions ; 
" and it is as their tiiend that I noiv dc- 
“ sire you” (addicssing himself to .Major 
Browne; “ to infoi m theGovernorGeuetal, 
“ that it is my aih ice that he should fall 
“ upon means to satisfy the Shall for 
“ the kists due to him, which will he 
“ both for the honor and advantage of 
“ the English.” Major Biowne replied, 
" This is a subject which has often been 
“ discussed, and on which both his Ma- 
“ jesty and yourself have very lately 
“ addressed the Governor General.” 

“ True,” (said Sindia) “ but I now 
“ speak to you” (meaning the Major) 
“ for myself, as the friend and well- 
s' wisher of the English.” The Shah then 
said, “ I have written and spoken to them 
“ for years to no purpose, and last year 
“ I seat Major Browne to Lucknow to 
“ explain my situation partii nlaily to 
“ Mr. Ha-tings ; but this pioducrd no 
“ efiect, eiilitr with te-pect lomvieipii- 
“ sitious, in the return of the Shazada. 

“ What better expectations can 1 fbim 
“ from Mr. Macplierson ? Had the Eng- 
“ lish and the Vizier acted a- they ought 
" to have done, they might in conjunction 
“ with you,” (addressing himself to Sin- 
dea} “ have reduced to my authority 
“ the whole empue to Lahore and Cash- 
“ wir; but the English have totally 
“ neglected me, and as for the Vizier he 


“ employs himself fighting cocks, and 
“ tunning about Lucknow, and scarcely 
" knows who is king or who i- vizier.” 
“ What!” (said Sindea with seeming 
stuprisej “ docs the Vizier fight cocks, 
“ and run about the tow n ? He is very 
“ young, ] suppose.” “ No,” replied 
his Majesty, “ he is near forty.” 

Sindea then changed the subject, and 
a-krtl Major Biowne, if he should go by 
way of Lucknow ? The Majm replied, 
that he should go by war. r horn Caun- 
pore ; but that as he had busiuc-*, both 
jiublic and put ate, at Lucknow, he should 
endeatour to find time to go ovei theie 
"bile boats were prepat ing for him at 
Caunpore. But that hi- pi incipal object 
was to i each Calcutta as expeditiously as 
pos-iblc. — sindea then said, “ the Shazada 
” is still at Lucknow. Mr. Hasting- wrote 
“ me a letter, which I ran produce, and 
“ also told Bow Buksliy, that if I would 
“ obtain tile Shah’s patdon, and he se- 
“ entity for the safety of the Shazada, 
“ that he would return to court. 1 have 
“ offered both, but still he will not tome.” 
Major B. replied, “ that this was a point 
“ on which he did not know the senti- 
“ ments of any of the parties ; and that, 

“ thercfoie, he (Sindea) had better write 

“ to them himself.” He icplied, “As 
you” (adibe-sing Major ll.i “ are 
going to Lucknow and Calcutta, there 
is no occasion tor me to-wiite* you 
“ can explain evety thing, and I request 
*• you will.” 

On the subject of the Shazada his Ma- 
jesty said nothing in addition to what 
Smdea had said. Certain, I believe, in 
his own mind that the Shazada’s residence 
with either the Vizier, or the English, is 
the only secuiitv he has for his own life, 
and that of the rest of the house of 
Timur. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— A very recent medical 
writer, Dr. Charles Maclean, in 
his ‘ results of an investigation re- 
specting epidemic and pestilential 
diseases,’ appropriately dedicated 
to the Hon. Court of East-India 
Directors, has employed several 
pages iu an endeavour to prove 


that the doctrine of contagion was 
unknown to the ancient world, and 
moreover that it was invented by 
Pope Paul III. to frighten the fa- 
thers of the council of Trent, and 
to serve as a pretext for translat- 
ing that council to Bologna. On 
the physical merits of the ques- 
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tion, I confess myself incapable 
of forming a technical decision, 
and shall therefore not forget, 
what even medical men ought al- 
ways to remember, that most 
weightv and important instruction 
of Hippocrates, given in the il- 
lustrious sentence with which he 
has prefaced his book of Apho- 
risms. I beg j our permission how- 
ever, of offering a few remarks on 
the manner in which the Doctor 
argues that we should understand 
Ammianus Marcellinus ; the cita- 
tion of the original words of that 
author will be l'ound in p. 175. 
The sense is nearly as follows : — 
that among them, in the capital of 
the world, the violence of diseases 
is more powerful ; to the allaj'ing 
of which all skill of healing proves 
inert. A means of supporting health 
( 'admbiiculum sospitalc) has how- 
ever been devised, that none should 
see a friend labouring under such 
maladies ; and the effectual pre- 
caution was added, that the ser- 
vants sent to make inquiries con- 
cerning the sick ( conligati,) should 
not be received into thehouse again, 
before ablution had cleansed the 
body. 8o dreaded was the spot 
( laics J when seen even by proxy. 

On this passage, the author then 
intimates, that the historian men- 
tions no disease by name, and 
therefore it is not certain that lie 
was not talking of syphilis, or of 
some other scandalous distemper. 
Now, Mr. Editor, to pass over what 
might well be disputed, the pro- 
bability that the name of a malady 
so extensively prevalent as to at- 
tract the notice of a writer upon 
Roman manners, should be repres- 
sed from a sense of decencj', unless 
what I am not disposed to do, we 
allow Ammianus to excel Dr. Mac- 
lean in this respect ; I would ask, 
is it at all probable that any 
fashion or odium could have indu- 
ced the inhabitants to take the re- 
corded precautions, supposing the 
fear of contagion out of the ques- 
tion ? Is it not far more probable 


that a dread of infection should 
cause a master to order his servant 
to bathe himself before his return, 
than that he should be haunted by 
such a prodigious terror, as not to 
consider himself and family secure 
without a preventive, intended to 
operate nobodj’ knows how, or 
against what? What more appro- 
priate words could Ammianus 
have chosen to express the modern 
terror of contagion than those he 
has chosen ? ‘ Ita etimn alienis ocu- 
lis visa metuitur labes !’ 

As for what is said to fix the 
.invention of the doctrine of con- 
tagion on Pope Pius, I perceive 
nothing to convince me that the 
belief was not prevalent before, 
from time immemorial ; here again 
it appears to me more probable 
that the pope did make use of an 
existing impression, than that he 
attempted such an important po- 
litical manoeuvre by means of a 
delusion of unascertained success; 
no man is bound to prove a nega- 
tive, but before the assertion of 
Dr. Maclean, that the doctrine of 
contagion originated about the 
year 1547, can surmount the pre- 
judice derived from the derivation, 
the original meaning of the word 
“ contagio” or “ contagium," of this 
passage of Ammianus and the ex- 
pressions of Virgil, be must shew 
some, if not positive, at least plau- 
sible inferential evidence in sup- 
port of bis opinion. My imme- 
diate intention, however, is to 
hmt to the oriental scholars who 
may peruse the-e hues, how very 
desirable it would be, could some 
of them find hi-ure to furnish the 
public with translations of the me* 
dical books ol the Hindus, a sum- 
marv oi tUcir opinions, or even & 
list and analytical notices of such 
as are more worthy of attention. 
Does the Sanskrita, or any verna- 
cular tongue, use terms importing 
what we signify by contagion and 
» ifect'um ? 

Observes, 


3 K 2 
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To trie Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — When I was in India, 
now many years ago, I recollect 
hearing from a gentleman of the 
highest station in society at Ma- 
dras, an extraordinary story of 
one of the northern Itajas near Vi- 
zagapatam, named Pickarow, who 
burnt his only child, an infant, be- 
cause the husband to whom she 
was contracted fell in battle, 
against what our English folks 
then called the Moors ; at the time, 
I believe, when Bussy with a part 


of Salabatjung's army came to 
take possession of some provinces 
in that quarter. Should any of 
your readers have a more distinct 
acquaintance with the circum- 
stances of the transaction, I, and 
no doubt others of your readers, 
would be thankful for a relation of 
it. Pray is not this instance of 
burning the poor child to death 
quite an uncommon thing ? 

Vet us. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The property of the Com- 
pany vested in their house in Lead- 
enhall street must no doubt be 
immense, but I presume the re- 
cords and other documents, which 
are deposited there, must be of a 
value incalculable to the conduct- 
ing of our government : perhaps 


some gentleman who has oppor- 
tunity, may be induced to inform 
me whether any measures, and 
what, have been adopted to pre- 
serve the building and its contents 
from accidents by fire ? 

An E.vsi-India Proprietor. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GOLOWNIN, 

CAPTAIN IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL MARINE, 
DURING 

Ills Imprisonment by the Japanese in the Years 1311-12-13. 


In April 1811 Iliad the command of 
the imperial sloop of war Diana, then at 
Kamtshatka, and received commands 
from the minister of the marine, diicctine 
me, by the Emperoi ’s authoriiv,to examine 
in the most exact manner the southern Ku- 
rile and the Shantarian * islands, and the 
Tartmian coast, from 53“ 38' north lati- 
tude to Oclintslt. 

Besides the relations furnished by Cap- 
tains Cook, La Perouse, Sarytschew, 


* Th?sy last lav soui h of the main lanj of Si- 
beria, opposite the mo-ith of the river t’d. For a n 
accaurt of their e-*il> ducnrer,, Muller’s J.a*nm- 
tuog Russisctier Geocluchte, page voi. m f 
may be consulted. 


Broughton, and Krusenstern, which would 
guide me in iny undertaking as counsellor?, 
I endeavoured to find people in Kamchat- 
ka who had visited those parts I tvas 
appointed to examine, and mqiued with 
the greatest partieulaiity of them about 
every circumstance that might prove in- 
teresting to me. But what kiud of de- 
scriptions could I obtain fiom people so 
unacquainted with navigation, and parti- 
cularly so limited in their powers, as the 
far limiters of Kamtshatka, who merely 
?o with the officers to coUect the tribute 
from the nearest inhabited Kurile is- 
land®. '1 hey knew, indeed, that there 
'veic serene da vs m summer, but could 
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tint give tlie least infmmatiou t elating to 
their frequency, duration, noi pntiun.uly 
to their locality- By pas^ng thrmu.li the 
strait*, they had merely been ohir.etl to 
observe the *tate and variations oi the 
w ind. If tla-y tv me first from the Kurile 
i-dunN, thev tumbled ti»einseive» little 
about the atmosphere and meteorological 
observation.- ; to make booty and coheet 
the Ja-.-Jikb f tribute) we:e thar only em- 
ployments. A pilot’s mate, Amlrejew, a 
linn of not quite insignificant knowledge 
of his art, who was with Lieut. Chwostow 
in one of the Company’* ships in the eai iy 
part of June among the Kuiile islands, 
assured 111 c th..t the weather was then 
favourable. In the p* feeding year, I sail- 
ed from Kamchatka to America in June, 
and leturned in August and September. 

Both times we often had gloomy weather 
and fogs, and the horizon was almost con- 
stantly covered with daik clouds, and I 
was convinced by all that li:td hitherto 
been said of tlie weather in the eastern 
ocean, that fogs are natural to this sea ; 
they aie found herein eve»y month with- 
out exception, and often piedominate, 
only in some ottener than in others, and 
that at no time in the year the weather 
continued fine and clear lor even a sin- 
gle week at one time. I perceived that 
tlie examination of the widely extended 
space pro-cubed me would occupy a 
whole smnniei » from the beginning ot May 
to October. Besides wbeu the wind per- 
mits, the slop must lay a« near the coast 
as possible in all weathers, that it may ap- 
proach clo*C to It immediately ihc hH 
diminishes and the weatlnr becomes 
clear; otheiwi-e this oploiatioii could 
seal cel v he comp’eted in thru? yean*. 

From all tlic^e ica ous and coi.elu-ion-, 

I saw the uecc-uot bnoeu nc to my 
employment as e.uij a- po-- ole. I will 
now briefly narr.de the phm accordim; to 
which I intcuded c:iccul»n* r m\ umlci tak- 
ing. 1 determined to fud t Horn 

Kamchatka to the sis ait ot Nadesiuia 
between the islands Matua and Htshua, 
vvhci e I would correct my a:ionoi'ict*T 
}, v th dr situation;* if I could not do it 
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by lunai ob-ei nation*. I would tlien «teer 
along the chain of southern Kurile inlands, 
and begin my ime.-tkttion w itli the is- 
land Kotoi, a Inch the Xa leshda had rot 
seen, and so pioeeed to Matxmai, taking 
each island in succe^ion. After this to 
sail thiough between the iMands iturnp 
and Mat*mai, and examine all tlie not them 
coast of the latter to La Pei ouse’s strait; 
from thence steer to latitude ."‘3° 38' the 
place where my examination of the Tar- 
tarian coast should begin, with the eastern 
coast of the peninsula S igh.ilian in sight, 
for which, as well as for the Shantarian 
islands, I hoped to be ready by the end of 
the summer. 

After «o far sketching my plan, I directly 
oidered ell to hold thcmselres in rcadims* 
for departure, opened away thiough the 
ice by thawing, and on the 2.*»th of April 
carried the sloop out of the harbour of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in Awat«ha Bay. 
On the 4th of May we weighed anchor 
ami put to sea. 

We arrived in the s**\rt «>f Nadcslida on 
the 14 1 h ol M :y, at the place where accor- 
ding to ltn jd.ui the examination should 
begin. I .-hall not lieu* detain myself either 
with the navigation among the Kurile is- 
lands, or the naMiic of my iese. lcbe.x. To 
these suherts I haveded ; cate l a separate 
woik, and content nn-eif with mentioning 
lime, that to the 1 7 til of June, the day of 
our* a-neilly nKvruigtlie Japanese, although 
delayed by con-tunt'y thick fog* aud rapid 
irregular curients, v, fluid examined the 
following island-: lli«liua tlie 13thf 
* T 'hi<-ii!| the I4t!i, K<*t(.i the 15th, ♦ 
Simu*rir rr Mr.iienu the Jdfh. The t wo 
Ttbirpois a.M Manama’-, the 17th ami 
the w c - tern v 

IK fur a-’’ 
our trm-u« * 
the uni. Mien 
than, 1 < - 

the -i> 

V " a :.:. 5 
ed with i a* • 


■ of I. 


,ip the iHtb. 
the 1 Ci . p‘ ion of 
the .* ;p:i\e-e, and 
' a. .ring f*e;n 
npo M*:t to notice 
- eri 'ting between 
ir a - I am acquaint- 
thirty years since, 


* Cipiaia Kiuscrstarn had a n-ar view of the^c 
island-, I named the volcano on Mania island 
Teak Sar\tsv hew- 1 therefuie cor.clua^d that lie 

bait final tlieir v.ographical n-uatinn « ih t!.e 
*Kat«t exacma-. li art also could Ion J.uv 


,, .,..4 th” "tide hv mir clinmonK'rr, "e 

n.viW cft.ivn'. 4 ' lave determined rh” <lif.nt.ee 
,l,m« ieu-md his -nysgc, in case w: had taken 
no latter nhseivatu.r.-. 

t Tins island is no’ ral'c.l l-v its proper none 
in Captain Krtise" i- r .f' <!>■> ’> ' 

|; f nllct* I'-h-si 'at Kit.i'Tii-i'. 

» Calkd Itash-v. h) Ktiist: I'eni. 
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a Japanese merchant ship suffered ship- 
wreck on the Aleutian island Amtshit- 
ka. The crew and their commander 
Kodai weie saved andcanied to Irkutsk, 
where the-e uiifoitunate Japanese remain- 
ed about ten ream. At la^t the Empress 
Catharine the Great commanded that 
thev should be can led back to their native 
count i y from Ochotsk, and to see it it 
was not possible to conclude a treaty of 
commerce with the Japanese for the bene- 
fit of both countries on this opportunity. 
The command given for this purpose to 
the Governor Genet ul of Siberia, Pihl, de- 
serves particulai notice ; it was particular- 
ly ordered that he should send an ambas- 
sador, who wa- not a person of high rank, 
to Japan, with piesents m his name as a 
xieuh homing Got ei nor General, aud not 
in the name of the Empress ; aud besides, 
that the commander of the ship sliould 
be neither an Englishman nor a Dutch- 
man . In pursuance of this supi erne com- 
mand, Lieut. Laxmann was dispatched 
by Governor Gcueral Pihl from Ochotsk 
for Japan in the autumn of 171)2, in the 
transport Catharine, commanded by the 
pilot Lowzow : Laxmann lauded on the 
northern side of the island Maismai, 
and wintered in the little haven Ncmuro. 
The following summer, in compliance with 
the wishes of the Japauc-c, he j:»n into 
the haven Chakodadc, situate on the 
southern side of that Hand, m the strait 
of Sangar, from whence he rtavdied over- 
land to Matsmai, three days journey dis- 
tant from Cltakodade westward. lit* 

transacted business with the ofllccis -cut 
from the chief city, in the course of which 
an explanation of the following subjects 
was furnished from tlie Japanese govern- 
ment. 

1st. Although by the laws of Japan all 
foreigners who land on any part of the 
coast of Japan, except in the haven of 
Nangasaki, are seized and kept in perpe- 
tual imprisonment, as the Russians were 
unacquainted with this law, and had 
brought with them to their coa-ts de!i- 
veicd Japanese nihjtcr-, the penaltj of the 
law should not Le cxuutcd on them, but 
they should be pcimittcd to rctuin tu 
theii native countiy without molestation ; 
On condition, however, that they should not 
approach the Japanese except at 

Naugasaki ; and that even should Japanese 


be driven to Russia again, yet the law 
would be executed in '"all powei. 

2d. The Japanese go rumen t express- 
ed thanks foe the restoration of their 
subjects to their nath e country, but ex- 
plained that the Russians might leave 
them behind or cany them back with 
them, as they pleased ; as, conformably w ith 
the Japanese laws, they could not detain 
them b\ force ; tor these jo-umed that 
people belonged to that kingdom where 
fate had pVced them, and wher rt theii 
lives had been deliver d from danger. 

3d. In negotiating about a 1 1 cat y oi 
commerce, the Japanese could not admit 
ships any where else than in the specially 
appointed haven of Xauga^akay, thei efoie, 
fur the present, thev meiely gave Lax- 
mann a wait ten ceititicate with which a 
Russian ship might enter that haven, 
where Japanese officer* would he found 
with lull powei s for negotiating fnrthei 
on this subject with the Russian?. 

With this explanation Laxmann return- 
ed to Ochotsk in the autumn of 171)3, 
According to his account, the Japanese 
treated them with friendship aud the 
gieatest civility, display ing many tokens of 
respect, aecoiding to their customs ; enter- 
taining the oilit <m - and suite all tne time 
they lemaiiitd on the Japanese coasts .* 
at theii (I. pm fine tin*} furnish them with 
provis'ons without receiving any remu- 
neration, and made them several pi events. 
They onl} comphiined of the Japanese ad- 
hering w ilh th n creates r 1 nudity to their 
law**, of not permitting them to wander 
fieely about the city, and keeping them con- 
stantly under inspection. 1 do not know 
why the Empress did not command that a 
ship sliould be dispatched to Nangasaky 
immediate 1 }- on Laxmann’s arrival. Per- 
haps the reason may have been, the disor- 
ders which broke out in Enrobe rr that 
time through the French revchition. 

In 1803, the Chamhtilain Revanowwas 
sent to Japan hv the ingtmic monaich. 
The public aie infoj mod of this embassy 
by Captain Kru^cnstci n’s narrative of his 
travels. I was acquainted with what he 
had written on fhN subject, having read 
the in »t t nlume before my departure from 
Kr.mt'ichatka : I knew that the declaja- 
tioii made by the Japanese government tu 
Res allow was that no Russian ship should, 
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approach the Japanese roa-t, and that in 
case any of its subjects should again bo 
driven bv stoim-s on our coasts they should 
be tcturned to their native countiv in 
Dutch and not in Russian ships. Mr. 
Resanow sailed to Arneuca attct his re- 
turn to Kamchatka in one of the Com- 
pany’s ships, commanded by Lieut. 
ClmoMow ; fiom thence heictutned to 
Ochotsk vJ tli the same officer, and tia- 
vclled t!ir< i.irli Sibeiia towards St. Peteis- 
biug, but sickened and died on the way. 
Chwostmv. on the contrary, put to v ‘* i, and 
unexpectedly attacked the Japanese villa- 
ges situated in the Kurile island'-. Fur- 
ther particulars of this vojaue are con- 
tained m Vice Admiral Schisciikow’s pre- 
face to the Voyages oi Chwostmv and Da- 
xvydmv. Were Mr. Resanow and Chwos- 
tow still lit mu, we should have more in - 
formation of the proceedings of the lat- 
ter; as it is we must adhere to the old 
rule of only saying what is favorable of 
the dead; but I have discovered that his 
conduct was disappioved of by our govern- 
ment. When 1 luvned onleis to exa- 
mine the southern Kurile Island', and 
knew that some of them were occupied by 
the Japanese, I endeavoured to collect a» 
full an account as possible of whatChuos- 
tovv had done to them. I theiefore ques- 
tioned a pilot who had accompanied him 
in his expeditions ; and was convinced by 
his evidence, that the two attacks on the 
Japanese were aihitraiv, and that the 
latter had not the sandiest leasou to be- 
lieve that the hostility of two insignifi- 
cant vessels could be committed by the 
will of the monarch of a state, who«e 
power and greatness must be known to 
them from the description of then coun- 
trymen, who had lived several v ears m 
Russia. The evidence of this pilot per- 
fectly agreed with what I hc.tid fiom Ma>- 
nikow, oneol the (’ompanj’s officer*, who 
assisted in CliwoMowS expedition, at my 
first arrival in Kamchatka. Without 
taking notice of this, I would not howe- 
ver engage in any transaction with the 
Japanese without command from my su- 
periors. J\ly intention was to sail under 
no flag when in the neighbourhood of the 
islands occupied by them—-to avoid excit- 
ing either fear or doubt in the suspicious 
Japanese ; but Providence lias pleased to 
direct it quite differently, probably for 
the best. 
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These, as far my knowledge extends, 
weie the relation-, between Russia and 
J spin, when I was obliged to approach 
the coasts of those islands that are under 
Japanese jurisdiction ; and herewith 1 
proceed to the most important part of my 
narration. 

Ou the afternoon of the 17th of June, 
we found ourselves very neat the western 
side of the northern outer end of the 
island Ituipu, without knowing at the 
first view that it formed part of the island; 
out lie contrary, this extreme point appear- 
ed to be a separate island, for the Ray 
Sana, which stretches far into the land, 
appears very much like a channel, and 
this par t of the coast remains undeter- 
mined in Captain Broughton’s chart, as 
he did not ascertain whether it was really 
a strait or merely a bay. To place this 
entirely out of doubt, we approached the 
land till within three Italian miles. We 
soon saw two large Baidar s (boats), and 
people running backward and forward on 
the shore. Supposing that the island was 
inhabited by Kuriles, I dispatched the 
midshipman Moor, with the pilot’s assist- 
ant Xawitzky, in an aimed boat with 
four rowers, to collect information relat- 
ing to t lie island and several other objects. 
Soon after wai ds I saw a Baidar lowing 
toward" them fiom the shore, and as l 
could not know w hat reception they might 
obtain fiom the inhabitants, I brought 
the sloop still nearer to the land, and 
immediately embarked in an armed boat 
with the midshipman Iakushkin and four 
rowers to hasten to their assistance. In 
the interim tire Baidar from the shore had 
reached fn.r first boat, turned round, and 
both rowed to land together, where I also 
arrived soon after. When I disembarked, 

I found to my great astonishment the mid- 
slupmau Moor engaged in a parley with 
the Japanese, he informed me, that he 
had totind "ome of our Kunles fiom the 
loth l-laud K.is'naua, which were driven 
he»e b> a 'tor jii last summer — that the 
Japaut'e, alter keeping them in prison 
about «i ic.u, had at last determined to 
liberate and 'end them home. These 
Kuriles were sent to him by the Japanese 
to a-certain why we approached their 
cua:-t, arid to inform him that the Japa- 
nese feared us, and therefore entreated us 
not to visit their country. I was much 
astonished at this account, and asked Mr. 
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Moor, w i tli the create'- 1 displeasure, how 
he could spontaneniudy vent me with a 
handful of men to land anion? a people 
embittered against u% after w hat the Ku- 
riles had informed him, and without hav- 
ing the smallest oilier fiom me ; and why 
he had not immediately refm ned to com- 
municate to me the information given by 
the Kuriles ? Mr. Moor \ indicaud him- 
self, by statin? that he feared 1 might per- 
haps attribute that to \n< rmva: Jice, and 
send another officei in^teui of him ashore. 
This dism ace w onl«l nave h en inemov.i- 
ble, and have IumviI) afflicted his future 
life. Altkourh the-e reasons did not ap- 
pear to me sufliJeMiy compiib-orv , vet 
the been percept ion * of this officer, In iny 
opinion, exempted me fiotn imputing cri- 
roiualiry to him. and l *ai 1 no moie on 
that subject. Mr. Moor shewed me the 
Japanese commander, who stood on the 
shore, at some distance from his tent. He 
was surrounded by eighteen or twenty 
men, cuira^sed and armed with sabres 
and masque ts — each of them held the 
musquet by his foot in the left hand, yet 
■without any order, and in the right two 
thin burning matches. 1 saluted him 
with a bow, aecotdiiig to our custom, 
which he returned by raiding the right 
hand to his forehead, and bending his 
whole body forwaid. We spoke thionch 
the medium of two interpreter, namely, 
one of his soldier who was nitattr ol the 
Kurile language, and our Kuriles, who 
spoke a little Italian. r lhe Japanese 
leader enquired firt for what purpose 
wc Lad come to him ? If it w.w for < o:u- 
xneice, and not with a bad intention to- 
wards them,* we might sail further along 
the coast, until we an hod hi hind the 
■volcano, where Uibitsh, the principal co- 
lony of this island, lay. On this I order- 
ed him to be answered, that we sought a 
secure harbour for our ship, where we 
could provide ourselves with fresh water 
and wood, of which we experienced the 
greatest deficiency; and when we had ob- 
tained these we should immediately ie- 
move from their coastsf ; they had no- 

* Our translator expressed it thus Are you 
come tJ us with a good intention, or a bad in- 
tention 

t I advanced this reason, that under pretence 
of seeking a 5««fe am Imr *g.* ! might sail qmre 
round the island, and examine it with the great- 


thnig to leal from as mas was a:i 3m- 
I'Uial, not a mci chant ship, ami we had 
not come with the intention of hill. cling 
any injury. Alter heating my answer at- 
tentively, he rt plied, the Japanese could 
rot lie tranquil and tearless at flic appeal - 
ance of a Ruthin «h«p ; as within a ttw 
>eais, UdsMaii .sliip^ had twite attacked 
the Japanese tlllngjs, arid in.d cauieit 
awa\ or burnt all that they containul, 
v. itliout opdtiirj homes, tcmplt>, or pro- 
visions — a» lief, tLtir only and favorite 
sustenance, w as Liuiight to tl»e irland fioni 
Japan, and one attack was made late in 
autumn when their ship-! could not go to 
sen, and no new supply could be obtained 
during the winter; the other followed in 
sptinq, before the ships arrived with the 
store-s ; and besides, that thev bad burnt 
down tlicir dwelling bouses, so tli.it the 
Japanese had suffered much ftom cold and 
hunger, and very many perished 1 y those 
causes. From such heavy complaint* it was 
very difficult, with such indificrent tian&Ia- 
torsas our Kuriles, to attempt an exculpa- 
tion, but I endeavoured to make my ideas 
intelligible to him, and wished him to sti ive 
to reply as exactly as possible to my ques- 
tions. I inquired of the Japanese com- 
mando how many ships and people Iris 
monaich could send our m t.ise lie dccl«r- 
cd war against any nation ; be answered, 

<k that in* did not know, pci haps the or 
ten ships I iiiquiied again — “ No, no,”" 
icplied he laughing, “ lie would send out 
niaa\, wry many.” Mow then can the 
Japauo e hcheve, I coutimied, that the 
Russian emperor, as sovereign of such an 
extensive « mpiie, and so great a multi- 
tude of people, would send two small 
ships to make war on the Japanese? 
theicfoie, the\ must have known that the 
ships which attacked them were mer- 
chant ships, aud that their crews were 
not in the emperor’s service, and that 
fur hunting aud traffic wcie their only em- 
ployments. They had attacked aud plun- 
dered the Japanese aibittarily and even 

est accuracy ; but wh.it the true reason of our 
arrival was, the Japanese could not in any way 
discover. A people in then situation could not 
conceive the possili.hrv of a quite foreign king- 
dom, actuated meielv by curiosity, without any* 
interested views, sending out ships to exploi 
re’gn countries, and suspicion would cerujPig. 
have fallen on us on that account, 
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without the consent of the inferior 
officer. As soon, however, a 4 * their 
misconduct was discovered, the affair was 
investigated, and the guilty punished ac- 
cording to our law's. As a proof of this, 
the non-appearance dining thecouise of 
live years, of the ship, which had most com* 
pletelv succeeded in two attacks, might be 
adduced. But had our monarch reason 
to wage war against the Japanese, and 
wished to do so, a multitude of ships 
wtfuld visit them annually until the desi- 
led object was attained. The Japanese 
now assumed a serener aspect, saying that 
lie was glad to hear this from me, that he 
believed the whole, and was now tranquil ; 
but enquired fuither where the two men 
were whom Chwostow dragged away with 
him, and whom we had not brought with 
us : I answered that they escaped out of 
Ochotsk in a boat, aud had not since been 
heard of. In conclusion, he declared, that 
we could find neither wood nor good wa- 
ter here, which we ourselves saw ; but 
that at Uibitsli, to whose commandei he 
would give us a letter, we could obtain 
not only wood aud water, but rice and 
other provisions also. We thanked him, 
and made him and the other officers some 
presents, consisting of several European 
articles — in return for which they pre^ 
sented us witli fresh fish, saranna,* eow- 
gatlic, and a bottle of sakkif, a Japa- 
nese beverage. He also regaled us with 
the last, after previously tasting jt him- 
self ; and I in return regaled him and 
all his companions with French brandy, 
after first tasting it myself, to shew that 
it was not injurious, according to the Ja- 
panese custom ; they all drank it with 
the greatest pleasure, smacking with their 
longues, but drank only a little. On taking 
tlte cup out of which we drank, from me, 
they thanked me by a slight motion 
of the head, and carrying the left hand 
to the forehead. I took the match 
from one of them for examination, 
and on returning it, made it undei stood 
by signs, that I wished to cut a piece 
off, and he immediately piesented me 

* The bread fruit of the Kamtshatk addles (h- 
liura bullnferum). 

+ This beverage js prepared from rire—ita tast« 
is not disagreeable, its colour whitish, and al- 
though not sliong. >it if diank in great quanti- 
ties, it wilt intoxicate even a man accustomed 
to stiong liquors. 
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a whole bundle. I made the chief 
perceive that l wished to see their ha’ 
bitations, on which he immediately 
conducted me to them; they consisted of 
a very long pavilion covered with straw 
and grass matting, divided transveisely 
into several apartments, each having a 
separate entrance on the southern side. 
The light entered through the doors, for 
windows were entirely wanting. Hi* 
apaitment was situated on the eastern 
side ; the floor was covered with very 
clean mat«, on which we sat down with 
our legs folded under us crosswise. In 
the middle they placed a large chafing 
disli, and brought a box covered with 
a bear skin with the lough side outwards. 
As the chief had now laid aside his two 
sabres and unloosed his girdle, I per- 
ceived that he seriously intended to en- 
tertain us properly : but it was daikf and 
the sloop was too near the land ; I there- 
fore thanked him for the friendly recep- 
tion, caused him to be informed that I 
would visit him again some other time, but 
could not remain at piesent; and returned 
to the sloop. 

While I was con vet rung with the Ja- 
panese chief on the shore, an old Toyon, 
or ancient of the haiiy Kuriles of this 
part of the island, approached me with 
the greatest respect. There were about 
fifty of both sexes there, who appear- 
ed to be so oppressed by the Japa- 
nese that they dared not venture to move 
from their places in their piesenee ; they 
sat in a group aud looked fearfully at 
their mlers, to whom they never spoke 
but on the knee, with the palms of the 
hands pressed against the hips, the head 
bowed low, and the whole body bent for- 
ward. Oui Kuiilcs ob'icived the '>ame cere- 
mony when the\ addicted l wished 
to have a fuller and tiee com citatum with 
them, and told them that they muihtauue 
on bomd to us if this was not objection- 
able to the Japane>e, and nothing unplea- 
sant would happen to them iu couse- 
cpience : I (ommatided them to convince 
the Japanese of our fiiendiy intentions 
towards them, and that we nevei thought 
of injuring them. Our Kuiiles lepeated 
my woids to them, hut I could not be 
ceitaiu of their correct tianslation ; the 
answer was that the Japanese feared us, 
and could not believe that we \isited 
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them nitli good intentions, but suspected 
that we intended repeating what the 
Cotupanj’s ship had done. I wished to 
learn more relating to this subject, and 
desired the Kutiies to converse mth the 
Japanese to ascertain more precisely their 
opinion of us, and tl.en to pay us a visit. 
At seven in the evening we returned on 
board, an hour after the Kuriles at lived, 
they consisted of two men, two women, 
and a little girl four years old. The men 
understood enough Russian for us to be 
intelligible without much difficulty ; they 
brought the letter fiom the Japanese chief 
to the principal officer in f'rbitsh with 
them, and affirmed that he had informed 
him that we had come with good and not 
bad intentions ; they also mentioned that 
immediately after our leaving the village, 
the Japanese had sent a Baidar to Ur- 
bitsh with a similar account, which we 
also bad seen. The letter was written 
on thick white paper, and in an envelope, 
six and a half inches long by two and a 
half broad ; the envelope was made so 
that on one side a ti angular piece of pa- 
per projected, which was glued fast at 
• the sides, the upper remaning corner, 
half an Inch long, was folded over to the 
other side, where it was glued fast, 
and a stamp with black ink covered the 
whole; the superscription was written 
on both sides. Our Kmiles also furnish- 
ed the following account : the Japanese 
could not believe that we visited them 
from any other motive than to plun- 
der, and grounded their suspicion on 
the example of the Company’s ship. When 
theJapauese spoke of this violence, they 
generally said the Russians attacked us 
without reason, killed many people, 
made others prisoners, aud plundered 
and "burnt all that we had ; they not only 
robbed us of our goods, but of nearly all 
onr rice and sakki, and left us to die 
miserably of famine. Therefore, the Ku- 
riles assured us, the Japanese were com- 
pletely convinced that we should do them 
all possible injury, and had already car- 
ried their goods into the interior of the 
island ; this account discouraged us all 
much. The Japanese must certainly sup- 
pose they had a well founded suspicion ; 
•they were unacquainted with the diffe- 
rence between ships of war and merchant 
ships. Before our departure, we had 
anticipated that Cluvos tow’s atrocious 
proceedings would be imputed, by the Ja- 
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pancse, to all the Russians, and had often 
conversed on that subject ; for as they 
had no opportunity or means for bunging 
their complaints before our government, 
they could not lender the guilty disco- 
verable. But the Kmiles encouraged us 
h) the assurance that all the Japanese did 
not think so unfavourably of the Rus- 
sians, but that meiely the chief residing 
heie and his companions feaml the Rus- 
sians, which was entirely attributable to 
tljeir indescribable timidity ; as a proof 
of this they related their own adicmures. 
They were driven here last summer by a 
storm ; the Japanese seized and threw them 
into prison, aud proposed many questions 
relating to the attack made by the Rus- 
sians, which they answered by stating that 
the Kuriles had no share in the misconduct 
of the Russians, but had heard of it in 
Kamtshatka ; that the commanders of 
the ships were fur hunters and not im- 
perial officers, and their crimes were 
committed arbitrarily, for which the Is- 
prawnik* (provincial commander) had 
taken the Japanese goods from them and 
preserved them in the imperial balagans 
(magazines), and had them taken into 
custody. After this statement, continued 
the Kuriles, the Japanese entertained a bet- 
ter opinion of them, treated them better, 
and at last ordered them to be liberated, 
after presenting them with rice, sakki. 
tobacco, cloathing, &c. and they were 
now waiting a favorable wind to ship 
themselves back again to their own coun- 
try. When they had become bolder 
through a glass of brandy I gave 
each of them, they often mentioned, 
among other things, that they particularly 
wanted powder, as they had none to go 
fur hunting with in winter, and the Japa- 
nese had given them every thing but that. 
By their frequently mentioning powder, I 
soon perceived that they wished to obtain 
some from me, but did not venture to re- 
quest it ; and as I was convinced that they 
merely wanted it for their trade, I gave 
them half a pound of fine Knglish powder, 
also some tobacco, glass-coral, and 
small earrings. It was late, and I was 
obliged to discontinue my conversation 
with than ; I therefore dismiss d them at 
ten o’clock, after again repeating that they 


* In jlie opinion of these people this lepra*- 
nik is one of the pnndjpel officers of in 
Russia. 
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should endeavour to convince the Japa- 
nese of our peaceful and friendly inten- 
tions. While the Kuriles were with us, 
I sent the nmUhipinan Filatow ashore, 
to exchange leaf tobacco with the hairy 
Kuriles for cow garhck and saiauna; he 
returned soon after bringing several bun- 
dle*, which I appropriated to the sick. 

Diiriug the night of the 18 tli of June 
there was not a breath of air stirring, 
therefore it was impossible to leave the 
coast. Early iu the morning we saw abaidar 
bearing a tlag rowing towards the sloop. 
We believed that the Japanese iutended 
pa) mg us a visit, and prepared for their 
reception ; to show them that we waited, 
J had the sail furled, though this on ac- 
count of the calm was of no importance. 
About eight o’clock, the baidar had ap- 
proached so near, that we saw a white 
mat instead of a flag, and soon after dis- 
covered our friends, the same Kuriles who 
had visited us the preceding atteiuoou ; 
a young man accompanied them, calling 
himself Alexei Maximo vvitsch. The men 
wore long and very wide Japanese 
gowns, with short broad sleeves ; these 
gowns were made of thick cotton, of a 
blue color, with many grey stripes. The 
woman was cloathed in a dress of bird’s 
skins ; on her back hung an ornament of 
several rows of sea parrot’s bills, and 
her head was surrounded with a cotton 
cloth, but the men’s head* were unco- 
vered. All carried Torba«sen, or Rus- 
sian boor’s boots of sea lion’s skin ; the 
Essaul came barefooted on board, but be- 
fore he bowed and- began to speak, he 
drew on his torbassen, and then ap- 
proached me and displayed the same 
respect as they manifest to the Japa- 
nese ; from this I concluded that they 
considered it unpolite to appear bare- 
footed before people whom they respect. 
He was fifty years old, and apparently very 
weak ; he carried his little daughter all 
the time in his gown on his back, fasten- 
ed by a cord which was carried round 
him forwards to the breast, but to pie- 
vent its hindering employing the arras 
or moving the shoulders, when he 
wished to do this, he placed ft on the fore- 
head, on which account a broad strap 
was sewed on the part that rested 
there. The men had stiong coal black 
hair and beards, cut as the hair of our 
porters usually is ; they had no artificial 
decorations either on their countenances 


or on their bodies, excepting that the 
lips of the woman were encircled with a 
streak'ofblue paint one-fifth to one-fourth 
of an inch broad, and the hands were 
painted in a similar manner ; they brought 
us two pud of fish as a present, consist- 
ing of salmon-trout, and stock-firii, and 
some saranna and garlic. I divided the 
fish among the crew, but kept the vege- 
tables for the sick. 

Our fiist question related to our friends 
the Japanese; we heard that their chief, 
in consequence of my presenting him a 
bottle of brandy, had slept tranquilly and 
soundly the whole of the eveuirrg and 
night till the morning, but that the 
others had remained under arms all night, 
and had not slept at all. They could not 
repress their suspicion of us, and threat- 
ened to decapitate the Kuriles as Russian 
subjects, in case we attacked them, on 
which account they had been sharply 
watched, and some of them were stiil de- 
tained as linkages. The Japanese dis- 
patched them in the morning to inquire 
again aud more particulaily why we had 
come, and what we wanted. 'Hie Ku- 
riles betra\ed themselves this time; and 
acknowledged that they were not driven 
here by a storm, but bad come for the 
purpose of trafficking with the Japauese, 
which was permitted them formerly, but 
these, in consequence of the hostilities 
committed against them by the Russians, 
seized them, and as before related, kept 
them prisoners. At last they determined 
to release them, and gave them twenty 
sacks of rice and sakki, and tobacco, to 
travel wdth. Until our arrival they had 
been detained by bad weather, and now 
the Japanese would imprison them again, 
that their heads might answer for our 
conduct. Seven men, six women, and 
two children came to the Japanese, but 
of these, three men and three women 
died during their imprisonment iu a 
very confined room. They could not 
name the diseases that occasioned their 
death in Russian, but from their descrip- 
tion they must have been scurvy aad 
weakness; yet the Japanese had attended 
to the pieservation of their health, aud 
placed them under the care of a Japanese 
physician. One of the Kuriles had a 
swelling on the hands and cramp in the 
feet, so that the calf was nearly draw n ro 
the back part of the thighs ; at fiiM they 
bled him simultaneously in both feet, aud 
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afterwards in both bauds, but not at the 
same vein. The Kuriles could neither 
describe the instruments tior the mode of 
using them for want of suitable expies- 
sions ; but this Kurile was healed, and 
only complained that since his illness 
his hands and feet became thinner. In 
the opinion of our surgeon, Biandt, a 
yery skilful man in his profession, the 
last must have arisen fiom another cause. 
In the narration of their adventures the 
Kuriles were often perplexed and con- 
tradicted each other, but at last they en- 
treated me to take them with us and put 
them ashore on the thirteenth Hand 
Raahaua, as thej must absolutely i« tmn 
thither. When I inquired what would then 
"become of their companions who weie 
still in the hands of the Japanese, the 
two women and the child, they weie 
sileut, but icnewcd their lequest again 
immediately, and assured me that the 
Japanese would certainly kill them. The 
afternoon before they bad not said a 
word about being absolutely obliged 
to return to their island, but had con- 
stantly talked about having no powder to 
hunt with on 1 r rup. The assertion that 
bad weather had prevented their depar- 
ture was a clumsy falsehood; they did 
tiot know that we had mailed a Jong time 
in the neigbouibood of this Hand, and 
must be well acquainted with the state of 
the weather. Violent winds had not 
blown for a long time, and the fogs had 
not been so thick as to pi evt tit their sail- 
ing from one island to another, paiticu- 
larly from Ituiup to t*iup, between 
which the distance scarcely amoumed to 
twenty-two \eists; besides they bad no- 
thing to fear from fogs, as they had a 
compass, which we saw, and which ap- 
peared to be as dear to them as their 
eyes, for they would not trust it out of 
their hands, and even when they came on 
board, brought it out of the Baidar with 
them*. From all their statements many 
of which are not worth relating, their si- 
tuation might be ascertained. As soon as 
the Japanese imagined we should attack 
their village ; they threatened to punish 
the Kuiiles for our crimes. They had 
therefore a* much leason as the Japanese 

* The compass in a ro-ind <asc, measured three 
inches in diameter ; ihe suifac t wa< divided mm 
rhombs, yet without drgre s and coloured, anJ 
ihstead of real glass, isinglass was used. Th<“ 
case of the compass was kept in * box, with a 
s iding lid ; according to their account they ac- 
quired it in Kaintshatka. 


for thinking of us, and or fcaiing that 
they would lo«e then heads. To deliver 
themselves if possible flora thi«, they pre- 
ferred icmaiuing with us, and saciificiug 
their companions, the two women and the 
child ; and therefore prayed me to take 
them with us. I endeavoured to convince 
them that they had nothing to fear fiom 
(he Japanese, against whom we had net 
any !>ad intentions, and would do them 
no injury, and advised them to return to 
laud. I sent the Japanese chief four bot- 
tles of French brandy, as I had discover- 
ed that he was very fond of that liquor. 
At our separation I proposed that one of 
them should remain on board the sloop to 
shew us an anchoring place at Urup ; and 
in case wc went to Urbitsh, to serve as 
a translator. At my proposal all imme- 
diately wished to 1 cmain behind; but as 
this could not he effected, it was decided 
that Alexei should remain, but the others 
be sent back again to land. They were 
still so firmly convinced of our hostility 
to the Japanese, that one of them men- 
tioned, before their departure, his having 
heard that cannon were mounted in f'i- 
bitsh, and immediately the Russians ap- 
peared they would be dischaigcd at them. 
In a minute after, another of them re- 
maiked that only one cannon was theie. 
Towaids noon it began to blow moderate- 
ly strong from the south, with better wea- 
ther ; — that I might examine the eastern 
coast of Frup while it continued, 1 dis- 
missed our guest% and steered eastward 
under all sail ; but when half a mile 
or a verst distant fiom the Baidar, we 
saw that the Kuriles were standing up 
in it with elevated hands, beckoning 
and calliug loudly to us ; I thought per- 
haps the Baidar was sinking, and com- 
manded to lay to immediately ; they ap- 
proached us again however, merely to re- 
peat that they feared the Japanese would 
kill them in case we did wiong; we 
were again obliged (o summon all the 
arts of persuasion to tranquillize them. 
At last they determined to go away, 
yet with the greatest despondency, for they 
could not divest themselves of their once 
formed belief. The last separation from 
these deplorable creatures affected me 
my much. They delivered their adieu 
to us from the Baidar, promised to catch 
fish and collect cow garlic and sarauna, 
and wait for us if they were not killed by 
the Japanese. 

(To be continued.) 
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The manner in which different nations 
dispose of their dead, is one of those cir- 
cumstances, which have been thought 
worthy of peculiar notice, by all who 
have studied the history of man, as it is 
in most instances connected with the idea 
which they entertain respecting a future 
state. 

Those nations who believe in the doc- 
trine of the resuriection, practise inhuma- 
tion. The Hindus and other nations, who 
believe the doctrine of the mctempnycho- 
si.% ami consider fiie a> the element 
which polities all tilings, usually burn 
their dead, with a variety of ceremonies 
suited to those religions notions which 
are peculiar to the different sects. The 
inhabitants of Thibet, differing hom most 
other nations, either totally neglect the 
bodies of their dead, or tieat them in a 
mauuer which to us appears highly barba- 
10US. 

Tiie Burma ns buru their dead like the 
Hindus, though with a great difference in 
the method and the attendant ceremonies. 
With them, the wood of the coffin (which 
is made larger and stronger than with us) 
is nearly all the fuel used to consume the 
bodies of the common people. The Priests, 
or Poongees, are like them burnt by the 
wood of their own coffins, but the fire is 
communicated by means of rockets. As 
this is a very singular practice, and has 
not been noticed by any writer whom I 
have met with, I take the libeity to com- 
municate to tike Asiatic society the follow- 
ing account of the funeral ceremonies of 
a Poongee orBurman priest, as communi- 
cated by my son, Mr. Felix Carey, who 
resides at Rangoon, and was an eye witness 
thereto. 

44 The man whose funeral ceremonies 
I am going to describe, died about two 
years ago- After the death of a Poongee, 
the body is embalmed in the following 
manner. First, the intestiues are taken 
out, after which the body is filled with 


spices of different kinds, and the opening 
sewed up. A layer of wax is then laid 
all over the body, so as to prevent the 
admission of air; upon that is put a layer 
composed of lac and some other ingre- 
dients, and the whole covered over with 
leaf-gold. The body of this person was 
stretched out at full length, with the ,»rins 
laid over the breast. When one of these 
people dies, the body is thus prepared at, 
the house where he died. After about 
twelve months, the corpse is removed to 
a house built for that purpose, where it 
is kept a year or two longer, till the Poon- 
gees order it to be burnt. At one of 
tiicse places I saw the body of this man, 
about a month betoic it was taken out for 
the purpose of being destroyed. It was 
then placed upon a stage, which was in a 
house made like one of their Kuhns , * 
rising in a conical form, and about thirty 
feet in height. The stage was made of 
bamboos and wood, and the bouse which 
contained it was covered with paper, aud 
over-laid with leaf-gold. By the side of 
this stage lay the coffin in which the body 
was to be carried out ; this, also, was 
over laid with gold, and ornameuted with 
several figures, designed to represent death 
in a variety of forms. In the court yard 
two large four-wheeled cart i ages were 
pieparing, one to cany the coffin, and the 
other the stage with its apparatus. I he 
carriage in which the corpse was to be 
drawn had another Mage built upon it, 
similar to the one in the house, only it was 
larger, and fixed upon an elephant, made 
in a kneeling pollute. 

When the time for the ceremony ap- 
proached, the principal people of every 

* This is the* name of th< building* orcupn <1 by 
the Furman priests, who Ue in societies, subject 
to the chief of the Kuitn, who is distinguished by 
his age, or learning The A 'ftim* are a sort of 
colleges, where instruction is given t*» any one who 
wishes for ttj but the members ate subject to a 
discipline not very different from that of a mcmai. 
tery. 
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street were commanded each to prepare 
a rocket, am! an image (the shape of 
some animal,) to which the rocket was 
to be fixed. Besides these lante rockets, 
a great number of smaller out-, rvis also 
prepared, as well as other fire-works. 
The Burtnan new year began either on 
the 13th or 14th of Apiil, I do not exact- 
ly remember which, when the festival ce- 
lebrated by sprinkling of water com- 
menced, which would have continued six 
or seven days, had not the viceroy put a 
stop to it to admit of the burning of this 
Telopoy. On the 17th, the figures to 
which the rockets were to be fastened 
weredrawu in procession rouudthe town; 
and from this day to the end of the cere- 
mony, all the people of the town and its 
vicinity, both male and female, were com- 
pelled to assist. The figures were di awn 
In procession, one after another, in the 
following order; first, six or eight flags 
■weie carried, these were followed by a 
number of dancing boys and girls, then 
the carriages with the figures, some drawn 
by boys, and others by bullocks, follow- 
ed ; and after them went a number of 
young women, dancing and singing, with 
an older woman between each row, to 
keep them in order. Women were never 
known to attend such processions before, 
but this was done in consequence of a 
particular order from the viceroy. On 
this occasion even the wives and daughters 
of the principal officers of government 
were obliged to dance, some with umbrel- 
las held over them, and others under an 
awning large enough to shade forty or 
fifty persons, and supported by six or 
eight men ; last of all followed the men 
m like mauner, singing, clapping their 
hands, and dancing, with two men be- 
tween each row to keep them in order. 

The people of each street attended their 
own carriages, and in this manner pro- 
ceeded round the town, one company after 
another. The figures were very large, 
much larger than the animals they were 
intended to represent. Some of them 
were representations of buffaloes, others 
of bulls, lions, bears, elephants, horses, 
or men. There were not less than thirty, 
of a very large size, about thirty feet in 
height, and a great number of smaller 
ones. 

The next day was spent in drawing the 
body of the Poongee in his carriage, back * 


wards and forwards, or rather in pulling 
against each other. All the people, being 
divided into two parties, drew the cuip-e, 
from the place where it formerly was to 
an extensive valley, near the bill where it 
wns to be burnt. In the flout of tlic valley 
the viceroy bad a temporary bouse erected, 
from which he could view the whole shew. 
Four cables were fastened to the axle-tree 
of the carriage, two each way ; these vvei e 
held by the people, who every now and 
then uttered a loud shout and pulled both 
ways at the same time. That day neither 
party gained any advantage over the 
other, till near evening, when one of the 
cables broke and the opposite party gained 
the victory. 

The following day they discharged the 
large rockets. Early in the morning they 
carried all the figures and their rmkns 
from the town, and eacli of these figures 
was fixed upon a carriage of four wheels, 
and the rockets were secured, by rattan 
loops, to strong ropes, which passed be- 
tween the feet of the animal, so that w hen 
discharged, they, sliding on the ropes, ran 
along the ground. Some of these rockets 
were from seven fo eight feet in length, 
and from three to four in circumference, 
made of strong timber, and secured by 
iion hoops, and rattan lashings. The 
last of them, when discharged, ran over 
a boy of ten or twehe years old, who 
died in a few minutes ; three or four 
grown up persons were also much hurt. 
Towards evening a great number of fire- 
works were discharged, which made a 
very fine appearance. 

The next day was the time appointed 
for blowing up the corpse. On this occa- 
sion, a quarrel arose between the two 
parties who had pulled the former day ; 
the party which bad been unsuccessful in- 
sisting that the cables bad been cut, and 
not broken, by the opposite party ; they 
therefore presented a petition to the vice- 
roy, requesting that they might have 
another trial at pulling. This was grant- 
ed, npon which, having procured four 
new Europe cables, from the ships in the 
harbour, they re-commenced their trial of 
strength ; however, the party which had 
been victorious before won again, and 
broke the cables of the other. The un- 
successful party was Dot yet satisfied, but 
Insisted on another trial of strength, the 
following day. That day neither party 
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obtained the victory, upon which the vice- 
roy i&sued au order to stop the contest, 
and to bunt the Telapoy the next day, 
which was accordingly done. 

That day the corpse was burnt in a tem- 
porary house, erected for that puiposc, in 
the shape of a Kuim, with a sta«e iu it 
U|m>u which the collin was set to be burnt. 
This was pei tunned with small roekets, 


fixed upon ropes with rings of rattan, so 
as to slide along them, from the top of a 
hill, to the coffin, which was placed on 
the top ot another hill. The rockets be- 
ing discharged, slided along the ropes, 
over the iutei mediate valley, to the coffin, 
which was set on fire by them, and, with 
its contents, quickly consumed.'* x 


A JOURNEY 

TO 

LAKE MA NASAROVARA IN UN-DES, 

A PROVINCE OF LITTLE TIBET. 

By W. MOORCROFT, Esq. 

( From the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XII. ) 


Introductory Note by the President. 

I have much giatification in being en- 
abled to lay before the Society, an extract 
from the journal of our colleague, Mr. 
Moorcroft, on a journey to explore that 
part of little Tibet in Chinese Tartary, 
where the shawl goat is pastuied ; and to 
visit the celebrated lake JMdnasaiovara or 
M a pang, in which the Ganges was long 
supposed to take its source. 

Undertaken from motives of public 
zeal, to open to Great Hntain means of 
obtaining the materials of the finest 
woollen fabric, the arduous and perilous 
enterprize, in which Mr. Moorcroft ac- 
companied by Captain Hearsay engaged, 
and which was prosecuted by them with 
indefatigable perseverance and admirable 
intrepidity, undismayed by the difficulties 
of the way and the dangers with which 
the jealousy of tire Nepalese beset them 
on their return, and undeterred by hard- 
ships and privations, and in Mr. Moor- 
croft’s instance by frequent illness, lias in 
the result not only accomplished the pii- 
aiary object which was in view, but has 
brought au interesting accession of know- 
ledge of a country never before explored, 
and has ascertained the existence, and 
approximately determined the situation of 
Mdnasarorara, verifying at the same time 
the fact that it gives origin neither to the 
Ganges, nor to any other of the rivers re- 
puted to flow from it. Mr. Moorcroft, as 
witTbe seen, found reason to believe that 


the lake has no outlet. His stay, however, 
was too short to allow of his making a 
complete circuit of it: and adverting to 
the difficulty of conceiving the evaporation 
of the lake’s surface in so cold a climate 
to be equivalent to the influx of water in 
the season of thaw from the surrounding 
mountains, it may be conjectured, that, 
although no river tun from it, nor any 
outlet appear at the le\cl at which it was 
seen by Mr. Moorcroft, it may have some 
drain of its superfluous waters, when 
mo:e swoln, and at its greatest elevation, 
and may then perhaps communicate with 
IUumn lake, (in which the Set It j takes its 
source) conformably with the oral infor- 
mation receded by our travellers. 

Journal. 

May 20th .— At JdsM-Mat’h we left 
the road to Rhadunjt'h, which crosses 
the Dauli a little mote than a cos above 
the town. At the junction of the Vhhuu- 
Ganga with the Daub, both livers lose 
their names ; and the united streams form 
the Aiacauauda, the course of which has 
been before mentioned. As the road to 
JdshUMat’h is kuown by the surveys of 
the gentlemen deputed by Colonel Cole- 
broke, I have not been very particular in 
describing it :* but, as the road to Niti 
and onwards is new grouud to European?, 
1 shall follow it with more exactness. 

* for the ume reason U u cmUUid .u ... 9 
abridgment. C, 
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The principal part of the minutes of would hate people to take our baggage to 


our route is taken from the note book of 
Mr. Hearsay, who carried the compass 
and brought lip the rear accompanied by 
Harkh Dev, and who engaged on settiug 
out, to execute this part. Heark Dev 
Pandit was directed to stride the w hole of 
the road at paces equal to four feet each.* 

Out road lay along the left bank of the 
Daub, but generally at the distance of at 
least a cos. The road was pleasant but 
the heat was greater thau might have been 
expected, seeiug that the summits of the 
mountains very near us were coveied with 
snow. 

The toad was frequently crossed by 
small streams of water, of which several 
issue from stoue conduits now' out of re- 
pair. We saw’ people sowing the Lai Sag 
or Amaianthus Gaugeticus, a vegetable 
apparently much used by the moun- 
taineers. 

Wheat w'as nearly ready to cut, and 
lands under the plough. r l he ears of the 
wheat particularly long and bearded. 

About a cos before we reached the 
ground for encampment we met our car- 
riers returning, who said that tl.ey had 
executed their task, but had received 
neither victuals nor money. It appears lo 
me that the Cliaudu of Jdshi Mat’ll, w ho 
received oui advauces and un iertook to 
supply the people, will keep the whole 
money tor his owu use and press the un- 
fortunate villagers to cany our baggage. 

Some mountains near us, whose tops 
were covered with snow when we first 
came, were in the evening ncaily bare. 

At half past eleven reached the town of 
Baragaon ; and not finding good shade 
went on higher, above three quarters of a 
mile, without being much more success- 
ful. 

The cultivated lands, in the middle of 
which is the village of llaragaon, run halt 
way up the hill, where the forest region 
begins with small trees, becoming thicker 
and higher as it ascends ; and the very 
summit is fringed with pines and the ma- 
jestic and fine overtopping cedar.f 

27th. — In the afternoon the Negi came 
to say that on the following morning, he 

* The Pandit’s measure of the road would pro- 
bably have been more correct, had he been di- 
rected to step hib usual and natural paces, the 
length of which might have been easily determin- 
ed with precision by a small trial. C. 
t Pinus^Deod&r and Lon gi folia. 


Tapdban, a village about three cos distant, 
fiom whence we should proceed onwards 
the loll owing day. 

28th — Resume our journey, leaving 
our ground at 6 k * 30 1 theim. sunrise 08 °. 
Pas* by a Sanga over the Dauli, anil at 
3696 paces teach our ground a little below 
the almost deseited village of Tapdban, 
placed on the biovv of a bill surmounted 
by woods of pine, cedar and e\ press.* A 
considerable sticaui fall 5 into the Dauli 
below r the village; and by the side of this 
is a small livulet of tepid water. — This 
current mixes with the cold stream before 
it reaches the Dauli, and issues from 
some rough ground in the face of a rock. 
The heat of the water seemed to be very 
agreeable to tadpoles, which had deserted 
the colder stieain to take retuge in this. 

1 observed a common plant something 
resembling butcher’s broom, which was 
said to be the Setbarua, from which the 
mountaineers make a paper that is sold 
at Sirinagar and Almora, and fiom thence 
finds its way into Hindustan although not 
in large quantity. — The bankers employ 
it for their bills of exchange or Hdnd'is in 
prefeience to any other kind, as the ink 
does not sink fuither into its substance, 
than is necessai) to tetam the writing, as 
it does not imbibe water readily, and 
lehuively to its thickness is much stronger 
than any nthei kind of paper. As connect- 
ed with paper, I must here obseive, that 
the Layers of the baik of bitch aie used by 
the natives to write upon and they bear 
both ink and the stroke of the pencil very 
well. The leaves are called Bhoj-patr. 
The baik of the birch is used atLac’knau 
for covering the wires of hfika-snakes. 

29th. — Settle to give Jovvar Sinh 26 
rupees in full of all taxes and demands to 
be made upon us until we reach the fron- 
tier ; for which he gave a receipt on 
birch paper : having previously put aside 
a fee of five rupees for the pait he bore 
in the transaction. As our carriers came 
in a very straggling manner from the vil- 
lages whence they had been pressed, we 
could not leave the grouud till 8 . At 
6816 paces reach a hut taken possession 
of by our servants. This is computed to 
be seven cos from Tapdban. 

* Probably a specie* of pine, aa well ai that 
which 5!r. Moorcroft denominates cedar. C. 
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After having reached the top of the first 
mountain, Air. Hearsay, who had gone 
before me, killed a very thin yellow snake, 
about eighteen inches iu length. I found 
it had the poi -uncus tang, but it is asserted 
that snakes and all other venomous rep- 
tiles aie vet) scarce in this part ot the 
counri y. Hon evtr, on taking up the car- 
pet on which I had slept, a black sroipion 
came fiom under it. 

A wai iu spring, which we passed early 
in tins day’s march, issues from the lock 
on the idght of the i«.ad in a -u^.ai of 
about five inches acio*s and mice deep, 
and threw up a small cloud of steam. At 
its escape the heat was so great that the 
finger could not bear being dipped iu it 
more than two or thiee seconds. The 
thermometer having been carried for- 
wards, we were prevented from ascertain- 
ing the temperature: however no insects 
were in or about it, aud some plants 
which had fallen into it near the middle 
of the cuiient were killed and seemed 
pai boiled. The pebbles in its bed, and 
the \euetublc substances which were 
i Minor.- ed in it, were cures cm w th a yel- 
low coat, and those which had been taken 
out and bet ome dry weie likewise coated 
with a white earthy substance having lit- 
tle taste : however the water itself was 
slightly austere, and I appiehend contain- 
ed iron without any other mixture. The 
tepid ‘Mi cam at Ta/tuhan which is much 
lower and not halt a mile distant pioba- 
b!y ptocecds from tlie same source with 
this, and is cooled iu its progress to the 
place at which it escapes below. I saw 
no appeal ance of volcano in this or any 
other mountain which I have yet met 
with; hut many abound with minerals; 
and pyntes are found in great abundance. 

Clo-e to tins pla e the road was biokcn 
by a recent slip, and we had to pass upon 
the crumbling mu tace. The load thi- day 
was in many parts vny fatigumg. In one 
place a slip of earth had laid bait* a laige 
surface of lock, which had been fonuerly 
covered by the load ; and as it sloped to 
the river with a shaip de-cent, it requir- 
ed evei y exertion and care to guai d against 
a slip of about a bund ml feet into a 
current, which da.-htd wi’h great force 
amongst fragments of marble, which in 
two 01 three points actually formed 
a bridge across the stream. Iu ano- 
ther part we were obliged to climb up 
Asiatic Journ . — No. 23. 
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the face of a rock nearly perpendicular, 
and on which, irregularities for the toe 
to hang upon, woe at a most inconveni- 
ent distance. My left foot li iug slipped 
off one of them, I lay foi a tew -ec >nds 
upon the poise, but a snatch at a clump 
of grass, which on being seized, luckily 
did not give way, and a sudden spring, 
brought me to a comparatively -afo spot, 
with the lo-s of some skin from my knees 
and elbows, and some rents iu my dow- 
sers and sleeves. Sometimes points of 
lock projected to the edge of the river, 
and these were turned by rude staircases 
made of wood and stone. Renting an- 
gles weie passed by inclined planes form- 
ed by a tree being laid on points of stone 
on each side of the angle, and loose stones 
were thrown from the wood to the rock. 
For a moment the eye could not quit the 
road and suffer the feel to proceed, with- 
out tisk of accidents • and yet a trifling 
expense would render the road in general 
passable, although it would always be 
liable to be injured by the falling of the 
rocks above. 

When we had reached the custom house 
on the middle ot the mountain immedi- 
ately beyond a Satigu by which we crossed 
the Runniy we found one of our sircars 
who was detained by three men and as 
many women, as pledge for the payment 
of duties on the passage of our baggage. 
The receipt wiitcen upon a slip of birch 
bai k w as no sooner beheld by the most 
riotous of the men, than he ceased to at- 
tempt any further molestation, although 
it was clear that he had not read its con- 
tents. As however one fellow was still 
a little impertinent, my fiicnd insisted 
upon his relieving a earner fioin his load, 
which he actually took part of the way up 
the hill ; and men slipping fiom under 
the load slid down a face of rock, and 
though old, skipped away from point to 
point of a rough road with the agility of 
a deer. A« many load? weie lift behind, 
it was deemed piudcnt to take the third 
man along with u- a* an hostage for their 
safe pa-sage. As he went along, he told 
us that the Chandii Calyau, had farmed 
the customs of this place for five hundred 
rupees a year ; and that the woman, who 
was so clamorous, was one of his wives, 
of whom he had seventeen. The othei 
two women were her slaves. 

To a poor woman, who had had much 

Vox.. IV. 3 M 
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difficulty in carrying her burthen over a I left our ground at forty minutes past 


very rough road, I gave a Timosha, which 
in a few minutes was taken away trom 
her by a man whom I supposed to be her 
husband. On learning that he was no 
relation, I got it from him, sent him 
about his business, and returned the coiu 
to the woman ; but when she departed, I 
had the mollification of observing him at 
a considerable distance start from a place 
of concealment and again force the money 
from her. This mau was a Zemindar of 
the village in which the poor woman lived, 
and thouuh he had been obliged by the 
Kcg'i to carry a load, be still exercised 
his petty tyranny over one moie defence- 
less than hi in "C If. 

The gratification of the calls of hunger 
seems to be the fitst object amongst the 
inhabitants of a country, which, if under 
a well legislated government, would be 
capable of expoiting a suiplus of provi- 
sions. At Tapoban, a stout young fellow 
offered himself to be my slave for life if I 
would only feed him. Although. 1 want- 
ed not his services, and did not much 
like his appearance, yet his appeal was 
too forcible to be resisted ; and I there- 
fore engaged to give him food for his 
services. 

30th. Obliged to halt for the purpose 
of collecting earners; which was diffi- 
cult, as the villages in this part of the 
country are small and distant from each 
other. 

31st. As this day my companion and 
myself separated, and he had along with 
him the compass, and the young Pandit 
who measured the road, 1 shall make 
extracts from his notes of the route, and 
afterwards notice my deviation from it. 
4 At 1381 paces ; tops of mountains co- 
4 vered with snow in every direction. At 
4 2297, cross a rivulet which comes from 
4 E. — Snowy mountains in that direction 
4 quite close. At 2437, commence as- 

* cending the most tremendous place I 
4 ever saw. At 2783, descend to bed of 
4 Dauli liter, most thankful that I am 
4 once more «afc— was obliged to take off 
4 shoes and stockings. At 7610, reach 
4 our halting place. Ten hours upon the 
4 march. The coolies mostly women ar- 
4 rived at the same time. The Dauli much 

* reduced in breadth ; but the current 
4 very strong : with a small exception, 

‘ its general course has been to the S.W.* 


five. From the budges across the Dauli , 
having been swept away last year, and not 
reinstated, a new road has been made by 
the goatherds along the sides and over 
the tops of the mountains which meilook 
the river. This has first been woiked in- 
to a track by the goats, and in the worst 
places strengthened by fragments of 
stones thrown in heaps somewhat imi- 
tating rude Hid its of >teps. The path in 
various placts, formed by pieces of stone 
which jut out, ova hangs the edte of the 
water and seldom letires '•o far trom it as 
to give a chance of the traveller escaping 
from rolling down to the river, should he 
have the misfortune to make a false step j 
and the footing was very iti«cuire from 
small stones being mixed with much loose 
earth. Just on attaining the summit I 
met a large dock of goats loaded, and 
was glad to find a secure corner until the 
whole had passed. 1 obseived, that goats 
when laden climb up places however ap- 
parently difficult without hesitation ; but 
they do not like to go down steep decli- 
vities : for whether they descend straight 
down or sideways, the load urges them 
forward quicker than they like, and as 
theie is no belly-band, it frequently tum- 
id es off, and i> the cause ot the animal 
being carried down the steep sides of 
hills and lost. Goats cast a look of in- 
quiry at strangeis aud pass on leisurely ; 
but sheep generally stop, and, after one 
has either been driven onwards or gone 
of his own accord, the rest follow with 
precipitancy, and frequently lose their 
loads by their hurry. 

Crossing this mountain took up an hour 
and a quarter. Having mounted a height, 
which though shoit, was steep and rug- 
ged, I was somewhat confounded by the 
sight of a steep and bare slope of stone 
about one hundred feet deep running to 
the bed of the river without any path, and 
with a surface so smooth as to excite a 
doubt whether 1 could reach the bottom 
in any other way than by sliding, which 
would have been too iapid to be safe: 
the more especially at the stop must have 
taken place amongst stones in the bed of 
the river. By taking off my stockings, 
pressing the spike of my staff into little 
dips in the stone, and catching at a friend- 
ly tuft of grass which occasionally pre- 
sented itself near one edge, I got to the 
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base nearly at the same time with the old 
Pandit, whose activity would have more 
surprised me had I not known that he 
had been bred in the mountains of Ka - 
moon. Just as we had congi atulated our- 
selves on our escape, we saw two other 
paths, one higher up and another lower 
down under a ledge of the rock, which 
saved the rest of our party, save two of 
the Pandit’s hill people, from the dangers 
of this road. 

Soon after descending the slope, I over- 
took a woman who had been pressed by 
the Negi to carry a load. She said 
that her measure of misery was full, and 
that she was resolved to einigiate into 
Jairdr , where oppression was not so 
grievous as here. 

Seeing our carriers who had started 
about three quarters of an hour before 
me, supporting themselves on the ledge 
of a rock, which overhung the river at a 
great height, by clinging with their hands 
to the stones on the face of the mountain, 
and that at length they actually stopped, 

I was induced to make the experiment of 
going round by a winding path, under an 
idea that I should effect it in nearly as lit- 
tle time as would be spent in passing over 
the broken path of rock. Mr. Hearsay 
coming after me, and finding that the 
carriers preferred the short, but more 
dangerous road, to the long one, resolv- 
ed to attempt it ; and assuredly I should 
have done the same, had I known the 
length and roughness of that which I ac- 
tually took. Mr. Hearsay and a large 
portion of the carriers went over the 
rock without accident : but at one point 
the courage of my kh&nsamin tailed ; for, 
on missing footing with one leg, he shriek- 
ed violently and sunk down almost sense- 
less upon a point of stone, with one leg 
hanging down over the abyss, calling out 
that he was lost. Mr. Hearsay was at 
hand and assisted him most opportunely, 
along with the Pandit. One woman car- 
ried four burthens at different times for 
her less courageous companions; and a 
bearer was also of some use ; but at length 
became so alarmed as only to be capable 
of proceeding by being steadied by an end 
of his turban being tied round his waist, 
and the other end secured by the young 
Pandit as he proceeded in front. 

The horrors of this road were very 
great, and ought so to have been to jus- 


tify passing by such a road as tliat which 
I followed. For it cost me the labour of 
two hours to attain the top of the first 
mountain which I had to scale, and al- 
though the path consisted of lines of zig 
zag not more than ten or twelve feet in 
length, at angles so sharp, that in a 
length of twenty-four feet not more 
than ten feet were gained in actual as- 
cent, yet even this progress was not 
made except by clinging with the hands 
to shrubs, roots of trees, clumps of grass 
and clods of earth ; and sometimes from 
the obliquity of the path, it required me to 
creep on hands and knees to prevent slip- 
ping. Near the summit of the mountain, 
the path divided ; and a mountaineer, 
whom we met, as we thought opportune- 
ly, at this point, advised the lower one ; 
though from the accounts of porters and 
servants who took the upper one, the lat- 
ter was easier but a little longer. 

In descending the mountain a grand 
view opened from the S.E. consisting of a 
vista formed by two sides of mountains 
composing a glen, down which ran a large 
stream. One slope was enriched by a fo- 
rest which reached to the clouds; the 
other covered by scanty pastuiage for 
about four hundred yards ; when it was 
overhung by a steep face of barren rock 
of immense height, and the upper part of 
the vale was shut up by a peak of still 
higher mountain, the base of which was 
sprinkled with c) press, and the top whit- 
ened with snow. 

After a tedious march of two hours 
more, through a forest of cedars and 
cypress*, of which many would have been 
large enough for mainmasts of first rates, 

I came to a Sanga across the stream 
which ran down the v.illcy. From this 
point I ascended the hill surmounted by 
the bare sheet of rock, by a goat path, 
and had to cross an avalanche which was 
scarcely settled ; every now and then a 
piece of stone rolling down its face and 
bringing with it, curicnts of earth. The 
path was narrow, occasionally going over 
a suifacc a little rounded, which in som® 
slight degree masked the tremendous de- 
clivity below, and sometimes skirting its 
very verge. At one spot, on a ledge of 
rock, the old Pandit hesitated and retired 
into a hollow. However, having the ad- 
vance, he summoned up courage, and 
* Pine», set .1 note abc.e. 

:i M 
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passed the cause of hi* fears ; this was 
formed by an angular piece of rock having 
slipped out of the ledge or coinice on 
which we were walking ; and a piece of 
stone, whubju«t, and only just, rested 
with both ends on the opposite edires of 
the ear, shewed a precipice of a depth 
sufficient to alarm the anxietj of a pri- 
son who had not been much aren 'turned 
to the mountainous paths of this country. 
After clambering over fiagments of stone 
which had fallen fiom the heights, we 
came to a point of rock, whence we had 
a complete view of the declivity out 
which we had to pas 4 * ; and this part was 
to me more difficult than any other, how- 
ever I reached the bottom of the hill with- 
out injury. I learnt that I had gone four 
cos, and had not made above half a mile 
of head way. From the fatigue of this 
detour, I was so enfeebled as »o be under 
the nece.^ity of halting five or six times 
iu ascending a steep mountain, and oblig- 
ed to creep on m) hands and knees lor a 
great distance, not Inning ‘•ufficient con- 
fidence in my legs. My knees tottered, 
and I was frequently attacked with such 
a violent pain in the l ight knee, as for a 
second or two almost deprived me of the 
use of the limb. I much suspect that 
\ had lost my load. In creeping 
along I certainly made a wrong choice, 
as I found myself at once upon the 
brink of a precipice, on the veiy an- 
gle of a rock which overhung it, and a 
slit in the stone shewed me my danger at 
the very moment I was about to place my 
hand upon a fragment which the weight 
would probably have dislodged, and car- 
ried me along with it ; at this moment 
the recollection of the danger produces an 
involuntary shiver. After some time I 
got into a tolerably good path, and found 
my companion, and the greatest pai t of 
the party, waiting my arrival by the side 
of w cool stream of excellent water. 

The latter part of our march was not 
good : but this road, although almost 
every where else it wouldhavebeen deem- 
ed impassible except for goats, was good 
in comparison with that which constitut- 
ed the labour of the morning. This has 
certainly been the most severe day’s work 
we have had ; and yet I compute the ac- 
tual distance, including the four eds of 
detour, cannot have exceeded thirteen 
cos. 


The ordinary road is not particularly 
difficult or danserou* ; and all the risk of 
life which l have mentioned inconveni- 
ence to. the inhabitants of the country, 
and impediment to commerce, are created 
for want of Sangas which might be made 
for one hundred rupee* : but the present 
government does nothing to ameliorate 
the state of the countiv, or to increase 
the happiness of its -subjects in these dis- 
trict*. 

June 1st. — Commenced our march at 
7-30. At 2345 paces the pier become* a 
succession of rapids, and has it.' chanuel 
diminished to about twenty yaids in 
breadth. At 3407 paces we pa*s two 
cave*, a small and a large one. The Daufi 
about eighteen j arils bioad. At 10,071 
paces come to some cedars* and halt. 
The Duuli much reduced. 

At our place of encampment, a black 
scorpion was brought, and was said to 
be harmless : however, on pulling off his 
sting and pressing it, a laige drop of a thin 
milk colouied fluid escaped fiom its 
point. 

On the top of a high mountain thinly 
sprinkled with wormwood, dwarf cypres- 
ses*, and a kind of furze, blocks of mar- 
ble and haul stones were scattered about 
in every dilection, which seemed to con- 
tain mineral* ; and I am much deceived, 
if 1 did not see some veins of siiverf iu 
strata of quartz. I had no instruments 
to break stones with, nor did I see 
an) small fragments which I could with 
convenience place in my girdle. I was 
obliged therefoie rather to leave this 
point unsettled, than to expose myself 
to the suspicion of coming into the coun- 
try in search of precious metals. The 
surfaces of many of the hardest stones, 
on this side of the Paic-kande 9 are stud- 
ded with small red crystals which pro- 
ject ; at first view, one is disposed to take 
them for garnets ; but they are not trans- 
parent. They aie so firmly imbedded iu 
the substance of the stone which serves 
as matrix to them, that they cannot be 
raised by any common instrument iu a 
perfect state, so that I could not count 
their faces. 

• Pines. 

t Perhaps Mica. C. 

(To be ooitlmued.) 
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THE LEGEND 

OF 

THE DESCENT OF GUNGA. 

(F/om the Ramayana of Falmiki.) 


Prum-puti being gone, Bhugee-rutha, 
O Rama, with uplifted aim, without sup- 
port, witiiout a helper, immoveable as a 
dry tree, aud feeding on air, lemained 
day and night on the tip of his great 
toe, upon the afflicted earth. A hill 
year having now elapsed, the husband of 
Ooma, and the loid of animals, who is 
revei enced by all woild.% said to the king, 
(t f am propitious to thee, O chief of 
men; I will accomplish thy utmost de- 
sire ” To him tlie sovereign replied, 
e< 0 Hura, receive Guuga.” Bhuiga,* 
thus addressed, replied, i( l will perform 
thy desire; l will receive her ou my 
head, the daughter of the mountain.” 
Muheswura, then, mounting on the 
summit ot Himuvut, addressed Gunga, 
the river flowing in the tether, saying, 
Descend, O Gunca 1” The el dot daugh- 
ter of Himuvut, adoied by the univeise, 
having heard the words of the lord of 
Ooma, was filled with anger, and assum- 
ing, O Rama, a form of amazing size, 
with insuppoi table celerity, fell fmm the 
air upon the auspicious head of Siva. 
The goddess Gunga, irresistible, thought 
within herself, I wid hear down Sun- 
kura with my stream, and enter Pr.tala.” 
The divine Hura, the three-eyed god, was 
aware of her proud resolution, and being 
angry, determined to prevent her design. 
7'he purifier, fallen upon the sacred head 
of Roodra, was detained, O Rama, in 
the recedes of the oil) of his Juta, re- 
fumbling Himuvut, and was unable, by 
the greatest efforts, to descend to the 
earth. From thebordeis of the orb of 
his Juta, the goddess could not obtain 
regress, but wandered there for mauy 
series of years. Thus situated, Bhugee- 
rutlia beheld her wandering there, and 
again engaged in severe austerities. With 
these austerities, O son of Uughoo, 
Hura being greatly pleased, discharged 
Gunga towards the lake Vindoo. In her 
flowing fort ; seven stre ams were pro- 


duced. Three of these streams,* beau- 
tiful, filled with water conveying happi- 
ness, Hladinee,f Pavunee,+ and Nulmee,§ 
directed their course eastwmd ; while 
Soochuk«hoo,|| Seeta/[ and Sindhoo,** 
three pellucid mighty livers flowed to the 
west. The seventh of these sti earns fol- 
lowed king lll.iuree-nitha. Tne royal 
sage, the illustrious Bhugee-rutha, seat- 
ed on a ic splt'n- hint car, led the way, 
while Gunga followed. Pouring down 
from the sky upon the head of Suukur^ 
and afteiwaid upon the cart'*, her stieam* 
rolled along with a cl* ai shiill sound. 
The eaith was willingly chosen by the 
falling fishes Hie turtles, the poi poi.-es, 
and the birds. The injal sages, the 
Gnndhurv us the Yuksli.is and the Sid- 
dhas, beheld her falling from the a?ther 
to the earth; ua the gcxN, iujine:t«tire- 
able m powei, filled with sui pi He, came 
thither with cliatiots resembling a city, 
horses, and elephants, and litters, desi- 
rous of seeing the wonderful, and unpa- 
ralleled descent of Gum r a into the world, 
liradiated by the descending gods, mid 
the splendor of their ornaments, the 
cloudless atmosphere shone with the 
splendor of an hundred suns, while by 
the troubled porpoises, the serpents, and 
the fishes, the air was confiscated as witfc 
lightnings. Through the white foam of 
the waters, spreading in a thousand di- 
rections, and the flights of water fowl, 
the atmosphere appeared filh.d with au- 
tumnal clouds. The water, pme fioxn 
defilement, falling fmm the oesul of 
Sunkura, and thence to the i.uth. ran 
in some places with a * ';■.<! siteam, in 
others in a toituons ruiurt; heie widely 
spreading, theie descending into caverns^ 
and again spouting upwaid; iu some 


* LiteialK, “ three Gungas ** Vherever * i 
part of Gunga fows, it is digiufkd with her 
nanu , thus the Hindoos say ti e Gunga of Pra- 
yaga, &c. 

t The giver of j.>y« t The purifier, 

t Abounding with v a'cr. ‘ Bid'ii /ul eyed. 
« W h »• P: ' !>, a. KC**. 


* Siva. 
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places it moved slowly, stream uniting 
with stream, while impelled in others, it 
rose upward**, and again fell to the earth. 
Knowing its purity, the sages, theGund- 
hurvas, and the inhabitants of the eaith, 
touched the water, fallen from the body 
of Bhuva.* Those who, through a curse, 
had fallen from heaven to earth, having 
performed ablution in this stream, became 
free fiom sin. Cleansed from sin by this 
water, and restored to happiness, they 
entered the sky, and returned again to 
Leaven. By this illustrious stream was 
the wmld ic jo iced ; and by performing 
ablution in Gunga, became free from im- 
purity. 

The royal sage Bhugee-rutha, full of 
energy, went before, seated on his re- 
splendent car, while Gunga followed 
after. The gods, O Hama, with the 
sages, the Dityas the Danuvas, the 
Rakshuses, the chief Gund hurras, and 
Yukshas, with the Kinnuias, the chief 
serpents, and all the Upsuras, together 
with the aquatic animals, following the 
chariot of Bhugee-rutha, attended Gunga. 
Whither king Bhugee-rutha went thither 
went the renowned Guuga, the chief of 
streams, the destroyer of all sin. 

After this, Gunga in her com sc inun- 
dated the sacrificial ground of the great 
Juhnoo, of astonishing deeds, who was 
then offering sacrifice. Juhnoo, () Kag- 
huva, perceiving her pride, enraged, 
drank up the whole of the water of 
Gunga : a most astonishing deed ! At 
this the gods, the Gundhurvas, and the 
sages, exceedingly surprised, adoied the 
great Juhnoo, the most excellent of men, 
and named Gunga the daughter of tin’s 
great sage. The illustiious chief of men, 
pleased, discharged Gunga from his ears. 
Having liberated her, he, recognizing the 
great Bhugee-rutha, the chief of kings, 
then present, duly honored him, and 
returned to the place of sacrifice. From 
this did Gunga, the daughter of Juhnoo, 
obtain the name Jabnuvee. 

Guuga now went forward again, fol- 
lowing the chariot of Bhugee-rutha. 
Having reached the sea, the chief of 
streams proceeded to Patala, to accom- 
plish the work of Bhugee-rutha. The 
wise and royal sage, haring with great 
labour conducted Gunga thither, there 


beheld his ancestors, reduced to ashes. 
Then, O chief of Rughoo's race, that 
heap of ashes, bathed by the excellent 
waters of Gunga, and purified from sin, 
the sons of the king obtained heaven. 
Having arrived at the sea the king, 
followed by Gunga, entered the subter- 
raneous regions, where lay the sacred 
ashes. After these, 0 Rama, had been 
laved by the water of Gunga, Brahma, 
the lord of all, thus addressed the king. 
f( O chief of men, thy predecessors, the 
sixty thousand sons of the great Sugiira, 
are all delivered by thee : and the great 
and perennial receptacle of water, called 
by Sugura’s name, shall henceforth be 
universally known by the appellation of 
Sagura.* As lomr, O king, as the wa- 
ters of the sea continue in the earth, so 
long shall the sons of Sugtira remain in 
heaven, in all the splendor of gods. 
This Gunga, O king, shall be thy eldest 
daughter, known throughout the three 
worlds (by the name) Bhagee-ruthee ; 
and because she passed through the earth, 
the chief of rivers shall be called Gungaf 
throughout the universe. (She shall also 
be) called Triputhaga on account of her 
proceeding forward in three different 
directions, watering the three worlds. 
Thus is she named by the gods and the 
sages : she is called Gunga, O sovereign 
of the Vasyas, on account of her flow- 
ing through Gang;* and her third name, 
O thou observer of vows, is Bhagee- 
ruthee. O accomplished one, through 
affection to thee, and regard to me, 
these names will remain : as long as 
Gunga, the great river, shall remain in 
the world, so long shall thy deathless 
fame live throughout the universe. O 
lord of men, O king, perform here the 
funeral rites of all thine ancestors. Re- 
linquish thy vo\vs,§ O king. This de- 
vout wish of tlieirs was not obtained by 
thine ancestors highly renowned, chief 
among the pious ; not by Ungsoowan, 
unparalleled in the uuiveisc, so earnestly 
desiring the descent of Gunga, O be* 
loved one, was this object of desire ob- 


* Sagura is one of the most common names 
for the sea which the Hindoos have, 
t Horn the root gum, signifying to go. 
i The cart ii. 

§ The end of thy tows is accomplished, there, 
fore now relinquish thy vow* of being an 
ascetic. 


* Siva, the existent. 
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tained ; nor, O possessor of prosperity, 
O sinless one, could she be (obtained) 
by tliine illustrious father Dwileepa, the 
Rajurshi eminently accomplished, whose 
energy was equal to that of a Muhurshi, 
and who, established in all the virtues of 
the Kshutras, in sacred austerities equalled 
myself. This great design has been fully 
accomplished by thee, O chief of men ; 
thy fame, the blessing so much desired, 
will spread throughout the world. O 
subduer of t nemies, this descent of 
Gunga has born effected by thee. This 
Gunga is the great abode of virtue: by 
this deed thou art become po$se»"td of 
the divinity itself. In this stream con- 
stantly bathe thyself, O chief of men ; 
purified, O most excellent of mortals, be 
a partaker of the fruit of holiness ; per- 
form the funeral ceremonies of ail thy 
ancestors. May blessing attend thee, 
O chief of men : I return to heaven.” 
The renowned one, the sovereign of the 
gods, the sire of the universe, having 
thus spoken, returned to heaven. 

King Bhugee-i utlia, the loyal sage, 
having performed the ti.ueial ceremon.es 
of the descendants of Sugura, in pioper 


order of succession, according to the 
ordinance; the renowned one, having 
also, O chief of men, performed the cus- 
tomary ceremonies, and purified him- 
self, returned to his own city, where he 
governed the kingdom. Having (again), 
O Raghuva, possessed of abundant wealth, 
obtained their king, his people rejoiced ; 
their sorrow was completely removed ; 
they increased in wealth and piosperify, 
and were freed from disease. 

Thus, O Rama, has the story of Gunga 
been related at large by me. May pros- 
perity attend thee; may every good be 
thine. The evening is fast receding. 
He who causes this relation, secui’ing 
wealth, fame, longevity, posterity, and 
heaven, to be heard among the brahmans, 
the Kshutriyas, or the other tribe* of 
men, his ancestors rejoice, and to him 
are the gods propitious : and he who 
hears this admirable story of the de- 
scent of Gunga, ensuring long life, shall 
obtain, O Kakootstha, ail the wishes of 
his heart. All his sins shall be destroy- 
ed, and his life and fame be abundantly 
prolonged. 


LIEUTENANT STUARTS NARRATIVE 

OF THI 

DEFEAT OF HYDER ALLY BY THE MAHRATTAS. 


In the admirable work of Colonel Mark 
Wilks, ‘ Historical Sketches of the South of 
India,’ V’oi. 2, p. 147, is a note respecting 
“ an English Gentleman afterwanls known 
by tlte appellation of IFalking Stuart,” 
who commanded one of tfie corps of Hy- 
der’s army, on the day when he was de- 
feated in his retreat from Mailcota by the 
Mahrattas in 1771. The following is the 
relation of the affair by Lieut. Stuart. 

By way of introduction to the battle, 
I must inform you of the situation of the 
two armies previous thereto. Hyder 
whose army consisted of fourteen thousand 
infantry, and six thousand horse, had en- 
trenched himself in the jungles of Mail 
cota, and the Mahratta army consisting 
of eighty thousand horse, had encircled 
the jungle, and endeavoured, but in vain, 
to force the lines. Hyder thus surround- 


ed was cut off from all supplies, which 
necessitated him to resolve on quitting 
that place, and march to his capital about 
ten miles distant from theuce, on the last 
day of April at seven o’clock in the eve- 
ning. He commanded the execution of 
this design in the following niannei : — to 
delude the enemy, he ordeicd tires to be 
lighted at that hour (the usual time with 
the sepoys of cooking supper; and instant- 
ly began his march, placing the baggage 
in the tiont, and forming his army in a 
single line lor the conveniency of passing 
the defile leading out of those jungles; the 
nan on ness of which made it four o’clock 
in the morniDg before the army had clear- 
ed it, and arrived in the plain; where he 
formed in two lines, and pursued the 
route he thought free from any of the ene- 
my's out parties ; but scarce had he 
marched two miles from the mouth of the 
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defile, when the right wing of his first the same face about eleven o'clock, with 


line, discovered a paity of the enemy’s 
horse encamped, which they immediate]) 
began to fire upon, who thereupon fled ; 
Hyder foreseeing that this would alarm 
the grand camp oi the Mahrattas not 
more than three miles from the place, 
and that he must expect an engagement 
in the mo. tiing ; made his dt'-po'itions ac- 
cordingly. He (u deed the bac n*ge to be 
collected in square a bod\ as they could , 
be then foimed the envoi* y about him, 
and the mf <ntrj about thccavaln, placing 
the speoi men and locket bo)* it ‘lie an- 
gles, in this inannci foiramg a giaml 
squaie; m the real tace ut which I had 
the honm to cnnin.and tom of his prime 
battalion-', in the vacnuuc- ot which he 
crowded all the artillery he could. Or- 
ders weie given tothetavab), tha* should 
any sepov quit his rank, the\ . hould cut 
him down without asking any questions. 
Day leturuing, accoiding to expectation, 
the whole Muhiatta arm) appealed m the 
rear, being within common shot. We sa- 
luted them with all the artilleiy, upon 
which they halted, finding themselves too 
near, and we kept on our march. About 
eight o’clock they begau to divide into 
small parties, and rode full gallop to 
within a hundred yaids of us, which I 
saw was only to draw away oui fire, how 
evei they succeeded, tor notwithstanding 
1 had given orders to my European ser- 
geants to cut down any man who pie- 
suiued to fire without order, it had no ef- 
fect ; for upon two seigeauts putting m\ 
commands into execution, they swine 
they would mm tier us hat men (as they 
called us), and would have kept their 
oath, but were pi evented by the cavalry, 
who killed eight or ten of the most tm- 
bulent, which quieted the mutiny. 
About nine the Mahrattas sent a bod) of 
four thousand picked men to make an at- 
tack on the rear, which the) charged 
with great fury, and for the space of four 
minutes engaged sword in hand with the 
front rank ; but by the fire of the rear 
rauk over the two first, assisted also by 
the carbine'? of Hyder’s cavalry, they 
were so mimh thinned, that they were 
obliged to quit the ehaige. More than 
half the front rank of this face attacked, 
weie killed on our side, and at least a 
thousand of the Mahrattas ; however 
they made another desperate attack upon 


at least twelve thousand hoise, they were 
repulsed much sooner, and with less loss 
than the oilier patty, for H)dei aher the 
first attack, had posted the locket boys 
of the whole army upon the angle* of the 
fate attacked, and had draw u the artillery 
out of the other taces of the squaie be- 
hind these angles, loaded with musket 
grape, so that when, the Mahrattas 
ebameri, the locket Ixws left the angles 
to dischai^e ti.eir locke! ", and the artil- 
lciy was run out, which hilling upon the 
flanks of the eneiii) not oid\ did last execu- 
tion, but threw them into a confusion, 
which dispensed them ; themtei vaUof the 
attacks weic alwa)* occupitd with pailies, 
endeavouring to <1 1 aw away oui tii c, and 
thus the fwiit reniinred till oju o'clock, 
when the ai tiller) of the M d-iaUa* ail iv- 
cd, consisting ut tlmt) ptcc.«, not leas 
than forty-two or tlmt) -two pounder*, a 
heavy cannonade then commenced, for 
which put pose the whole ot liwlei’s ai- 
tillery, consisting of fitly field piece 1 ?, and 
two eighteen poundeis was placed in the 
rear; on this cannonade hot •parties! 
seemed to rest their fate. Tlit Mahratta 
aitillery did vast execution as Hyder’s ar- 
my was so do'C together; lioiviur, hi? 
artilleiy being bettei seivcd, had its ad- 
vantage ; this continued for about half an 
liouv , liy which time, Hvrier had nearly 
readied the skirts of a hill, for which he 
appealed all the tuoriiii u to be pushing, 
having never halted, but during the two 
attacks desciibed ; the Malir tt.v? seeing 
the advantage tins hill won d g ; ve him, 
and how near he was to ir, betel mined 
that no time was to be lost ; accoidingly, 
they divided into thict bmlie*, the largest 
of which moved slowly on to our rear, 
the next galloped to our iiir<i face, and 
the third to the left, iu order to make, a 
general charge. This last paity appearing 
before the left face, iu which weie placed 
the worst of the sepojs, it immediately 
gave way, and fieri tm safety up the bill; 
upon which the M.duatras entered the 
square; the cav aliy of lijder, who then 
should have opposed, intimidated at the 
flight ot the sepoys, turned their backs 
upon the enemy, and rode over the right 
face of the square to make their escape ; 
the rear being attacked both in rear and 
front could no longer stand it. Thus vic- 
tory declared for the Mahrattas, and a 
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dreadful slaughter began ; the Mahrattas, 
refusing to give quat ter. Hyder, who had 
remained during the continuance of the 
action in the front face of the square, 
quitted his horse and ran immediately to 
the hill after the left face which had 
broke, by which early flight he saved 
him self ; descending the other side of the 
hill, he fell in with a party of his own 
htuse, who fled with him to his capital ; 


the Mahrattas after a slaughter of two 
hours wetif left masters of the field, with 
all Hydetfs artillery, baggage, treasure, 
many principal officers, and fifty Euro- 
peans, whom their mercy spared, as 
slaughter was out of breath in this action. 
Thirty thousand men were reported to 
have fallen, but I think there were not 
more than 12,000 ; six on the side of Hj- 
der, and six on that of the Mahrattas. 


TEMPLE OF CRUELTY. 


The Pagoda which stands on the sum- 
mit of the high hill near the fort of My- 
soor, was formerly the abode of a deity, 
as blood -tlih sty in disposition, as in an- 
cient times the Artemis of the Tauiic 
Chersotiesus, or the monsters woishipped 
in Cyprus and Lycaonia. Bhawani however, 
is whimsical as well as savage. The Pa- 
gan inhabitants of this place, in order to 
gratify the goddess with a sacrifice agree- 


able to her appetite, were wont to rush 
out upon travellers, cut off their noses, 
and offer them on her adorable shrine. 
Hyder most rigorously prohibited the conti- 
nuance of this custom. Hyder,aMusulman, 
proverbial for the stern rigour of his dis- 
position, appears more clement than the 
altars and the creed of the placid, bat 
miserable Hindu. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

AN ALLY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The following anecdote was communi- 
cated to us by a correspondent, on whose 
veracity we can fully depend ; the affair 
wears no aspect of improbability, and is 
quite agreeable to the political circum- 
stances of a people, who regatd their so- 
vereign as the successor of their prophet, 
and who is to them, as far as his sword 
reaches, the deputy of their God. It oc- 
curred in August 1816. Two brothers, 
Christians, from Armenia, and bankers 
of the greatest opulence, had employed 
part of their exuberance in the erection 
of two very magnificent houses. The villa 
of Matos stood near the village of Tara- 
pia on the coast of the Black Sea ; from 
a beautiful valley between two hills it 
was celebrated as enjoying the most de- 
lightful prospect of land and water to be 
met with along the coast j it is stated to 
hare co**t 1,200 bolches, about £"150,000. 
One day, the ruler of the true believei s, 
the Giand .siguior, passing, beheld the 
noble pile ; he inquired the name of the 
possessor, and affected to express much 
surprise, when intoimed, *hat an Ar- 
menian should be so rich. With a «mall 
Asiatic Journ»— No. 123. 


retinue, the next week, his Majesty pre- 
sented himself in the hall of Matos, de- 
manding, “ where is the master of tins 
house ?" The Armenian advanced, with 
submissive humility, and kissed the so- 
vereign’s feet. <f You have a very hand- 
some house, I much admire it.” — “ It is 
all your own, most gcacious Lord,” re- 
plied the Armenian. Ci How much did it 
cost,” quoth his Majesty. Poor Matos, 
to prevent too heavy a squeeze of his 
purse, which the trembling wretch sup- 
posed to be the drift of the royal mind, 
replied, “ 300 bolches” (about £37,000). 
The Signior, in apparent surpi.^e, ex 
claims, “ It cannot be! it i.> loo cheap ! 
but as it so, I will give you that sum 
for it, and not take it, a* you were offer- 
ing, for nothing; take this draft to the 
treasuiy.” Tin* other costly building, 
the property of Mauook, was situa;cd 
in Peru ; expence had not been consi- 
dered in the erection oi it ; tarh stone, 
the repo a runs, was brought i.ora Ga- 
lata by 36 men j the beams wet e 3 
feet wide, and 40 long ; it excited ge- 
neral curiosity and admiration. '! he 

Vo l. IV. 
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Captain Pacha visited it privately ; he 
demanded an interview with the master. 
Manook, being banker to the Sultan’s 
mother, did not pay all proper respert, 
and make his appearance. Never mind,” 
said the Bashaw, “ I only came to see 
the house.” Enraged, he waits on the 
Sultan, plains the house, and ii.'i ia.i.t 


the pi me and insolent manner of the 
owner, a Christian, to a Turk. Yv. » 
weeks 01 so afterward'', the banking Re- 
counts of some village renN vu*ic to h v 
audited; that done, the Sultan o'diu.l 
him to be exiled to Cypiiu, and hi' k 
to be confiscated. 

i 3 


PHENOMENON 

or 

THE WATER- SPOUT. 

[After sending the former part of this number to press, we received the following 
communication, sufficiently interesting we apprehend, to justify our deviation from 
the usual routine of our pages.] 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal, 


Sir,— I f you think the following 
remarks relative to whirlwinds, or 
water-spouts, worthy of a place 
in the Asiatic Journal, you will 
oblige me by their insertion ; as 
the opinions of travellers, and also 
of philosophers, differ greatly con- 
cerning this natural phenomenon, 
and any information afforded, by 
attentive observation, may there- 
fore be interesting, if not useful. 

An old stager, ju the last number of 
the Naval Chronicle, seems to be of the 
opinion of Theophilus Lindsay, and some 
other philosophers, viz. that in tiie phe- 
nomenon, called a water-spout, the water 
descends in columns from the clouds upon 
the earth or sea, and does not ascend <i mn 
the sea upward to the clouds, which I 
believe to be the common opinion. 

To corroborate his opinion, this waiter 
gives an extract from a Scotch newspaper, 
stating, that a Water-spout had descended 
and done considerable damage in a part 
of that couutry. 

In stormy weather, when the barometer 
is low and the atmosphere light, if clouds 
which contain much moisture happen to 
impinge against any of the hills of an 
Alpine country, they are certainly liable 
in such case to discharge their contents in 
the form of henry ruin, which descend- 
ing rapidly front the summits of the hills, 
rushes with n resistible force down the 
rallies, carrying creiy thing before them ; 
nd these local discharges of heavy rain 
are comuiouly called waterspouts by the 
neighbouring inhabitants, The Hawkes- 


bury river in New South Wales is some- 
times subject to a rise of from twenty to 
thirty feet above the natural level, by the 
sudden rupture of clouds on the summits 
of the Blue Mountains. About thirteen 
years ago a phenomenon of this kind 
happened at St. Helena, when a cloud 
suddenly broke upon the hill that forms 
the head of Ruppert’s valley, and, al- 
though the bed of this valley is generally 
dry, the immense body of water that 
rushed through it at this time bore down 
the strong line of stone ramparts, and 
carried some heavy pieces of artillery into 
the sea. 

I think (although the last number of the 
Naval Chronicle is not now before me) his 
correspondent considers the water-spout 
seen at sea to be a similar, if not the same 
phenomenon as this last mentioned, except 
that the white column in the centre of the 
spout heconsiders to hea congregated mass, 
or body of water,descendi ng from the clouds 
to the sea. Now, as many water-spouts 
are of great diameter, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that if the central white co- 
lumn were a body of falling water upon 
the surface of the sea, its noise would be 
heard many miles, if not many leagues, 
like the falls of Motenty and Niagara, 
and would sink, or destroy, any unfor- 
tunate ship which happened to come in 
contact with its vortex ; but, my ex- 
perience compels me to think otherwise, 
as I never heard the noise of any water- 
spout until very close to it, and then the 
noise resembled that of steam issuing 
through a small aperture of a boiler, oc- 
casioned by the whirlwind’s rapid motion 
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In disengaging water in the gaseous foim 
from the surface of the sea; besides, if 
the central white column were a mass of 
Mi’.ing water, its diameter ought to in- 
crease by the resistance of the atmosphere 
;« descending, and consequently be great- 
er near the sea than higher up towards 
the cloud ; but this probably never hap- 
pens, as the diameter of a water-spout, 
us well as the interior column, is greatest 
near the impending cloud, and converges 
towards the sea. That whirlwinds, or 
water-spouts, may often differ much in 
formation and appearance, 1 believe there 
can be little doubt, but I have certainly 
more than once, both by ocular and 
tangible observation, been convinced, that 
a whiihvind and water- spout are some- 
times one and the same phenomenon. At 
one lime, when dense clouds, charged 
with elect! ic matter, approached the ships 
in Canton river, a regular water-spout 
was formed by a tube descending from the 
cloud In the usual manner, and the whirl- 
wind turned one of the ships r^und at 
her mooring?. As this whirlwind passed 
over the island close to the village of 
Whampoa, it unroofed several thatched 
houses, and tore the foliage from the 
trees, which were cariied up a consider- 
able way into the atmospheie by the 
whirlwind, and at this time it had a 
den«e appearance ; but as soon as it 
diifted over the land and came in contact 
with the water of the river, the white 
lube became very conspicuous in the 
centre of the whirlwind, and the water 
seemed to be torn from the surface of the 
river and carried upwards in small par- 
ticle* by the whirlwind. Had any light 
terrene bodies been floating in the river 
at this time in the path of the whirlwind, 
they certainly would have been drawn 
upward like those which came into its 
▼ortex when it passed over the land. 
This was certainly an example of the 
unity of a whirlwind and water-spout. At 
anothei time a regular formed water-spout 
was driven along by the wind till its ex- 
terior surface nearly touched the quarter 
of our ship, when I plainly saw the water 
disengaged from the surface of the sea 
with a hissing noise, and carried upward 
in the gaseous form by the ascending 
whirlwind, while the vacuum, or cavity, 
in its centre, was very distinct, with 
hftftvy drops of rain falling dowu both 
from the interior and exterior sides of 


the amending spiral, where it was evi- 
dent the power of the whirlwind was not 
capable of earning all the gaseous par- 
ticles up into the cloud. When we were 
close to this water-spout the white tube 
in the centre was not visible, but only a 
vacant column, as mentioned above; 
which column, had we been a quarter, 
or half a mile off, would probably, by 
an optical .illusion, have appeared as usual, 
like a white column of water. 

In the straits of Malacca I have some- 
times seen upwards of a dozen water- 
spouts at the same time, and have been 
near to several. Once I passed through 
the vortex of a whirlpool produced by ft 
water-spout beginning to form ; it wft* 
directly under a dense cloud, from which 
an inverted conical tube was descending 
when we passed through the whirlpool 
in the ship ; this w r as about twenty or 
twenty- five yards in diameter, and the 
water was carried round by the force of 
the whirlwind over it, with a velocity of 
about from three to four miles an hour, 
bt caking in little waves with a hissing 
noi'e, by a portion of those waves being 
torn away in the form of white vapour. I felt 
a pleasing sensation at the time, expect- 
ing when passing through the vortex of an 
incipient water-spout, to be a dose ob- 
server of it completely formed ; but whe- 
ther the communicating force was destroy- 
ed by the ship passing through the vor- 
tex or from a deficiency of strength in the 
whirlwind, or from some other cause, adis- 
persion of the phenomenon soon followed. 

It would be needless to adduce more 
examples to exhibit the affinity of the 
common water-spout, as observed at sea, 
and the whirlwind; but I fully agree 
with the assertion, that theie arc various 
kinds of whirlwinds, and, peihaps, also 
of water-spouts; both the former and 
the latter, as has been obseived, hap- 
pen sometimes in this counti) . On the 
27th June la>t, a lemaikahle case of the 
affinity ot the watt t -"pout and whirlwind 
was observed by many poisons in the vi- 
cinity of London, among whom was the 
editor of the Monthly Magazine, and a 
description of this phenomenon is recorded 
in the Philosophical Magazine, No. 232, 
Vol. 50. When it happened, my dark 
clouds had collected over the adjoining 
country, and some stormy rain accompa- 
nied by several strokes of lightning fol- 
lowed tin- hurricane of wind. 

3 N 2 
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The correspondent of the Naval Chronicle 
says, whirlwinds occur very frequently when 
the clouds are high, the sun shining and the 
wind light ; but, although whirlwinds do 
certainly happen at these times, yet they 
seem more dangerous and terrific in their 
appearance when accompanied by dense 
and stormy clouds. I once observed p. 
whirlwind upon the coast of Coromandel 
during a warm day, when therq was little 
wind and no clouds, which carried up a 
column of sand a great way iuto the 
atmosphere, and if it had passed from 
the land to the suiface of the sea, it no 
doubt would have cairied the water up- 
ward in the gaseous form, and probably 
a cloud would have appealed over it. 

Whirlwinds of a minor kind may he 
perceived almost daily, but these are only 
eddies of wind produced fiom- obstruc- 
tions of hills, cliffs, buildings, &c. to its 
regular course, and similar to whirlpools . 
or eddies, in a river or strait, occasion- 
ed by the prominent parts of the land. 

Another kind of whirlwind like those 
last mentioned, is sometimes experienced 
to blow from vallies or over high cliffs, 
down upon the sea. Although this, 
as he remarks, may not happen in 
Gibraltar Bay, or in Table Bay, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, yet in sailing close 
to high cliffs among the Eastern Islands, 

I have several times seen whirling gusts 
of wind desceud and rebound from the 
surface of the sea, carrying the water in 
tlieir vortex several fathoms upward in 
the form of spray. 

Previous to concluding these remarks, 
it may not be irrelevant to advert to the 
opinions of some of those who have 
written in early times on meteorology. 
Pliny, in his Natural History, describing 
a sudden blast of wind or typhon says, 

there riseth also upon the sea a dark 
mist resembling a monstrous beast, and 
thi3 is ever a terrible cloud to sailors. 
Another likewise called column or pil- 
lfir } when the vapour and w'ater engen- 
dered is so thick and stiff congealed, that 
it standeth compact of itself. Of the same 
sort, also, is that cloud which dreweth 
water to it, as it were iuto along pipe.” 

Aristotle in his third book on meteors, 
describes some of the causes of whirl- 
winds or typhon, and mentions that there 
arc both descending and ascending whin, 
winds. Olympiodorns, his commentator, 


in reference to Aristotle’s definition of 
these wmds, says, “ and thus through 
continued vibrations, a ^piial and involu- 
tion of tlie wind is foimed, proceeding 
from the earth as to a cloud and elevat- 
ing any body with which it may happen 
to meet — on the sea indeed ships, but on 
liie earth animals or stones, or anything 
else which the half blow again sutlers to 
tend downwaid. This involution Homer 
calls thuetta , but Aristotle typhon , in 
consequence of vehemently striking against 
as it were, and breaking solid bodies, 
{bailors, however, call ittjphon, because 
like a syphon, it draws upward the water 
of the sea.” 

<c If, however, it is produced from a 
cloud, it originates as follows, the cloud 
being on all sides condensed and inward- 
ly compressed, fuliginous exha’ation be- 
coming inwardly multiplied and evolved 
in a multiform manner, the cloud from 
- the violence is suddenly burst, and the 
frtwardly evolved fuliginous exhalation 
proceeds out of it, preserving the same 
form which it had within, viz. the spiral 
form .A fter wards the sp i i alth u s t ends to the 
earth like hairs that are curbed, not from 
the imbecility of the secreting power, 
but fiom the pores being winding through 
which it proceeds, ami tiom its being 
fashioned together with them. And 
these, indeed, are the causes why the 
spiral of the typhon at one time proceeds 
upward from beneath, and at another 
downward from on' high. But the know- 
ledge of these is two-fold, for we know 
whether the sphal is moved upward from 
beneath, or downward from on high, and 
in the first place indeed from the sight 
itself. For since the spiral, viz. the ty- 
phon is evident to the sight from the 
density of its parts, when we see it at 
one time proceeding downward, and at 
another upward, we say that the begin- 
ning of the spiral is from beneath ; but 
if it is alone moved downwaid from on 
high, then it must be said that the be- 
ginning of it is from on high. In the 
next place, we know this from the bo- 
dies which are hurried away and elevated 
by the spiral. For if the body is first 
turned from its proper position, and af- 
terwards is moved obliquely and then ele- 
vated, we say that the typhon originates 
from on high.” — Your obedient, &c. 

October 10 th, J&17. J. IK 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Lull a Roohh, an Oriental Romance, 
by Thomas Jloore. 8vo. Pp. 397. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. 1817. 

We scarcely remember an an- 
nouncement which excited in our 
minds more pleasing anticipations 
than that of the work before us. 
Independently of the fame of its 
author, the very name of an Ori- 
ental tale brought with it peculiar 
fascinations. We promised our- 
selves something like a renewal of 
the delicious moments of our child- 
hood, when we first read those 
wondrous and golden tales, the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
with curiosityperpetually gratified, 
and as perpetually excited by fresh 
marvels. At that happy period 
we were admitted into a new and 
fairy creation ; we moved and 
breathed in an enchanted world ; 
the gorgeous fiction seemed to us 
all reality and truth, and life, with 
its actual distresses a shadow ; time 
stood still — existence appeared but 
a tale — “ thought was not — in en- 
joyment it expired we lived 
whole years in a few short hours, 
sailing on crystal and unrippled 
seas, ranging among spicy groves 
and sweet, though deserted lands 
— lulled by celestial music, and 
revelling in luxuries, almost too 
exquite for fancy to dwell on. 
Those days have past ; but they 
have left behind them recollec- 
tions which the frost of years can 
never totally destroy. In the love- 
liest regions of imagination, those 
glorious wonders still exist, ijJmost 
in their original lustre. Thero are 
the golden rivers yet gliding on — 
the marble palaces are still un- 
sullied — the amaranthine flowers 
and odoriferous woods are as fresh 
and as beautiful as ever ; myriads 
of diamonds are gleaming still in 
the recesses of the inaccessible 


vale ; the subterranean bowers still 
offer their immortal fruits to the 
delighted Aladdin. We regard 
the glories, indeed, no more with 
that breathless amazement which 
we felt when they were first pour- 
ed in upon the mind ; but the 
pleasures they then excited are 
embalmed in the fondest remem- 
brances of our earliest days. 

We must, however, confess, that 
the perusal of Mr. Moore’s work 
lias not satisfied those expectations 
which its title was calculated to 
excite. The scene is, indeed, laid 
in the East, the costume is cor- 
rectly observed, and some of the 
poetry is exquisite in its kind ; 
still the true spirit, the peculiar 
excellencies of an Oriental Ro- 
mance, appear to us to be want- 
ing. We fear, indeed, that the 
present age is not favorable to the 
production of any genuine speci- 
men of this delicious stile. Poetry, 
in our day, is almost universally 
found in close connection with the 
actual and th cap-parent; with things 
which have a real existence in the 
moral, or the natural world. In 
our noblest works it is deep, me- 
ditative and reflective— giving a 
voice and a heart to nature, or 
soothing the disturbed spirit with 
the harmonics of creation. It 
appeals to the soul and to the uni- 
verse, and traces out the mys- 
terious connection between the 
noble emotions of the loriner and 
the grandest scenery of the latter. 
It is stately, serious, imaginative 
— lightening the burthen of life, 
rather by referring us to the reve- 
lation of nature, in which all is 
soothing and tender, and to the 
intimations of immortality within 
ourselves, than by leading us away 
into fairy regions, and “ lapping 
us in elysium.” This, indeed, is 
not the most popular style ; but 
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lh-j com; io- itions on which the world 
h..s recently lavished its admira- 
tion have been as little relieved 
by the airy and fantastic. Ex- 
treme sensibility is their best cha- 
rasteristic, and intensity of feeling 
the spirit which preserves their vi- 
tality and renders them atti active. 
Passion, wild and terrible, majestic 
through it’s very energy, and su- 
per-human only from its force, 
breathes and burns through them. 
There is no calm and resting pow- 
er, lightening the ills of our pre- 
sent cond.tion, bringing all things 
into a keeping and harmony, and 
leaving its lovely light on all the 
objects over which it lingers. On 
the contrary, horrors are rendered 
more real — evil minds are exposed 
in tli -ir inmost anatomy - guilt is 
set oft' jn a more terrible distinct- 
ness, and the pictures of crime and 
of despair are exhibited to our 
view like a gloomy painting in ena- 
mel, in still more glaring colours 
by the strokes of a powerful ge- 
nius. These works are replete 
with ardent feeling, vigorous con- 
ception, and impressive eloquence 
— but are more destitute of the 
pure, tl;e light, and the playful 
»pirit of fancy, than the gentler 
and grander productions of the 
present age. Both classes of 
poetry, indeed, are deficient in 
these attractions ; they have res- 
pectively imagination and passion, 
but are essentially destitute of all 
that is simply fanciful ; they have 
none of those “ rich conceits ” 
with which our elder poets abound ; 
their tide of thought, or of pas- 
son, “ flows on like the Propontic, 
and knows no ebb it is not 
broken into unnumbered sparkling 
fancies, as a wave struck in the 
midst of its career is dispersed 
into a thousand little eddies, on 
each of which a sun-beam plays, 
or some piece of fleecy cloud is 
reflected. 

Now, it appears to us, that the 
chief requisites for the composition 
of an oriental tale are precisely 
those in which modern poets are 


deficient — fancy and abstraction- 
The author v. ho would succeed in 
this species of composition should 
have the power of' r.nk' >g an in- 
finite variety of <1. u^litful com- 
binations, and of forgetting the 
world as it really is. In those civ- 
chanted regions through which his 
admirers should wander, aii pro- 
babilities are di=rc guided, and the 
connection of c uise and i filet 
ceases. We r quire only to be 
borne along fio..i one sc. ice of 
wonder to another, with a pro- 
gress so swift and so delightful 
that we shall have neither time 
nor desire to reflect on the in- 
congruities arottn.l us. We should 
take an entire leave of the actual 
world and shouid never bt allow- 
ed to return to it Borne on the 
poet’s v. ing, through delicious sce- 
nery, so lull of beauty that the 
“ sense aches with gorging,” we 
should altogether resign ourseiv.s 
to his guidance His success de- 
pends on the swiftness with which 
he moves, and the brilliancy, the 
grandeur, and the strangeness of 
the objects by which we pass. 
Now auv allusion to things which 
really exist — any attempt to render 
a character or event probable — 
any explanation of the wonders 
around us on ordinary principles, 
destroys the charm. It imme- 
diately forces on us, rules which wc 
were contented to forget, and 
brings the airy fiction to a test be- 
fore which it must vanish away. 
An Oriental tale should be a pure 
abstraction of beautiful wonders. 
It should be consistent in nothing 
but in inconsistency ; constant in 
nothing but perpetual change. To 
have a true existence of its own, 
it should be altogether “ assoiled 
from encumbrance,” of what, com- 
monly speaking, is. There should 
be “ magic in the web of it ;’’ its 
ground-work should be like the 
beautiful colours of fleeting and 
unearthly things ; the rainbow, and 
the fleecy clouds of even. Its 
creatures should “ owe no alle- 
giance to the elements.’’ 
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The work before us, with all ifc» 
beauties, does not come up to this 
standard, either in absolute or ne- 
gative qualities. Mr. Moore does 
not possess that wave-like flexibili- 
ty, that power of quick transition, or 
of various combination, which are 
indispensibie to an Oriental tale. 
Within the circle of his own pe- 
culiar accomplishments, no one 
ever displayed more grace, more 
elegance, or a more exquisite sen -e 
of the beautiful ; but his own pro- 
vince always seemed confined with- 
in comparatively narrow bounda- 
ries. He d.ligiits rather to settle 
over some soft and tranquil scene, 
than to make very bold excursions 
into fairy worlds. All the objects 
of his admiration, too, are of a de- 
finite cast — they have nothing vi- 
sionary about them, and his sense 
of their beaut} , evt n when purest, 
seems entirely fixed on material 
forms. He is prodigal, it is true, 
in the use of the terms angel and 
heaven ; but the} are adopted ra- 
ther to describe joys which belong 
to earth, than beatitudes fitted tor 
Paradise. In short, he deals as 
little in imiges which are abstract • 
ed from the realities of life as any 
poet, of the present age ; we do 
not, therefore, think him calcu- 
lated to succeed iu the species of 
writing to which he has here as- 
pired. This, however, is but slight 
dispraise — for, who is there that 
unites the keen intellect and sober 
judgment of the man with the ro- 
mantic spirit, and the fantastic vi- 
sions, and the foigerfahvess of 
material tilings which char acidize 
the child ? But v.-e must tear our- 
selves from this fascinating theme, 
and attend more particularly to 
our author. 

Lalla Rookhis not, as the world 
probably expected, a continuous 
and regular poem. The story of 
the princess, who gives it the title, 
if story it can be called, is told in 
plain prose, and serves as a mere 
introduction to four distinct nar- 
ratives. It is simply an account, 
in fact, of the journey of the he- 


roine from her father's capital at 
Delhi to Cashmere, preparatory 
to her marriage with the youthful 
sovereign of Rucharia. i his prince, 
according to royal custom, she 
has never seen, and seems not 
greatly predisposed to admire ; she 
departs, however, attended by a 
magnificent procession, consisting 
chLfiy of guards and maids of 
honor, but dignified by the pre- 
sence of an august personage of 
the critical profession. The prin- 
cess, who, like most of Mr. 
Moore’s readers, finds the journey 
rather dull, is delighted to find, 
among the attendants, a young 
Cashmerian bard, ivho is exqui- 
sitely beautiful in his person, and 
far better dressed than most of his 
profession. With her permission, 
he fills up the pauses of the way 
by reciting four tales of his own 
composition, which form the body 
of the work before us, and win, 
not only the applause, but the 
heart of his principal hearer. Fad- 
ladine, the critic, in vain assails 
him with alternate abuse and con- 
tempt, intended, we presume, to 
anticipate, if not to disarm, all 
the o'tj . chons of reviewers. La'la 
Rookh s.es him retire with pain, 
and prepares rather with resig- 
nation than cheerfulness to ap- 
pear in the presence of her hus- 
band. She is led trembling into 
the ha'l, when, to her inexpres- 
sible delight, she recognizes the 
humble bard in tin. majestic sove- 
reign, who, “ having won her love 
as a minstrel, now amply deserved 
to cnicy it as a king.” 

The first of these royal and 
most successful compositions is 
written iu heroic verse and enti- 
tled “ the Veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassan.” It is so called from Mo- 
kanna; a cruel, treacherous, and 
desperate adventurer, who having 
obtained part both of the king- 
dom and followers of the Mahotne- 
dan Faith by pretending a mis- 
sion from heaven, wore over his 
lace a silver veil, to cover the 
brightness of his features from cj ts 
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unable to endure their lustre. He 
is represented by the poet as enter- 
taining a settled hatred and con- 
tempt for his species, and as de- 
lighting in their destruction, not 
merely as serving his own ambi- 
tious views, but as naturally agree- 
able to his taste. This exquisite 
personage adds to his other amia- 
ble qualities that of unbridled ap- 
petite, and carries with him a num- 
ber of beautiful girls, whom he has 
persuaded that they' are candidates 
for heaven, and who not only mi- 
nister to his pleasures but decoy 
adherents to his cause. Of these 
deluded and deluding victims 
Zelica is his chief favorite, and 
the priestess of his miserable im- 
posture. She had known a holier 
love. A brave and virtuous youth 
had plighted his vows with her’s, 
and had left her only to seek glory 
in battle. A false report of his 
death disordered her brain, and in 
this condition she yielded to the 
representations of Mokanna, and 
the fond but unaccountable hope 
that by thus disgracing her love 
for Agim on earth, she should 
gain a title to enjoy it in heaven. 
In the meantime her lover returns, 
catches the enthusiasm for the 
cause of the prophet, and becomes 
one of his votaries. The poem 
opens with the pomp . and cere- 
mony of his introduction to the 
faith which he hacl thus recently 
embraced. To fix this young and 
ardent proselyte, who had joined 
his banners from a generous though 
mistaken belief that his cause was 
that of virtue, Mokanna adopts the 
Singularly perverse course of try- 
ing to seduce him into vice by all 

the fascinations of his H^ram.. To 
accomplish this design; jhe sends 
for Zelica to his retired bower, 
where she overhears him scoffing 
at his wretched dupes, and abus- 
ing alike virtue and his species. 
At this dreadful disclosure all her 
hopes and delusions vanish, and 
she refuses to aid in the seduction 
of her former lover. The scheme. 


however, proceeds — and Mr. 
Moore introduces us to the Haram, 
with its exquisite music, its tender 
moon-light, and all its seductive 
graces. Here the poet is at home. 
The song, the dance, the breathing 
odours, and the lovely inhabitants 
of those splendid abodes, are de- 
scribed with great lightness and 
elegance. But one touch of ge- 
nuine nature is worth all these 
meretricious blandishments ; and 
we, therefore, prefer the following 
passage, in which the miserable and 
secluded victims of the prophet 
are described as retaining their 
affection for their innocent homes, 
and the pure associations connect- 
ed with them. It affects us more 
pleasingly than any other passage 
in this tale : 

All is in motion; lii'gs and pinnies and 
peat Is 

Arc shining every where : — some jouuger 
gills 

Are gone by moon-light to the garden 
beds. 

To gather fresh, cool chaplets for then 
heads ; 

Cay creatures! sweet though mournful 
*fs to see 

How each prcfcis a garland from that 
tree 

Which biiugs to min J her childhood's in- 
nocent day. 

And the dear fields, and friendships far 
away. 

The maid of India, blest again to hold 
In her full lap the Champac’s leaves of 
gold. 

Thinks of the time when by the Ganges’ 
flood 

Her little play-mates scatter’d many a bud 
("pon her long black hair, with glossy 
gleam 

Just dripping from the consecrated stream ; 
While the young Aiab, haunted by the 
smell 

Of her own mountain flowers, as by a 
spell,— 

The sweet Elcava, and that courteous tree 
Which bows to all who seek its canopy — 
Sees call’d up round her by those magic 

scents. 

The well, the camels, and her father’s 
tent* ; 
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5ii.'h3 for the home she left with little pain 
And wishes e’en its sorrows back again.” 

P. 5(1-53. 

All the arts of luxury are ex- 
hausted on the young convert in 
vain. At last Zelica appears, and 
in a speech rather passionate than 
poetical, discloses her guilt to her 
astonished lover. Horror-struck 
as he is at the narrative, he still 
invites her to fly with him. She 
consents — when a voice reminds 
her of the terrible oath, by which, 
in a charnel house, she had bound 
herself body and soul to the im- 
postor — and she darts away in de- 
spair. We are next introduced to 
a new scene. The Caliph leads 
his troops to revenge the blasphe- 
mies of Mokanna ; — .a general bat- 
tle ensues, in which the Caliph’s 
followers gain a complete vic- 
tory, chiefly through the valour 
of Azim, panting for vengeance on 
the foul destroyer of his hopes. 
The prophet, undaunted though 
in ruin, retires to Neksaheb with 
the remnant of his followers, who, 
through the influence of a strong 
infatuation, still continue faithful to 
his cause. Pursued and defeated, 
pressed by a victorious army with- 
out and famine within, he harangues 
hjs little band, invites them to a 
feast, and promises to disclose 
for their encouragement the gut- 
tering splendours of that face which 
had hitherto been hidden from 
them. He serves up poison in 
their wine, feasts his eyes on their 
last pangs, and to complete their 
vi retchedncss lifts his veil while 
they are expiring and exhibits his 
maimed and monstrous features. 
This done, he sends for Zelica and 
administers to her a similar potion. 
His work on earth now happily 
over, he leaps into a caldron of 
burning drugs and “ at one bold 
phtgue commences deity.’’ Poor 
Zelica, still alive, but anxious to 
shorten her miserable days, seizes 
the siver veil, rushes to meet the 
Caliph’s troops and falls on Azim’s 
spear. He lingers on to old age, 
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daily visiting her tomb, and finally 
rests beside her. 

We confess the whole texture 
of this composition is very un- 
pleasing to our taste. The min- 
gled picture of insanity and guilt 
is repulsive in the extreme. The 
exhibition of madness, except when 
it throws into confusion mighty in- 
tellectual power, is generally irk- 
some; and a heroine who is derang- 
ed Irom the beginning to the end of 
a piece is, we believe, almost with- 
out example. We can hardly con- 
ceive a more loathsome image than 
that which is employed to excuse 
her wretched delusion — that her 
love for Azim “turn’d to foul fires 
to light her untv sin.’’ Nor have 
we more toleration for the “ veiled 
Prophet.” He is not even a poeti- 
cal character. He is not redeemed 
from unmingled aversion either by 
intellectual power, or by a mys- 
terious alliance with the spiritual 
world. lie is a mere ambitious 
and lustful trickster, blaspheming 
God and deriding man, cruel with- 
out motive, aspiring without gran- 
deur, and possesses neither power 
to seduce, nor charm to allure, ex- 
cept by virtue of his silver veil. 
His taking Zelica with him in his 
flight, purely to complete the dam- 
nation ofher soul, and his shocking 
insults to his followers when dying 
by bis poisons, are not Satanic. 
Happily we have no term to de- 
scribe them. We are very sorry 
Mr. Moore has attempted this de- 
scription of writing — hut w„ are 
not sorry that he has failed of suc- 
cess. We do not admire tin- mon- 
sters which sonic arc so fond of 
meeting in poetry — the anomalies 
rather than the specimens of human 
nature — and we do not, therefore, 
regret that a bard so gifted as our 
author, should have proved himself 
incapable of adding to the attrac- 
tions which the gloomy stile seems 
to possess. We have “ supped full 
of horrors.” 

The second poem, entitled “ Pa- 
Yon. IV. 3 0 
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radise and tlie Peri” is happily of 
a very different cast. Here Mr. 
Moore is himself again. A Peri 
— one of those spirits who had 
been excluded from Paradise — is 
represented as sitting at the gate, 
longing to be re-admitted ; and is 
there consoled by an angel with 
the information, that she may 
yet be pardoned on bringing thi- 
ther “ the gift that is most dear 
to heaven.” In search of this, she 
first proceeds to India, where the 
lovely plains were rendered deso- 
late by the bands of an invader, 
and sees a high-minded and virtu- 
ous youth fall in the cause of his 
afflicted country. She takes the 
last drop of blood which his heart 
sheds, and bears it to Eden as the 
most precious of earthly gifts. But 
the boon must be holier yet. She 
hastens to Egypt now laid waste 
by the plague and seeks amidst 
its deserted scenes for the prize 
which is to be her passport 
through the celestial gate. The 
following description of this de- 
licious region, now the abode of 
death, is, we think, exceedingly 
beautiful. 

T was a fair scene— a land more bright 
Never did mortal eye behold ! 

Who could have thought, that saw this 
night 

Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking iu lieaven’s serenest light ; — 
Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 
Languidly tiieir leaf-crown’d heads, 
like youthful maids when sleep descend- 
iug 

Warns them to their silken beds;— 
Those virgin lillies all the night 

Bathing their beauties in the lake, 
That they may rise more fresh and bright 
lien their beloved sun's awake ; 
These ruin’d shriues aud towers that 
seem 

The relics of a splendid dream ; 

Amid whose fairy loueliness 
Nought hut the lapwing’s cry is heard, 
Nought seen but (when the shadows flit- 
ting 

Fast from the moon, uDsbeath its gleam) 
Some purple- winged Sultana sitting 


Upon a column motionless 
And glittering, like an idol bird ! — 

Who could have thought, that there, ei’n 
there. 

Amid those scenes so still and fair, 

The demon of the plague had cast 
From his hot wing a deadlier blast. 

More mortal far than ever came 
From the red desert,’ -amis of flame 
So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape, touched by hiss wing, 
Like plants, where the Limoon hath past. 
At once falls black and withering. 

P. 111-143. 

In this land of desolation, the 
spirit sees beneath an orange grove 
a generous and noble youth, who 
had stolen thither to die. No 
kind and tender farewell of mourn- 
ing friends cheered his dying 
hours. Here, however, a minis- 
tering angel— but, let Mr Moore 
tell the rest, for he alone is able 
to do it justice : 

But see, — who yonder comes by stealth. 
This melancholy bower to seek, 

Like a young envoy, sent by health, 
With ro-y gifts upon lift clici k ? 

’Tis she — tar off, through moonlight 
dim, 

He knew his own betrothed bride, 

Slie, wtio would rather die with him, 
Than live to gain the world beside ! — 
Her arms are tound her lovei now. 

His livid cheek to lieis -lie presses. 

And dips, to hind his burning brow, 

Iu the cool lake her loosen’d tresses. 

Alt 1 once, how little did he think 
An hour should come, when he should 
shrink 

With horror from that dear embrace, 
Those gentle aims, that were to him 
Holy as is the cradling place 
Of Eden’s infant cherubim ! 

And now he yields — now turns away. 
Shuddering as if the leuoin lay 
All in those proffer’d lips alone — 

Those lips that, then -o fearless grown. 
Never, until that instant came 
Near his una.-k’d oi without shame. 

“ Oil ! let me only breathe the air, 

“ The blessed air, that’s breath’d by 
“ thee, 

*’ And whether on its wings it bear — 

‘‘ Healing or death, ’tis sweet to me ! 
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“ There ; drink my tears, while yet they 
“ fall,— 

“ Would that my bosom’s blood were 
“ balm, 

“ And well thou know’st, I’d shed it all, 
“ To give thy brow one minute’s calm, 
“ Nay, turn not from me that dear face — ■ 
“ Am l not tbiue — thy own lov'd 
“ bride — 

“ The one, the chosen one, whose place 
“ In life or death is by thy side? 

« Think’st tliou that she, whose only 
“ li.ht, 

“ Iu this dim world, from thee hath 
“ shone, 

“ Could bear the long, the cheerless iiiriit 
“ That must he her’s, when thou art 
“ gone? 

“ That I can live, and let thee go, 

“ wito art my life itself? — No, no— 

“ When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
“ Out of its heart must perish too ! 

“ Then turn to me, my own love, turn, 
“ Before, like thee, 1 fade and burn ; 

“ Cling to these yet cold lips and share 
“ The last pure life that lingers there ! ” 
She fails — she sinks — a.' dies tile lamp 
In charnel airs, or cavern damp, 

So quickly do his baleful sighs 
Quench all the sweet light of her eyes ! 
One struggle — and his pain is past — 

Her lover is no longer living ! 

One kiss the maiden gives, one last. 

Long kiss, which she expires in giv- 
ing ; » P. 146 — 14H. 

This is, we think, the true pa- 
thetic. It does not lacerate, but 
console the heart. It leaves it the 
genial ideas of pure and tender 
affection, and of the self-devotion 
of a sweet and all-powerful love 
to dwell on. How preferable is it 
to a gloomy tale of crime, mad- 
ness, and despair ! The Peri had . 
a right to expect success when site 
bore the last kiss ot this fatal iove 
to heaven. But still she fails. At 
last, she brings the first tear of a 
haughty spirit melted into peni- 
tence by tile prayer of a child, and 
obtains her wish. The crystal 
bar is moved, and she enters 
Paradise. We do not quite agree 
with the decision on the relative 
value of the gifts but the whole 


is very elegantly and gracefully 
told. 

The “ fire-worshippers ” is in a 
more ambitious style It cele- 
brates the last struggle of the 
Ghebers, or Persians of the old 
religion, against their Arabian 
conquerors. The scene is laid near 
tlie Persian Guiph, where a cruel 
and intolerant Emir was striving 
to repress the feeble efforts of 
expiring liberty. But he had a 
daughter, beautiful beyond all 
earthly beauty, — who had been 
seen by Hafed the chief of the 
remaining Ghebers in a visit made 
to her lofty bower, for purposes 
of vengeance, and who had in- 
spired him with a passion as deep 
as it was hopeless. She returned 
his love without knowing, almost 
without desiring to know, his cha- 
racter. The poem opens with a 
view of tlte heroine in her cham- 
ber, in a sweet and silent evening, 
awaiting the arrival of her un- 
known lover. With more than 
human strength, he scales the ap- 
parently inaccessible height!), and 
enters the bower of his mistress. 
He is pale, dejected, and despair- 
ing. To her importunate inqui- 
ries, lie replies that his doom is 
fixed, that he must meet her no 
more — that he is one of the race 
her father persecutes — that an 
insurmountable barrier is for ever 
between them — and hurries him- 
self away. He lias drawn toge- 
ther a few unconquerable spirits, 
resolved to die with him, the last 
martyrs to the religion and the 
liberties of their fathers. The 
place of retreat winch timse des- 
perate champions foill retained is 
thus powerfully described. 

There stood — hut one slu.rt league away 
From oiil Ilarnio/ia’s swlti) bay — 

A lucky mountain, o'er the ten 
Of Oman bee'.hinj uv, U'ii). 

A last ami sulit.ir, Iran 

Of those stu~,.e!ub‘>u- cl talus that reach 
Fioul the broad L'aqiia'.i’s . • h j I . i: 

Ibrvn winding to the flee.. ‘ ’ I ■" ’■ b, 

:) o 2 
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Around its base tb? bare locks stood, 
Like naked giants, in the flood, 

Aa if foguaidthe gulpli acioss; 
While, on it> peak, that brav’d the sky 
A tuin’d temple touei'd *>ohigh 
That oft the sleeping albatioss 
Stiuck the wild ruins with her wing. 

And from her cloud -rock'd slumbering 
Started — to find man’s dwelling there 
In her own silent fields of air ! 

I ieneat h, terrific caverns gave 
Park wehonie to each stormy ware 
That dash'd, like midnight icvellers in ; — 
And, such tlic strange mysterious din 
At time 0 , tbioughout those caverns 
roil'd,— 

And such the fearful wonders told 
Of ratios spirits imprison’d there, 

That boLi were Moslem, who would dare. 
At twilight hour to steer his skiff 
Beneath the Ghebirs* lonely cliff. 

On the land side, those towei> sublime 
That seem’d above the grasp of time, 
Wete sever’d from the haunts of meu 
By a wide, deep, and wizaiil glen, 

►So fathomless, so full of gloom. 

No eye could pierce the void between ; 
It seem’d a place where Glides might 
conic 

With their foul banquet* from the tomb 
Aud in its caverns feed unseen. 

Like distant thuudu, no in bc.ovv, 

'J he sound of many toimit.* i.ime; 

Too deep for eye or ear to know 
If t’weie the sea’s imprison u flow, 

Oi floods of uei -ic'tless Urtine. 
i or each lavine, each lockysjme 
Ot that vast mountain stood on tire ; 

And though for ever past the days. 

When God was worshipped in the blaze 
That from its lofty altar shone. 

Though fled the priests, the votaries gone, 
Still did" the mighty flazue burn on 
Through chance am! change, through good 
and ill, 

hike in own Cod’s eternal will, 

Ilrtjt, constant, blight, unsearchable. 

P. 208—210. 

To this wild and romantic spot 
Unfed had retired with his little 
h.’.nd. after the dispersion of the 
ac.iio and the profanation of the 
shnnes of his country. Here, de- 
termined to die, they resolve at 
least to signalize their fall by some 
act of vengeance on their oppres- 


sors. Their leader suppresses the 
softer emotions of his love lor the 
beautiful Muhammadan lady, which 
are utterly inconsistent with a re- 
solution to embrace the tomb, and 
waiting only for the moment of 
sacrifice. In the mean time, a 
wretch, recreant to their sacred 
cause, betrays them to Hilda's 
father, by discovering the seertt 
passage to their gloomy asylum. 
That furious chief, in the fulness 
of his horrid joy, informs his 
daughter that his enemies are in 
his power, and that the same 
evening will be their last. Sup- 
posing her emotion on receiving 
this intelligence to arise from the 
abhorrence of her delicate nature 
to scenes of carnage, he orders a 
vessel to be prepared to convey 
her back to her Arabian home. 
But, the thoughts of returning to 
this abode of her youthful joys, 
have no longer charms for her. 
While she revolves the impending 
fate of him for whom alone she 
desires to live’, a storm arises, her 
bark is driven against a vessel of 
the (ihebers by whom she is taken 
prisoner, and carried to the me- 
lancholy fortress. There she finds 
in the person of Hafed, the dread- 
ed chief whose name used to sink 
on her heart like a withering spell, 
her glorious and tender lover. 
She passionately informs him of 
his danger, and intreats him to 
fly with her before the fatal shades 
of evening shall mark his doom. 
But love has no power to move 
him. He is fated to die — devoted 
to the tomb. He tears himself 
from her, and provides for her 
safety by sending her in a litter 
to the beach. This duty past, he 
calmly gives orders for the night 
and cheerfully awaits his destiny. 
The darkness comes on — the Mu- 
hammadan army is led through the 
pass — and met by a most vigorous 
and unexpected resistance. The 
little band of heroes die victorious 
till their chief is left almost alone 
among the bodies of his followers. 
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He readies the inmost shrine with 
a single follower who dies on 
touching it ; and as he prepares 
to mount the pile himself, he sinks 
on it and expires. The flames 
immediately rise over the martyred 
liero. Hilda sees them — knows 
too well the presage - shrieks and 
hastens to join her lover in the 
grave. The poem then concludes 
with some elegant stanzas in 
which a Peri from beneath the 
ocean bewails their untimely de- 
struction. 

This tale, though not, like the 
last, in the best manner of the 
author, is far preferable to “ the 
Veiled Prophet.” The subject, 
the last struggle of a brave and 
devoted race against successful t}'- 
ranny, is highly interesting, and 
the scenery in which the battle is 
fought, w ihl ?,nd picturesque. 
There is something poetical too in 
the certainty with which Hated 
•and hi» followers anticipate their 
doom, “ while the hand of fate is 
over them.'’ They act with a so- 
lemn resignation like victims dedi- 
cated for some high sacrifice. lint 
confidcring the length ami preten- 
sions of the story, there is very lit- 
tle incident. 3 lr. Moore does not 
succeed in the description of bat- 
tles and carnage, so well as in 
pictures to which delicacy and 
grace are essential. There is no- 
thing at all, ir. this tragical story, 
in the least comparable with the 
battle in Marmion. Hut, in the 
description of those scenes which 
peculiarly suit our author’s powers, 
he is totally without a rival. 

Happily the fourth and last 
poem, has for its subject a theme 
exactly suited to his genius. It 
is simply a narrative of the recon- 
c'liation of Selim, the king of 
Jhtcharia, and his favorite Sultana, 
■after a lovers' quarrel — which, 
leckih, for Mr. Moore, takes place 
in the vale of Caslmiir, and at 

The Feast of Roses. \1 e ex- 
tract the following description of 
the heroine, not because it n the 
best passage of the piece, hm a- 


exemplifying very strikingly, tire 
characteristic merits and defects 
of the author’s peculiar style. 

There's a beauty for ever unchangingly 
biiiilit. 

Like the ions' sunny lapse of a summer 
day’s light, 

-Shining ou, shining on, hy no shadow 
made tender, 

Ti21 love falls asleep in its sameness of 
splendor. 

This was not the beauty — oh ! nothing 
like this. 

That to young Nourmaiial gave srah 
magic of bliss; 

But that loveliness, ever in motion, that 
plays 

Like the light upon A utunm’s soft shadowy 
days. 

Now line and now there, giving warmth 
as it flies 

Trom the lips to the cheek, from the check 
t»> the eyes, 

Now swelling in mist, and now breaking 
in gleams 

Like the glimpses a saint hath of heaven 
in his dreams ! 

When pensive, it seem’d as if that very 
grace. 

That charm of all others, was lorn with 
her face ; 

And when angry, — for e’en iu the tian- 
clinic*'. 

Light bietzes will rutile the dowers some- 
time.' — 

The short, passing anger, but seemed to 
aw akeu 

New beauty, like flowers, that are sweet- 
est v. hen slnikmi. 

If tcudeiuc'S touch'd her, do.k of 
1 11*1 r\c 

At once took a duiker, a lu.r.i . 1 ’hu dw\ 
l'iom the depth *if uho'e she’ V-e 
holy u ujIkuis 

From imi'-imo-;. t.me»he light 

or I ta f.*tl>:u' ! 

Thm htr miitli— -*»h 'fw’s c p> i iive <'j 
<url'» >u wrig 

From the it with s; Vji«: like the 
lord in sprinr, — 

IilumM by a wit that would ruinate 
\*>t pi tyfui a*- Fti’s j u-t i. trim th« u- 

V.’hiit iier i.rr/a fit': 1 of LA*, wnhowt . ■- 

e. Hitiol 

But thi -w *'* r ' 


MUr'i, iuj. 
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Ami where most it sparkled, no glauce 

cou'ul ui-aCover, 

In liy, chi uk, or ejes, for she brig’uten’d 
a! I oi ei , — - 

Like ain lair lake that the breeze i> upon, 
WI.“!i it lvvak- into dimples and laugh' 
in t lie s in.” p. odd — 3. 

There ur: several beautiful songs 
scattered through the work, wor- 
thy of the author of the Irish me- 
lodies. We rather prefer the fol- 
lowing which is one of the incon- 
gruous ornaments of the “ Veiled 
Prophet.” 

“ Thin o'* a brut er of roses by Bcndemeer’s 
stream, 

Anri the nightingale sings round it all 
the tbtj long ; 

In the time of my childhood ’twas like a 
sweet (beam, 

To sit in the rose3, and hear the bird’s 
song. 

That bower and it’s music l never forcet, 

But oft when alone, in the bloom of 
the year, 

I think — is tlie nightingale siuging there 
yet ? 

Are (lie roses still bright by the cairn 
Btnniemeer ? 

No: the lose, soon wither’d that hung 
o’er the wave, 

But some blossoms were gather'd, while 
freshly they shone, 

And a dew was distiil’d from their flowers 
that gave 

Ail the fiagrnuce of summer, when 
summer was gone. 

Thus memory draws from delight e’er it 
dies. 

An essence that breathes from it many 
a year ; 

Then blight to my soul, ns ’twas then to 
my eyes, 

Is that bower on the banks of the calm 
Bendemeev ! P. 03. 

Our readers will probably by this 

time, he ready to agree with us, 
that Mr. Moore, however beauti- 
ful they must think many of his 
descriptions, has not produced au 
oriental talc. Ilis more serious 
and ambitious efforts, are altoge- 
ther oi too heavy and tragical a 
kind. Every tiling is brought 
about in the ordinary way by mere 
natural agency. There is no ma- 


chinery, no fairies, nor genii, nor 
magical arts* — which, in the finest 
tales of the East, almost suspend 
our breath with wonder. We are 
not conducted over an enchanted 
land. And in the lighter and more 
graceful pieces, where many of 
the images truly breathe of Ara- 
bia, the variety of scene, ever 
splendid, and ever changing, is al- 
together wanting. They contain 
no adventures and excite no inte- 
rest. The work is altogether in 
extremes. We are either thrilled 
with accummulated horrors, or 
surfeited with flowers, perfumes, 
and moonlight. How different 
from those delightful narratives in 
which an infinitely varied and mar- 
vellous creation rose before us in 
all “ the freshness and the glory 
of a dream !” 

There is nothing in this work, 
to alter in the least the opinion we 
had formed of Mr. Moore from his 
former writings. All he has done 
in his own style is exquisite ; — but 
this £ ’ feast of roses” is rather too 
much protracted. He is the most 
harmonious of modern poets. In- 
deed, we think we may even assign 
to him the high merit of having 
tuned our language to melody of 
which it had not before appeared 
capable. His lyrical productions 
are therefore his best. They are 
perfect in their kind ; often con- 
ceived with great felicity, and 
finished with Horatian elegance. 
The images seem to run on to mu- 
sic, luxuriating, as if enamoured 
of their own sweetness. In the 
“ Veiled Prophet” there appeared 
to us some effort to render verses 
in the tale occasionally less har- 
monious ; — but we might be mis- 
taken ; — “ the words of Mercury 
are harsh after the songs of 
Apollo.” 

Mr. Moore has been esteemed 
the poet of love ; — but, we think, 
without meriting so high a praise. 
His ideas of the passion, though 
evidently purified, are still for the 

* But agrees in haring no allegory and no mo* 

i.u 
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most part sensual. We do not 
mean by this term to imply, that 
they are of an immoral cast 
—but that to the higher and more 
intellectual qualities of the affec- 
tion he is yet a stranger. He 
seems to know little of its sweet an- 
ticipations, its unearthly thoughts, 
its strange and wayward misgiv- 
ings, and its rich associations 
brought afar. He does not enter 
into those holy imaginings which 
it brings with it from the heaven 
from whence it springs ; nor does 
he describe the effects of those 
gentle influences by which it mel- 
lows and refreshes the soul. His 
heroines are “ best distinguished 
by dark, brown or fair.” All their 
beauties are set before us in the 
most glowing colours —but where 
is mind the living fountain of the 
beautiful ? where the soul which 
should inhabit these graceful tene- 
ments ? The truth is, that poets 
who are chiefly amatory, learn to 
dwell so much on the delights of 
love, that they are often seduced 
to forget its nobler relations. The 
subject, to be justly treated, should 
rather be touched than dwelt on. 
For ourselves, we should term 
Mr. Moore the poet of social life. 
His best effusions are the overflow' - 
ings of a cordial and happy spirit, 
pleased with itself, and desirous of 
imparting to all its exuberant joy. 
They have a gay and festive air. 
There is a luxurious feeling of 
pleasure even in his very sorrows. 

We had marked a few minor de- 
fects in style — but have not room 
to notice them. The most conspi- 
cuous, is the mingling together vi- 
sionary with substantial images, as 
though they belonged to the same 
class ; thus dreams and flowers are 
represented in the same line, as 
fading — a term which evidently 
conveys very different ideas when 
referred to each distinctly. There 
are occasional imitations, in the 
first tale, of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s ver- 
sification, which does not accord 
well with the uniform harmony of 
Mr. Moore’s own 'trie. These, 
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however, are trifling blemishes. 
On the whole, the author must 
still content himself with being es- 
teemed the most elegant poet of 
his age, without attempting to 
become the most grand, the most 
striking, or the most terrific. 

Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles' His~ 
tory of Java. 

(Continued 0 o n pae.-- .72). 

Tobchixg the skill and inge- 
nuity of the Javans in the manual 
arts, we shall proceed to offer 
some extracts and remarks, post- 
poning to a future page a notice of 
their earlier excellence in archi- 
tecture. We shall first take a view 
of the state of agriculture in Java. 

The island of Java is a great aerieul- 
tural country. In its cultivation the in- 
habitants exert their chief industry, and 
upon its produce they rely, not only for 
their subsistence, but’tltc few articles of 
fmvi.n luxury or convenience which they 
purchase. The Javans ate a n ttiori of 
hu-bandnicn, and exliii.it that simple 
stmctuie ot society iiic.deut to such a 
st ‘ge of its progress. ’1 o the ctop the 
mechanic looks immediately tor Ins wages, 
the anUiet for Ins pay, the magistrate for 
Ills salaty, flic piicst lor his stipend, 
and the government for its tribute. The 
wealth of a ptovir.ee or village is mea- 
sured by the extent and fcitilityot itsland, 
its fauiiti.' for t ice irrigation, and the 
number ot its buffaloes. 

It appears from official docu- 
ments, *iot liable to much error, 
that such are the agricultural ha- 
bits of the Javans, sometimes not 
more than one-tenth of them arc 
engaged in any other branch of 
industry This appears to us a 
proportion unknow n in any other 
island. The proportions of house- 
holders, who are cultivators, to the 
rest -of the inhabitants of different 
districts, is given at p. 107. In 
this there are, of coarse, con- 
siderable variations : 

But it rauly happens that the people 
employed in tiadc, ill iti.iu i.vtui c, . jn 
It. , ih[ vnft - , nr ototr avocation*, amount 
to a half ot tlto-c engaged in act u ■iltur •, 
or a third of the whole popuiat.mt. The 
ptnpmt.uu, on an av _ \ !v m . cd 
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as three nnl a hail, or tom to one. In 
Eimlaud, j: is v, ell known, the ratio is 
revci-ed, itr^ agricultural population be- 
ing to it -■> general population a.' otic to 
three, or two and ;t hail. 

Tlit -oil of Java, though tn many parfi 
much in elected, is reuiaikable tni the 
abundance ami variety of its pioductions. 
’YVithvei) little eaie or exeition, on the 
parlor the enltivatoi, it yiekb all that 
the wants oi the isHuil demand, and i- 
capable of supplying resolute* f»r above 
any thing that the indolence or igumaiiee 
of the people, either oppressed uiider the 
despotism of their own suvcreifii:-, 01 
harassed hv ihv japucity ot stunsH'*, 
have yet permuted them to enjoy, Lvmt* 
under a tiopical -nn, it piodace*, as be- 
fore observed, ail the fruit-* ot a tiopical 
climate ; while, in uiui>) districts its 
momiMiQ'. and eminence-. make up for 
the difieience of latitude, and give it, 
thoncji only a few decrees from the line, 
all the advantages of temperate regions. 
Swell is the feitdity of the soil, that, iu 
some places, after ridding two, and 
lometrmes three nops in ti»e year, it is 
not ncce^arv even to change the culture. 
Water, which is so much wanted, and 
which is .-eldom found in requisite abun- 
dance in tropical regions, here flows in 
«iie gieattst plenty. 

Over far the greater part, seven eighths 
of the Hand, the soil is either neglected 
or h'idiy cultivated, and the population 
.vanf}'. If is by the produce of the ie- 
uainii/r eiuhth Tint flu- whole <d the na- 
tion jj Mippoited ; and it jn[ loh.tldc, that 
if it were all under <rslti»a*ioti, no nie.i 
of lend of the same » ter. i, in any other 
qtirttr of the globe, could exceed if , 
cither in quantity, vaiietv, oi value of 
it> vegetable piodection-. 

Rice U the principal food of a!! cl ; .t.s 
of tlie peopie, and the gieat staple of 
t !, .cit figricultiue. Of this nero.-ary ar- 
t.iie, it js calculated that a labourer can, 
it: ordmais c.icmn-taiices earn from four 
or five katis a day; and .a kati being 
equivalent to one pound and a quarter 
avoir du poi*e, hs reckoned sufficient al- 
lowance for the subsistence of an adult 
in these regions. The labour of tiie wo- 
men is estimated almost as highly as that 
of the men, and thus a married cowple 
can maintain eight or tun persons; and, 
as ,i family seldom exceeds half that 
ipimbu, i lie v have commonly half their 
earnings applicable tor the purchase of 
little eomfoit% toi implements of agri- 
culture, lot clothing and lodging. The 
two last at t:clc> cannot he extensive in a 
count ty wheic the rltildicn generally go 
naked, and where the simplest strnuuic 
possible is sufficient to afford the requisite 
protection against the elements. 

In common years, and at an average of 
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the w hole Hand, a kati ot rice may be 
sold to the coieumoi, aftei allowing a 
sufficient prod I to the retail mcichanf, 
for much Je»- than a penm. 'Hit* farm- 
ing sU«ek ot the eultivatoi t- a« limited as 
lu* want- 5 aie tew, and bN tottage in- 
artificial - it usually couaH** of a pair of 
buffaloes or oxen, and a few rude ini - 
plem- nts of hu ‘•ban dry. With the ex- 
ception of poult i y, no kind of live *fnck 
ri i eared exulu-tw Iv cither toi the butcher 
or dairy. Thu 1 ulhilo aud ox <ue u^ed 
for ploughing; tne tomur is a strong 
tractable animal, cap thlc ot lung and run- 
tinned uxeit u)?;, hut it cannot heat the 
mid-day -un ; it of European-, but 

submits Jo be managed 1>> the smallest 
child of the family in which it is do- 
mesticated.* The buffalo i* ether black 
or white ; the b'ack is larger and gene- 
rally conskU'ied superior ; us the Simda, 
or western and mountainous district, 
nine out of ten are wluie; no f»s a *utial 
difteieuce in the breed has been discover- 
ed to be connected with this rern.nkable 
distinction of colour, lows ate thit-Sy 
employed in husbandry, and me jaulica - 
hilly useful to the pooler class ; the wild 
breed. Untied htn ttrng, is found prin- 
cipally in the forests of Pasuniau and in 
Bali. A remarkable change take-* place 
hi the appearance of this animal atttr 
castration ; the colour in a few months 
invariably becoming red. The degenerate 
domestic cows are sometimes driven intr» 
the forests to couple with the wild htint- 
ms , for the •'.Jet of impiming the breed. 
A single p.wr of oxen, oi buffaloes is 
tourd saflicienl lor the }okc Imth of tiic 
plough and hanow ; ami tuoe fumt by 
far the most expensive part of the cul- 
tivator's stork. The pi ice of a draught 
ox vatic* from eight to rixreua ruptes or 
(tom twenty to forty shillings English, 
aud a cow may be pm chased for about the 
same price. A plough of the simplest 
construction, a harrow, or latherrake, 
ami somerimes a roller, with a hue, which 
nnsvveib the purpose of a spade, an im- 
plement that selves as a knife or small 
hatchet, and one of a peculiar sort used 
by reapers, are all the implements of 
husbandry, aud the total cost of the whole 
does not exceed three or four rupees, or 
from seven to ten shillings.— Pp. 

A plate of agricultural imple- 
ments is given, in which “ the 
garden plough ” exhibits as well 
shaped a beam and handle as can 
be turned out of the hands of any 
of our workmen. The sock we 
are told is tipped with iron, some- 

* Tins fear of European; and tracralnhty 
others, is strikingly the <asewitb the doineWie 
buffalo m brilisli India. White buffaloes «ue no* 
common, nor, wc believe, at all known thegc. 
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times with cast iron. This seems 
to be an improved Chinese plough; 
the cost of a good one seldom ex- 
ceeds a rupee and a half, say four 
shillings ; a harrow about the same 
sum. The reaping instrument is 
of a peculiar shape. 

The reaper holds it in a particular man- 
ner, ami crops off with it each sepaiate 
ear, alone with a few inches of the straw. 
This mode of reaping has been imme- 
tnoiiully practised, and is unifersallj' fol- 
lowed. 

The lands are ploughed, harrowed and 
weeded by the men, who also conduct the 
whole process of iriigation; hut the la- 
bour of transplanting, reaping, and (where 
cattle are not used for the purpose) of 
transporting the different crops trout the 
field to the village, or from the village to 
the market, devolves upon the women. — 

p. in. 

The important item of agri- 
culture enters largely into every 
thing connected with the popula- 
tion and prosperity of almost 
every nation ; and it occupies a 
corresponding portion of Sir T. 
Raffles’ work. Java, we find, is a 
corn exporting country, a term 
nearly equivalent to being a rich 
one. The Dutch were in the Imbit 
of transporting six or eight thou- 
sand tons of rice annually to their 
other settlements. Even at the 
low rate at which it sells, a re- 
venue of nearly half a million 
sterling has been estimated as the 
government portion of its annual 
produce. 

The reapers are uniformly p id by re- 
ceiving a portion of the ciup which they 
have leaped ; this varies in different parts 
of the island, tiom the sixth to the eighth 
part, depending on the abundance, or 
scarcity of It ttnls ; When the harvest is 
general thtmigli a district, one-fifth, or 
onc-fouith is demanded by the reaper. 
In opposition to so exorbitant a chum, 
the influence of the great is sometimes 
exerted, and the labourer is obliged to be 
content with a tenth or twelfth. P. 121. 

This, at.,. its lowest estimate, 
seems an extremely high payment 
for merely reaping ; but perhaps 
reaping may imply other parts of 
the process of harvesting. Making, 
however, every allowance, even 
for the tedious operation of cutting 

Asiatic Joum. - No. 23. 
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off every ear of grain separately ; 
an operation incredible, except on 
such authority ; it is a payment 
exceeding fourfold that of an 
English reaper. This too, where 
labour is vastly cheaper, and 
‘where, as we have above shewn, 
the reaping is done by women, 
where a Very uncommon propor- 
tion of the population is employed 
in agriculture, and where but a 
small part only of the land is un- 
der tillage. There must, we 
think, be some error, or miscon- 
ception on this point. 

The agricultural policy, such a 4 
the tenure of landed property; th& 
rights of the proprietor and te- 
nant ; the proportion of produce 
paid as rent ; the size, distribu- 
tion, &c. of farms ; the causes that 
have obstructed agricultural de- 
mand ; important elements in the 
prosperity, or reverse of the 
people every where ; demand, and 
have received, due attention from 
the historian — vol. i. ch; 3— but are 
beyond the reach of the reviewer; 

The immediate head of a vil- 
lage collects the government share 
of the produce of lands, reserving 
one-fifth for his trouble, merely 
as the emolument of office. P. 145. 
This seems an enormous per cent- 
age. The lands thus superintend- 
ed by the heads of villages, as the 
agents of government, “ range in 
extent equal to from forty or fifty, 
or a hundred acres. These are 
divided among the inhabitants of 
his village, generally varying from 
about two acres to half an acre 
each.” — lb. No agricultural im- 
provements can be expected ; no 
capital can be accumulated, or 
employed, under such a system. 

The land allotted to each separate cuk- 
tit atm i*? managed by himself exclusheh ; 
and the practice of labouring in common, 
which is U'-nal among the inhabitant* of 
the same village on continental India, 
here unknown. Every one, p nera.!!'- 
speaking, has his own htld, Ids owu 
p’ough, hi* own »*xe» ; pi spares h>sian>t 
w*th Ids own hand, or the assistance < - 
his family at seed lira*, and i :■"* t \\ 
the same me ms at h t rv» i, 

Vol. IV 1 i“ 
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on Java are so minutely divided among 
tiie inhabitants of the villages, that each 
receives just as much as rati maintain his 
family and employ his individual industry. 
Pp. 146-7. 

In this place Sir T. Raffles’ 
quotes a well known passage from 
one of our growling, metropolitan 
poets. With what view our author 
gives it, is not clear, further than 
not being a bad one. Others have 
quoted it for bad purposes. We 
have no objection to the passage, 
but the contrary, on the score of 
its poetical merit ; and will give it 
here, requesting our readers to 
note its deficiency in historic 
truth, in every principle of sound 
political economy, and in every 
thing commendable, except as 
above admitted. 

“ A time there was, ’ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life required, and gave no morej 
His best companions, innocence and health j 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth.” 

It was a remark of Dr. John- 
son, who, ever prone to lash poor 
Goldsmith in their social hours, 
would allow no one else to take 
a like liberty with his endless va- 
nity and folly ; that, “ with a pen 
in his hand, no man was more 
wise than Goldsmith ; without 
one, no man was less so.” Fully 
admitting the popular beauties of 
Goldsmith’s poetry, and the ge- 
neral agreeableness and utility of 
his writings and compilations, we 
could never accord with the learn- 
ed doctor’s dogma. 

We shall finish our notice of 
Javan agriculture with quoting the 
passage immediately following the 
poetry, and one remark thereon. 
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To this pleasing picture of man- 
ners and of men, is added a 
frightful catalogue of oppressions, 
and extortions, and vexations, 
heaped on the peasantry of Java, 
little in accordance with its po- 
etical hints ; but producing there, 
as elsewhere, their necessary, their 
invariable results ; viz. poverty and 
misery; and their concomitant 
vices and crimes. 

Chap. iv. of the first volume is 
on manufactures, handicrafts, &c. 

In an enumeration of handi- 
crafts, amounting to thirty in 
number, and displaying a greater 
division of labour than we should 
at once have expected, we find a 
bookbinder, musical instrument- 
maker, diamond cutter, drafts- 
man, painter, and tooth-filer. 

A kind of umbrella bat, worn by the 
common people, anil universal in the 
Sunda districts, is also manufactured (in 
this manner,) principally from bamboo, 
dyed of various colours, which being 
shaped in the form and of the size of a 
large wash-hand basin, worn reversed, is 
rendered impervious to the wet by one 01 - 
more coverings of varnish.*— P. 16:1-7, 

The sheep in India, as before 
observed, produce hair rather than 
wool, and it is rarely used for 
clothing. Java produces no silk ; 
the chief material of Javan cloth- 
ing is therefore cotton. The pro- 
cess of separating the seeds from 
the wool is performed by passing 
it between two wooden cylinders, 
rolling in different directions. 

“ This operation is very tedious, 
two days being necessary for one 
person to clean a kati, equivalent 
to a pound and a quarter English.” 


But situated as the Javan peasantry 
are, there is but little inducement to in- 
vest capital iu agriculture, and much la- 
bour must he unprofitabiy wasted ; as 
property is insecure, there can be no de- 
sire of accumulation ; as food is easily 
procured, there can be no necessity for 
vigorous labour. There exists, as a con- 
sequence of this state of nature and of 
the laws, few examples of great affluence 
or abject distress among the peasantry j 
no rich men, and no common beggars. 


* An excellent hat of this description is worn 
"J' the fishermen of Malabar, and others much 
exposed to rain, of the western shores of India. 

! 9 “ s « al,y composed of a palm leaf, perhaps 
that of the cocoa-nut tree, and is not varnished. 
It is m sue generally between an umbiella and 
a lady s parasol ; about the shape of the latter, 
but not so deep in the ronca’*vw > i„ t he centre 
»s a receptacle for the head, L*e the crown of a 
lut, or like that part of our university caps. 
I tie article is \er~ light, and very eff.cient in 
resisting rain as well as sun ; covering, indeed, 
with a little address in the position and move* 
ments of the head, nearly the whole person* 
Nor is it liable to fall, nor, unless in very high 
wind, to be blown off. Altogether it is, we 
think, the most sensible and useful protector of 
the head against weather that we have ever wen. 

T» 
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Considering the immense amount 
of English capital employed in the 
various processes connected with 
cotton, we are surprised that ear- 
lier and more successful attempts 
have not been made to fabricate 
machinery for separating seeds and 
dirt from the wool. The quota- 
tion just made will serve to shew 
the labour of this operation on 
Java. The process is almost as 
tedious in other cotton-growing 
countries ; and we cannot imagine 
a more promising application of 
mechanical ingenuity than in the 
line here indicated. 

Diamond-cutters, and persons skilled 
in the knowledge of cutting precious 
stones, are also to be found in the prin- 
cipal capitals. P. 174. 

We are not among those who 
have fancied that a great deal is to 
be learned from the Hindus, in 
the walks of theology, science, 
or useful arts in general ; but we 
do think that some things, im- 
portant to a certain degree, even 
in handicrafts, and many things 
highly interesting in useful and 
polite literature, are to be gather- 
ed from that very ancient and cu- 
rious race. Among the former, 
what more immediately occurs to 
us, is in the line of cutting gems 
and stones ; and in this we have 
no doubt but our lapidaries of the 
greatest skill in theory and prac- 
tice, are far behind the simple 
Hindu. In Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Luknow, Surat, Hy- 
drabad, and many other cities of 
India, you may send for a sang- 
tarash, (though the name is Ma- 
bomedan, the art is Hindujl, or 
stone-cutter, who comes with a 
little bag of tools and a wheel in 
his hand, and squats down in the 
corner of your room, where he 
will divide most skilfully and pro- 
fitably, and cut and polish rough 
diamonds, or any gems, carne- 
lian, opal, and all sorts of stones, 
with very much less loss and ex- 
pense, with equal, if not superior 
skill, and with more expedition 


than any European artist, with a'l 
his science and machinery. 1*4 
the other line, of literature, 
have considerable expectancies in 
the walks of logic, grammar, and 
— what some of our readers may 
not think of — the drama. In 
apologues and romance, their taste 
and invention are more known. 
In arithmetic, algebra, and perhaps 
in some higher branches of ma- 
thematics, we cannot teach them 
much. 

Of late years, the value of the manu- 
facturing industry of the country may bo 
in some degree appreciated, from the as- 
sistance it has afforded to the European 
government, when, in consequence of the 
war, the importation of European artidea 
had hecome insufficient for the public ser- 
vice. Broad cloth not being procurable 
for the army, a kind of coarse cotton 
cloth was manufactured by the Javans, 
with which the whole army was clothed. 
At Semarang were established five of 
these manufactories, having seventy or 
eighty looms each. One or two of them 
made cotton lace, and supplied the army 
agents with epaulettes, shoulder-knots, 
tassels, &c. There were likewise manu- 
facturers of cotton stockings, tape, fringes, 
cartridge-boxes, sword-belts, saddles, bri- 
dles, &r. and, in short, every thing that 
could be required for the dress and ac- 
coutrements of both cavali y and infantry. 

Under European superintendants, were 
established saltpetre works, powder-mills, 
foundet ies for shells, shot, anvils, &c., 
and manufactories of swords and small 
arms ; and, when it is added, that the 
French government found means, within 
the resources of Java alone, to equip an 
army of not less than fifteen thousand 
effective men, besides a numerous militia 
in every district, and that, with the ex- 
ception of a few European superintendants 
in the more scientific works, all the ar- 
ticles were manufactuied and supplied by 
the natives, it is not necessary to adduce 
any farther proof of the manufactunng 
ability of thecouutiy. P. 1B0. 

A large proportion of the po- 
pulation of the maritime districts 
on the north-east side of the island, 
is employed in fishing ; and so 
moderate are the seasons, that 
except perhaps for a few days at 
the change of the monsoon, they 
are seldom interrupted by the 
weather. The modes of taking 
fish are more various than we re- 
3 P 2 
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collect in usage elsewhere ; and 
are well and amusingly described. 
Pearls are fished, but they are ge- 
nerally seed pearl, and of little 
value. The privilege of fishing 
for them is farmed out by the go- 
vernment. 

Chapter vii. of the first volume 
is occupied chiefly with the cere- 
monies, amusements, and divers 
customs and usages of the Javans. 
In some of these we remark a con- 
formity w r ith the manners of China 
and continental India ; and, in 
others, as may be expected, a 
considerable variance from both, 
marking a local and national cha- 
racteristic. 

The respect shewn to superior rank on 
Java is such, that no indiiiilual, whatever 
his condition, cau stand in the presence 
of a superior ; neither can he address 
him in the same language in which lie 
is spoken to. Not even the heiv appaicut, 
or the members of the royal family, ran 
stand in the presence of the sovereign ; 
and the same restriction applies to the 
familyof each subordinate chief. Were 
this mark of respect confined to tne loyal 
family alone, it might pet haps find a 
parallel in other eastern coimtiies, where 
It is usual for the subject to pi opiate 
himself before the sovereign ; but, in Java, 
the nature of the government is such, 
that each delegated authority exacts the 
same mark of obedience ; so that fioni 
the common labourer upwards, no one 
dares to stand in the presence of a supe- 
rior. Thus, when a native chief moves 
abroad, it is usual for all the people of 
inferior rank among whom he passes, to 
lower their bodies to the ground till they 
actually sit on their heels, and to remain 
in this posture until he is gone by. The 
same rule is observed within doors ; and 
instead of an assembly rising on the en- 
trance of a great man, as in Europe, it 
sinks to the ground, and remains so 
during his presence. 

This humiliating posture is called dodok, 
juid may be rendered into English by the 
term squatting . The practice is sub- 
mitted to with the utmost cheerfulness 
by the people ; it is coisidered an an- 
cient custom, and respected accordingly. 
It was, howevei, in a great measure dis- 
continued in the European provinces du- 
ring the administration of the British go- 
vernment, who endeavoured to raise the 
lower orders, as much as was prudent, 
from the state of degradation to which 
fheir chiefs, aided by the Dutch authority, 
had subjected them. 
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In travel line myself through some of 
the native piovince>, and paiticuhuly in 
Madura, wlieie the foims of the native 
government arc paiticulnly observed, I 
have often seen Mime hundreds drop on 
my approach, the cultivator quitting his 
plough, and the porter his load, on the 
sight of the Tuan batat's carriage. At 
the court of Sura-kcrta, 1 iccollcct that 
once, when holding a private conference 
with the Sum nan, it became necessary 
for the linden . Idipati to be dispatched 
for the royal seal : the pool oM man was, 
as usual, squatting, and a-* the Snsumui 
happened to be seated with his taee to- 
ward the door, it was full ten minutes 
before bis minister, after repeated inef- 
fectual attempts, could obtain an oppor- 
tunity of lisiug sufficiently to reach the 
latch without being seen by bis loyal 
master. The mission on which be was 
dispatched was urgent, and the Snsunan 
himself inconvenienced bv the delay ; but 
these inconveniences were insignificant 
compared with the indecorum of being 
seen out of the dodok jxisture. When it 
is necessai y for an mfeiior to move, lie 
must still retain that position, and walk 
with his bands upon hi* heels until be is 
out of his superior's sight. 

It may be observed that few people are 
more attached to state and Mmw than the 
Javans; that, in general, the decorations 
employed and the loim obseived aie 
chaste, and at the Mime time imposing, 
calculated to inipie** a vtiangci with a 
hiuh idea of thcii taste, thur toiicctness 
and yet love of >ph ndour. The orna- 
ments of state, or icgaha, are well wrought 
in gold; the royal shield is tidily inlaid 
with precious stones, amt the toy a! bis 
is slung in a belt, which, with its sheath 
is one blaze ot diamonds. Ln processions, 
when the European authority i * tube re- 
ceived, each side of the load, for miles, 
is lined with spearmen in ditfeient dresses, 
and standing in rations warlike attitudes; 
streamers Hying, and the mude of the 
jwne/tf/j-stiikiug upon every tide. Pa- 
yungs, or umbiellas of three tieisof silk 
richly fringed and ornamented with gold, 
are placed at intervals, and nothing is 
omitted which can add to the appearance 
of state and pomp. Among the ensigns 
displayed on these occasions are the mon- 
key flag of strjuna* and a vanety of 
other devices taken from the poems of an- 
tiquity, as well as the double-bladed 
sword, and a variety of inscriptions from 
the Arabs. 

Gradations of rank among the 
Javans are marked by the dress, by 
the manner of wearing the kris, 
and, more definedly, by the pa-. 


* Query— of Hanuman ? or Rama 3 iZer. 
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yung, or umbrella. The latter dis- 
tinction is minutely regulated in 
observance of immemorial custom. 
On the establishment of the Maho- 
medan religion in the Javan year 
1400 — (1474'. A. D.) a new grada- 
tion of rank, and order of titles 
was introduced. The sovereign, 
instead of being called Ratu, took 
the title of Susuhunan or Sultan ■ 
The title of Panatnbahan is the 
highest in rank next to the sove- 
reign, and above the princes of the 
blood, who are now termed Pang'- 
eran. In their titles, with the 
exception of Sultan, we do not 
perceive, as we should have ex- 
pected, so much of innovation as 
of adherence, in regard to local 
language. It is somewhat curious 
to remark the jumble of languages 
in the titles at present assumed or 
borne by the sovereign — Susuhu- 
nan Paku Buana Sena-pati heng 
Alaga Abdul Rahmen Sayedin Pa- 
natagama. 

The ceremonies incident to 
courtship, wedding, birth, death, 
&c. are agreeably described. They 
do not materially differ from those 
of other eastern people ; combin- 
ing indeed Mahomedan and Hin- 
du usages A very finely shaped 
modest looking girl is represented 
as a bride, in a plate, at p. 318, 
combining also a beautiful land- 
scape and local scenery and vege- 
tation. The bride is attractive, but 
exhibits that tintless, saffron hue 
which Europeans are at first so 
seldom charmed with ; though 
after some familiarity of observ- 
ance it is impossible to deny but 
the face and form of the youthful 
Javanis, Malayus, and other 
golden - coloured, flatfish - nosed, 
thickish-lipped, high-cheek-boned, 
people of the east, combine attrac- 
tively and pleasingly in the eye of 
a fastidious European. We can- 
not say so much for the men : — 
though our author says they are 
the better looking.— Individuals 
no doubt, even at first sight, may 
appear under a pleasing aspect; 
but generally their yellow, opaque 
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skins and expression of counte- 
nance, are so repulsive, as not to 
lose their effect until the discovery 
of some moral or social worth have 
aided a benevolent mind in its 
wishes to think well of them. Our 
author’s bridegroom, p. 320, tends 
to confirm, though he did not ori- 
ginate our feelings or remarks. As 
Lavaterians we, rather uncharita- 
bly, grudge such a man the habi- 
tancy of so fine a country as the 
beautiful landscapes indicate, and 
the possession of even such a girl 
for his bride. 

It is evident that the Javans are 
still attached to their ancient cus- 
toms, having sacrificed but few of 
them, as we are expressly told by 
their historian, to their new faith. 
As Mahomedans, they are, of 
course, averse to an avowal of pa- 
gan practices, but they still ob- 
serve them more or less, as the 
party happen to be more or 
less under the influence of Arab 
priests. 

Many ceremonies are observed 
during the pregnancy of the fe- 
male, especially when with her first 
child. At four months a feast is 
given, at seven a much greater. 
Cloth, gold, silver, and steel are 
on this occasion presented to the 
guests ; the latter metal, though 
in an artiple not exceeding the 
size of a needle, being essential. 
Many of the ceremonies at the 
birth are Hindi, blended with some 
Mahomedan, derived from the 
early Jews. The same may be 
said of those preceding marriage, 
and succeeding delivery. If view- 
ed literally, or in their more ob- 
vious bearings, some of them may, 
no doubt, have an appearance very 
unimportant, not to say ridiculous. 
But we may reasonably conclude 
that, as in their origin they had 
meaning, so in their continuance 
they have some utility. Feasts and 
presents to priests are so universal 
in all countries where priests pre- 
vail, that we of course find those 
items accompanying every predi- 
cament, physical or social, imposed 
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on man. Birth, naming, marriage, 
death, remembrance, &c. &c. On 
Java, as elsewhere, a man does not 
escape by death. A feast is given 
on his dying day, another on the 
third day after, others on the 
seventh, fortieth, hundredth, thou- 
sandth, and so on ; after which an 
annual feast is observed, with more 
or less pomp, according to the 
means of the friends, or their re- 
spect for the deceased. 

It is not usual to bury Javans, 
conformably with the Mahomedan 
usage. But in some of the inte- 
rior districts the Faith has made 
but little progress, and its hold on 
the minds of the Javans seems very 
slight. While thus wavering be- 
tween the fooleries of one religion, 
and the impositions of another, 
these people surely offer, beyond 
the settled parts of India, an in- 
viting field for the labour of the 
Christian Missionary. 

Sir Thomas Raffles gives an en- 
tertaining and instructive insight 
into the amusements of his late 
subjects. Among these may chiefly 
be reckoned music, poetry, the 
drama, dancing, tournaments, com- 
bats, the chase, mimickry, buffoo- 
nery, narration. 

The dramatic entertainments are of 
two kinds ; the topeng, wherein the cha- 
racters are represented by men, who ex- 
cept when performing before the sovereign 
wear masks ; and the tcayang, in which 
they are represented by shadows. 

The subject of the topeng is invariably 
taken from the adventures of Pangi, the 
favourite hero of Javan story. In the en- 
tertainments before the sovereign, where 
masks are not used, the several charac- 
ters themselves rehearse their parts ; but 
in general the Dalang , or manager of the 
entertainment, recites the speeches, while 
the pel formers have only to “suit the 
action to the word.” The music of the 
gamelan, (band or orchestra) accompa- 
nies the piece, and varies in expres- 
sion, according to the nature of the ac- 
tion or the kind of emotion to be excited. 
The actors are splendidly dressed after 
the ancient costume, and perform their 
parts with grace, elegance, and precision; 
but the whole performance has more the 
character of a ballet than that of a regu- 
lar dramatic exhibition, either of the 
tragic or comic kind, in which human 
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passions, human follies or sufferings, are 
represented in such appropriate language 
and just action as to seem only a reflec- 
tion of nature. Love and war are the 
constant themes, and the combats of con- 
tending chiefs generally close the scene. 
Those who perform before the sovereigu 
and repeat their parts, previously study 
their characters from written composi- 
tions expressly prepared for that purpose ; 
but inother cases, the Dalang, well versed 
in the principal incidents, descriptions and 
speeches of the history, furnishes the dia- 
logue between the actors extempore. A 
party of topeng generally consists of ten 
persons, besides the Dalang, of whom 
four play the gamelan, and six perform the 
characters. They are engaged to play by 
the night, for about ten rupees (twenty-five 
shillings) and a supper. 

Buffoonery is sometimes introduced, to 
increase the gest of these entertainments 
with the multitude, but it does uot inter- 
fere with the regular course of the per- 
formance, the actors being only disturbed 
occasionally by the action of an extra- 
neous character, who whether represent - 
ing a dog, a monkey, or an idiot, seldom 
fails to excite considerable mirth, and not 
unfrequently in the most interesting part 
of flie performance. 

In the i cayang, or scenic shallows, the 
subject of the performances is takeu from 
the earliest period of history and fable, 
down to the destruction ot the Hindu em- 
pire of Majapahit. The different charac- 
ters in the history are in these wnyungs 
represented by figures, about eighteen 
inches high, stamped or cut out of pieces 
of thick leather, generally of buffalo's 
hide, which are paiuted and gilt with 
great care and at considerable expense, so 
as to form some supposed resemblance of 
the character to the individual intended to 
be personified. The whole figure is, 
however, strangely distorted and gro- 
tesque, the nose in particular being unna- 
turally prominent. P. 3155. 

- The description of the Javan 
comedia, which is lengthened to 
some extent, reminds us occasion- 
ally of the chorus and masks of 
the ancient pagan dramatists of 
the west. In the liberality of 
graphic embellishment to these 
handsome volumes, we are pre- 
sented with a plate of masks and 
shades, appropriate, as we suppose 
by the names assigned to each, to 
particular characters. The names 
are less distorted than the features ; 
and with the exception of one 
shade, which has some of the at- 
tributes of a Hindu mythological 
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■personage, we do not see why all 
may not equally well suit any cha- 
racter, human or divine, or nei- 
ther, of the whole Hinduhistory or 
pantheon. 

A minute account is given of 
the mechanical management of 
these matters ; and as we have of 
late condescended to be pleased by 
exhibitions derived directly or cir- 
cuitously from the remote east, 
in the forms of pantomimes, jug- 
glers, puzzlers and so forth, we are 
of opinion that the growing na- 
tional taste may be gratified — we 
■do not say improved — in similar 
articles derived from the like inex- 
haustible source. Novelty being, 
as we imagine, the grand object 
of desire with our caterers for the 
public palate, we are disposed to 
oint to India, as a promising mar- 
et for no inconsiderable returns 
in this line of speculation. 

As the several characters present 

themselves, extracts of the history are re- 
peated, and the dialogue is carried on ge- 
nerally at the discretion and by the inven- 
tion of the Dalang. Without this per- 
sonage nothing can be done ; for he not 
only puts the puppets in motion, but re- 
peats their parts, interspersing them with 
detached verses from the romance, illustra- 
tive of the story, and descriptive of the 
qualities of the different heroes. He is 
the soul which directs and animates the 
whole order and machinery of the piece, 
regulating the time of the music with a 
small hammer, while he recites the 
speeches suited to the occasion.- • lu 
the course of the entertainment ail the 
varieties of ancient weapons named in 
these poems are represented behind the 
transparent curtain, 'file interest excit- 
ed by such spectacles, connected with na- 
tional recollections, is almost inconceiv- 
able. The eager multitude will sit listen- 
ing with rapturous delight and profound 
attention for whole nights to these rude 
dramas. By means of these the lower 
class have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the ancient legends of 
the country. P. 338. 

As in other parts of India, so 
in Java, the Ramayana seems to 
be the gTand magazine of drama- 
tic, heroic, and amatory story and 
incident. Out of the immediate 
pale or path of their existing faith, 
every thing connected with the 
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Javans, their amusements and pe- 
culiarities, as well as their antiqui- 
ties and literature— mark them 
Hindus. 

The compositions which thus serve as 
the basis of these popular and interesting 
entertainments, comprize the legeuds 
form which the account of the earlier pe- 
riods of Javan story, detailed in another 
part of this work, is principally derived. 
The most popular and interesting events 
and adventures are preserved and related in 
various compositions, whilst more recent 
actions and events, which possessed less 
interest, have fallen into oblivion. The 
constant exhibition of these plays in every 
part of the country, but more particularly 
in the eastern districts, has served to keep 
alive the recollections of “ days long since 
gone by,” and to disseminate a general 
knowledge of native legendary history, 
among many, with whom, from the ig- 
norance of letters, the stories might other- 
wise have been irretrievably lost or more 
grossly distorted. 

Tlie dance, with the Javans, as with 
Asiatics ill general, consists in graceful 
attitudes of the body, and in the slow 
movement of the arms and legs, particu- 
larly of the former, even to the distinct 
motion of the hand and fingers. 

Of the dancing girlk who exhibit at 
public entertainments, the first in rank 
and the most skilful in their profession 
are the concubines of the sovereign and of 
the hereditary prince. They alone are 
allowed to perform the S'rimpi, or 
figure dance by four persons, distinguished 
by an unusual degree of grace and de- 
corum. 

A minute and entertaining ac- 
count of this dance, so strangely 
“ got up,” is given. The dancers 
are decorated according to the an- 
cient costume, and nearly in the 
same manner as a bride. The 
dress is minutely described. The 
body is enclosed in a kind of cor- 
set, passing above the bosom and 
under the arms, leaving the latter 
wholly free, and confining the 
waist in the narrowest possible li- 
mits, &c. &c. 

On occasions when the S’rimpi are ex- 
hibited before Europeans at the Residency 
house, they are brought with great care 
from the palace, and under a guard, in a 
large enclosed palanquin, or rather box, 
borne on men’s shoulders. When they 
reach the door of the residency, they 
glide behind the prince into the chamber 
appropriated for his accommodation, and 
when they come forth for the dance, scat 
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themselves on the ground in front of him. 
On his intimating that they should com- 
mence, they slowly, and to the sound of 
music, close their hands, and raising 
them to the forehead, bend in reverential 
awe, ami giadually extending their arms 
and swaying in uufcou with each other 
from side to side, assume an erect pos- 
ture. The dancers seldom exceed the 
age of fourteen or fifteen. The birth of 
a child generally puts an end to their per- 
formances, and removes them from the 
profession. They are the choicest beau- 
ties of the country, selected for the royal 
bed. Throughout the whole performance 
their eyes are diiected modestly to the 
ground, aud their body aud limbs are by 
slow movement' fhtowii into every grace- 
ful attitude that the most flexible form is 
capable ot exhibiting. In the figure of 
the dance they occasionally approach aud 
recede fiom each other, and sometimes 
cross to the opposite side. It frequently 
happen^ that the delicate corset by falling 
too low, exposes more of the body than 
is considered correct. On such occa- 
sions, one of the trusty matrons always 
raises it again, without interrupting the 
dance or embarrassing the movements of 
the dinar. At the conclusion of the 
dance, they generally place themselves on 
the ground, in the same manner as be- 
fore its commencement, and after closing 
their hand'!, and raising them to the fore- 
head in token of lespect, remain seated 
with a downcast look and captivating mo- 
desty, until the signal is given to the ma- 
trons to relieve them by ochets, when 
they again glide into the same apart inenr. 

But the common dancing girls of the 
country, who appear to approach more 
nearly to the usual dancing gills of India, 
are called rony’qmg, and are u< uerally of 
easy virtue. They make a profession of 
their ait, and hire themselves to perfoim 
on paiticular occasions, for the amuse- 
ment ot the chiefs and of the public. 
Though to he found in eveiy piincipal 
town, their petfotmanee is mo«t highly 
esteemed in the western, aud particularly 
among the rude mountaineers of the Sun- 
da district, where the superior graces of 
the bedijya are unknown. Here they are 
constantly engaged on every occasion of 
festivity, and the regents frequently keep 
the most accomplished in their service for 
year*. Their conduct is generally so in- 
correct, a- to nnder the title of rong 
geng aud prostitute synonymous. They 
perform at any time ot the day, but chief- 
ly in the evening, and endeavour to ex- 
hibit then bc*t attitudes rouud a lamp 
which bangs suspended. Generally speak- 
ing, both their action and their songs are 
rude and awkward, and on that account 
often di"gti"tiug to Euiopcans, although 
there are some among them whose per- 
formance docs not deserve to be so con- 


sidered. Their action is usually distort- 
ed, their greatest excellence seeming to 
consist in bending the aims and hands 
back in an unnatural matinei, and giving 
one or two of the fingers a tremulous mo- 
tion. The voice, though sometimes har- 
monious, is often loud, dissonant, and 
harsh to an European ear. They gene- 
rally have a handkerchief thrown over the 
shoulder, and usually a fan in their hand, 
which occasionally serves to conceal one 
half of the face, not so much out of any 
affectation of bashfulnes*, as, in the 
manner of a huntsman, to assist the low- 
er touts of the voice. At other times it 
is employed to strike against the back 
of the arm, so as to give a greater ef- 
fect to different parts of the action and 
music. Generally speaking, the rang’- 
gengs do not descend to the performance 
of those disgusting and disgraceful pos- 
tures and motions, which are stated to 
be* frequent on the continent of India, 
but they are not free from the chatge of 
impropriety in this respect. Their sontr, 
though little esteemed and less understood 
by Europeans, sometimes possesses much 
humour and drollery ; and iu adapting 
their motions to the language, they fie- 
quently excite loud biusts of laughter, 
and obtain great applause from the native 
audieuce. — P. 343 . 

All this is in tolerable accord- 
ance with the usages of western In- 
dia, but in the following passage wc 
discern a Javan feature so utterly 
at variance with the sense of gra- 
vity and decorum, almost univer- 
sally, we had thought, impressed 
on the mind and feelings of both 
Mahomedans and Hindus in this 
particular, that we deem it the 
most peculiar item in the Hindi- 
Mahomedan composition of the 
Javan character. 

The nobles of the highest rank are ac- 
customed, on particular occasions of fes- 
tivity, to join in the dance with the rong’- 
geng. To dance gracefully, is an acconi-, 
plishment expected in every Javan of 
rank ; and in the western districts parti- 
cularly, all the chiefs are, on days of fes- 
tivity, accustomed to join in the exer- 
cise, one after the other, commencing 
with the youngest. On these occasions, 
the nobles of the highest class vie with 
each other in pointing the toe with grace, 
in exhibiting eleganre of movement, in 
displaying adroitness by intricate evolu- 
tions, or beauty of persou by an ingenious 


* Not, we think, bo frequent, or so gross, as 
is sometimes supposed by writers, and generally 
believed by readers, having little or no local knew- 
ledge.-^Jto, 
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management of attitude. So devoted are 
they to this exercise, that although their 
wives and daughters never dance, the 
happiness of a festive occasion is consi- 
dered incomplete, vvheie an opportunity 
is not afforded to the chiefs themselves, 
of introducing their fa\orite amusement. 
— P. 343. 

We do not recollect an instance 
of seeing a native gentleman of 
India attempting to dance ; or of 
knowing one who would not have 
felt a sense of debasement at being 
supposed in possession of this ac- 
complishment, so desirable in other 
quarters. We have a recollection 
of certain feelings connected with 
this subject that we are now dis- 
posed to smile at. They were ex- 
cited at a grand ball at one of our 
principal cities of India, whither, 
after a long residence in the inte- 
rior, where a gentleman or a re- 
spectable woman dancing was ne- 
ver heard of — we attended some 
native gentlemen of rank, then for 
the first time visiting our settle- 
ments, and total strangers to our 
customs. We could judge of their 
amazement, though they were too 
well bred to express much, on see- 
ing English gentlemen and ladies 
of the first rank, to whom they had 
been presented, joining in a brisk 
dance ; nor w ould their acuteness 
allow it to be hidden from them, 
that we did not consider our coun- 
trymen and women, at that mo- 
ment, in any- advantageous light : 
and we confess a gratification at 
knowing we had no jigging sister, 
or wife, or daughter there. Per- 
formance on a musical instrument, 
or singing, is very uncommon witli 
native gentlemen. 

It is not unusii.tl ibr the pcil.niiiniiiv' 
of the rong’gengs to be varied liy the ac- 
tion of a fool or buffoon. Mimicry is a 
favorite anni-ement, and besides imitat- 
ing, in a ludicrous manner, the action of 
the rung’ genes, there are not « anting 
performers ot this description, who occa- 
sionally diiect their wit against ail classes 
of society, and evince a considerable de- 
gree of low humour. — S’. 1V44. 

This too is in accordance with 
talents and usages widely spread 
over western India. We do not 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 23. 
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recollect seeing or hearing the re- 
ligious or political establishments 
ot the country publicly made the 
object of ridicule by mimieks. But 
m private parties nothing is safe. 
The Koran itself, even among Ma- 
homedans, is sometimes not spared. 
We have a lively recollection of a 
dialogue between a Kazi on the 
bench, and a culprit under exami- 
nation and sentence, so exquisitely 
travestied, as to “ exceed all 
power of face,” even with the 
gravest characters. The painful 
efforts of some, ashamed to laugh 
at the ridicule of things so serious, 
to repress risibility, made things 
worse ; till at length the whole 
party, Mahomedan, Hindu, and 
Christian, of whatever rank or sta- 
tion, have been in almost an agony 
of convulsion, at the irresistible 
comicality of the inimitable inter- 
locutors. 

In the pantomimic representa- 
tions of different national charac- 
ters, the Englishman does not al- 
ways appear to advantage. As on 
the French stage, our supposed 
aptitude to swear and drink ap- 
pear to be the most prominent fea- 
tures (and we hope the most dis- 
graceful, for they are sufficiently 
so among the lower classes) of our 
nationality in India. Those who 
have attended to what are called 
plays in China, will have seen that 
our supposed foibles, if we may 
call them by so tender a term, arc 
there viewed in a similar light. 

In addition to a minute and ani- 
mated description of the person, 
dress, movements, &c. of these 
srimpi, rtniggeng, &e. sufficiently 
particular and amusing, the author 
has favored us with one of the lat- 
ter, a dancing girl, in a plate, very 
beautiful in all points; bating — and 
this is to he sure a very important 
one — the face of the lady. We 
cannot, following our inclination, 
find any farther room for a descrip- 
tion of these damsels, the source 
of so much amusement, expense, 
and sometimes of ruin, to Indians 
in general. 

Von. IV. 3 Q 
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A favorite and national spectacle is the 
combat between the buffalo and tiger. It 
seldom fails that the buffalo is trium- 
phant, and one buffalo has been known 
to destroy several full giown tigers in 
succession. The buffalo is often dread- 
fully torn, and seldom survives the combat 
many days. In these entertainments the 
Javans are accustomed to compare the 
buffalo to the Javan, and the tiger to the 
European, and it may be readily imagined 
with what eagerness they look to the suc- 
cess of the former. The combat generally 
lasts from twenty minutes to half au hour. 
— P. 347. 

Other species of sport with ti- 
gers are enumerated and describ- 
ed, as well as combats of crimi- 
nals with tigers, bull-fighting, ram 
and hog fighting, cock-fighting, 
quail-fighting, and cricket-fight- 
ing — all tending to complete the 
national portrait of the Javans. 
The latter combat being new to us, 
we must extract a line or two re- 
specting it, without, however, de- 
siring to afford any hints toward 
introducing any novel species of 
fighting into this quarter of the 
world; already sufficiently bellige- 
rent in disposition. 

The common people still amu'-e them- 
selves with betting upon the i— ue of a 
tight between two crickets, which .ue 
daily exposed in the markets foi that pur- 
pose. The little animals being confined 
iu small Iambus partially opened, are said 
to afford au amusement ot considerable 
interest. — P. 349. 

To quail-fighting, many millions 
of our fellow men in Asia are ad- 
dicted. All the inhabitants of the 
eastern isles, of the great empires 
between India and China, of India 
partially, of China generally, par- 
take of this amusement. The 
quails fight bitterly, as we have 
often witnessed. It is not unusual 
for a Chinese gentleman to carry a 
quail in the loose sleeve of his tu- 
nic, and visiting another, or meet- 
ing one in a walk, to find his friend 
similarly prepared for a match. 

We learn that the diminutive 
breed of poultry known in Eng- 
land by the name of Bantams, is 
not found on Java, except as a cu- 
riosity : it comes from Japan. The 
eastern breed of common fowl is 
very large and fine ; and the Ma- 
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lay cock is well known in western 
India as high game, being a des- 
perate fighter. 

Several games of skill, such as 
chess, drafts, and minor games, 
played with pieces, or balls, or 
boards, are described. The mode 
of playing chess differs from those 
of Europe, and of the Brahmans, 
but not very materially. Games 
with cards, dice, and others depend- 
ing on chance, are also described. 

In our selection of subjects show- 
ing the character, manners, &c. of 
the Javans, we have not, much 
more than their historian, observ- 
ed any strictness of arrangement. 
We purpose next, without consi- 
dering whether or not it be par- 
ticularly in place, to offer some 
remarks and extracts on the lan- 
guage, literature, and other parts 
connected with the intellectual 
culture of the Javans. 

It is evident that this island must 
formerly have been the seat of a 
great, independent, magnificent 
government ; and of a dense and 
wealthy population, professing the 
Brahman religion in forms very si- 
milar to those existing in western 
India, including the grand schism 
of Buddha. We shall, hereafter, 
have to notice with as much parti- 
cularity as our space will allow, 
the architectural and mythological 
antiquities of this interesting island : 
and shall therefore in this place, 
observe only, that they seem all to 
be the relics of Brahmanism or of 
Bauddhism. 

As well as the religion, the lan- 
guage of the Brahmans was once 
prevalent in Java, and its neigh- 
bouring islands. As in western 
India, different dialects have is- 
sued out of that great lingual 
source, the Sanskrit, and have 
flowed far beyond the visible spread 
of the Hindu superstitions. Not 
having been aware of the early 
prevalence and universal extension 
of the religion and language of the 
Brahmans throughout Java, we, 
on commencing the perusal of the 
volumes before us, marked certain 
words as they occurred, in confir- 
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mation of a fact that we deemed 
somewhat curious. But such con ■ 
firmation is altogether superfluous. 
Sanskrit words and terms occur in 
every page and place that admit 
of their introduction. Our ex- 
tracts may, perhaps, sufficiently 
evince this. Persons, places, dei- 
ties, demigods, books, epochs, 
and indeed every thing traceable 
back to the known era of Javan 
Hinduism, bear the stamp of their 
common origin. In the set phra- 
seology of marriage, and other ce- 
remonies, Sanskrit texts, very little 
corrupted, are still in use ; and it 
is curious to find in so remote an 
island, so much similarity remain • 
ing at this time in the tradition, 
mythology, <Src. furnishing the 
common study and amusement of 
people so distant, and apparently 
knowing so little of each other. 

As well as able discussions on 
local language, the author has giv- 
en (vol. ii. App. E.) very copious 
comparative vocabularies, that 
must be acceptable and valua- 
ble to the investigators of orien- 
tal philology f<='a class of readers 
that has, of late years, greatly in- 
creased, and which is, we trust, 
increasing. Many plates of al- 
phabets, ancient and modern, and 
of inscriptions, are also given. The 
vocabularies occupy more than a 
hundred pages of close printing. 
With a little of the artifice of book- 
making, they might easily have 
been distended to a volume equal 
in bulk to either of those before 
us, and of no ordinary value. We 
shall merely note respecting them, 
that from our inspection hitherto, 
(foreseeing that we cannot now 
avail ourselves of them) we admit 
to have been but very cursory, 
we find the bases of all the lan- 
guages included in these copi- 
ous vocabularies, in the Sanskrit. 
That of Bali seems to abound most 
in vocables springing from that 
lingual omni-parent. 

The Javans usually wiite with Indian* 

* At we call the usttul, admirable, and hither- 
to inimitable, carbonaceous oleeagenous suu- 
stance, so well known in England } but it is neither 
made nor used m India.— Rev. 
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ink upon paper manufactured by them- 
selves, and sometimes on European or 
Chinese paper But in Bali the natives 
use an iron stile, and cut the letters on 
prepared palm leaf, in the same manner 
as in western India.* The practice is 
still partially continued in some of the 
more eastern parts of Java, and was no 
doubt, at a former part of their history, 
general throughout the island. The leaves 
or manuscripts are strung together, to 
form books, in the same manner as on 
continental India. Of these 1 have seve- 
ral specimens, containing nearly all the 
interesting compositions of the country. 
— P. 363. 

The Javan language has never been re- 
duced withiu the grammatical rules adopt- 
ed by Europeans, nor have the Javans 

themselves any notion of grammar 

P. 364. 

We are a little surprised at being 
told that a people who had hereto- 
fore evidently attained to a consi- 
derable pitch of refinement, have 
“ no notion of grammar.” The as- 
sertion may, perhaps, be meant, in 
a qualified sense, that they are not 
now expert grammarians : for sure- 
ly a people whose literature and 
language are derived from the 
Sanskrit, a tongue possessing the 
best grammars that are known to 
exist, cannot be wholly ignorant 
on so important a point. It is evi- 
dent that the expression is too un- 
qualified. 

It does not appear that the vo- 
cables of the Javan language have 
been collected into an alphabetic 
series, like our dictionaries. To 
facilitate the acquirement of the 
language, they have collections of 
words in different dialects with 
their synonimes, connected by 
stringing them in classes following 
each other, according to the natu- 
ral chain of our ideas. 

Tint-, after coniineming with the word 
mini, and coving an explanation of every 
wold in the vernacular, polite, and kawi 
lammaees, applicable from his birth to 
Ins decea-e, as injtint. hoy . youth , and 
the like, it proceeds to woman, child ; 
fiom thence to the deities, afterwards to 
tile various avocations of mankind, See. 
This collection ot synonimes is called 
daia-numu, liteially the “ tell names,” 
a term probably given to it on account of 

* That is, as we apprehend, on ilicronsu only 
of the peninsula, and ihe southern island* o’i 
western India,— Rer. 

3 Q 2 
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few impoitant \wml> in the language hav- 
ing less than ten synnmmes. Children 
are 110 sooner taught to know the lettei- 
of the alphabet : which they first desetibe 
on the sand' ana to connect them in syl- 
lables and woids, than they are instruct- 
ed ill the ihisn-namit , without a pattial 
knowledge of vv hicli no youth is consider- 
ed competent to enter upon any public of- 
fice, or call advance to a know ledge of the 
written compositions of the countiy. 
These collections arc vnned in their con- 
tents and older ot arrangement, accord- 
ing to the acipnienietits and notions of 
the compiler. As books of refi ieuce they 
may be considered to supply the place of 
dictionaries, and if Ie-S convenient fin 
this pm pose than winks alpli iheticaliy 
arranged, they hare cettainly an advan- 
tage ovei them, in the compaiative tacility 
with wli.ch their contents aie nnptesscd 
on the in. mm y . — P. Jfih. 

A specimen of the (lasn-nunm is 
given in No. I. (not N’o. IV. as er- 
roneously printed in the reference) 
of Appendix E, and we think may 
afford a useful hint for the compi- 
lation of a series of cognate as- 
cending significations in our lan- 
guage. The leading words might 
be alphabetically arranged, for the 
sake of ready access ; and frequent 
reference front series to serits, 
something in tile manner of our 
road books, would render repeti- 
tion less necessary. It might fur- 
ther save as a sort of mcmoiut 
techniui, and prove a useful auxi- 
liary to our various existing aids 
to education. 

The huivi, or poetical or classi- 
cal language, as it may be termed, 
is nearly lost on Java. The Pa- 
nambahan of Sumenap is esteem- 
ed as almost the only' remaining 
kavci scholar, and his knowledge 
is ctyifessedly limited. 

The knowledge of the ancient character 
seems, on Java, to have been almost ex- 
clusively confined to the family of this 
duct ; and it is stated that they owe their 
kilim icdge of it, and of tlic kmci language 
it'dl, to the cimunstancc of one of them 
having tisitcd Kali, to which island it is 
that w e must hn,k lor the chief depositary 
ol what i cumins of the literature and 
science which mice existed on Java. 

Ihil ike the Malayan, the Javan lan- 
guage owes little or nothing to the Ara- 
bic, except a few teams connected with 
government, icfigioii, ami science, which 
have bpcii admitted with tiie religion and 
laws of Mahomet. 'I lie language, as well 
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as the ancient institutions of the country, 
hate been but little alfected by the cou- 
ver-ion. The Javan language was abun- 
dantly copious before tile inttodiietion of 
\rabic literatim*, and had few m no de- 
ficiencies to he supplied. 

Connected with the interesting 
subject of language, not only as 
to Java, but to Bali, Celebes, and 
other islands with cognate dialects, 
which is extended to a considerable 
length, several plates of inscrip- 
tions and alphabets tend greatly 
to its elucidation. 

A dissertation follows on the li- 
terature of Java ; precisely such 
a one as we should have thought 
applicable to a province of conti- 
nental India. It is throughout 
Brahmanical ; containing the same 
names of persons, and many of the 
same fabulous events. We do not 
mean to say unvaried and exactly 
similar, as are found in the esteem- 
ed mythological stories of Bengal, 
&c. grounded on Puranic and simi- 
lar legends. 

It hat alicady licen shewn, that not- 
w ith'lniiding tile iiitcrcmusc w hich li.i- • 
nmi 'idi.i'tcd bn upu.iidsnt Mur icuiu- 
ii ', and tlic lull c-i.t 1 li'linicut id the 
Malinin. :.m a- tin n.n n.ual iclium.i nl t lie 
''"■'i'll' "U iipivaid*. id thin* nut'.i.t', 
I'M* Ar.ibu l a. in. ul<* hut little m no in- 
vo.iil into iho language ; and it may le 
added, that (In Aialnc composition- innv 
among them, an* almo.t exclusively con- 
fined to niattci* "1 lchgion. Kooks in 
the Jaian language are occa-ioMalli mit- 
ten in the Arabic eharactet, and then 
turned /'«>«, but this piactire is by no 
mi am general. Tin Koiau was fii-t trans- 
lated, oi lattiei paraplu.i-cd, about aceti- 
t ui y ago, and nndered into Jaian terse. 
Aialnc hooks, however, aie daily increas- 
ing in number. Tlic number of Arabia 
tracts circulating on Java has been esti- 
mated at about two hundred. 

Several institutions have been establish- 
ed in different parts of the* bland fm the 
instruction of youth in the Arabic lan- 
guage and liteiature. At one of these, in 
the district of 1‘rauarazn, there was at 
one time (about seventy y cars ago) not 
less than fifteen hundred scholars. This 
institution has since fallen into decay, and 
the number at present does not exceed 
three or four hundred. Similar institu- 
tions are established at Melaugi, near 
Matarem, and at Sidimarmar, near Sura- 
baya ; and at Bantam, about eighty years 
ago, there existed an institution of nearly 
equal extent with that of Pramra^a . — 
P. 398. 
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This very interesting chapter 
(the eighth and final of Vol. I.) 
contains a long and instructive dis- 
sertation on Javan poetics, with 
numerous specimens and transla- 
tions. Their literary composi- 
tions are almost invariably written 
in verse. We can only assure our 
oriental readers that it highly de- 
serves their perusal and attention. 
Music follows, and we are pre- 
sented with three Javan airs, and 
a plate containing a good repre- 
sentation of a gamelnn, or set of 
instruments, seventeen in number, 
which compose a band or orches- 
tra. The leader plays with a bow 
on the rebab, a sort of two stringed 
viol, pitched by pegs ; having a 
long neck it is capable of perfect 
intonation by shortening the strings 
with the pressure of the finger. 
Seven or eight of the instruments 
are a sort of staccato, having 
wooden or metallic bars, skilfully 
arranged, and struck by plectra, 
in pairs or single, of ditt'erent 
shapes. Two drums struck on both 
ends with the hand. — diminutive 
cymbals of singular formation — 
three gongs suspended on frames — 
a fife, and a harp with ten or fifteen 
strings — compose this complete 
gamelan, which would cost in Java 
from two hundred and fifty to four 
hundred pounds sterling. 

Every native chief in authority' 
has one or more gamelans, and 
there are more or less perfect sets 
in all the populous towns of the 
eastern provinces. 

The gongs are described as very- 
noble instruments, and as furnish- 
ing a valuable article of export. 
Those represented in the plate 
have been brought to England, 
and are judged to be the noblest 
of the kind seen in this part of the 
world. 

Struck by a mallet covered with cloth or 
elastic gum, they sustain the harmonious 
triad in a very perfect manner, and are 
probably the most powerful and musical 
of all monotonous iuatininents. P. 470. 

The Javans do not note down or com- 
mit their music to writing : the national 
airs, of which I have myself counted above 
a hundred, are preserved by the ear alone. 
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Those which are exhibited in the annexed 
plate are among the most popular. P. 47 ) . 

Some of these national melodies 
being played to an eminent com- 
poser on one of the staccatos by a 
native of Java, who accompanied 

Sir Thomas Raffles to England 

his portrait is prefixed to the work 
— they were found to bear a strong 
resemblance to the oldest music of 
Scotland. We have had opportu- 
nities of listening to Malayan 
music, and have found it very soft, 
simple, pleasing, and affecting. 
The specimens here given of Javan 
melody, did not, in running them 
over on an instrument, strike us as 
having any thing characteristic or 
very pleasing. 

“ But,” — we are told f\ 471.” — it is 
the harmony and pleasing sound of all the 
iiwtiuuieiits united, which gives the 
music of Java its peculiar character among 
Asiatic*. The sounds pioduced on seve- 
ral of the instruments are peculiarly rich, 
and when heard at a distance have been 
frequently compaied to those produced on 
the harmonic gla>se>. The airs, however, 
Minp'e and monotonous they may appear 
ot rheins>ehe-, when played on the gem- 
Inntt I’lf/jH”— t-ne of the stnccuti com- 
posed of -m'l.tcen wooden bars of gra- 
duated Imigth-. tastefully at ran ged across 
a kuxl ot boat; — <»i accompanied by the 
otlui instrument.-, never tire on the ear, 
and it i- not unusual tor the snuitlan to 
playful many days and nights in succes- 
sion. 471. 

The conclusion which we draw 
from this account of Javan music 
is that it is very' soft and pleasing- 
less regular and complete in its 
theory than on the continent, but 
on the whole superior in the instru- 
ments and performance. 

The Javair«. have made no prugu^s in 
drawing or piiutuur; not an* time any 
t i;tro to be found ot their liautiu, at any 
toruiei pet iod ot then lu-toiy, attained any 
proficiency in tin- <nt. They have a tradi- 
tion, th.it the art of painting w'as once 
sucee— fully cultivated among them, and 
a pet iod is even assigned to the loss of it; 
but the tradition does not seem entitled 
to much ct edit. 

The Javans do not appear to possess 
any peculiar method or sy-tera in their 
aiithmctical calculations. They generally 
compute without putting down the figures 
in wiiting. In this process they are slow, 
but generally correct. The common peo- 
ple, from an entire iguorance of arith- 
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metic, sometimes use grains of pari or 
small stones on these occasions. 

The art of sculpture is entirely lost 
to the natives. The only modem build- 
ings they possess, of any architectural 
importance, are the kratons, or palaces of 
the chiefs. 

The Javans of the present day have no 
pretensions to astronomy as a science. 
The seasons are determined by reference 
to a system no longer perfectly under- 
stood, either in its principle or applica- 
tion. But from the Hindu terms still 
in use for the days of the week, &c. and 
from the similarity of many of their su- 
perstitions to those of continental India, 
it seems probable that if ever they pos- 
sessed an astronomical system, it was de- 
rived from that quarter. 

The Javans, in common with other Ma- 
hometans, have for upwards of two cen- 
turies, if not for a longer period, adopted 
the lunar year of the Arabs ; but they still 
retain their own, and seldom adopt that 
of the Hejira. The Javan era is called 
that of Jtji Saha, on whose arrival in 
Java it is supposed to have commenced : 
it was probably adopted by the Javans at 
the period of the introduction of the era 
itself, which corresponds almost exactly 
with the Hindu era of Salivahana, being 
seventy-four years short of the Christian 
era.» The present is accordingly the year 
1744 of the Javan era, or era of Aji Saha. 
On Bali, where the same era is likewi-c 
adopted, there is a diffeienee of about 
seven years, the Bali year being 17147. 
This difference is -uppo-cd to have at ben 
from the people of Bali, who aicst.il un- 
converted to the .Mahometan faith, con- 
tinuing to Use the solar year. 1*. 472. 

A week of five days is common 
throughout tile country. By this 
the markets are universally regu- 
lated, and it is said to be the most 
ancient : but this we much doubt, 
for besides this week of five days, 
the Javans have also one of seven 
days,with Sanskrit planetarynames, 
and arranged as in our and the 
Brahman’s hebdomodary systems. 

It would be extremely difficult to 
trace with any certainty, a weekly 
division of time older than this. 

The Javans divide the day and 
night also into five portions each ; 
and the day and night likewise into 
five portions. 

_ Each of these (latter) divisions is con- 
sidered sacred to one of the five deities, 
Sri, Kola, Wisnu , Maheswara , and 
Brama, supposed to preside over these 
divisions of the day and night in rotation, 

. * The relative or corresponding years of these 
Mar are very inaccurately given in many pages. 
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the order being changed every day, until 
at the commencement of every fifth day 
and night it leturns to the same again. 
The division which thus becomes sacred to 
Sri is considered fortunate ; that to h'ala 
unfortunate ; that to IUsnu neither good 
nor bad ; that to Maheswara as still more 
fortunate than that to Sri ; that to Bruma 
as peculiarly unfortunate. P. 475. 

Here we trace the cunning fin- 
ger of the Brahmans. In points 
connected with judicial astrology — 
a science all-pervading in intellect’s 
early day, and even now slowly re- 
tiring before the march of reason — 
the number Jive was of mystic im- 
port- It is lamentable to see that 
the learning, science, and wisdom 
of the Brahmans have passed 
away, while the mummery of su- 
perstition and the fooleries of as- 
trology keep their place, as rivets 
to the links in the lengthened chain 
of mental bondage. It is shown 
in a note that the Mexicans also 
regulated their fairs or markets by 
a quintile division of time. It is 
curious to observe so many reli- 
gious observances and words com- 
mon to the Mexicans and Brah- 
mans : so many, indeed, as almost 
to compel us to admit that one 
people borrowed from the other, 
or both from a common source. 

The Arabic terms are usually 
employed in Java to express the 
months. But their cycles of weeks 
and years, and other points con- 
nected with the almanack and 
judicial astrology, seem with their 
connecting fables to be the same 
nearly with those of the Brahmans. 
A rude Zodiac is given in a plate, 
which, like ours, is of similar 
origin. 

We have now conducted our 
readers to the end of the first vo- 
lume of the valuable work under 
our consideration, though not regu- 
larly through it : for we have touch- 
ed but very slightly on the impor- 
tant contents of chap. v. These 
relate chiefly to matters of trade 
and commerce. To a nation like 
ours the relations connected with 
that subject are as extensively in- 
teresting as any. A due portion of 
this work is allotted to its discus- 
sion, and many documents are pro- 
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vluced in its elucidation. Had we 
continued in possession of Java, 
we should have considered any in- 
formation in our power to extract 
or impart on the commercial mat- 
ters of the Eastern Isles as of pri- 
mary import. But as it is we shall 
be more brief thereon than under 
other circumstances we should 
have deemed expedient. 

Happily situated as Java is, be- 
tween Europe, America and India, 
China and Japan, and the vast 
eastern archipelago, few marts in 
the world offer so man}' advantages, 
combined with its own productive 
powers and localities, to commer- 
cial speculations. Malacca hereto- 
fore, and of later years Prince of 
Wales’ Island, have no doubt inter- 
fered with its business as an entre- 
pot. Still Batavia in the hands of 
an enlightened government may 
again become the “Eastern Queen 
of Cities,’’ or rather one of them ; 
for Calcutta will we trust maintain 
her proud pre-eminence. The 
readiest means to effect the resto- 
ration of Batavia, appear to be the 
adoption of measures as opposite 
generally as possible to those here- 
tofore prevalent among the Hol- 
landers. Or, in other words — if 
this be too vague — a close adhe- 
rence — we speak it with equal sin- 
cerity and pride — to the rules and 
practices introduced and acted on 
by the English. These, though 
from their recent introduction not 
in full operation, promised gene- 
rally the happiest results. Modi- 
fications would of course have 
taken place as we gained wisdom 
by observing their effects. Surely 
the march of reason, and the les- 
sons of experience, seen and felt 
by all, save the blind and barba- 
rous, of late years, will not be lost 
on our precursors and successors 
in Java. Let us hope that the 
blessed seeds sown there on various 
soils by the English will be suffer- 
ed to mature in the confirmed liber- 
ties and increased happiness of the 
Javans and other Eastern Islanders. 
We are persuaded that under such 
a government as may grow out of 
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the recent order of things, Java 
may become one of the most im- 
portant colonies possessed by any 
European power. 

With our hopes, however, some 
fears are mingled. An occasional 
paragraph in our late numbers will 
shew our feelings and misgivings 
on this point. Notwithstanding 
the Frenchified proclamation of 
the Dutch, on receiving their co- 
lony from our hands, as given in 
p. 628, of vol. iii., we better knew 
the feelings of the Javans than to 
believe much of it at the time ; 
and recent information from wit- 
nesses more and more confirm our 
judgment, and the doubts implied 
in the Javan article given in p. 317 
of this volume. 

Goods, not conveyed by water carriage, 
are usually carried oil the backs of oxen, 
or horses, or on the shoulders of men and 
women, carts not being generally used, 
except in the western districts where the 
population is thin, or under Chinese di- 
rection. Fewcountries can boast of roads, 
either of a better description or of a 
greater extent than some of those in Java. 
A high post road, passable for carriages 
at all seasons of the year, runs from the 
western side of Bantam to nearly the 
eastern extremity of the island, being a 
distance of not less than tight hundred 
English miles. Along this road, at in- 
tervals of less than five miles, are regulai 
post stations and relays of cairiage horses. 
Besides this main road, from one extreme 
to the other, there is also a high military 
road, equally well constructed, which 
crosses the island fiom north to south, 
leading to the two native capitals of Su- 
raherta and Yng’yn-kerta, and conse- 
quently to within a few miles of the 
South Sea. Cross roads have also been 
formed, wherever the convenience or ad- 
vantage of Europeans required them, and 
theie is no part of the island to which 
the access is less difficult. 1’. l'JH. 

The coasting tiadc is carried on in ves- 
sels belonging chiefly to Chinese, Arabs, 
and Bugis (natives of Celebes), and iu 
smaller Malayan prahus. The entei prize 
of the Arabs, Chinese and Bugis, is very 
conspicuous. They are in general fair 
traders ; and Europeans acquainted with 
their several characters can rely on their 
engagements, and command their confi- 
dence. Many of them, particularly the 
Bugis, are possessed of very large capital. 

The Bugis import into Java tiorn the 
other islands, Malayan camphor, tor- 
toiseshell, edible birds nests, bees’ wax, 
cloths called sarongs, of a very strong 
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texture, their own manufacture, and gold 
dust, which they lay nut in the puieluu-e 
of opium, iiou, steel, Europe chintze- 
and broad cloth and Indian piece goods, 
besides tobacco, rice, salt, and other pro- 
ductions and maiuifactuies ut Java, with 
which they return eastward, during the 
favorable monsoon. 

The Arabs navigate square rigged ves- 
sels, from fi tty to five hundred tons bur- 
then. The Chinese also have many brig 1 ', 

besides their peculiar description of ves- 
sels called junks, as well as native built 
prahns. They extend their voyages to 
Sumatra, the straits ot Malacca, and 
eastward as far as the Moluccas and 
Timor, collecting bird -'-nests, camphor, 
bich de mar,* and other article-, making 
Java a grand depot tor the produce of 
all the countries to which they resort. 
Throughout the whole of Java trade is 
usually conducted by the Chinese ; many 
of them ate very rich, and their means 
are increased by their knowledge of busi- 
ness, theii spii it of cntei prize, and theii 
mutual confidence. 

A very extensive branch ot trade is 
carried on by a direct communication be- 
tween Java and China, entirely upon 
Chiuese capita', in a description of ves- 
sels called junks. From eight to ten of 
these vessels arrive annually from Canton 
and Anioi, with cargoes of teas, raw- 
silk, silk piece goods, varnMied um- 
brellas, itou pot.-, coat.-e eliiua-ware, 
sweetmeat-, nankeen, paper, and innu- 
merable mmol' .uuc 1 '*-, pas ticui ulv cal- 
culated toi the ChiiK-e -ettlei They are 
tioin tin i c to eklu hundred tons bur- 
then, and -nil at -tated peu-al-, general!) 
reaching Batavia \\ if *j the nortli-ea-t mon- 
soon, about the mouth of Jumun. Of 
all the imports from China, that which 
produce^ the most exten-ivc effects on 
the commercial and political inteicsts of 
the country is the native himself. Be- 
sides their cargoes, these junks bring a 
valuable import of from two to five hun- 
dred industrious native- in each vessel. 
These emigrants are usually employed as 
coolies, or labourers, on their first ar- 
rival ; but, by frugal habits and per- 
severing industry, they soon become pos- 
sessed of a little property, which they 
employ in trade, and increase by their 
prudence and enterprize. Many of them, 
in cour.-e of time, attain sufficient wealth 
to render themselves independent, and to 
enable them to remit considerable accu- 
mulations yeailv to their relations in 
China. As these icmittances are gene- 
rally made in the valuable articles, such 
as biidVnest-, Malayan camphor, bich 
de mar , tin, opium, pepper, timber, 
leather hides, indigo, gold and silver, 

• A sea-slug dried, in much esteem among 
Chinese epicures. It is a bulky, offensive and 
perishable article. Its price in Canton varies 
from ten to fifty dollars per pikul. 
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the return cargoes of the-e te-seN amount 
to an almost inci edible value. P. 203. 

We had indulged in more 
lengthened extracts, but these 
must suffice, as well to shew the 
nature and extent of Javan trade, 
as the importance of the Chinese 
to such an island. Many other 
parts of this work might be quoted 
with the latter view ; still the feel- 
ing of the Dutch is, and ever has 
been, hostile to the Chinese set- 
tler. Not to mention some ex- 
tensive acts of cruelty exercised 
by the government of Java to- 
wards these useful subjects, as 
recorded in the bloody page of 
history, this feeling has been re- 
cently evinced by 

A report of die council at Ba 

tavia a short time prior to the landing of 
the English, winch states that, “ although 
the Chinese, as being the most industrious 
settleis, should be the most useful, they, 
on the contrary, have become a very dan- 
gerous people, and are to be considered as 
a pest to the country ; for which evil,” 
they add, “ there appears to be no- ra- 
dical cure hut their expulsion from the 
interior. I’. 225. 

The danger of the Chinese on 
Java, does not appear, as far as 
we can discern, to have been at 
all connected with politics. A 
long tirade against them, by Mr. 
Hogendorp, given in a note at 
the page just quoted, scarcely al- 
ludes to that topic. “ They 
would,” he says, “ be quite indif- 
ferent to the English, or any other 
nation, driving us from Java.’ 
Our historian seems, we think, not 
sufficiently aware of the infinite 
importance and value of the Chi- 
nese settlers to Java, and seems, 
in some instances, like the Dutch, 
to impute blame to them when it 
is solely attributable to the govern- 
ment. “ To what,” Mr. Hogen- 
dorp exultingly asks, “ can this 
impropriety ’’ (alluding to their 
being farmers of the Company’s 
revenues, and exempt from certain 
feudal and personal services) “ be 
ascribed, but to the government 
of Batavia ? The Chinese have 
obtained all these favours and pri- 
vileges . by making considerable 
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presents, and thus sacrificing the 
interests ot' the Cohipany and the 
nation to their selfishness and 
avarice.” 

This, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent tendency of the query, is 
actually set forth as a grand ac- 
cusation against the industrious, 
Wealth-acquiring, and necessarily 
wealth -diffusing, Chinese settlers 
on Java. Not one better reason 
can we find for these working bees 
of the Javan hive being called, 

“ a pest to the country, to be ra- 
dically cured only by their ex- 
pulsion from the interior.’’ “ I 
undertake to prove,” continues Mr. 
Hogendorp, “ that the wealth of 
the Chinese in that island amounts 
to ten times as much as the pro- 
perty of all the Europeans added 
together, and that their profits 
every year bear the same propro- 
tion.” 

And what proportion, we should 
like to know, do their industry and 
usefulness bear to those qualities 
of the Europeans. Let us hope 
that the fact of the drones pos- 
sessing only an estimated tithe of 
the honey, is not the latent source 
of their desire to expel the work- 
ers from the interior of the hive. 
We will not think so. But we 
cannot forget the horrors of 1740 ; 
nor the earlier and later aptitudes 
of the Dutch, when roused into 
energetic activity by the impulses 
of commercial jealousy, and the 
accursed thirst for gold.* 

This chapter is replete with in- 
teresting and important informa- 
tion respecting the trade between 
Java, the other islands of the 
Archipelago, including the vast 
and rich island of Borneo, Japan, 
China, Western India, and Eu- 
rope. But we can do no more 
than thus to allude to them. 

The prevalence of piracy on the Ma- 
layan coasts, ami the liylit in which it 
was \ iewctl as an honor, title occupation 


* Since this wis written terrible tiding* of 
Javan blootUbed h-tve ariived, a« more partica!»i- 
l\ noted in otbei parts ot out Journal- la tlte 
sad tetgrt of tcrmi rv commenting on 3 at a > If 
eu, in<t\ it he b>iv|i — Lit. 
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worthy of brinp followed hy youne prints# 
and nobles, is an e\ i I of ancient date, 
and intimately connected with Malayan 
habit-. The old Malayan tomances, and 
the fragments of their traditional history, 
constantly tefer with pride to piratical 
entires. P. 2S2. 

It is really curious to trace, as 
may be done, not only the early 
prevalence of piracy, but the honor 
and dignity of the occupation, al- 
most all the world over. Though 
curious, it is easily accounted for. 
Man, in the abstract, is the samft 
animal every where, and at all 
times ; modified in various ways by 
external circumstances. But though 
education may correct, restrain, 
and extend, it can neither create 
or annihilate. 

On the subject of the revenue 
of Java we shall be nearly silent. 
Under the Dutch it had, from va- 
rious causes (bad management, 
and the belligerent state of the 
world being the chief) fallen off 
to be inadequate to the necessary- 
expenses. Under the English, 
these causes having been removed 
— or in course of removal— great 
increase took place. Although 
as Englishmen connected with our 
commercial prosperity, we majt 
not find credit with the Dutch for 
the sincerity of our wishes, we do 
yet trust and hope, that, by a con- 
tinuance of such measures, our 
rivals, as they then may prove, 
will endeavour to deserve a con-> 
tinuance of increase. 

On taking leave, as we shall i 
here, of the first volume of the 
history of Java, we have to ob- 
serve, that various as our neces- 
sarily slight notice has been of 
the subjects forming its contents, 
a small portion of then) only has 
even been touched upon. They 
are, in truth, very numerous and 
important ; and are handled in a 
manner equally skilful and enter- 
taining. All our references hi- 
therto, where not otherwise ex- 
pressed, are to pages of the f.nt 
volume. 

(Tv hr muliaveJ in 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India House , Apr\ 716, 181/. 
MANDAMUS PAPERS. 

A gcneial comt of proprietors of East- 
India Stock was this day held at the Com- 
pany’s house, in Leadenhall-streef, chiefly 
for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the Mandamus Papeis, as far as the 
same relate to the conduct ot the court of 
directors in resisting the power exciciscd 
by the honorable the board of commis- 
si oners for the affairs of India in abju- 
dicating disputed pecuniary claims, and 
in directing the application of the Com- 
pany’s funds for their discharge. Notice 
had also been given, that, at the said 
court, a resolution of the court of di- 
rectors, of the 18th ult. pci mitring Capt. 
Solomon Katie, paymaster of the Com- 
pany’s depot at Chatham, to retire from 
the service, on a pension of ,£‘300 per 
annum, would be laid before the pto- 
prietors for their approbation, agreeably 
to the 19th section of the tith chapter of 
the Company’s Bye-Law*. 

The proceedings of the last court having 
been gone through, 

The Chairman (John Bebb, Esq.) stated, 
that this being the fiist general court 
after the annual election, it was neces- 
sary that the bye-laws should be read, in 
conformity with the regulation of sect. 2, 
chap. 3, of the said laws. 

The bye-laws weie read short aecoid- 
iogly. 

The Chairman then stated, that in 
compliance with section 4, chapter 1, of 
the bye-laws, sundry papers which had 
been presented to parliament, since the 
last general court, would now be laid be- 
fore the proprietors. The titles of the 
papers were then read. Amongst them 
was a list of officers and seivantsof the 
Company, to whom pensions, or gra- 
tuities, had been gi anted during a spe- 
cified period. 

The Chairman then stated, that the 
resolution of the court of directors of the 
18th ultimo, for granting to Captain So- 
lomon Earle, late paymaster of the Com- 
pany’s military depot at Chatham, a 
pension of £ J 300 per annum, was now 
.submitted to the genet al court for the ap- 
probation of the proprietors. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND. 

Mr. /fume said, be wished, before they 
proceeded to the regular business of the 
day, to ask a quotion which a rove from 
the papers that had just been read. This 
was the first opportunity he had of pro- 
curing information on the subject to 
he alluded, aud he begged leave to 


avail him«elf of it. It appeared that one 
of their directors (Colonel Bannennan) 
had resigned, and had been appointed to 
the situation of governor ot Prince of 
Wales’s Island. Now, many persons in 
that comt were aware of the manner iu 
which the establishment of Prince of 
Wales's Iri.md was formed ; it was ex- 
tiemely expensive, and it had .become a 
question, for the consideration’ mf which 
notice had been given in that court, how 
far it ought to be continued. He wished 
to know, whether the establishment was 
to be kept up on the same scale which had 
existed for many years, or whether a re- 
duction was to be effected in the emolu- 
ments of the governor and other officers of 
the Island ? 

The Chairman. <e Thehon. proprietor 
must be aware, that the subject he has 
mentioned is not regularly before the 
court ; but I have no hesitation iu stating, 
that considerable reductions have already 
been made in the establishment of Prince 
of Wales’ Island; I hope therefore he 
will suffer the ordinary business to be 
proceeded in." 

Mr. Hume said, it happened that, two 
months ago, he drew up a resolution 
which he inteuded to lay befoie the ge- 
neral couit, relative to the establishment 
of Prince of Wales’ Island ; but, in 
consequence of the appointment ot Col. 
Bannerman to the situation of governor 
having taken place, he was compelled to 
abandon it. He regretted that Colonel 
Bannerman had left the direction, the 
loss of his sendees, for he wa> a man of 
great ability, could not easily be re- 
placed ; but though he (Mr. Hume) stated, 
that lie had abandoned the resolution 
then, he wished the court distinctly to 
understand, that a long time would not 
elapse before the whole establishment of 
Prince of Wales’ Island would be bi ought 
under the consideration of the general 
court. 

Mr. Grant wished to say a few words 
on the subject of Prince of Wales’ Island. 
The year before last the whole of that 
establishment underwent the deliberate 
review of the court of directors, and se- 
veral retrenchments had been made ; iu 
fact, e\ cry reduction which could be ef- 
fected consistently with the safety of the 
establishment (which ought never to be 
lost sight of) had been made ; and be be- 
lieved, that the establishment was now at 
as low a scale as prudence would warrant. 

COLONEL BRICE’S APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. Hume rose to offer a few observa- 
tions, which he hoped would be found 


A 
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not inconsistent with the order of their would be recollected, that in 1809, a new 
proceedings. Their bye-laws had just occuirence took place in that court — three 
been publicly read, and, by section 17, gentlemen were introduced to the service 
chapter 6, it was ordained, “ that no of the Company, who had not been re- 
n new office, either at home or abroad, gulany brought up in their establiidiment 
** shall be created by the dnectors with in that house ; and who, actouling to the 
4t any salary exceeding the sum of ,£200 l ules ot the service, which tor a long 
** per annum, without the appiobation time bail never been deviated tioin, were 
** of two general com ts to be summoned not eligible to hold the .situations to which 
“ for that purpose.” The proprietors they were appointed. He was in the 
must be perfectly aware, that this bye- couit (the fiist he evei attended aftei his 
law was expressly made for the purpose return to this country) on that occasion ; 
of protecting the funds of the Company, and though he took no part in the discus* 
By the act of the 33d of his present ma- sion, he recollected the feeling that was 
jesty, chapter 52, section 125, the legis- manifested by the pioprictot>. A resolu- 
laturesaid, (for the purpose of protecting tion was then moved by his learned fiiend 
the funds of the Company fiom being (Mr. It. Jackson) deprecating tii • diaw- 
hurdened with any improper cliaiges), ing into precedent the case which then oc- 
** Be it enacted, that no new salary shall cui red — this resolution was carried una- 
e( be attached to an old office, and no liimously ; and it was essential to their 
<f new office shall be cieated with a sa- inteiests that the pi inciple of granting si- 
M lary exceeding £200 per annum, with- tuations to those only who were hied up 
** out the approbation of two general in their seivice, should be attended to, 
** courts of proprietors.” Now lie ob- as far as possible. To those who looked 
served on a board in one of the passages foiwaid to a life of respectability — to 
of that house, the inscription of “ Co- those who ho]ied to cusuic comloit and 
lonel Brice’s Office He asked, there- affluence to themselves after having long 
fore, whether a new office had not been saved the Company — it must be exti erne- 
formed under that designation ? In the lv galling, to see poisons raised ovei their 
Red Book which purported to give an ao- heads, whose claims were compaiatively 
count of those things. Colonel Brice was trivial. It must damp the spit it of those 
mentioned as filling the situation of as- who, being in their seivice, expected to 
sistant to the militaiy auditor. He now use in the scale of office; hut who, by 
demanded, whether this office \va> a new the intioduction of sti angers, in 1809, by 
one, — and whether the salary of the per- the office now formed for Colonel Brice, 
son filling it did not exceed £200 a year? and by the aptitude which seemed to pre- 
He asked these questions, because lie had rail, tor deviating fiom the general rule 
reason to believe that the Act of Par- and practice of the Company, must now 
Jiameut w r as not attended to, when the feel very strong doubts indeed, witli re- 
ap]>oi nt ment took place. spect to their receiving that promotion 

The C/unrman . — “ The office in ques- towards winch their attention had been 
tion is a branch of the military auditor’s perhaps directed lor many years. An 
office. It is established for the relief and amendment was moved 10 the resolution 
assistance of that officer: Colonel Brice of the court of directors of the year 1809 
performs a part of the duties attached to — (which resolution recommended that a 
the situation of military auditor, and re- military secretary and two assistants 
ceives a salary of £200 — and a further in- should be admitted into the India house, 
come of £100, from the fees coming in.” although they had not before been in the 
Mr. Hume said, as lie understood the service of the Company). It was then 
hon. Chairman, this was a new office, stated, in answer to that amendment. 
It was it seemed a branch of the audi- that the urgency of military affairs, and 
tor’s office, which was never known be- the great iucieuseof business justified the 
fore, and which now lor the first time alteration which was about to be made, 
was brought into the establishment. He One hon. director stated in veij strong 
thought it necessary to mention the sub- terms, and in language, the force of which 
ject in this court, because, in conformity every prison in the court felt and ark now - 
with their bye-jaw, no person could receive ledger!, the necessity of granting some ad- 
an allowance of more than £200 a year, ditional assistant* in the military depart* 
without the approbation ot two general merit in consequence of the great mass of 
courts. He submitted to the candour of accounts which the auditor had then un- 
the directors, whether when they took der his consideration. The urgency of 
£200 from the right hand pocket, and the case was deeply felt by every individu- 
£ 1 00 fiom the left, they did not, in ef- al in the court — and, for the purpose of 
feet, grant a salary of more than £200 ensuring unanimity, the following resolu- 
a year without the consent of the proprie- tion was moved and carried — ■“ That this 
tore, and whether such a proceeding was court do further resolve, that, should t!>e 
not contrary to the bye-law and the act of court of directors find it expedient to up- 
parliament which he had quoted ? It poait either to the Mtuatiou of fiiuikiif 

3 R 2 
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secretary, or assistant secretary, a gentle- 
man not iegularly bred in the service of 
the Company, the same shall in no wise 
be drawn iuto a precedent for similar pro- 
ceedings in future.’* A declaration was 
made at the same time, stating, in effect, 
that this should not be considered a3 a 
precedent, and the gentlemen belonging 
to the house were intonued, that they 
tad nothing whatever to fear. And 
though those gentlemen might not have 
bad the military knowledge necessary for 
filling the particular situatiou to which 
Captain Salmon was then appointed, jet, 
to obviate any difficulty which might in 
future arise from such a want of infor- 
mation, it was stated, that the servants 
of the Company should bo so trained up as 
to enable them to undertake any depart- 
ment in which their services might be in- 
quired ; not con fining those gentlemen 
who were iu the "ecictaiy’soj examiner’s 
office, to the mere duties of those situa- 
tions. It was distinctly stated, that per- 
sons reaied up in that house, and who 
manifested ability, should be tianslatcd 
from one offiee to anntbei, as their talents 
might appear suited to the performance 
of particular duties. The pioprictors 
Jruew that this system bad been acted on. 
They must be await*, that a gentleman 
bad been tak.n from the examiner’s of- 
fice, and placed iu the secretary’s depart- 
ment, Now the gentlemau to whom he 
aljuded, and who was introduced as an 
assistant iu the examiner’s office, should 
not, he conceived, inteifeie with the pio- 
anotion of individuals who hail been bied 
up in that house. A pledge to that < ffect 
was given, hut directly the eontiun of 
that pledge had taken place. That indi- 
vidual who originally received .£*><)(] a 
year, was now rai>ed to the rank or se- 
cond in the secretary’s office, and would 
iu the couise of things be placed at the 
head of it. Thus one of those offices to 
which gentlemen brought up iu that house 
had a light to look, after they luid passed 
twenty or twenty-five years in the Com- 
pany’s service, would be disposed of to 
one who had not gone through such a 
probation. If this had already taken 
place, if the progress of their regular 
servants had been retarded by the intro- 
duction of styangers, he submitted to the 
court, how far this new fourth office, 
created for Colonel Brice, ought to be to- 
lerated. Captain Salmon was appointed 
to his situatiou on a plea of urgency. It 
was said that thomilitary sendee required 
additional assistance. Now, lwwerer, 
that situation was extended ; it had. be- 
come An office iu which a number of per- 
sons were employed ; but even tips was 
not deemed sufficient, for a new appoint- 
ment had taften place. A gentleman was 
brought in frrrip India, who was perhaps 
acquainted with the service of. the 


Company ; hut who, as a matter of 
couise, arguing from what had occurred 
during the last nine years, would su00t 
sede office! s who hail been hi ought up 
under the eje of the Companv, and who 
had a right to expect tlio^e sit nations of 
which they were now likely to be depriv- 
ed. This snbject was one that deserved 
the most serious consideration, because 
it might involve circumstances that would 
lie destructive of the Company’s whole 
system. He admitted that deviations 
might sometimes be made from general 
rules; but he thought that the principle 
of promoting their servants according to 
seniority, both abroad and in this coun- 
try, was much better than pioeeeding 
ou a system which was open to the exer- 
cise of influence and patronage. In the 
present instance, if they suffered a strange 
individual to come into office, they could 
not, as foimerly, resort to the plea of 
necessity; for they had already founded a 
militcity establishment. He had not, seen 
the repot t recommending the appointment 
of Colonel Brice. He hoped it would be 
satisfactory. He supposed ^ome commit- 
tee, appointed by the court of directors, 
must have had the subject under conside- 
ration, and that they had matte a detailed 
report on it. Let the court contemplate 
what the consequence of this appointment 
might be. In the west end of the town, 
influence was very extensive, and might 
be made use of to forward the views of 
pei sons in that house. Now, if the di- 
rectors broke through t stubbsh^-d i emula- 
tions and general rules to serve them- 
selves. or to accomplish any particular 
purpo>e (at the same time he did not 
mean to usseit duir such a course had 
been puisned), the woist consequences 
must necc'sanly follow. The public 
would maik with jcalou-y such ,i depar- 
ture from principle, and suspicions would 
be generally enteitaiiieil of their pioceed- 
ineis. He could see no motive sufficiently 
powerful to justify the bringing strange! g 
into that house, at a time when a military 
department had been actually established. 
He conceived that no case hail been made 
out to authorise the giving employment 
to Colonel Brice. If this system went 
ou, they would soon have their list of 
individuals, some taking a ^1,000 and 
some j£l,500 a year fiom the funds 
of the Company, tor services that 
were not absolutely necessary. The mi- 
nister perceiving this, might say, “ a 
pension of this kind would suit my friend* 
very well; and as the Company hav* 
broken through their established rales in. 
one instance, I think I may try what I 
can do to serve those who are dependant 
upon me.” He (Mr. Hume) knew what 
the power of influence could effect, and 
therefore lie wished the Company to gnawi 
agamM it. .With this feeling bethought 
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rale ought to he laid down which the di- 
rect oi s might oppose as a shield against 
the encroachments of powei. lint if 
they themselves made the bieach, if they 
overturned an established piiuciple, it 
was not to be wondered at, should others 
attempt to cuter, and endeavour to enuch 
themselves with the spoil. This was 
the situation in which the Company 
would be placed by deviating trom the 
wise mle o initially adopted ; and lie 
was free to say, that, it he were a ser- 
vant ot the Company, looking up for 
promotion as the ieward of his labouis, 
such an appointment as that of Colonel 
Brice would damp his enotgits, and lie 
should exclaim, “ if this be the way in 
which situations are disposed ot, if they 
are given to those who have no legitimate 
claim on the bounty ot the Company, it 
is useless for me to exeit myselt, since, 
in the end, my services will be forgotten.’* 
He could look round the court and see 
many persons who had a tight to this 
jiromotion, and if he had been one of 
those he would not have sat down si- 
lently when Colonel Brice was appointed. 
He would have taken notice of this 
inhingenient of bis rights, he would 
have called the attention ot the court to 
tiie destruction ot Ins long cheiwhed 
hopes. When lie said rhw, lie begged to 
observe that lie had not consulted any 
person in the house on this subject. He 
did not know the sentiments of their 
seivanfs; but he felt that it was due to 
them and to the court to notice the intro- 
duction of a principle which, if followed 
up, would piove most dangerous. The 
danger of such a precedent was clearly 
manifested, when they saw that those 
persons who were introduced in 1800 
now held high situations, which gentle- 
men, who hail served the Company for 
twenty, thirty, and even forty years, 
found it impossible to attain. When 
individuals who had served them for so 
long a period, fouud the door shut 
against their pieferment, it must natu- 
rally product* discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion. He did not mean by any thing he 
Bad said to challenge Colonel Brice’s abi- 
lities ; but he certainly would challenge 
that unjust piiuciple which distributed 
rewards to those that had done nothing 
to deserve them; whilst men who had 
the strongest claims on their suppoit and 
protection were treated with neglect. 
Many of those who were in their service 
had settled in life, and had connected 
themselves with respectable families in 
the hope that their exeitions would be 
lewarded by an increase ot salary. What 
then must be their feelings, when they 
saw their children growing up about 
them ; when they found their expenses 
daily accumulating, and were debarred 
'‘ven frogx the hope of promotion ? 
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What nuM be tlieir feelings, when they 
saw persons brought into that house, and 
placed over their heads, while they were 
obliged to go plodding on with increased 
expenses and diminished hopes ? The 
proprietors weie bound to „«ee that no 
unfair conduct was pursued towards those 
who had served them faithfully. They 
ought to take eaie that no plea of neces- 
sity or urgency (which he suspected would 
now be revolted to), should be made use 
ot in defence of a piiuciple that went to 
injure their servants — ami, hv injuring 
them tended to impede the business of 
the Company. He should say nothing 
more on the subject tins day ; hut befme 
he sat down, he gave notice that he in- 
tended to move “ that a copy of the je- 
porr, ltcommeuding the appointment of 
Colonel Brice, should be laid before the 
com t of pioprictors lor their tMiiMdeta* 
tion.” He protiouuced this appointment 
to lie conlraiy to the act of parliament 
and to the bye-law ; and theietoie it wtwj 
proper that it should be tuJIy explained. 
Would it be believed, that, within a few 
yeais, the directors had cstuldMicd a 
fund, called “ Tne Fee Ftiurt ? ” The 
meanuig of it was this; the directors 
would not allow their servants, was 
formerly the case, to take any tees in 
their difleient offices, fnun those with 
whom they tian^uu-d busduct. The 
fees, with respect to them, weie done 
away, the director* having detet mined to 
give the individuals at the head of the 
different offices a regular salary in hot of 
them. But what had they done besides? 
They said, c< we will not absolve those 
who are doing business at the India 
House from the payment of fees. The 
ordinary fees shall still be uceivtd, ami 
they shall foim a tee fund.” Now it 
was most absurd, that, as a body of 
merchants, they should demand fees ; 
or that those who dealt with them* 
should pay such imposts. It must neces- 
sarily produce a series of additional 
cliatgps on their trade; for every mer- 
chant who dealt with ihe Company, ami 
paid a he, would, by one menus or ano- 
ther, romjxd them to lep.iy that fee 
again with interest. He wa>, therefore 
an enemy to every species of fee which 
was demanded in the com se ot commercial 
pm What had been the lCMilt of 
tin* new regulation 3 A fee fund had 
hern established, and he understood the 
diieetorsav-uiued the tight of disposing of 
the money constituting that fund, not as 
the property of the Company, but as the 
pocket money of the executive body,, 
Colonel Jdricejt appeared rec< ived ,£200 
per annum from the Company’s money, 
and £400 from the fee fund. Would the 
court believe, that this fee fund amounted 
to £80,000 a year, or £*20,000 pei qiurfer, 
and that annuities amounting to £G a OOO 
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or £j ,0,00 were paid out of it ? He men- 
tioned this to shew to the proprietors the 
dangerous situation in which they might 
be placed, if such a principle were lon- 
ger toleiated. The act of the 33d of 
the king, chapter 52, section 125, ex- 
pressly provided, in Older that the lands 
of the Company should be piotected horn 
being burdened with any improper chat- 
ges, that no salary, exceeding £200 a 
year, should be granted by the diiectois 
without the appiohation of two geueial 
courts. Here it appeared that the di lec- 
tors had acted contrary to the statute. 
He supposed however they could not take 
upon themselves the disposal of such a 
sum of money without fust having pro- 
cured the opinion of the Company’s law 
officers. To render the matter as clear 
as possible, he hoped the diic\ tors would 
not refuse to lay before the court the re- 
port on which the new appointment was 
founded. However he deprecated the s\ s- 
tem, which piefened strangers to their 
tried and efficient servants, still, if the 
reasons adduced in the repoit, on which 
the dilectors acted in making this ap- 
pointment, were just and satisfactory, he 
would not interfere further in the busi- 
ness, or give the smallest trouble to the 
court of directors, lint if these reasons 
were not satisfactory, the corn t would 
naturally expect that he should propose 
some resolution, declaratory of their 
opinion on the business as far as it had 
gone. He thought it particularly neces- 
sary that the subject of the lee fund «hould 
be inq idled into, which stiuck him as 
being more dangerous than the secret ser- 
vice money, that was annual!) placed at 
the disposal of the crown. Heie was 
£80,000 a year, wholly at the command 
of tlie court of diiectors; with that im- 
mense sum they might do precisely what 
they pleased: this ciicuiustance could 
not be adverted to w ithout feelings of ap- 
prehension, He should now conclude, 
by giving notice, that, before the court 
broke up, lie should move “ that the re- 
port establishing Colonel Brice’s office, 
be laid before the proprietors and he 
wished to know whether there was any 
objection to its being immediately pro- 
duced, without going through the forma- 
lily of a regular notice ? 

ro this inquiry no answer was given. 

PENSION TO CAPTAIN SOLOMON 
LA RLE. 

The Chairman. “ 1 think we had better 
now proceed to the icgular business of 
the day, which is, to cous'Jer of the re- 
solution of the coui t of directors, of the 
18th ultimo, granting to Captain Solomon 
Earle, late paymaster of the Company’s 
military depot at Chatham, a pension of 
£300 per aunum.” 


Thecleik then road the proceedings of 
a Com t of dnectois, held on Tuesday 
the 8th of March, recommending, tor 
the reasons stated m a leport of the com- 
mittee of correspondence ot that day, 
that a pension of £300 per annum 
should be granted to Captain Eaile, pro- 
vided the general conit ot propi ictors and 
the cmunihsimicis for managing the af- 
faire of India, should concur therein. 

The repoit of the committee of corre- 
spondence, leteued to in the resolution 
of the court of dircttois, was theu read. 
It set tenth that Mr. Earle went out as a 
cadet to India in December 1707, that 
in 1770 he obtained a lieutenancy, and 
in 1779 In; was promoted to the rank of 
captain. In 1780 he returned to Eu- 
rope for the recovery of liis health ; but 
ha; ing exceeded the time limited for bis 
stay, lie con d not go back to India. In 
June 1804 he was pi need in the situa- 
tion of captain pud adjutant of the Com- 
pany’s depot in the Lie of Wight; and in 
Apiil 1814 he was removed totheinili- 
taiy depot at Chatham. He was now in 
the 66th year of his tore and was anxious 
to retire, if an allowance were gi anted to 
him sufficient tor the maintenance of his 
large family. The committee taking into 
coiisidciatjon Captain Earle’s long ser- 
vices in India and in England, his ad- 
vanced age, the infirm state ot his health, 
and the situation of his wife, who for 
twenty yeaishad been afflicted with ill- 
nos$, lecommended that a pension of 
£300 per auuum should be gi anted to 
him. 

The Chahnum “ I move that tie 
court do appim? of the said resolution of 
the court ot directors, ot the 18th ultimo, 
granting to Captain Solomon Eaile a pen- 
sion of £500 a \c.»i .” 

The hon. 1). Ktnnaird, said he should 
be very son) to urue untiling against 
the resolution now piopowd. But since 
the gentlemen behind the bar did not 
chu*e to avail themselves ot the opportu- 
nity which his bon. friend had afforded 
them, for explaining certain points which 
lie adverted to in the coutse of his speech, 
he felt it necessary to address the court 
on this occasion. He thought it would 
have been wise in the gentlemen behind 
the bar to have replied to his lion, friend, 
at least so far as the infoimal ion which 
lie had laid before the com t was capable 
of being either continued or denied, it 
would have been satisfactory to the pro- 
prietors if they had deviated, whether any 
foundation existed for the statements that 
had been made by his hon. friend. As 
this had not been done, he must, accord- 
ing to the rules of the eomt, in speaking 
on the present motion for approving of a 
pvii'ion of £300 a year, enter into the 
general principle on which pensions were 
grafted. Io his opinion, there was ock 
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tiling wore obviously absurd, in point of 
reason, than the distinction which was at- 
tempted to be made b: tween the pension 
now about to be planted to Captain 
Earle, and the salary which had al- 
ready been given to colonel Brice. In 
the present instance, the bye-law, which 
required two general rout in to approve of 
the pension, was adhucd to. But, in 
another case, it appeared that a salary of 
j£300 a year was granted without the 
concuirence of the proprietors. If this 
were true, it demanded explanation; if 
otherwise, some hen. diiector ought to 
contradict the fact. It was stated that an 
allowance or salary of £ J ^00 a year was 
granted to colonel Btice independent of 
an additional hundred per annum which 
was taken from the fee fund. This lie 
contended was an actual fraud on the 
bye-law ; it was an absolute subterfuge in 
order to prevent the proprietors from ex- 
pressing their opinion on the appointment 
of au officer whose salary really amounted 
to j£'300 a year. If this were the fact, 
he wished to know, why his a-sent, ami 
the assent of the proprietors in genei al , 
was not called for to the ‘•alary granted 
to colonel Brice as well as to the pension 
now proposed to ba given to captain 
Katie? He put this question in fairness 
to the court of director; and, before he 
agreed to the present pension, it would 
be necessary that a fair statement, ac- 
counting for this dissimilarity of pro- 
ceeding, should be submitted to the court. 
He made no specific objection to the pen- 
sions now proposed ; but, he asked, why 
were the} playing this extraordinary farce 
— calling for the (■• n^ent of the pioprie- 
tors in this case and utterly rejecting it 
in the other, where it appealed to him it 
was equally necessary ? If no answer 
were given to this interrogatory, it would 
be manifest, that, in the ease of co'onel 
Brice, a barefaced subterfuge had been 
resorted to ; and indeed it appeared to 
him that the comt ofdirectois had not a 
word to sa) for themselves. As he befoie 
obsei ved, lie wa< not hostile to the motion 
then before the court ; hut, until the cir- 
cumstances to winch lie adterted were 
explained, he would not vote for any 
pension whatever. The dircctois oueht 
to state, why the a«cnt of thepiopiietois 
was not called for to the salary of a 
year attached to colonel Brice's situation, 
while they came forward and requested 
that assent to the pension of captaiu 
Baric ? 

The Choir man. — “ The hon. proprietor 
ha3 occupied the attention of the court 
rather ii regularly. The hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume; by whom this subject was 
introduce' 1 , stated his intention to more 
that the report respecting colonel Brice’s 
appointment should be laid before the 
pfoprietora - 9 it was, therefore, decent 


ami respectful to the court, to say nothing 
on the subject until that proposition was 
made. The topic on which the lion, 
proprietor has just spoken is altogether a 
distinct question from that now under our 
consideration.** 

The hon. D. IOnnainl. — u My hon. 
friend stated that he would not gotliiough 
the torm of giving notice of a motion lor 
the production ot the report relative to 
colonel Brice’s appointment, if no objec- 
tion were made to that proceeding. To 
this observation no answer was returned, 
and I thciefore thought that the court of 
directors refused the information.'* 

Mr. C rant. — “ I understood distinctly 
that the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
would submit a motion to the proprietors 
before the court broke up. I for one re- 
mained silent, thinking it was more 
proper to deliver my sentiments, when 
that motion was proposed. Surely, the 
regular mode was, to wait for the hon. 
gentleman’s motion, when individuals 
would have an opportunity of speaking to 
the question. I think it ismoietair to 
submit a motion to the court, than to go 
into a lorn? hfcfoiy, quite irrelevant to the 
subject immediately under consideration. 
The question is one which may fairly be 
introduced, and when it is rcgnhuly be- 
foie us, the court of directors will have 
something to say on it. It ought, how- 
ever, to be brought forward as a distinct 
and substantive question ; and when it is 
so introduced, I shall he ready to offer 
something to the consideration of the 
proprietors, in the way of explanation, 
which I hope will be found satisfactory.” 

Mr. Hume begged the indulgence of the 
court while he delivered his sentiments 
on the present question, which was one 
worthy of their most serious consideration. 
It was always unpleasant to object to a 
grant of money for specific purposes, par- 
ticularly when the individual for whom it 
was intruded laboured under circum- 
stances calculated to excite the compas- 
>iou of the com t. He felt this most 
strongly; but, in such cases there might 
he circumstances which would operate 
against sympathy. Fur instance, where 
a deviation fioni the rule and line w Inch 
they ought to follow, was evidently con- 
templated. He was not pjcparcd to dfcny 
any pait of captain Fmle’.s s<n ices — nor 
would he inquire why that gentleman had 
remained unemployed for thirteen or 
fourteen yeais What lie was anxious r o 
do, was, to view the qinstion cn the 
giounds which he had himself set fututh. 
In the year 1801, the duke of Yoik, in 
order to save the Company trouble, under- 
took to raise men for the Company’s 
service. He was to procure whatever 
number of men might be wanted, la 
consequence, a depot was eriabhriad m 
the Isle of Wight, foi the miptioti ot the 
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troops provided for their service, until 
they embjiked for India; and the follow- 
ing officers were appointed to supei intend 
it : — a (ommaurlaut every way proper foi 
the situation, with ,£'<idO per annum, a 
smart captain with j£-J0O per annum, a 
pa) master with ,£432 per annum, a sui- 
geon with £472 per auimm, and an 
adjutant .with £363 per annum. He be- 
lie* ed, that both the captain and adjutant 
were gentium n who had set ted the Com- 
pany in India — who, on account ot ill- 
health had been obliged to come to Eng- 
land — and, having been unable to tetiuu 
to India, weie placed in situations here. 
This wan creditable to the tomt of dj lec- 
tors — the piintiple w .is a good one — and 
so far lie was satisfied — piovided it should 
appear that Mich an establishment was 
necessity. But he contew ed that £2,300 
per auimm loi i evening a few i remits, 
and i nst 1 urting them puvious to their 
depaiture for India, was a most ex- 
travagant expense. He was happy to find 
that the Company had again got into their 
own hands the lecruiting of men for the 
India service — for, lie believed, they 
procured better men, and at a cheaper 
rate, than government had done. Last 
year they had recruited nine hundred and 
twenty-six men, and, iu the present, 
seven hundred, which rendered their mi- 
litary establishment complete. Now lie 
conceived they ought to lie extremely 
^autious how far they bin denod the depot es- 
tablishment, whit li was already veiy heavy 
—as it stood the Company mi up a aids of 
£2,300 a-year. On an aveiage, eight 
bundled men were yeaily ‘•ent out to India 
—and the expense ot naming and pre- 
paung them, before they embui Iced, was 
"£3 a-head— making a gio^s sum of about 
£2,300, which the depot estabi sluneut 
cost. That perhaps was not too much; 
but, when they weie called on to add to 
that expense, they ought not to act with 
precipitation. What wet c they now going 
to do ? To ghe a new pay master £432 
per annum, while the old one retired on 
a pension of £300 — making a chaige of 
£7 32 a-year on an establishment already 
very expensive. This being the case, the 
necessity of the alteration ought to lie 
clearly made out. Captain Earle having 
been in the Company's service for many 
year';, he thought it was a proper feeling 
to employ him iu preference to another. 
But when that gentleman stated, that he 
wbhed, on account ot his family, to re- 
tire, it struck him as a little extraordi- 
nary, that he should be anxious to take 
£300 a-year, instead of £432, which lie 
enjoyed as paymaster — at the same time, 
that, by so doing, there \va3 a direct in- 
crease in the expense of the establish- 
ment, to the amount of the former sum. 
Before he could admit such a grant, he 
was anxious to sift the business thorough- 


ly. He was disposed to think, that no 
man, in his common senses, capable of 
pei forming the tuvlui duty ot paying a 
tew soldiers, would g ve up such a situa- 
tion, unless urged to no c o ; and Captain 
Earle must be in a deplorable situation, 
indeed, if he were unable to perform that 
duty. He thou -lit, therefore, that theic 
mu.>t be some understanding, with respect 
to the person w ho was to succeed him ; 
and eei tainly be had heaid that an indi- 
vidual was named lor the situation, some 
time since, in ca<e that court should ap- 
prove ot him. On the t.-.ce of the memo* 
rial of Captain Eai le, and of the recom- 
mendation of the committee of cories- 
pondence, there was nothing that entitled 
him to a pension of £.300 a tear. It 
w'as stated, that, being sixtv-*ix veais of 
age, was, in itself, a sufficient recommen- 
dation. But it, at such an age, indi- 
\iduals were generally incapacitated front 
transacting business, and weie compelled 
to retire, how many of thcii most efficient 
men would they lose ? In this instance, 
it appeared, they had not made those sciu- 
pulous inqnhies which they did in other 
cases. Had they acted with their usual 
circumspection, they would have had the 
certificates of medical men, declaring that 
Captain Earle was unfit to perform his 
ordinary duty, laid before them. With 
such certificates in their possession, they 
would have a fair plea for say ing, “H re 
is an individual incapable of performing 
bis official duties, is lie not, then, a pro- 
per object for the bounty ot tiie court?" 
Tins they had not done— and he thanked 
some ii lends neai him foi that alteration 
in the bye-laws by' which the court of di- 
rectors were obliged to repoit the giounds 
on which they lecomuiemled certain pen- 
sions. Iu this cine, it appeared that they 
had recommended a puision to be con - 
fieri ed on Captain Earle, without having 
befoie them any proof that his infirmi- 
ties prevented him from acting— and, 
when they considered the expense alieady 
occasioned by this establishment, they 
were not warranted iu adding to it, Un- 
less under very peculiar circumstances. 
If Captain Earle were capable of perform- 
ing his duties, why should he retire on a 
pension ? On the other hand, if he (Mr. 
Hume) were satisfied that he was incapa- 
ble, he woold not object to hi* leieiving 
the bounty of the court — but his incapa- 
city ought to be clcaily pi oved. Here he 
wished to inquiie what measure of jus- 
tice was dealt out to otlieis? By the 
last act, the 53d of the King, renewing 
their charter, some regulations were made 
on this subject. In the 93d section they 
would find rules laid down, and regula- 
tions established, by which they were au- 
thorised to grant pensions to officers in 
India and England, according to a cer- 
tain fixed scale of service. What did that 
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scale say ? If a servant, under sixty years 
of age, having served the Company faith- 
fully for seven years, be found incapable, 
from infirmity of mind or body, to per- 
form the duties of his office, it may be 
lawful to grant him a pension, not ex- 
ceeding one-third of the salary and allow- 
ed emoluments or his office. Was Captain 
Earle in that situation ? No — he was 

above sixty years of age. How then did 
the law apply to his case ? The scale said, 
(< if the servant be above sixty years of 
age, and has been employed by the Com- 
pany for fifteen years, then it may be law- 
ful to grant him a pension not exceeding 
two-thirds of his salary and emoluments.’* 
Now it appeared that Captain Earle was, 
iu reality, only a servant of twelve years 
standing — and jet the court of directors 
proposed to give him, not two-thirds of 
liis salary, as paymaster, but three- 
fourths of it — j£306 per annum out of 
£432, which the paymaster annually re- 
ceived ; while the man who had served 
fifteen yeais, whose services were equally 
meritorious sis those of Captain Earle, 
could only receive two-thirds of his salary 
as a pension, for the act prohibited a more 
extensive grant His object in making 
this remark was, that equal justice should 
be done to all their servants, when they 
were no longer able to discharge their 
duties. If the law prohibited them fioin 
giving to any servant, however faithfully 
he had acted for them during fifteen 
years, moie than two-thirds of his salary 
on his retiring, by what rule could they 
grant tlnee-fonrths to Captain Earle? 
The Act of Parliament farther stated, that 
where a servant was sixty-five years of 
age and upwards, and had seived the 
Company forty years, then it would be 
lawful to allow him three-fourths of his. 
salary; and here they were about to 
grant Captain Earle, who had served but 
twelve years, three fourths of his anuual 
income — and that too without havinsfany 
proof that his infirmities are such as ren- 
der him unable to discharge the duties of 
his office l T ttder tbe^e circumstances, he 
submitted to the candour of the court of 
director (for no individual was more 
suuiou't titan himself to meet a case of real 
distress with the most humane feeling! 
whether, when there was no evidence of 
incapacity before them, and when they 
were acting against the letter aud spirit of 
the law, it was not his duty to advert to 
the subject, and to call on the court to 
pause before they decided ? If a case 
could be made out, wherfe, as a great body, 
they weie called on to grant this boon, no- 
thing could be more meritoiious than the 
concession of it. Hut no documents were 
adduced to -shew that Captain Earle was a 
more efficient servant than those whose 
pensions were regulated by the clause in 
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the Act of Parliament. Many pensions 
were granted for twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty, and forty years service. There 
was an instance of a gentleman retiring, 
who had served the Company for fifty* 
years. The act said, if the set van t be 
above sixty- five years of age, and has 
served fifty j ear* or upwards, then, and 
iu that case only, his pension may be 
equal to the whole of his salary. But 
all tlie^e cases weie regulated by the Act 
of Parliament. Now, if they gave to 
Captain Katie j£300 out of £462 per 
annum, lie having served but twelve years, 
it was more than they would be authoiiz- 
ed to grant to any man in theii establish- 
ment, unless he had served for forty years, 
therefore, he contended, the law did not 
warrant them to vote so Iaige a sura. He 
was unwilling to move any pioposition 
that would mar the resolution altogether 
— but he thougl t a little time should be 
given between the present aud the next 
court, in order to examine whether a 
necessity really existed for such a grant- 
When they had such a staff as he describ- 
ed, were they not bound, before they in- 
creased the expense, to investigate the 
duty which Captain Earle was called on 
to perform ? They ought to inquire whe- 
ther he was obliged to go out of doors ? 
Whether he was compelled to dike from 
place to place ? In shoit, they ought to 
understand his duties accurately. He 
(Mr. Hume) acted, for a considei able time, 
as paymaster. For several yeais he paid 
twenty thousand men, almost without 
moving from his desk. The adjutant 
mustered the men, and the paymaster 
had scarcely to rise from his seat. If 
Captain Earle were so gouty and so infirm 
as not to be able to move from one room 
to another, still, if he could sit in his 
chair, he might be capable of performing 
the duties of his office. This being, the 
case, he hoped there was proof before the 
court of directors, to shew that Captain 
Earle was utterly incapacitated from dis- 
chaiging such easy functions. Humanity 
often sanctioned that which law would 
not countenance — aud, therefore, he was 
unwilling to move a negative on the le- 
sohition. But as there was no proof that 
pointed out the necessity of giving Cap- 
tain Earle jC.'lOO a-jeat out of a salary of 
£4 \V2, his wish was to move, at the next 
court, that the sum should be reduced. 
He should be glad to know, whether the 
proceedings of the present day would de- 
bar him, on a future occasion, from mov- 
ing that the grant proposed by the reso- 
lution, should be lessened — or whether he 
should by the forms of the court, be com- 
pelled to oppose the resolution altogether, 
w lien they were convened for the purpose 
of confirming it ? He asked this ques- 
tion, because he intended, on the present 
Vol. IV. 3 S 
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occasion, to move an amendment, by way 
of addition, to the resolution. He would 
do this for the purpose of placing his sen- 
timents on record, and of shewing that the 
question had not passed sub silentio , or 
without due notice. He felt it uecessary 
to act in this manner, because, on a late 
occasion, some of his friends weie re- 
proached, as if they had not been present, 
in consequence of their not having placed 
their sentiments ou record. It was said, 
indeed, that they were not opposed to the 
measure then brought forward, because 
their sentiments did not appear ou the 
minutes ; than whicli no assertion was 
ever more fallacious. To prevent the occur- 
rence of such an error ou this occasion, 
he should move that the following words 
be added to the resolution : 

“ And th.it this court, viewing with 
“ alarm the large and increasing pen- 
“ sion list of the Company, doth recom- 
“ mend to the court of directors, the 
<e utmost vigilance aud economy, in every 
* ( application for a pension brought be- 
“ fore them ; and also that they will not, 
“ except in very urgent case*, deviate 
“ from the spirit of the law,” (I might 
almost, observed Mr. Hume, say the let - 
ter), “ as laid down in the act of the 
" 53d Geo. Ill, cap. 155, sec. 93, which 
“ directs pensions to be granted according 

to the length of service of the Cora- 
€t pany’s servants.” 

He wished to ascertain, from the legal 
authority present, whether he should be 
debarred, iu consequence of this amend- 
ment, from moving, at the next court, 
that the grant specified in the resolution 
should be reduced ? He did not himself 
consider that he should so bar himself, 
because he thought when the matter was 
again submitted to them, it might be 
treated as a new question. If there were 
any feeling in the court, that he should 
not have that privilege, he should be 
glad, if it met the wishes of the hon. 
Chairman, to refer the point to the legal 
officer. 'Hie question was, whether the 
amendment he was about to propose to- 
day, would debar him from moving, at 
the next court, another amendment, low- 
ering the sum which they were now called 
on to grant to Captain Earle ? 

The Chairman — u I understand the 
hon. proprietor desires to know, whe- 
ther, if the present question shall pass, 
with the approbation of the court, he 
can, when it comes before the next court, 
for confirmation, move another amend- 
ment ? I beg leave to refer the point to 
our counsel, who is at hand.” 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet — “ I see no 
difficulty in the case. The present amend- 
ment does not amount to an approbation 
of the original resolution— it merely con- 
tains a monitory observation— and, there- 
fore, pending the confirmation of the 


resolution, the hon. proprietor is at li- 
berty to move an amendment, altering 
the original proposition.” 

Mr. Hume. “ I should wish to be in- 
formed, whether, on a future day, I may 
be allowed to lower the amount of the 
pioposed grant? I know I cannot move 
an increase, without giving due notice— 
and I am also aware, that, on the prin- 
ciple of omne majus continet m se minu$> 
it was held, in this court, that a motion 
for reducing a grant may lie made, with- 
out previous notice — but the question here 
is, whether my offering an amendment 
this day, will operate as a bar to my 
moving, at a future time, the substitu- 
tion of a smaller sum for that uow pro- 
posed ? 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet. — “ I am not 
aware of any rule established iu this 
court, which can preclude the hon. pro- 
prietor from proposing such an amend- 
ment.” 

Mr. R.Jachson. “ The question is simply 
this — whether, if one amendment be 
moved this day by my hon. triend, be 
shall, at the next court, be competent to 
move another of a pecuniary nature— 
namely, for the purpose of lowcriug the 
intended grant ?” 

Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet. — “ It requires 
two courts to approve and confirm the 
resolution— and, at the second, such an 
amendment may, I think, be proposed/* 

Mr. B. Jackson. ** I am of opinion, that 
the apprehended difficulty does not exist.” 

Mr. II ante . ** I now beg leave to hand 

up this, as an amendment. Iu doing so, 

I hope the gentlemen behind the bar 
will not suppose that I mean to pass any 
censure upon them. They have, how- 
evei, certainly departed from the spirit 
of the law, as laid do vn in the 53d of 
the king.” 

The Chairman. — “ The hon. proprietor 
may qualify his meaning as he pleases ; 
but the words which he wishes to be 
added to the original motion, do, in fact, 
convey a censure.” 

The amendment having been read — 

The Chairman rose. “ I beg leave,” said 
he, “ to offer a few words on the merits 
of Captain Earle's case. He is stated to 
be sixty-six years of age, which is not 
denied. His infirmities are certainly very 
great; and, if he were brought into this 
court, his appenrance would indicate, 
that everything which was stated respect- 
ing him was pei fectly true. With refer- 
ence to the law which has been adverted 
to, I beg leave to say, notwithstanding 
the statement of the hon. proprietor, 
that the court of directors, in proposing 
this grant, do not, in any way, infringe 
the act of parliament which he has no- 
ticed. If the fact be otherwise, 1 shall 
doubtless find gentlemen who will set me 
right.” 
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Mr. Duron said, when the hon. pro- 
prietor considered the nature of the 
amendment, he would, perhaps, rather 
wish to withdraw it— because there was 
an expression in it which, lie conceived, 
the court of proprietors could not sanc- 
tion. It was by inference, admitted in 
the amendment, that the court of d doc- 
tors might, in what they considered ur- 
gent case , depart from the letter and 
spirit of the law. This he considered 
highly objectionable ; and, as it was not 
intended, on that day, to oppose the 
motion of the court of directors — as it 
was not intended, on that day, to re- 
commend a smaller sura, as this amend- 
ment would not retard or forward the 
question in any point of view, as it could 
do no manner of good whatsoever, lie 
begged ot the hon. proprietor not to per- 
sist in a pioposilion, which did not con- 
tradict the necessity of the giant now 
called for. 

Mr. Hume. “ I will explain, in one 
word, what I mean. The spit ic of the 
act of parliament is thi* — that no indi- 
vidual, in the Company’s service, shall 
be entitled to receive a pension, equal to 
three-fourths of his salary, unless lie be 
above sixty- the years ot age, and have 
served the Company for toity yeai> ; and 
i wish my amendment O stand on iccoid, 
in order that the court may not, in fu- 
ture, deviate from so wholesome a regu- 
lation.” 

Mr./T. Parry. ‘‘The present case does 
not come under the ptovi-ion quoted. 
Captain Earle’s situation is different. 
The court of directors bi ought it under 
the coiiMdeiation of the proprietors, as a 
case of compassion. Captain Earle is 
totally incapable of doing his duty, and 
if kept in the situation, some other per- 
son must he employed to officiate. He 
had served the Company for nineteen 
years in India, and though he stated his 
age to be sixty-six years, it was not this 
advanced period of life which rendered 
him anxious to retire, but his extreme 
infinuity. I have known him for forty 
years, and 1 am sure that his services in 
India were most meritorious. He has 
no retiring pension, became he left India 
before the'list was established. He has 
served the Company at the dejiot lor 
many years, as faithfully any indivi- 
dual could do ; and, I am sorry to say, 
he is not likely to live a twelvemonth 
longer. Under these circumstances, the 
court of directors lent a favoi able ear to 
Captain Earle’s case, and it is now for 
the court of proprietors to decide on it.” 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, he was more 
satisfied by what fell from the hon. 
gent, who had just addressed them, than 
by anything that had previously been 
stated to the court. If Captain Earle 
was absolutely incapable of performing 
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those very small duties, he was quite sen- 
sible that a case was made out to con- 
vince the proprietors of his being well 
worthy of their humane consideration * 
When he saw a gentleman who had serv- 
ed the Company in so deplorable a state 
as not to be able to sign his name, he 
would not hesitate a moment to grant him 
a pension, which was only to afford him 
the common comforts of life. The con- 
duct of his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) was 
kind and conciliating. He did not mean 
to oppose the motion, but was merely 
anxious that his sentiments might he put 
on record ; and that something like a 
rule should be laid down for the conduct 
of the court of directors, iu dealing out 
the liberality of the Company to different 
claimants. He trusted, therefore, that 
the motives of liis hon. friend and of 
himself, if they persisted in placing the 
amendment on record, would not be mis- 
understood or misiepresented. The scale 
laid down in the act of parliament was, 
in his opinion, judiciously alluded to, ad 
a fair and proper rule to guide them on 
such occasions. He confessed that he 
should o'ject to the amendment altoge- 
ther, if the words quoted by an hon. 
pioprietor (Mr. Dixon) were omitted. 
Where the case was of an urgent nature, 
he would go beyond the rule— and this 
wa>, undoubtedly, a case of peculiar ur- 
gency. He was, therefore, desirous of 
maiking it as an m gent case, by the 
adoption of tiie amendment — for nothing 
short of Capt. Earle’s being in a state of 
incapacity, unable ev en to sign iiis name to 
an account, could justify the proposition 
made to the court. 

Mr. Humt. “ Should there be any ex- 
pression in this amendment, which the 
court may think impioper, I will, with 
the greatest pleasure, make the necessary 
alteration.” 

Mr. Lotcndes was happy to give his 
vote in favor of a resolution which went 
to reward the meritorious exertions of 
an old servant. Careful as he was of the 
pur*e of the Company, lie would alvyays 
open it when an old servant claimed re- 
lief ; but he should ever oppose sinecure* 
and useless pensions. He never would 
countenance the frittering away of the 
Company’s money, by giving it to person* 
because they had influence in that house. 
Persons of that description he should 
always set his face against — for he consi- 
dered grants made to them as connected 
with the basest corruption. But where, 
as in this case, an individual had served 
them faithfully for nineteen years, there 
was a very good reason for rewarding 
him. 

The Deputy Chairman (James Patti- 
*on. Esq.) stud, be rose to make a few 
observations merely with reference to the 
words proposed to be added to the origi- 
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of the Court of King’s Bench, in their 
judgment on the subject In question, have 
stated tiie grounds on which they termed 
theii o iiui«m. In giving an opinion on 
the a. t of parliament, they stated the 
terms w I i»c’.i they had selected from that 
act, and on winch their judgment was 
formed : a id, in so much as publicity 
attended their decision, so far it was sa- 
tisfactory ; but, with respect to the de- 
cision of the privy council, they were 
left completely in the dark. None of its 
members had given them any hint on the 
subject ; all they knew was, that the de- 
cision had produced this effect — it had 
converted the controlling power into the 
executive power. The decicc had taken 
out of the hands of the trustees, appoint- 
ed by, and le-poiiMble to the propr etors, 
the power ot appiopriating the Com- 
pany’s funds, and placed it in the hands 
of persi»u> over whom they had no con- 
trol vvhitevei. — (Hear! henr I) — It, in 
effect, directed applicants to lay their 
claims whatever they might be, before 
the boaid of control, who would decide 
on them they thought proper, not- 
withstanding any opposition of the exe- 
cutive body. He thought it w’as neces- 
sary to premise, that the question was 
not taken with any feeliugof hostility to- 
wards the board of control. The noble 
Lord, who presided at the head of that 
board when this question was first state- 
ed, was now no more, and no wish 
existed to cast any reflection on his me- 
mory. If any desire were felt to act with 
hostility towards the board of control, it 
would not be wise ro indulge it ; it would 
not be prudent to venture on war with 
such unequal powers ; for all great public 
bodies must feel how important it was to 
have a mutual respect for each other ; 
and, he would say, that public interest 
was never better consulted than when 
public duties were discharged with firm- 
ness, but at the same time with mode- 
ration. — (Hear l hear !) — It might be sup- 
posed, by those who did not know him, 
that he was lending himself on this oc- 
casion to flatter and compliment the exe- 
cutive body ; this was not, however, the 
fact ; he believed the tendency of his 
mind rather was a jealousy of power,— 
experience proved that unrestricted power 
could not safely be entrusted to human 
nature ; there was a tendency and bias 
in power to enlarge its authority ; it 
always endeavoured to increase itself— 
to extend its boundaries ; and the records 
of that Company would shew, that the 
board of control had been ever seeking to 
enlarge its authority. Then, he would 
ask, what protection, what shield, what 
defence, could they oppose to this spirit 
of encroachment ? There was none that 
he knew of, except the firmness of their 
executive body. — (Hear! hear!) — Audit 


was therefore wi*e in the proprietors, 
when that firmness was manifested, to 
encourage it. — (II nr ! hear .’) It w as no 
Ies"just than it was \vi>e to do this; for, 
if they exercistd their undoubted light to 
oppose the executive body, — to check it r 
when its conduct called for a check, — 
surely, it wa* no less just, when the pro- 
prietors saw them acting in a way that 
deserved approbation, to bestow on them, 
in the fullest in inner, the applause they 
merited . — { Hear ! hear .') — He was cer- 
tainly veiy glad to maik the unanimity 
with which they acted on this occasiou ; 
he was rejoiced when lie beheld them 
giving up every private feeling, and op- 
posing, one and all, this most arbitrary 
measure — ( Hear ! hear !> — Surely, when 
their conduct was so hunoi able the pro- 
prietor could not in justice refuse to 
them their entire approbation . — ( Hear ! 
hear !) — The question which they were 
about to stir was evidently a question of 
power; it was not whether, in Major 
Hart’s case, but whether, iu any case, it 
should be permitted tor the boa id of con- 
trol to direct a payment out of the funds 
of the Company, beyond what the exe- 
cutive body thought the claimant, who- 
ever he might be, should receive ? or, 
whether the Company’s funds were to be 
placed atthedisposal of their own trustees, 
or at the command of the board of con- 
trol ? Any question respecting Major 
Halt must be of a purely personal nature. 
The merits, or denier is of Major Hait — 
whether he acted rightly at Seringapatam 
— whether the committee that sat on his 
conduct proceeded on pioper grouuds — 
whether the goiernor-geueral took a just 
liew of the case — whether the court of 
directors, in receiving certain impressions 
from the dispatches sent from Madras, 
acted liberally or fairly — all these ques- 
tions might be worthy of consideration 
when Major Hart’s case came befoie the 
court ; but, ou the present occasion, he 
thought it was proper to abstain from 
mixing individual interest with matters 
of a public nature ; at the same time, he 
could not help expressing what he felt on 
this subject, and it did appear to him 
that there were circumstances in Major 
Hart’s case which ought to place his con- 
duct under a lenient consideration in fu- 
ture, should it be necessary to go into it. 
He should now proceed to state the case 
as it stood. It appeared that in August, 
1803, a letter was sent out by the court 
of directors to the government of Ma- 
dras, directing payment to be made for 
the rice delivered at Seringapatam, for 
the use ol the army. That letter was 
laid before the board of control — was 
approved by them, and was sent out with- 
out any qualification ; and H accordingly 
arrived at Madras : and he was persuaded 
that had that government understood the 
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directions of the letter, it was probable 
that this court would have heard no more 
of this unfortunate business : but uot 
comprehending the order contained in the 
letter, they referred the matter back to 
the court of directors for explanation. 
The court of directois proposed to send 
out an explanatory letter, dated 27th 
August 1807, which was laid before the 
board of control for its approbation. 
The board of control, notwithstanding 
the act which provided that within four- 
teen days any alteration in the Company’s 
letters should be returned to the court of 
directors with the reasons for the altera- 
tion, detained the letter an unusual length 
of time. He did not mention this as a 
circumstance of any \ ery great importance, 
but the letter was in fact kept from the 
27th August to the 15th December fol- 
lowing, and upon the 15th December the 
paragraph was returned, Six days after- 
wards, namely, the 21st December, a let- 
ter came again from the board of control, 
desiring that the paragraph might be sent 
back to them for alteration. From the 21st 
of December they kept it in their hands 
until the 30th of May in the following year, 
being an iuterval of four or live months, 
and it was then returned finally altered. 
He was a little particular in dates, and 
therefoie had put down e\ ery one, fora 
very obvious purpose ; because it ‘'truck 
bim, that in the whole of this extraordi- 
nary transaction, from its commencement 
to its conclusion, there had been a pecu- 
liarity of demeanour wholly irreconcil- 
able with- the usual forms of public 
business. However, the paragraph was 
returned finally altered on the 13th May, 
1808. In consequence ot this, a corres- 
pondence took place between the board 
and the court ; but he did not mean to 
enter into the particulars of that corres- 
pondence. Much argument was used, in 
order to procure the alteration of the 
paragraph ; and, in short, to adjust the 
thing to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. In the interim the court of 
directors thought proper to take counsel’s 
advice upon the subject ; they laid the 
matter before Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, 
(the present solicitor general, Mr. Adam, 
and Mr. Wilson ; and the opinion that 
those gentlemen gave, was, that the hoard 
of control was not authorized to direct 
the Company to pay this debt, any more 
than any other debt contracted in this 
country. With this opinion in their 
pockets, the court of directors held a 
conference with the board of control, 
and had communication with the present 
lord Melville. And although what passed 
betweeu them did not appear, yet the re- 
sult w as veiy remarkable ; for during the 
whole time that lord Melville was a mem- 
bet of that board, he was so convinced 
upon the subject, or was at least so qui- 


escent upon it, that he never interfered 
further. Certainly from the 18th Feb- 
ruary 1809, until the 25th June 1812, no 
further notice was taken of the transac- 
tion by the boaid of conti ol. But on 
that day, a change having taken place in 
that board, a letter was written to the 
court of directors, inquiring after this 
paragraph. An answer was returned to 
that letter, but it did not appear that any 
proceeding took place upon it. It was, 
hovverer, fair to presume, (and there 
were some good reasons for believing) 
that some conference was held with lord 
Buckinghamshire on the subject, as there 
had been with lord Melville; and the 
result was, that for upwards of two 
years longer, lord Buckinghamshire did 
not think proper to interfere in the matter. 
On the 23d June 1814, another letter 
came from the board of control to the 
court of directors, again inquiring after 
the paragraph. The court of diiectors, in 
answer to this letter, stated that they 
had not tiansmitted the paragraph to 
India — that they had taken legal opinions 
upon the subject, which justified them in 
believing that it was not necessary so to 
do— that they had held conferences with 
the late president of the ho.ird ; and 
concluded, that the matter haring been 
suffered to remain doimant for upwards 
of five years, they were allowed to cou- 
s-der that no further proceedings w'ould 
be taken, and that the matter was 
suffered to pass by altogether in si- 
lence. They transmitted the opinion of 
counsel, which they had taken in 1809, 
to the board of control as an accompani- 
ment to this letter. The board of con- 
trol, upon receiving it, thought it their 
duty also to take the opinion of counsel, 
and they accordingly wrote to the court 
of directors acquainting them that they 
too had taken legal advice ; and the opi- 
nions of counsel which they had received, 
convinced them that this was a matter 
so connected with military government 
as to be under the superintendence of the 
boaid of control, according to the terms 
of the act of parliament; and they there- 
fore informed the court of directors, that 
unless they transmitted their despatch, 
or appealed to liis majesty in council, 
the hoard would consider themselves com- 
pelled to enforce the transmission of the 
paragraph. — In this state of things, the 
couit of directois had recourse to further 
opinions of counsel, and accordingly iu 
1815, they consulted Sir Arthur Piggott, 
Sir Samnel Romilly, and Mr. Bosauquet, 
gentlemen who were admitted to be legal 
authorities of the first repute in the 
country. The opinion which those gen- 
tlemen gave, was, that the directors were 
not bound, (according to the true sense 
and meaning of the act) to forward the 
despatch so altered ; and that a murtUa ► 
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tuns could not properly be issued to com- 
pel them. Fortified with this opinion, 
the (hrertoi'' came to a resolution, not to 
send out the paragiaph: — and here he 
iMi.H) iuu«t think that it would have 
been impossible for the court of directors, 
under such powerful legal opinions as they 
had received, without a dereliction of their 
duty, to do any thing but refuse to com- 
ply with the ordei of the board of con- 
trol, even though they had a mandamus 
staring them in the face* - Indeedit would 
have been impossible for them, without 
abandoning the line of conduct they had 
previously put sued, and deeply as they 
might depioie the disreputable conse- 
quence of the compiled y process with 
which they were threatened, to have acted 
otherwise. It did not appear how they 
could, consistently with a taithful dis- 
charge of then duty to their constituents, 
either compromise or avoid resorting to 
the risk of a mandamus ; and, therefore, 
under the legal opinions they had leceived, 
they refused to transnlit the altered para- 
graph. Many proprietors whom he (Mr. 
H.) knew, had certainly thought, that 
that was a proper period for the directors 
to hare come to the couit of pioprietors, 
for their advice and assistance. Upon 
this point, however, he should say no- 
thing. The directois determined to resist 
the transmission of the paragraph ; and 
when the board of control sent a very 
short and pithy letter, telling them, 
that unless they should determine either 
foithwith to tiansnut the said paragiaph 
to India, or av.ti themselves of the right 
of appeal to ni< majesty in council, the 
board mint consider themselves compelled 
to enforce the transmission of the para- 
graph.” The diiectois became still more 
determined in their resistance; and posi- 
tively, and in express terms, refused to 
comply with the mandate ot the boaid. 
In consequence of which, the board of 
control app’ied to the court of king’s 
bench foi a mandamus ; and then the 
Company joined issue. In the king’s 
bench the argument turned upon two 
points. The first was whether the altered 
paragraph, did or did not relate to mat- 
ters connected with the civil or militaiy 
government? upon which point the judges 
could not entertain any doubt. They re- 
fused to entertain the question, and they 
said, that the privy council were the 
propei visitors upon an occasion of that 
nature : — and that they would not inter- 
fere, because they thought it their duty to 
abstain from its discussion. The second 
point was argued with considerable 
ability: that point was -whether, under 
tlie term allowance or gratuity, the boaid 
of control were not interdicted by the ex- 
press terms of the act of parliament, from 
sending out any direction upon that par- 
fit} Jar subject ? The court, however. 


determined, that under the strict literal 
construction of the act, that the terms 
allowance or gratuity weie not compre- 
hended in the intention of the legislature ; 
and, therefore, they decided against the 
case. But in the corn se of that argument, 
a curious question was put to the lord 
chief justice (Ellenboioughj, whi*h was 
of this nature: — “Will youi loidship 
then conceive it was lett in the board of 
control to put any one sixpence into the 
pocket of any individual in Iudia, be he 
officer or be he not officer, on account of 
service rendered to the public, or any 
other account, which had not previously 
been proposed by the directors ? — If on a 
strict construction of these sections, if 
should be ascertained that it is unprovided 
for, it is most unfortunate ; because no- 
body doubted that the board was so con- 
trolled by these clauses, that they could 
not by any possibility put any sum of 
money into any man’s pocket.” Lord 
Ellenborough then made this reinaik upon 
that pait of the subject. “ We cannot 
go beyond the terms of the act of parlia- 
ment. If there was a mischief which it 
became the legislature to apprehend, and 
they did not, we cannot supply that.” 
From this observation it was fair to infer 
that the noble and learned loid thought 
this w as a mischief which the legislature 
had not foieseen, and theiefore had not 
provided for. The court of King’s Bench, 
however, saw sufficient mound to enlarge 
the rule, in older to gi\e the court of 
dilectors time to appeal to the king in 
council : ;in appeal accoidingly took place, 
and a solemn hearing came on before the 
pi ivy council. The directors had no al- 
ternative, the judges having declared that 
this was a case in which the directors' 
must necessarily appeal. The question 
before the privy council was argued with 
an ability, the most extram dinary that 
could be imagined. Every topic Was 
touched upon, and eveiy argument ad 
vanced that human ingenuity could sug- 
gest; and not one of them, as he (Mr. 
H.) conceived, was fairly met, or fully 
answered. However, in the result, the 
privy council was determined to support 
the board of control, and thus after thir- 
ty-two years, during which time, not a 
single instance had ever occurred of an 
appeal to the privy council, the board of 
control and the couit of directors had 
come to an issue upon their respective 
rights. The privy council, in supporting 
the board of control, verified the predic 
tion of Mr. Fox, in a very singular and 
extraordinary manner; for Mr. Fox, in 
arguing against that clause in the bill, 
which provided for an appeal to the privy 
council, pointedly observed, “ that this 
was nothing more or les> than an ap- 
peal from the minister to the minister, 
from the privy counsellor to the privy 
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council ; from the advisers of the 
crown to the advisers of the crown,” 
&ud in truth, as i\lr. Fox said, “ an ap- 
peal to the privy council was little 
more titan a fallacy and a farce.” 

It could not easily he expected that the 
court Of directors should have foreseen, 
hy any possibility, that when they sub- 
mitted the case to an enlightened body of 
statesmen, like the privy council, they 
would not have the whole of the subject 
under their view, and that in considering 
the terms of an act of parliament, they 
would not have lost sight of the spirit, 
the poliev, and the objects with which 
the legislature passed these enactments. 
They could not reasonably have foreseen 
what would be the result ; for the directors 
were, m truth and in fact, the executive 
body of the Ejst-India Company. Their 
Rutliouty Ixdouged to the constitution of 
tlie Company, and to destroy their autho- 
rity was to destroy its constitution. 
Could it be foreseen, that the privy 
council, as a body of srate-uncu, would 
iiegtade and diminish that authority, 
which was held up to India as the head 
of the government ? Could it be sup- 
posed that the piirv council would weak- 
en and render iikffc lent by otic single de- 
cree, that instillment, which the legisla- 
ture bad pronounced the fittest for the 
•executive government of India? Surely 
this was what no one could have foreseen. 
Now, he would really ask one question : 
suppose the directors had, after this pro- 
ceeding, still further persisted in refusing 
to tiaa-unit this altered paragraph, and 
theic weie many who thought that they 
ou n lit to luve done so, what would hare 
been the consequence ? The consequence 
would have been, that the representa- 
tives of the sovereignty of India, in whose 
hands were placed teiritorial possessions 
producing an annual revenue of seventeen 
millions, in whose hands were placed 
the government and protection of sixty 
million-, of people, who had iu their pay 
an army ot sixty thousand men — all these 
great potentates would one and all have 
been touit eb-e prisoners to the King’s 
Month prison, and their worthy secretary 
Mr. Cobh, would have been the only re- 
presentative ot the Great Mogul in this 
country ; and all tlite, upon a disputed 
account, whether the rice should be paid 
for at the rate of owe, or tiro shillings 
per pound. This might appear perhaps 
of little consequence in our own roiiutry ; 
but when the effect, which it wa? likely 
to produce in India, was considered, the 
consequence would be most alarming. 
Had the directors gone to i his extremity, 
(and theie were many proprietors who 
thought they ought to have resisted to 
the last, and even have gone to prison , } 
what would have been the probable con- 
sequences in India? He (Mr. H.j defied 
Asiatic Journ . — No. 23. 


any man, who knew the nature of that 
country, to look to the probable conse- 
quences without shuddering. The deci- 
sion of the privy council brought to his 
recollection the words of Mr. Burke, who 
was not frequently in the habit of de- 
fending the couit of directors ; but upon 
an occasion in the House of Commons, 
when a sneering sarcasm was thrown out 
against the inefficiency of merchants to 
be statesmen, he made this remark : “ / 
have known merchants with the senti- 
ments and abilities of great statesmen ; 
and l have seen persons in th * rank of 
statesmen with the conceptions and cha- 
meters of pedlars."— -(Hear! hear! hear!) 
— In order to be able to judge cor- 
rectly of the intentions of the legislature, 
in instituting the board of control, it was 
necessary to go a little further into the 
parliamentary proceedings of that day, to 
see with what spirit they were entered 
into, and upon what giounds, and with 
what objects that board was instituted. 

It was a notorious fact, that soon after 
the Company became possessed of their 
territorial possessions, clamours were 
raised in this countiy against the Com- 
pau\*$ servants in India, to a degree, 
that to be called a Nabob, was to be 
called everything di>hotiorab 1 e and dis- 
graceful. The clamour became so great, 

; nd perhaps theie was pretty good ground 
for it, that it atn acted the notice of par- 
liament. Accoidincly committees weie 
appointed to inquire into the alleged 
abuses, and to find out a remedy for them. 
Theie weie two committees appointed, 
and by their labours a most instructive 
and important body of information was 
produced to the public. The select com- 
mittee had Mr. Burke, and by the labours 
of that gentleman the mo>t impoitant 
ami voluminous reports were brought 
forward. The other committee, called 
the secret committee, of which Mr. un- 
ites was the president, produced several 
resolutions, which weie laid before the 
house of commons, and parsed there ; 
and those i evolutions were, in truth and 
iu fact, the (pound work ot the institu- 
tion of the boaid of control ; both com- 
mittees came to one conclusion upon the 
subject ; namely, that the abu-.es which 
gave cause to the complaint, were in the 
misconduct of the senum- of the Com- 
pany in India, and the inefficiency of the 
court of directors at home to check and 
control them. It was upon this princi- 
ple and for tins purpose, that the board 
of contiolwas instituted. The struggle 
for ascendancy, which took place between 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt in those day?, cer- 
tainly had no other bearing upon the pre- 
sent subject, than thdt the court of direc- 
tors and court of prop; ietors, siding with 
Mr. Pitt, would naturally account for the 
latitude of term* which found their way 
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into the bill, which instituted the board 
of control. In order to judge of the in- 
tentions of an act of pailiament, he (Mr. 
H.) thought the comt ‘could not have 
better authority than the declared opinion 
of the framers of it ; aud, accordingly, 
he had selected two or three observations 
of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, which 
would shew what their intentions were iu 
framing the bill, and what was declared 
by Mr. Pitt to be the groundwork upon 
which it was built. 

In 1784, iu one of the early debates, 
Mr. Pitt said “ that the board should be 
a board of politic.nl control , but not of 
political influence : that it lelt to the 
Company the uncontioled possession of 
their commerce, of tlieii tieasuiy, their 
patronage, their conti acts, and their ap- 
pointments of writers and cadets.’* — 
[Hear! heat /} — Mr. Pitt, in the fur- 
ther progress of this hill, pressed by the 
vigour of Mr. Fox, said “ 1 defy any 
man to contradict uie when I assert, 
that while there is every possible guard 
against patronage, the crown’s vigo* 
rous, effeciual, and authoritative com- 
mand over the politics of Hindostan, 
is the main object of eveiyline in this 
bill-” Mr. Pitt then went on to say, 
“ to give the crown the power of guid- 
ing the politics of Iudia, with as lit- 
tle means of corrupt influence as pos- 
sible, is the true plan for India, and the 
true spirit of this bill.” In recapitulat- 
ing the powers of the board, Mr. Pitt 
said, “ the princ ; pal |nnvei> of the board 
would consist iu directing what political 
object* the Company’s scivuuts were to 
puisne. It would have no power to ap- 
point nor any patronage : consequently it 
could have no motive to deviate from its 
duty.” Mr. Dundas expressed hi* senti- 
ments upon this subject, in the most un- 
qualified terms. He insisted “ that no- 
thing was taken fiom the Company by 
this bill which ought to be left with 
them: that the determination ot great 
political questions, i elating to peace and 
>var, was indeed to be taken horn them ; 
but that was all. In all other respects 
the powers of the Company would be the 
same after the passing of the bill, that 
they are now .” — {Hear ! hear !) 

Could any man entertain a doubt, that 
the fiamers of thi* bill intended to make 
the board of control a board of political 
control ; to place the politic* of India en- 
tirely under their superintendence ; all 
affairs of state, and every thing which 
could be considered as properly belonging 
jto a government : hut having given a con- 
trolling power to the hoard, the executive 
power was left iu the hauds of the com- 
pany : all the details were left to the 
directors, and in the most unqualified 
terms had IVlr. Pitt declared, “ that he 
jeft'tlie Company in the uncontrolled pos- 


session of their treasury. — ( Hear ! hear !) 
Now, he would really ask what would be 
the effects in India, if cases of this na- 
ture were to go out to that conntiy ? 
What effects must such ill-judged deci- 
sions produce, not only upon the servants 
but upon the natives of that empire, if 
the reaVsituatbu in which the Company 
stood W'ere known ? Undoubtedly the 
Company were the nominal and the actual 
governois of India; but the effects of 
such pioceedings as these must produce a 
weak and a waveiing system, inasmuch as 
they tended to Abrade the executive 
power of the Company, they inu-t pio- 
duce a certain degree of insubordination 
in the service ; tor would any man doubt 
that every person in India, who had a 
disputed claim, would not attempt by 
some ingenuity or other, to biiug hi* 
claim under the cocnizancd of the board 
of control, in the hope that he might, by 
some mean* or other, obtain by influence 
there, wh .t he could not get fiom the go- 
vernment of India ? Would it not he the 
inevitable consequence, that such pci sons 
would rather seek redress by such means, 
than tesort to the legal and constitutional 
.government of India, where his claims 
might be adjusted upon principles of 
equity and fair dealing? Who could 
doubt, that the intervention of such an 
authority on the part of the board of con- 
trol tended to destroy the very founda- 
tion upon which the Company stood, * 
namely, their propet ft/, and the control 
which they had a light to have over that 
pioperty ? In short, it seemed to him, 
that the placing of such matters in the 
control of the boaid, was subverting at 
once all the constituted authoiities of In- 
dia. If the tribunals of justice, in de- 
termining matters of piopeity, vveie set 
aside, and if such matters were placed at 
the arbitiary disposal of any set of meu, 
an incalculable violence would be done 
to every law, which the constitution of 
this country had provided for the protec- 
tion of property. 

He feared that he had now exhausted 
the patience of the court. He felt that 
he had exhausted himself, and he must 
therefore conclude with intreating the 
court, that if they thought the court of 
directors had done their duly in their 
resistance to this arbitiary act ; if they 
thought it important to yuan! against a 
further attack upon the Company's rights ; 
it they felt disposed to shew a vigilant 
attention in controlling and protecting 
their own property against encroachments; 
if they thought it wise to give encourage- 
ment to the court of diiectors in the dis- 
ehaige of most unpleasant duties, they 
would concur in the motion which he 
had now the honor of submitting to their 
consideration. 

* ( That this court having maturely con- 
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“ sidered the proceedings between the 
“ court of directors aud the honorable 
“ commissioners for the affairs of India, 
<c relating to the power claimed by the 
“ said commissioneis of adjudicating a 
<c disputed claim* aud injoining the pay- 
“ incut of a sum of money out of the 
“ Company’s treasury, iu liquidation of 
** the same ; aud finding that the power 
“ so claimed was resisted by the court of 
<( directors, until compelled to submit by 
“ a mandamus ; this court doth approve 
“ of the conduct of the said court of 
” directors, in maintaining the chartered 
Ki rights of the Company, and doth, there- 
<£ fore, return thanks to the executive 
“ body 

“ The court viewing with sincere re- 
c< gret the attempt to recognize a piinci- 
** pie aud to establish a precedent, con- 
ci ceivcd to be arbitrary in its nai uie, dan- 
<£ gerous in its consequences, and subver- 
“ sire of the vested rights of the 
ts Company, doth further recommeud to 
“ the court of directors to exercise their 

utmost vigilance against every infrac- 
“ tion of the constitutional rights of the 
“ propiietors, aud to oppose their mos.t 
“ strenuous etfoits against every attempt 
<( to subwit them, assuied that their 
“ constituents will cordially co-operate 
tc with them, in any measures that may 
(t be found necessary for that purpose.” 

The hon. gentleman concluded by stat- 
ing, that he had purposely abstained from 
inserting anything in his motion respect- 
ing an application to parliament: but 
that should the court of directors think 
this subject requited such an application, 
he hoped and trusted they would perse- 
vere in their exeitions. 

The motion being read by the clerk, 

Mr. Hume rose to second it : and in rising 
to do so, he said it might not perhaps ap- 
pear extraordinary to those gentlcraeu 
who knew the part which he had takeu 
on a former occasion, with respect to 
the mandamus papers, that he should 
now feel anxious to support the moron 
which had been just submitted to their 
consideration. 

The court would observe that the ques- 
tion now before them was not one ori- 
ginally brought forward by the court of 
proprietors themselves ; but that it was 
submitted to them, in consequence of the 
unanimous resolution of the court of 
directors, “ that the subject was worthy 
the consideration of the court of pro- 
prietors.” At the time that these papers 
were submitted by the directors to the 
court, from what he (Mr. Hume) had 
heard connected with the transaction it- 
self, he thought it a ca*e which requited 
the most serious consideration of every 
proprietor interested in the welfare of the 
Company, and interested in preserving a 
due line between the directors and the 


board of control, as far as power was a 
matter of interest; — and interested, in 
drawing that distinction which only could 
lead to the proper conduct of affairs of 
so much magnitude, as those in which 
these two bodies were concerned. Think- 
ing, as he did, that such a line was ne- 
cessary to be drawn, and considering 
that that line, as circumstances, now ex- 
isted, was not sufficiently drawn, he had 
moved, that the papers which the direc- 
tor* had subrnitttd to the proprietors 
should be priuted ; meaning thereby, that 
whenever t! e question should come be- 
foie them, every individual might come 
prepared with a full knowledge of the 
question, and be possessed ot every re - 
quisite information, necessary to the due 
consideration of the subject. He regret- 
ted with his hon. friend, that the ques- 
tion had not been submitted to the court 
before. Delay, in many instances, de- 
feated the object, even of the wisest pro- 
positions : and although in this instance, 
the delay which had taken place, might 
in some degiee lessen the effect of the 
resolution (which he had no doubt would 
be uuanrmously acceded to), yet be hoped 
it would not altogether do away the bene- 
fits which ought reasonably to be expect- 
ed from so important a proceeding. But 
really, in his opinion, it was incumbent 
on the part of the com t of dine oi*, who 
thought pioper to place these papeis be*- 
foie this court, to have fo low. d them up 
b\ some resolution or other ot theii own, 
similar to what was now proposed, affirm- 
ing the piopriety of their own conduct, 
and condemning that of the board of con- 
trol. He, for one, had certainly to re- 
gret that this had not been doue. 

'Hie last paper piinted upon this sub- 
ject, was the directors’ piotest against 
the proceedings of the board of control s 
and iu the commencement of his (Mr. 
Hume’s) observations upon this subject, 
he must say he thought that that protest, 
if there were no other paper under cousi- 
delation, would fully and fairly warrant 
the court of proprietors, in deviating 
fiom the line which his hon. friend had 
prescribed, namely, that of keeping the 
subject which gave rise to this question 
separate from the merits of Majoi Hart’s 
depute. If any paper could have more 
strongly than any other implicated and 
confounded the two questions, it was the 
directots* own protest ; for there, instead 
of simply stating what he (Mr. Hume) 
apprehended to be the true view of the 
subject, namely, the dispute upon the 
uestion of power, between the court of 
i rector* and the board of control, they 
had iudulged themselves in a detail upon 
the merits of Major Hart’s particular 
case. Instead of simply protesting against 
that controlling power which the board of 
control had assumed over the order sent 
3 T 2 
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out to India for the payment of money 
to the Company ’s servants, which all 
along had been considered as the ground 
of dispute between those two bodies, 
they launched out into a course of argu- 
ment and of detail, than which nothing 
could tend more to confound the two 
questions, namely, the situation of Ma- 
jor Hart and the question of power as- 
sumed by the boaid of contiol. Their 
own protect, therefore, would have jus- 
tified the intermixture of the two cases: 
but, however, as the case of Major Hart 
was a very different thing fiom the ques- 
tion now before the cotit t, lie could not 
but think that the recommendation of 
his hon. fiiend to keep the two ques- 
tions separate, ought to be adopted. 
But be could not help saying, that it 
wouhl h we been pleasing to himself, 
personally, and, he , believed, to many 
other proprietors, if the question relat- 
ing to the state of Major Hart’s claim 
was now brought before the court. He 
professed himself to be totally unpreju- 
diced iu that question, and to be totally 
mrnduenccd by any other feelings than 
those which a sense of justice must die* 
tate ; and whenever that case should 
come bef ire the court, he should simply 
be guided by the real merits of the 
transaction, as they were generally known. 
Undoubtedly, it would have been satis- 
factory to him, if the court of directors 
bad thought proper, in their vvwlom, to 
review the proceedings connected with 
that gentleman’s case, And had come to 
#otne determination, before this question, 
which aro^cout of it, had come before 
the court. He had no wish to enter into 
themeiitsof Major Halt’s case on the 
present occasion, because most probably, 
'ere long, the louit wou*d have an 
opportunity of reviewing the whole of 
that question. But lie was most anxious 
to state, as the result of a careful con- 
secration of the whole of the documents, 
that the case of Major Hprt, as it stood 
now, was not the case of Major Hart 
as it stood some years since. Documents 
had been laid before the comt, and be- 
fore the public, of a nature so extraor- 
dinary, that he would venture to say, no 
Individual in the court could produce 
their parallel iu any other case ; docu- 
ments which made such a decided altc- 
r«jth‘U in the case of that gcntlemau, as 
to place his claims upon quite a different 
footing. It was impossible to look over 
the ccntents of General Macaulay’s let- 
ters, without finding abuudant matters 
for excavation and apology in favour of 
Major Hart; without being satisfied that 
substantial justice was not done to that 
tl^iulnnan. He mentioned this generally, 
because hp considered that if Major 
Hart bad behaved ill (which he would 
not- call in question, because that point 


bad been already adjudicated upon), stur 
he ought not to he treated with greater 
severity than the justice of his case re- 
quired. Surely if he had sinned, he h;.1 
already suffered most sereiely. He had 
been punished to a considerable extent ; 
and it now became a consideration with 
the court of directors, whether they 
w'ould follow up the punishment to tl t; 
very last degiee, aud keep tin-* rod hang- 
ing over his head. He (Mr Hume) only 
hoped, that that circumstance would in- 
duce the director*, in the conjee ot time, 
whenever they should think ptoper, to 
take that gentleman's case midei their 
favorable consideration, and that they 
would, in their wisdom, do what they 
thought right. Foi his ow n part, be 
w'ould routine to say, that in his con- 
science, he thought Major I hut was » 
haidly used individual.— [Hear l h'lirh > 
The Chairman licit* inteipo'-ed, au- 
said he was cony to inieu «pt the hou 
gentleman; but he In ped tli.d tin* line* 
which the honoinlde urour ot the ques- 
tion had siigge>red, might he followed, 
namely, to consider this fo’cly as a ques- 
tion arising between lotdrctiug authori- 
ties ^ the court of diteciors having resist- 
ed the power above them, thinking that 
that power w r a* inconsistent with the 
vested rights of the Company. They had 
peisisted in resisting that power to the 
utmost, upon the piiticipie that they were 
acting legal! v, until they had bum com- 
pelled to y ; cld by the mandamus of the 
king’s bench. 'll.av hid tlp'mui their 
conduct upon the judgment of the gn.e- 
lal court; and the lion, gentleman who 
bi ought forward the motion having, him- 
self, paiticularly 1 equested that the ques- 
tion might be consideied pinch upon it* 
own merits, without icier* we to the 
ciicu instances which gave lise to the 
question, he (the hou. chairman) ti listed 
that the hon. gentleman would routine 
liimself within this rule, without consi- 
dering the case as that of Mr. A. or M:. 
15. which was a matte* totally I 11 Levant 
to the point now uudet consideration. — 
[Hear / hear hr or 

Mr. I. r, nne said he was glad the lion. 
chairm<.n had said this : he had only re- 
pealed the words with which be (Mr. H ) 
had set out. He thought, however, that 
he was not trespassing beyond the line 
prescribed by Ills lion, fiiend, by inci- 
dentally expiring, iu his opinion, wha; 
should be the line cf conduct to be adopt- 
ed, with re.-peet to the individual case ; 
which he hoped would soon be takeu up 
for the purpose of doing substautial jus- 
tice to that gentleman. 

The object was now to consider this a% 
a question of power ; and although bis 
hon. friend had very ably stated the case 
before the court, and pointed out the great 
importance of it, yet he had not takeu. 
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the only view which he (Mr. Hume) was 
disposed to take of it, and the only view 
which he thought the court was authoriz- 
ed to take of it. He was free to say that 
there was a difficulty in determining what 
was the precise nature of llic j/ower 
claimed by the board of control: because 
if the express letter of the law was taken 
it might lead to different interpretations. 
For the purp se theieforeof obtaining, if 
possible, what was the true intent ami 
meaning of the framers of the act of Par- 
liament, by \vh : ch the board of control 
was established, the court were bound to 
take a general view of the principle laid 
down and established by them, and to 
shew that, in point of practice, that prin- 
ciple had been maintained veiy generally 
from that time to the present: with that 
view lie hoped the court would excuse 
him for entering a little more at huge 
iuto the siibjei t. It appeared to him that 
up lo *e»r 1781, the Company had con- 
ducted their affairs m a m inner not at a 1 1 
to be questioned : at least tho e affairs 
were far tioni being ill managed, as far as 
respected the general concerns and inte- 
rests of the Cast Indian empire. In that 
ytear, in consequence ot the reports made 
by the bourn* of common 'to the public, and 
which he (Mr. Hume; lot one mu-t think 
Were very much exaggerated; for he had 
perused thevaiiou* documents upon which 
their repoit> were founded, and in his 
o-pinion they were no wat ranted or au- 
thorize! in making that unfavorable 
report of the state of India, which they 
did, to the public: ami lie hoped when 
these m it*ei' were considered with moie 
calmness, it would «ippeat so to the world ; 
for he vw one ot those, who thought, 
t hut whatever the conduct of the Com- 
pany might have been (and cei taiuly here 
and theie, there were acts of violence 
and injustice;, yet taking their g<vm n- 
ineut generally, m> government at suciia 
distance uoui ihe parent state, fas far ns 
lie wa> acquainted with the practice of it) 
had oxlubee I teweractsof arbitrary j ower 
than H u id # he Hast India Company : 
and h mM si hut, in a short time, those 
who had an int- reit in this subject, would 
have an oppot !um‘y of set mg an impar- 
tial history of their own transactions, 
both commcreial and political, in which 
the conduct of the Company would ap- 
pear in a veiv different point of view, 
fi om what it had hitherto been held out 
t> the world. He was mo-t uiixioii' to 
state this for the satisfaction and inhu- 
mation of all persons interested in the 
affairs of India: and as far as he could 
judge of the piodnctiou which he had 
seen upon this subject, it certainly did 
ample justice to India. A woik of this 
description was now preparing by a gen- 
tleman named Mills', who had been more 
ifian ten yean occupied in writing the his- 


tory of India. It was now In the pres% 
and would be found to give a very diffluent 
complexion to the history of India from 
what Mr. Burke had painted. Ilo.vever,. 
in consequence of the'e reports to which 
he alluded, the directors lmd their power 
contracted within certain limit', and were 
directed to report from time to time a I 
matters connected with their territorial 
and political authority. But all ques- 
tion* connected with then revenue were 
preserved expressly for their own consi- 
deration ; therefore the diiectois were 
their own masters up to the year 178-i, 
when the great act ot the 21 Geo. Ill, 
cap. 5, was parsed. Tne rights of the di- 
rectors were unimpeded by that act. The 
power of the board of conti ol was esta- 
blished ; hut ai that time it was dis- 
tinctly staled, that the power given to 
the hoard related only to those point* 
connected with political objects,— that the 
power of the board of conti ol was to 
be confiued to those points which related 
to civil ami militaiy government and ie- 
vemre. And here he must say, that the 
line of defence taken by the learned coun- 
sel foi the Company, though exceedingly 
ingenious and extremely to the purpose, 
yet was not so comprehend re .’s the 
whole course of the subject would haur 
justified and requited. Peihapi he might 
be permitted in tli it place to -ay, t!. it he 
thought the ( onipuuy might have u \ ailed 
theniM-lre- with condde: able aiv,.nta^e 
of tiie al»> lilies of an hon. .ind lea: net* 
friend ot his, uho-e talent*, though not 
equal perhaps in many po.uis with the 
gentleman tmployed forth.it purpose, yet. 
being titorcaigbly acquainted with theL.s- 
fory of the Hast India Company and c. e. > 
thing connected with- their inn rests, Lai 
a pre-eminent claim to employ':. cut upon 
such an oecasioy. lie meant h.a bun. 
Teamed ami woi thv friend Mr. J.u ksow. 
He(Mr. Huinc)forouc regretted, that when 
the papcis were produced that bon. and 
leai nod gem h man’s name d d not appear 
amongst the number of gentlemen employ- 
ed to advocate the cause ot t lie CoMpauy. 
This was the more extraosdinaiy when 
the past sei vices of that tent'cim a \ur*» 
consideied. he who Ind, wirhotit tie or 
rewmd, stood up to dvtend t le nJitsof 
the Compam — who hah (wired las cio- 
qnenceaml hi -- 1 iks.ts at ad sea-ons, ami 
on all oceasim.s, i.u then interests, and he 
who alone stood in the gap. was forgotten 
on this momentous crisis, and had not the 
solltaiy compliment paid him of hein^ 
ca led upon to exert his talents u:on tins 
triai. Surely upon the seme of justice, 
it not of gratitude, that lioti. ccntlemm 
ought to have been enrol leu amongst the 
professional advocates of the Oomnai v. 
He (Mr. Hume) felt satisfied that I K h-m. 
and learned friend would ! .i"c r.,' m tha* 
view ef the subject wc: biu.**b‘ 
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would now venture to lay before the 
Coui t. 

What was the consequence of this en- 
croachment upon the uuhl> of the Com' 
pan} ? Within a few months after tin's 
art of 1784 had pa^ed, by which the 
Company were udieved from any control 
over their civil and military affairs tne 
board of control proceed td to act in a 
manner most unjustifiable and most il- 
legal. The act had scarcely pissed when 
that very board of control, who were de- 
clared to be only a boaul of control, took 
upon themselves to act in a iiio«t extra- 
oidiuarv manner, against the 37 th section 
uf that act, which began by stating, 
64 Whereas certain debts are due to the 
cyeditm* of the Nabob of Arcott, &c.” 
and directed the Company to inquire into 
die affair.-; of that pnuce, ami to settle 
Ids debts ris they should he found justly 
due. Within six months after the passing 
of the act, the board took upon them- 
selves m the most unjustifiable manner, 
(for be diffeied from the learned counsel, 
who said, that the present wu'j the first 
instance of inteiference on the part of 
the board of control], upon the authority 
of this section of the act of paihamuit, 
to act in violatiou of the spiiit of the 
lawitself, and in contra vers ion of the 
vested lights of the Company. Within 
those six months they had altered two 
paragraphs (of which the learned counsel 
had taken no notice in their arguments) 
in the despatches .sent to India, upon the 
subject of the claims against the Nabob ; 
and ceitainly, had the court of directors, 
consistently with that act, directed a 
proper inquiry into the demands of every 
one of those claimants, earlier means 
would have been found to repiess the ar- 
bitrary proceedings which weie adopted 
by the board of control upon the sup- 
posed authority of that act ; but how- 
ever, the fact was, that, notwithstanding 
the. admission that those debts were 
doubtful in amount, and notwithstanding 
that they did not amount to one-twen- 
tieth of the payments actually made, as 
subsequently appeared, the Company was 
ordered* in the most unjustifiable and ar- 
bitrary manner, to adjust those debts 
without inquiry. He (Mr. H.) was sorry 
that he had not the originals of those 
paragraphs, but indeed they could not 
be got at. But what did the board of 
control do ? Why, directly contrary to 
rhe act of parliament, they put their 
hands into the Company’s pocket, and di- 
rected them to admit a debt of .£2,500,000 
on alt good and valid claims of the Nabob 
of Arcot, to be paid, before they them- 
selves should be satisfied of the validity 
to such claims. Resistance was undoubt- 
edly made by the court of directors to 
this most unwarrantable proceeding, and 
the point was also submitted to the court 
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of proprietors ; but, in the end, that re- 
sistance was without avail : and sorry 
he was to say, that although Mr. Fox 
brought foi ward a motion in the house of 
commons tor the production of these 
papers, for the purpose of shewing just 
grounds for censure and of condemning 
the manner in which the law of the land 
had been so violated, yet his honorable 
exertions were overwhelmed by the op- 
position of number«, and the house of 
commons, after very able speeches ou the 
part of those who took the paitof the 
Company and sided with the directors, 
thought proper to screen these delin- 
quents. Their misconduct and outrage- 
ous proceedings were permitted to pass 
without the least censure from the house i 
not but that public opinion was of aveiy 
diffptent complexion ; but the vote of 
the house covered their delinquency, and 
thus, by the act of Mr. Dundas, no less 
a sum than five millions and a half were 
p ! aced to the debit of the Company. True 
it was that the directors made every re- 
presentation in their power in resisting 
this proceeding, but without any effect. 
The board of control claimed the same 
power then which they now claim ; ami, 
after 'having established the piecedent, 
they thought themselves justified in pro- 
ceeding to any measure of hostility, which 
ciicumstances and their own love of ag- 
grandizement might suggest. The rank 
injustice and oppression imposed upon 
the Company with respect to the debts of 
the Nabob of Arcott, were the more 
galling, because they who had taken upon 
themselves the management of the re- 
venues of that prince, and who had paid 
money for the purpose of supporting that 
very government, instead of deiivingany 
advantage from those ic venues, had the 
vexation of seeing them appropriated to 
other persons. 

Mr. Lowndes. “ Rank corruption !”— • 
(Calls of order ! order !) 

Mr. Hume. He had stated before, that 
if the court of directors had been pei- 
mitted to pursue the mode which the act 
of parliament had directed, aud if any 
examination had taken place, or what 
could be considered a substantial exami- 
nation, they never could have been sub- 
jected to the payment of any more debts 
than about £266,000, which would have 
been the whole sum coming to the claim- 
ants, instead of the enormous sum which 
this board of control compelled them 
in the. most arbitrary and illegal manner 
to admit. What had been the consequence 
of this ? — Why, subsequent to that, no 
less than twenty-nine millions of claims 
had been made up to the mouth of Fe- 
bruary in the present year, and the whole 
amount of the adjusted claims was 
£25,978,000 ; but out of that, the com- 
missioners, even to this day, had beet*- 
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unable, from the lapse of rime which had 
occurred, to discover the fraudulent mea* 
sures by which these chums w ei e attempt- 
ed to be supported. They had, however, 
disposed of twenty-six millions of the 
claims; so that, in fact, there was now 
found to be due only £L, 174,100. What 
then could be expected as the result of an 
act so contrary to every thing that the 
law intended to give in the way of power 
to the boaid of contiol. This was the 
first attempt to invade the rights of the 
Company, and it was natural to expect 
that it would not be the last ; for although 
that act was resisted to the utmost, yet 
such was the effect of .Mr. Burke's speech, 
and the speeches which followed Mr. 
Darke's motion, that, in 1788, the East- 
Jndia Company were directed to support 
the expense and the pay of four regiments 
s>t infantry. But, on that occasion, even 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas came forward 
and declared, that as the law then stood 
the board of control could not inteitere 
with the revenues of the Company ; and 
they declared, that the only way of earn- 
ing the proposed measure into effect was 
to have an act of patliament ; and accord- 
ingly an act of parliament was brought 
in, in 1789, the propriety of which was 
much discussed. But what were the 
clauses of that bill? They were extremely 
simple. The preamble of the bill was 
declaratory to this effect : “ whereas 
doubts have arisen whether the boaid of 
control have any power to direct the East- 
Jndia Company to pay the expenses of 
f loops going to India, be it therefore 
enacted, that the board of control have 
the power to do so and so." What did 
the parliament then do ? why, they intro- 
duced a clause, declaring that the board 
had no power beyond that for which the 
bill was expressly introduced, namely, 
to pwy the expenses of tiausporting the 
regiments in question to India, but for 
nothing else ; and then they added a 
clause which was to the effect of prohibit- 
ing the boaid of control trom giving any 
or.ieis of any kiud, or on any account 
whatever. This tlieiefore justified him 
(Mr. H.) in the opinion he expressed, 
that the interference of the boaid ot con- 
trol in this instance was contiaiy to the 
general meaning and spirit of the act lor 
establishing the board ; and theietore that 
the Company ought not, as on this occa- 
sion, to have acquiesced in the appro- 
priation of a single penny of their Binds. 

It appeared then that the Company had 
bad the advantage of hearing it declared, 
not on a single occasion, but on several, 
and that in the strongest language pos- 
sible, that the board of control were not, 
on any account whatever, to interfere in 
the details of the Company's treasury. 
Now, he would ask any man what was 
tite interpretation to be drawn from the 
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line of conduct pursued by the boaid of 
control. Why, the most stupid and tin- 
hi tel I went pei miii must see tha r t heir in- 
tention wa' to takefiom the Company's 
treasuiy sums ot money which they 
thought they ought not to pay. It sig- 
nified nothing to ■'ay that the money ought 
to he paid, as a matter of justice and 
right, to the individual, because the ar- 
gument of the Company was, “ Suppose 
we admit that the money ought to be paid 
to Major Hart, although we doubt the 
justice of the claim, yet the justice of it 
will not warrant you, the boaid of con- 
tiol, in commanding us, right or wioug, 
to pay the money. What we complain of 
is, the inteiteience of the board of con- 
trol in duccting the conduct of our go- 
vernment against our will — in ordering 
us to admit a higher light in them than 
the legislature ever intended to e'tublHh. 
We say, that this is assuming a power 
which all the speeches and all the inge- 
nuity of the board of control will not 
justify." Surely, the exception intro- 
duced, in the year 1788, could not war- 
rant the establishment of a general rule 
cotitiavening the law pieviously establish- 
ed ; that exception could not wan ant the 
boaid in drawing a genet al conclusion, 
which was never intended by the founders 
of that institution. He (Mr. H.J would 
venture to say, that it had never been 
asset ted, diiectly or indirectly, horn that 
period down to the piesent, that the 
board of contiol had a right to interfere 
in tiie manner which tiny had now in- 
terfered. He (Mi. H.i would not chal- 
lenge the legal inteipietation winch had 
been recently put upon' the authority* of 
the board ot contiol, became, whether 
light or wrong, it oiieht now to be set at 
re*t. 1'ndoubtedly theie was great dif- 
ference of opinion as to the propriety of 
that decision, but no man could doubt, 
from the manner in which the question 
was put, and that in which the answer 
was given by the legal authorities, and 
the way in which the decision was carried 
into e licet, that tins court were now im- 
periously called upon to come loivv.ird to 
declare their opinion upon the subject ; 
to declare, that if the inteipietation given 
by the law autimiuies should he the real 
intei prefat ion ot the act of the legisla- 
ture, although ihat inteipietation wa* 
decidedly against the whole tenor and 
meaning ot the act and the declaration 
made by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundai*, the 
act itself ought to be amended. They 
were bound, as a com t of proprietors, to 
pio*ert their treasury, and guaid their 
propeity against the undue influence which 
this transaction sought to establish ; the? 
were bound in justice to come forward 
aud declare their opmiou upou such an 
interference, with a new, if possible, to 
prevent further measures of the lixe ten- 
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#Irucy being curried into effect, and to 
maintain, that it such a power wei e ron- 
t iu net! in the board, it would he highly 
improper and dangerous to the constitu- 
tional lights of the Company. 

It appeared to him (Mr. H.), that the 
mtcrpietatiou of the law, insisted upon 
by tlx; Company’s learned advocates be- 
fore the king iu council, was a just, a 
fair, and a legitimate view of the sub- 
ject. That was the view which he 
(Mr* H.) took of it ; and lie conceived 
that the court were well warranted in 
now reviewing the transaction, for the 
purpose of expressing their sentiments 
upon proceedings so dangerous to their 
fl>\B interests ; therefore, baling this 
view of the subject, be had felt great 
pleasure in coming for waul to second the 
resolution of bis honorable friend. Hut, 
in seconding this i evolution, some obser- 
vations might very faiilv he made by him- 
self, for the purpose of justifying the 
conduct he had pm sued on a tormcr occa- 
sion. At the period he alluded to, he 
had foretohl, with something like a pro- 
»>' otic spirit, what would be the ron- 
^•nuence of this disposition to encroach 
»p< u the i ights aud privileges of the Com- 
pany. The corn t must recollect the pro- 
ceedings ,>f the 9 th June 1814, when he 
fead tl e honor of proposing a resolution 
protesting against a grant of £20,000 of 
the Company’s money to Lord Melville, 
upon the meie flirt inn of the board of 
control. He would not disguise the mo- 
tives wh»<h induced him to adopt that 
proceeding ; on the contrary, he felt a 
wi'h to explain why he was anxious to 
put such a iC'Olution upon the records of 
the coni t. He was led to this, because 
lie had before stared, that lie did not 
think the court of Hiiectors had al\va\s 
Vm so attentive to the interests of the 
< ornpany as they ought to hate been. 
ThH was Ids ottn private opinion, and he 
could not help applying to their conduct 
at* oKmatwn which Mr. Dundas had 
applied to the board of control. Mr. 
L’undas had s*ated, in the hou>e of com- 
mons, that the boaid of coutrol should 
be answerable for what they did, as well 
as what they did not do ; and, therefore, 
taking the same view of the same subject, 
be (Mr. H ) thought the court of di- 
icctors were also answerable for what 
tl ey did, and what tliey did not do. It 
was upon this pi iuci pie that he resisted 
the appropiiation of the sum of £20,000 
under the direct influence, if not com- 
mand, of the boat d of control. It would 
be in the recollection of every body, that 
he did every thing he could to persuade 
the court not to agree to that proposition. 
He was anxious to call to the attention of 
the court, that he then implored and be- 
sought them, in the strongest manner he 
wa* able, to make a stand against this 


incipient influence of the board of con- 
trol ; and that he bail stated, that if the 
court of directors permitted such a pro- 
ceeding to pas* in the manner it did after- 
wards su*i silent to , it would lead to con- 
sequences such as the court had now but 
too much reason to deplore. On that oc- 
casion, when the question was laid be- 
fore tiie court of directors, instead of 
manfully resisting the influence then at- 
tempted to be imposed np«m them, instead 
of protesthig against so dangerous a line 
of conduct, they declined giving any opi- 
nion whatever upon the “object, although 
they were called upon so to do, and told 
what ought to be their line of conduct; 
and they finally yielded to the subjugation 
of the board of control. Had they on 
that occasion manfully stood forward, as 
he had indicated them to do, and de- 
clared, that this attempt on the part of the 
boaid of control to interfere with the 
Company’s treasury, was a proceeding 
which could not be eudured ; had they 
stood forward and said, that they would 
resist, by every effort in their power, an 
influence so hostile to the independence 
of their own body, the events which had 
since happened could never have taken 
place. Feeling, as he did, what the course 
was which ought to have been pursued, 
he had himself volunteered, on the 9th of 
June, to give the directors an opportunity 
of asserting their own lights and pri- 
vileges ; but, unfoi tunately, his resolu- 
tion of that day was negatived, by means 
of that influence which it wa> but too 
well known the coui t of dnertors, wheu 
united, bad in the court of proprietors. 
He (.Mr. H.) himself had found the effect 
of that influence, and he hail protested 
against it in the strongest manner ; hut, 
notwithstanding his humble evert ions to 
persuade the court not to yield to the 
dishonor, for such he must call it, wh'di 
bad been attempted to be put upcirthem, 
by voting a sum of £20,000 without an 
inquiiy, and that nuder the direct au- 
thority of the board of control, his ef- 
forts met but with disappointment ; and, 
although be was cjoe of two hundred and 
twenty-five who roted for the resolution, 
yet it wag negatived by two hundred and 
eighty. Had the court of directors pro- 
tested against Lord Buckinghamshire’s 
measure, which could only be construed 
Into a command to that body, and \vhich 
was in direct defiance of the act of 1788, 
they had not now subjected themselves to 
the disgrace of being compelled to submit 
to a m-mdamus, because proceedings of 
a very different nature would have been 
had from those to which they had since 
been obliged to yield. 

It was a very strong circumstance that 
in the year 1809, when the present ques- 
tion was first stated, the Company's coun- 
sel gave a dear legal opinion upon the 
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subject — for as to the opinion of 1815, he 
could make nothing of it ; but at the 
former period the court would find in the 
forty-third page of the printed papers a 
very clear and distinct opinion of counsel, 
declaring, that the board of control had 
no authority to direct the Company to 
pay any debt contracted by them, either 
here or in India, if it did not concern the 
civil or military government or revenue of 
their Indian possessions. ’But with this 
opinion iu their pockets, they did not 
chuse to go on ; for after they had held a 
conference with Lord Melville the result 
was, that during the whole time of that 
nobleman’s remaining president of the 
board of control, being lor a period of 
two years, they never stirred the question 
again. What then was the result ? Did 
the court of directors then evince a deter- 
mination to resist the encroachment upon 
their power and authority? — No : for when 
the subject was again resumed the same 
temporising spiiit was exhibited. What 
was the next proceeding ? Why, in 1814, 
(and he begged the couit would attend to 
dates, for they were very important) — 
Lord Buckinghamshire wrote a letter, 
which was attempted to be called private, 
but which was, in truth and in fact, a pub- 
lic letter, recommending a payment of 
;£20,000 out of the funds of the Com- 
pany. Lord Buckinghamshire’s letter was 
dated in June 1814 ; and although he 
(Mr. Hume) endeavoured to raise the 
spirit of the court of directors and to 
awaken them to a sense of their own 
honor and character, yet they took no 
notice of this most extraordinary proceed- 
ing : — they wilfully shut their eyes to the 
danger which was likely to arise from 
allowing the interference of the board of 
control with their treasury. He (Mr. 
H.) had brought the subject forward on 
ftbe9tb of June, and he held forth in the 
strongest language he could use to the 
eyes of the court, what would be the con- 
sequence of a tame acquiescence iusuch an 
interference. The court proved the truth 
of liis prophecy ; for the debate having 
taken place upou the 9th, on the 23d a 
mandate came down to the court, calling 
Upon them to pay out of their funds the 
enormous sum of j£20,000, in defiance of 
law and of the constitution of the Com- 
pany: and notwithstanding every argu- 
ment that could be used to awaken them 
to astnse of their danger, they quietly ac- 
quiesced in the interference and actually 
paid the money. This took place on the 
23d of June ; and would it be believed 
that on the 28th a letter came down from 
the board of control for renewing the re- 
collection of tne court upon the subject of 
the letter of the 12th June 1812, relative 
to the altered paiagraph ? Would it be 
believed that in five days afier this sum of 
^20,000 had been paid, and after the 
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lapse of time which had been suffered to 
go by, that the board of control should 
then write a letter to the directors, tell- 
ing them that it was no longer of any use 
to dissemble, and that if they did not send 
out the altered paragraph to India com- 
pulsion must be used. They called upon 
them, in peremptory terms, to say whe- 
ther they did or did not intend to send 
out the paragraph, and advised them, that 
if they did not attend to the orders they 
had received , they should he compelled to 
do so by hostile process. Such then was 
clearly the consequence of the previous 
complaisant and submissive disposition of 
the directors. But had they at that mo- 
ment called upon the court of proprietors 
for their advice and assistance in the ex- 
tremity of the case, he (Mr. H.) had no 
doubt, that a sense of public shame 
would have induced the directois to re- 
strain their headlong acquiescence in the 
over-reaching authority of the board ; 
and soiry he was to say, that on this and 
on many occ «sions they had allowed 
themselves to be trampled upon by an 
authority which should be bi ought to sup- 
port them against tyranny and oppression. 
He (Mr. H.) should he grieved to call in 
question legal authority : but surely it be- 
came the court to resist a power which 
was assumed merely under the colour of 
law. In all events he would say that the 
law upon which the board of control 
acted was at least equivocal ; and under 
such circumstances, if the directors had 
made a stand in defence of their own 
rights, public opinion and public confi- 
dence would have upheld them in the 
pursuit of so laudable an object; for it 
was not be disputed that on many occa- 
sions a seuse of public shame would do 
that, which law itself could not effect. 
The directors had now no excuse to offer, 
because they had been fairly warned and 
foretold of the consequences that would 
ensue from a passive submission to this 
interference. To this inactivity must ne- 
cessarily be ascribed the hostile proceed- 
ing by mandamus . He should not be 
taking a rash view of the conduct of the 
directors, if he were to piopose an amend- 
ment to the motion of his hon. friend, 
declaring that they had not upon all oc- 
casions exerted that vigilance, which they 
were in duty bound to exert, in protecting 
the rights of their constituents ; because 
he must say, that the passive submis- 
sion of the directors had led to the pro- 
ceeding of mandamus. But at the same 
time that he condemned their remissness 
in not standingupagainstundue influence, 
he could not but admire the spirited man- 
ner in which the motion of his hon. 
friend spoke of the proceedings of the 
board of control; for he perfectly con- 
curred with his hon. friend in thinking 
that they were illegal and arbitrarv, and 
Vot. IV. 3 U 
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that not a single letter of the law would 
bear out that interpretation which they 
had so violently fixed upon its enact- 
ments. 

He did not wish to say a word upon 
the subject of the appeal to the privy 
council ; but he could not help consider- 
ing it was quite a farce, to suppose that 
the privy council would be an impartial 
tribunal upon a question of this nature. 
Indeed the same objection pervaded all 
the offices of government. What was an 
appeal from the admiralty or the navy 
board to the privy council ? It was no- 
thing more nor less, than an appeal from 
the minister to the minister. Perhaps it 
was idle to attempt the refoimatiou ot the 
principle, which obtained iueveiy depart- 
ment of the state ami was interwoven 
with its veiy structure. It was impossi- 
ble to alter it. But he only mentioned 
this as shewing the fallacy of looking to 
an impartial decision from the ministers of 
the crow n in an appeal from the board of 
contiol. He certainly could not cast any 
direct blame upon the part which the 
minister had acted ; although he thought 
there was something improper, as an ab- 
stract principle, and inconsistent with the 
notion of justice which had obtained in 
this country, in an appeal fiorn the minis- 
ter to the minister. With respect to the 
protest of the court of directors, he cer- 
tainly thought it might have been worded 
in a cliffeient manner. That protest seem- 
ed to him, to put a const! active blame 
upon the pioccedings of the piivy coun- 
cil ; and he thought the riiicciors had 
rather gone too far in their const! uction 
of the conduct of the members of council. 
First it was stated, as a prominent fea- 
ture of their protest, that six out of 
twelve of the members had a direct in- 
terest in the question; and in consequence 
of this it was insinuated, that a different 
conduct was observed to wauls them, fioin 
what would have been obstived towards 
all other men. Now he (Mr. H.) had no 
hesitation in saying, that he had himself 
been the instrument in recommeuding 
two or three appeals from public hoards to 
the privy council. But it was quite noto- 
rious that an appeal from the decision of 
the admiralty or any other public body, 
was no more than ati appeal fiotu the 
minister to the minister ; and it would be 
invariably found that if an answer was 
desired upon such occasions from the mi- 
nister, the original decision would ine- 
vitably be affirmed. Therefore, from 
whatever department an appeal came, 
this rule of conduct was always followed. 
The court of directors then must not con- 
sider that any hardship or any uufair con- 
duct was peculiarly used towards them, 
in their appeal to the king and council. 

Hariug said this, and putting aside his 
own opinion upon their original conduct, 


he must admit that the couit of directors 
were entitled to the thank's of the court 
of pioprietors for making this part ot their 
resistance to the authmit) ot the board of 
control. But he could not help observing 
that he differed from thtin in opinion as to 
the mode ot their resistance ; and without 
being disposed to blame them, he thought 
it would have been more wise if they hail 
not carried thtii opposition to such an ex- 
t remit) a* inevitably involved an open 
breach between them and the board. It 
appeared to him that the court of direc- 
tors would have done enough fm their 
own characterand hoiuu, in simply pro- 
testing against such an iuteipretation of 
the law as hud been given by the boaid ; 
because it jet remained to be made out to 
his satisfaction, hc*v far it was ptudent 
lor the couit of diiectors, as sovereigns 
ot a gieat empire, to have resisted the de- 
cision of a competent tnhunal to whom 
they had submitted their case, and wait 
until the compnUmy ptoce 5 '" of a man- 
damus issued in oidei to enfoice the ; r 
obedience to a legal decision. It was a 
question of vei) serious impoitance, whe- 
ther their example, m thi* particular, 
would not have an injurious influence 
upon the conduct of those who were sub- 
ject to their own administration ; for it 
requited very little ingenuity of argument 
to demonstrate, that the example of dis- 
obedience in the governois, would leave a 
baneful effect upon the allegiance and sub- 
notion of the governed. It appealed to 
him. tlieretoie, that the wiser course for 
the directors to puisue, would have been 
to have submitted to the decision upon 
the question ot law, when it appealed to 
be against them, and resoit to Parliament 
fora lemedy against the lepetition of the 
proceeding which had given them so 
much uneasiness. Had lie to advise them 
upon the subject, he should have recom- 
mended them to submit with cheerful- 
ness; because in doing that, they would 
have dope their duty. It was true they 
might have a very unpleasant power im- 
posed upon them ; but, at the same time, 
they would have the credit of having acted 
conformably to the declared law. If they 
had thought there was any imperfection 
in the act of Parliament itself, they could 
have appealed to that tribunal w hich was 
alone competent to afford them redress. 
In all events, it was the safer course for 
them to have submitted, rather than 
await the disgraceful proceeding of being 
compelled against their will to obey. This 
acquiescence in the decision of the consti- 
tuted authorities, even if they felt them- 
selves aggrieved by an unfair and improper 
interpretation of the law, would not hare 
deprived them of the privilege of apply- 
ing to the legislature to correct the law, 
and prevent in future such an interpreta- 
tion as had been given to the act of par- 
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liamcnt; and if this had been the course motion of his hon. friend. — (Cries of 
adopted, they would at least have had the question ! question! question .') 
satisfaction of seeing that the public ap- Mr. Lowndes said he could not give a 
probation went with them. It was the silent vote upon this subject. He con- 
interesr, not to say the duty, of the di- sidered that this was a questiou purely 
rectors, when they found the decision to of powei, and as a conflict between the 
be against them, to have immediately or- interests of two public bodies. It was 
dered the payment of Major Hart’s de- the clashing of interests of the East-India 
mand, however stalling or offensive such Company, who had cei tain vested rights, 
a compliance might have been to their against au attempt on the part of the 
feelings; because they must huve been board of control to ovei reach those 
awaie what influence their example would rights, which were given to the Company 
have upon the conduct of their own ser- by the law of the iand. Of what use, 
\auts. With what propriety could they he would ask, was an act of parliament, 
proceed to the punishment of disobedi- if it was in the power of auy body of men 
ence in their servants if their own ex- to subvert its authority and set it aside as 
ample evinced a contempt of all legal au- a dead letter ? It seemed to him that this 
thority? In illustration of his argument was nothing more nor less than subver- 
he would te take a leaf out of their own ting the rights of parliament aud setting 
book ;** for he found that in the year the authority of the legislature at defiance. 
1782, articles of impeachment were exhi- This was a case in which he trusted that 
bited by the court of directors against a the directors would he supported by all 
gentleman named White, a membei of the the piopnetms of the East- India Corn- 
council at Madras, for treating with cou- puny. In all public bodies there would 
tempt the authouty of the directors, by be clashing iuteie>ts and conflicting opi- 
acting in the conscientious discharge of nions : but there was one point to which 
his duty ; but in doing which lie had dis- all men’s miuds, whatever their sentiments 
obeyed the orders sent him from his supe- might be upon particular subjects, would 
riois. Upon what principle, thou, were couveige with unanimity and harmony, 
such proceedings adopted towards that He meant the subject of property, foi lie 
gentleman, it it was not from a comic- considered this solely as a question of 
tion that lus contemptuous conduct would propeity ; and he must consider the pie- 
hoid out an alarming example of dis- sent as an insidious attempt on the part 
obedience to lawful authority ? He was of the board ot control to grasp at the 
afraid therefore, that the example of the propeity of the Company: but lie trusted 
directois in the present case might tend to that the court of proprietors, like true 
unhinge that respect for law and order, Englishmen, would manfully stand up to 
which was so necessary to the establish- defend their rights. Never was there a 
incut of every well organized government, more gross attack made upon the Company 
It would have become the dignit) of the than on the present occasion. What was 
Company, however unmerited the treat- it? It was an attack upon the public purse 
merit they bad received from the board of of the Company, the wajs and means of 
control, to have submitted to their au- the Company, — without which it was im- 
thority under all the circumstances of the possible for them to go orr fora moment, 
case. They should have borne in mind Property to them was like oil to the 
that the allegiance of their own subjects wheels of au engine ; it was that which 
was threatened, and became endangered made all their movements glide so snrooth- 
by their own example. They should have ly as it must be acknowledged they did. It 
recollected that their ministers abroad may nave 1 een observed that their affairs 
looked to them for support in tlicir com- did not proceed ?o leimlat ly as they might : 
mauds, and that if they themselves held but he ventured to sa\ that, notvvithstand- 
out an example of disobedience to supe- ing all the aspuMons and all the iriMdi - 
rior authority, it was impossible they could ous attacks which bad been made upon 
expect submission to their own decrees, them, and all the charge** of their being 
To him, therefore, in this point ot view, an over grown, arbitrary, monopolizing 
the ulterior resistance of the directors to Company, theie was nothing to impeach 
the decision of the board of control was the honest) and fairness of their transac- 
extremely imprudent, because it endanger- tious, and still less to question the legality 
ed their own authority. To say the least of their proceedings, sanctioned, as they 
of it, they had acted injudiciously, be- were, by the authority of an express act 
cause he thought their own authority of parliament. What pretence had the 
would be best supported by an example in board of control, or any other body of 
themselves of a cheerful submission to men, for invading their lawful privileges, 
the decision of higher powers. so long as the act of the legislature by 

Having detained the court so long he which they were incorporated was of 
should now content himself by a simple any force? The East-India Company had 
declaration that he intended to support the courts of justice and judges of their own 
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to decide all questions of dispute between 
them and the persons with whom they 
had any dealings ; and what right had the 
board of control to venture beyond those 
limits assigned them by the legislature. 
But there was* 4 a snake in the grass;*' 
and the plain matter of fact was that 
commerce having a little declined, it was 
thought that the Fast-India Company 
would submit to allow an encroachment 
upon their privileges. It was now vety 
well known that a considerable private 
trade was going on in India ; but he trusted 
that the court would take care that private 
trade should not trench upon the com- 
merce which was vested in them by their 
Charter: but above all, he trusted that 
the court of directors would adopt mea- 
sures immediately to do away that unfor- 
tunate imptession which recent events had 
made upon the court of China. 

The Chnirm'-n here interrupted the 
honorable gentleman, and requested he 
would excuse him for calling him to 
order. He was now going into a subject 
which had nothing to do with the question 
before the court. He would have the 
goodness, therefore, to confine his obser- 
vations to the subject under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. f.otrndes said he could only say, 
With resp- ct to the question of mandamus, 
he thought there could be but one opinion 
upon the subject ; and though his hnn. 
friend (Mr. Hume) was pleased to observe 
that the court of directors had acted 
wrong in voting a grant to Lord Melville, 
he could not agree in the justice of his 
bon. friend's mn-nks upon that particular 
point. He acknowledged that his bon. 
friend wa> a prophet ; but he was, also, 
like other pr* (diets on other occasions, 
who foretold things after they had hap- 
pened. f.-i brush ') He had heard of 
many ptopheeit* which never produced 
any thing. It seldom occurred that pro- 
phets took iiurit for their prescience until 
after the e'ents they had foretold had 
come to pa*«t : and it was probable that 
hi* hon. friend wouhl never have plumed 
himself upon his prophetic skill, if ac- 
cident had not brought about the event 
which l»e prophecied. For bis own part 
he never had any faith in such prophets. 
Now, though the hon. gentlemen might 
have been pleased to vote against the 
grant 6f £20,000 to Lord Melville he 
(Mr. L.) could not concur in tlie ground 
of his opposition That noble lord, during 
nine years of active service, had only 
£2, 0(H), whereas his successor had 
£5,000, and when he contrasted the abili- 
ties of the noble lord, transcendent as 
they were, with t1>o«e of bis successor, 
he saw a wonderful difference between 
the merits of the two individuals. No man 
couM doubt that Lord Melville was a man 


of superior abilities. He had died ex- 
tremely poor, and the directors had a 
right to take into consideration his past 
merits and service* : and it struck him 
(Mr. L.) that however exalted the noble 
lord’s situation might have been in his 
life time, still though he were dead he was 
a proper object tor consideration. 

The Chairman again called the hou. 
gentleman to order, and requested him 
to confine himself to the question before 
the court. 

Mr. Lowndes resumed and said that he 
consideied the observation* of his hon. 
friend as an attack upon hitu*elf, and 
upon every man who had voted for the 
grant of £20,000 to Lord Melville, and 
therefore, as an independent mau, he 
had a right to shew that he was no cour- 
tier, and that he did not wish to please 
any body unless bis conscience approved 
the act. He considered that he had acted 
ju.-tly and poperly in the vote he gave on 
that occasion ; and therefore lie conceived 
he had a right to defend himself, without 
being called to order. He was not only 
justifying his own conduct but that of the 
other pioprietois who voted on the same 
occasion. If they did the same thing why 
was he not al*o entitled to the like privi- 
lege ? (cries of question ! question /) Why 
was he to be pinned down to any particu- 
lar point? his lion, friend had asserted 
that the condui t of the d hectors in grant- 
ing money to Lord Melville was a blot 
upon the Com pan). 

I he Chairman again interposed and 
in treated the hon. gentleman once more, to 
confine himself to the motion before the 
court. 

Mr. Lowndes said he thought that an 
attack had been made on him for having 
toted tor the £20,000 to Lord Melville, 
and he had a right to defend himself. 

The Chair man. 'I hat is not the ques- 
tion before the court. 

Mr. Lowndes then said he would con- 
fine himself to the question of the manda- 
mus and say that the directors ought to 
assert the rights of the Company against 
any attempts made to endanger them ; 
and above all, they should endeavour, by 
every exertion in tbeir power, to prevent 
the pre^nt proceeding being set up as a 
precedent on any future occasion. Had 
the court of directors entertained any 
doubt upon the provisions of the act of 
parliament, they ought to have applied 
to the legislature to a^cei tain with more 
precision the boundaries between them 
and the boaid of control ; lor he appro- 
bended that the whole of the present mis- 
chief arose fiorn the imperfect provisions 
of tfie act, atnl gave room for quibbles 
and misconceptions. If the Company had 
a right to the privileges which they claim- 
ed, they ought to be defined with certain - 
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ty. Should it not be thought that he was 
deviating from the question, he would 
advert to a point which had arisen in his 
mind, in consequence of the quotation 
which had been read by the hon. mover, 
from one of Mr. Pitt's speeches ; but he 
knew very well that if he did so, he 
should be called to order. 1 lie obsei ra- 
tion he had to make was however ex- 
tremely short. Mr. Pitt, in speaking of 
the revenue of the Company, had alluded 
to the word patronage. It so happeued 
at this moment that an hon. and learned 
friend of his (Mr. Jackson) who had 
served the Company for upwards of twenty- 
five years in the most essential particulars, 
was unable to procure a writership for a 
nephew whom he was goiug to send out 
upon a less advantageous service. That 
his hon. friend should want a writership 
for so dear a relative was a reproach to 
the Company. That hon. gentleman had 
been their servant for twenty-five years, 
during which time he had saved them teu 
or twelve millions of money : and yet — 

The Chairman. If the hon. proprie- 
tor will not confine himself to the ques- 
tion, it is impossible that he can be 
heard. He wearies the patience of other 
gentlemen, and he had better sit down. 

Mr. Lowndes after complaining of the 
hardsiiip of iiis case in being refused a 
healing when other gentlemen weie heard 
with patience, said he should sit down 
without any further observations. 

The bon. D. Kinnaird rose, and said, 
that if be were to omit the present oppor- 
tunity ot expressing his sentiments in sup- 
port of a question for approving the con- 
duct of the court of directors, who had 
resisted powers which hail been forced 
improperly from their lawful purpose, in 
order to control them and the Com- 
pany, he should feel himself liable to the 
imputation of a want of candor, because 
having frequently found fault with their 
conduct, he should be extremely unwil- 
ling to withold his support from them, 
when he knew, in his conscience, they 
deserved it. It was with a view therefore 
to set himself right with the directors as 
well a* the court of proprietors, that he 
now presented himself to their notice. 
His observations (however important the 
subject) should be confined within narrow 
bounds. 

He was clearly of opinion, that this 
was a case where the act of parliament, 
as expounded by its framers, and as un- 
derstood at the time the legislature sanc- 
tioned it, bad been perverted from its due 
purpose to give a control to the minister 
of the crown : but he was far from think- 
ing that this was the only instance, and 
he was still further from thinking that k 
was oae of the most important instances, 
in which the act had been so perverted. 
Ob the contrary (he spoke it sincerely) lie 


thought that the directors had tried the 
question of power under the most disad- 
vantageous ciicumstauees ; for when they' 
applied themselves caudidly to the subject, 
when they came to digest the immense 
mass of papers before the court, aud 
ascertain what was really the substance 
of the question, which they were willing 
should be discussed and submitted for 
the consideration of the proprietors, and 
when they came to dismiss from it all 
that extraneous and volumiuous matter 
iu which it was involved, they would find 
themselves contesting for their rights 
upon an occasion, when in point of law 
it was extremely difficult to obtain a 
satisfactory conclusion ; he meant, upon 
the construction of the act of parliament, 
and particularly upon those clauses which 
were the peculiar subject of .iiscus*ien. 
Even to a legal mind, the same difficulty 
must occur : and he could not but think 
that if the court of directors meant to 
try the question upon a point of law, it 
was their duty to have brought it before 
the tribunal of public opinion, and to 
have shewn to the court of proprietors, in 
the first instance, the power which the 
board of control intended to assume, not 
to assume openly, (which would have 
been more honorable on their parts), but 
in a covert manner, and that for .such a 
considerable length of time. He was of 
opinion with his hon. friend who spoke 
last but one, that the court ot directors 
themselves had contributed to the erection 
of that monstrous hydra, which was now 
about openly to crush them. He telt him- 
self therefore considerably embarrassed 
as to the extent of the discussion into 
which he should enter, because he was 
free to say, that giving all the attention 
he could to the legal arguments which 
were contained in the papers, it was a 
matter of great difficulty with him to say 
whether this question was or was not to 
be considered as a military, a commercial, 
or a civil question. It was quitt clear that, 
in the manner in which the directors had 
conducted their case, they had involved 
themselves in considerable difficulties ; 
for they had themselves, in the words of 
their counsel, declared that it was not a 
military question ; and therefore he beg- 
ged to a>k, whetbei they were prepared 
to say that it was a commercial question 2 
For his own parr he must undoubtedly con- 
sider it as a matter rciatiog to policy or 
government, because that appeared to him, 
under the true construction of the whole 
spirit of the act of pailiameut, to be the 
only ground upon which it could be con- 
sidered. To him it appeared unquestion- 
ably, to be a matter of civil government 
in the judicial department. 

His bou. friend who first addressed the 
court bad said that Major Hart’s case was 
decided : but he (Mr. K.) begged that the 
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court would not be misled by so extraor- 
dinary a mistake. So far from Major 
Hart's case being decided, it appeared 
clear that the only question all along, had 
been between the board of control and 
the court of directors. It was extremely 
important, therefore, to fix in the minds 
of the court, what the precise question 
was between those two bodies. That 
question was positively no more than 
this, — namely — what tiibunal should de- 
cide the question between Major Hart 
and the Ean-India Company ? The board 
of control had recommended to the direc- 
tors to make payment of Major Hart's 
claim after a certain rate. On the other 
hand, the court of directors proposed, 
that their military board should regulate 
the mode of payment, and that Major 
Hart should produce his vouchers. To 
that the board of control said, it was 
extremely unfair to compel him to pro- 
cure vouchers, when the directors them- 
selves knew that he had none to produce. 
Therefore the state of the case was this ; 
the directors proposed that the militaiy 
board should give him a specific sum for 
each seer of rice, ora smaller sum, if they 
thought the smaller was a fair rate of 
compensation. But when the military 
board had decided at what rate they 
would pay, the dispute would not then 
have been ended ; for it would remain for 
Major Hart to say, whether he would ac- 
cept such late of compensation. He 
might or might not accept it. He was 
not obliged to do so, foi he might appeal 
to any tribunal of justice, as between 
himself and the Company. Therefore it 
was a mistake to say, that Major Halt’s 
case was even far advanced in its pro- 
gress towards decision. It was not in a 
state of advancement. But the court of 
directors and the board of control, so far 
from having quarrelled upon a question of 
putting their hand into the pocket of the 
company, it was really a question, whether 
the board of control had a right to give 
any recommendation to the tribunal to 
which Major Hart’s case had been re- 
ferred for decision. Now, he begged the 
attention of the court to that circum- 
stance; for that was really the main ques- 
tion : and it was a misrepresentation of 
the case to suppose, that the hoard of 
control were putting their hands at once 
iuto the pocket of the Company, or to 
suppose that they had said," if you don’t 
pay this money we will compel you." The 
interference of the board was merely in 
directing the method to be pursued by 
the military board, in coming to a con- 
clusion upon Major Hart’s claim : and 
when that was done. Major Hart was not 
concluded by it; for he had bis option 
afterwards to go into a court of law with 
the directors. Therefore he (Mr. K.) 
begged that this question might be rightly 


understoood : and he was borne out iti 
saying that in this very mistake, (which 
was one, of many instances, in which 
the question seemed to have been misun- 
derstood), the true point at issue between 
the directors and the board was either 
lost sight of, or so much involved, as to 
defy a plain and rational decision upon it. 
He therefore charged the directors not 
only with having mistaken the nature of 
the question itself, but likewise with 
having tried it in a most injudicious man- 
ner, in consequence of the proceedings 
they had adopted, because so far from 
trying it with reference to the general 
spirit of the act of parliament, and refer- 
ring to a large construction of the inten- 
tions of the legislature, it was left to be 
tried by mere verbal criticism. If the 
question were to be tiied, as it certainly 
ought, upon iis own merits, and if it 
were to test upon good, common, plain 
sense, he could not concei\e why it 
should be decided by the subtle distinc- 
tion of law) ets. What was to pictcnt 
a jury of twelve honest men, with plain 
common sense, from being left (as the 
juiies of this country weie left in many 
most important cases), to apply the act 
of parliament to the case submitted to 
their consideration. Such a tribunal was 
competent tethe decision of such a ques- 
tion : but in this case, unfortunately, so 
far from taking a large view' of the sub- 
ject, and looking at the power assumed 
by the hoard of control upon btoad and 
general principle**, the issue was left to 
be tried upon a few expressions in the act 
of parliament: and yet the court of direc- 
tors came to their constituteuts conten- 
ding before them, that this was a vital 
point connected w ith the inteiests of the 
company, and after such a confession 
they ventured to submit a decision, (which 
involved the Company in the disgrace of 
having a mandamus issued against them 
before the whole people of India), to the 
result of a mere verbal contest as to the 
construction of an act of Parliament in 
this particular case, narrowing it down 
to three clauses, nay, down to the ques- 
tion, whether this claim of Major Hart 
came w ithin the description of " allow - 
" ance or gratuity.'* This was the ground 
upon which the directors elected to pro- 
ceed. They contented themselves with 
submitting a question of vital importance 
to the decision of a legal quibble. They 
wished to defend themselves by sayiug 
this came within the meaning of the 
words " allowance or gratuity;** and 
that if it should turn out that Major 
Hart was paid a larger sum than in strict- 
ness he was entitled to, the surplus 
should be considered as a gratuity or al- 
lowance. They were willing to defend 
themselves upon that narrow ground, and 
with such a quibble they resorted to the 
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court of King’s Bench, and there the point, 
so fiued down, was decided against them. 
The court decided the case there, upon the 
simple question of allowance or gratuity : 
and then the Company were directed to 
go to the privy council. How did they 
go there, why — upon the construction of 
another clause of the act ; namely, whe 
ther this was a military or a commercial 
question ? Was there a gentleman on the 
other side of the bar, he would ask, who 
would get up and say that this was a com- 
jnercial question? He (Mr. K.) admit- 
ted that this was a question which was 
not intended, by the act of pailiament, 
to be investigated by the board of con- 
trol ; but the fact was, that there hav- 
ing been many othei acts done b> the 
board of control, which were tacitly 
.submitted to by the directors, the latter 
felt themselves precluded, by their previous 
submissions, from entering upon the broad 
ground upon which the question ought to 
be considered : and he would tell that hon. 
body, that if they had applied to the court 
of proprietors, that ground would have 
been taken by them, and the director* 
would have been placed upon it, in spite 
of themselves. He, for one, would cer- 
tainly have beenumvilliiic: to try the merits 
of a great and inipoitant question like 
this upon mere technical definitions and 
verbal criticisms. Had the directors 
brought the question before their consti- 
tuents, they would in all events have had 
the gratuitous and zealous assistance of 
his lion, and learned friend (Mr. Jacksou). 
They would have had his assistance in a 
place where they could derive advantage 
from his learning, free of interest or pre- 
judice. For his (Mr. K’s) part, lie should 
have been most happy to derive assistance 
from that gentleman’s talents and legal 
acquirements ; and he was quite persuad- 
ed, that the rest of the proprietors would 
have been most grateful for his counsel 
and advice upon such an occasion. It 
seemed therefore to him that the direc- 
tors weie much to blame in their want of 
confidence in this court, from whom it 
was quite obvious they might have derived 
considerable advantage, not only from the 
strength which numbers would have 
given, but from the advice and assistance 
which they were capable of affording, as 
allies in such a contest. Thi> was a ques- 
tion which ought to have been submitted 
to the tribunal of public opinion, and not 
to the professional construction of an act 
of parliament ; in descending to which it 
was natural to suppose, that the general 
principles of the law would be kept in the 
back ground. He was extremely sorry, 
therefore, that he should be obliged to 
qualify the thanks which were due to the 
directors for the opposition they had 
given to the board of control, with any 
thing like public censure ; but he could not 


discharge his duty conscientiously, if he 
did not thus express his sentiments upon 
their conduct. He trusted, however, that 
this would be the beginning of a new 
course, and that the Company were about 
to adopt sentiments and princip’esof act- 
ing, which would hereafter protect them 
from similar encroachments upon their 
privileges. He trusted that, in future, 
they would shew themselves not bnly 
jealous of their rights, but able to defend 
themselves against any imputation or 
any attack upon their character : but in 
doing this, he persuaded hiin&elf the di- 
rectors would feel the importance of at- 
taching to their cause a just confidence in 
the support and advice of their consti- 
tuents: — tiiat if they should be again 
placed in such a situation, they would 
come to this court for assistance, upon 
those points where public opinion must 
have its influence. Far was he from think- 
ing that there was not amongst the four 
and twenty directors, as much learning, 
ability and honesty as on this side the 
bar ; but, at the same time, it could not be 
disputed, that it was no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage to that body, to have the advice, 
the assistance, and the confidence of all 
their constituents. He meant nothing 
invidiously, but he thought it was the 
duty, as well as the interest of the direc- 
tors, to cultivate the good opinion of the 
proprietors by a timely deference to their 
honest judgment. 

Before he went further in his remarks, 
he would notice one observation of his 
hon. friend who spoke last but one (Mr. 
Hume). His hon. friend had expressed 
a wish, that the directors had not resist- 
ed the board of control, by going to the 
court of King’s Bench to he subjected to a 
mandamus , after the question had been 
decided by the privy council. Now, he 
did not quite concur in his hon. friend's 
opinion ; for he could not but think that 
the directors were justified in resorting to 
any measure which afforded a prospect 
of having ttieir grievances understood and 
felt by all classes of the community: and 
therefore lie thought, that the more pub- 
lic their resistance, it would be eventually 
the better. It was a great thing to be 
able to complain ; and hence the advan- 
tage of the right of petition. It was a 
satisfaction to the oppressed and injured 
to be able to excite the sympathy, at least, 
of their countrymen. In this point of 
view, therefore, the public statement of 
the Company’s case, as a grievance, would 
be of advantage, because it would operate 
as a warning to others. He could not 
conceive any harm in resistance, as long 
as there was the least chance of resistance 
being of use: consequently, so long as 
there was no harm in resistance, resist- 
ance was commendable. It were to be 
wished, however, that when the directors 
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received the mandamus, they had asked 
for the sympathy of their constituents : 
for in such a critical moment the effer- 
vescence of friendship, and community of 
interest, must have been consolatory to 
the executive body, under the insult which 
bad been offered them. If they had done 
this, they would not only have met with 
condolence and sympathy, but have been 
borne upon the shoulders of the proprie- 
tors in triumph. To him, then, it appear- 
ed, that no harm could result from their 
resistance ; for, on the contrary, he thought 
the want of resistance sooner, was the 
rock upon which the) had split. 

After this remark, he must make one 
observation upon the subject of the papers 
themselves, because, when he held up the 
enormous volume which had been laid be- 
fore the proprietors, he could not but con- 
ceive, that it afforded somewhat of an 
apology for an aberration from that path, 
which had been chalked out for this day’s 
proceedings. Undoubtedly, he was dis- 
posed to pay every attention to what had 
fallen from the chair ; because every sug- 
gestion coining fiom so dignified a situa- 
tion was entitled to respect; and most 
happy was he to join his testimony in 
praise of the conduct of the bon. gentle- 
man who recently filled it. The interests 
of the Company, the tranquillity and dig- 
nity of the proceedings of this court, and 
the regularity of their debates, depended 
upon the conduct of the chairman ; and 
proud was he in adding his euloginm to 
the character of a geutleman who had so 
mainly contributed, by his dignified de- 
meanour, to the attainment of these im- 
portant points. Therefore what had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman in the 
chair upon the subject of mixing up Major 
Hart's ease with the present question, 
must have been suggested, rather as a re- 
commendation than as a dictum; and it 
was one of his (Mr. K’s) complaiuts against 
the directois, that they bad so overlaid 
this plain and simple question with the 
itory of Major Hart, that from the begin- 
ning to the end, that story had been told 
fife times over: nay, even in the directors' 
own protest, which might have been a 
simple protest against the power of the 
board of control, three-fourths of the 
papers were occupied by the details of 
Major Han's case ; and then the proprie- 
tors were to be told, that in taking this 
Subject up, they weie not to touch upon 
the merits of that case l — and any man 
who ventured to say a word upon it, must 
be put down as disorderly! Why, the 
ewes were so mixt up, that it was impos- 
sible to touch upon the one without ad- 
verting to the other. Nay, it was impos- 
sible to help entering into the particulars 
d(f-,Major Hart’s case in ai^uing the ques- 
power. Keen Lord EUenboroagh, 
•bdtjft tfcddOttBsri instructed toargve the 


case, dwelt entirely upon the merits of 
Major Hart's case, and it was not in their 
power to do otherwise : and yet the pro- 
prietors were to be told that they must 
confine themselves to the merits of the 
question immediately before the court. 
If this were a good rule for the proprie- 
tors, why did not the directors themselves 
exhibit it in their owu example. The 
fact was, however, they found it impossi- 
ble to confine themselves to the question 
of principle. But they did not even con- 
fine themselves merely to the considera- 
tion of the merits of the Major’s case ; for 
there was some invisible commentator 
upon the papers. The directors did not 
simply content themselves with submit- 
ting the document to the proprietors, but 
they brought them forward with notes — 
very copious — very pithy — and all against 
Major Hart : — very strong reasoning — but 
there was nothing to be found which told 
for the Major. Surely, the proprietors 
ought to have the name of »hi" invisible 
commentator. Would the di lectors be 
good enough to refer their constit uents to 
the author of these comments. Who was 
the gentleman ? Let him come forward, 
and inform the court, by what authority, 
and under whose countenance, he meddled 
with these papers ? If he was some ob- 
scure individual, he (Mr. K.) should like 
to have an opportunity of answerinjphim. 
But it was impossible to find him in the 
dark. To him (Mr. K.) some of these 
comments appeared extremely improper; 
and that very unfair inferences were 
drawn from them, not to say bad reason- 
ing; therefore he must say in his own 
name, as well as in the name of Major 
Hart, (with whom he had no connexion) 
and iuthe name of common justice, that 
it was impossible to look at these papers 
without being fully impressed with the 
conviction, that Major Hart had been 
the main object through the whole of 
these proceedings, in the first instance. 
This he* was obliged to say ; and though 
he had rio disposition whatever, to treat 
what had fallen from the chair with dis- 
respect (which he must consider to have 
been suggested in pursuance of the plan 
recommended by the hon. mover), yet he 
could not help, as a matter of jus- 
tice to Major Hart, taking this opportuni- 
ty of saying, that in his conscience he be- 
lieved him a most ill-used man that he 
had suffered beyond all measure, and that 
the directors had not given him a tribunal 
before whiih he could fairly lay his case. 
A court martial would have decided the 
question ; or a hoard 01 general officers 
might have disposed ot it. It was true, 
a board of inquiry was isiablisbed in 
the first instance, which heard cMf inquiry 
merely gare a recommendation; but not 
in the form of any legal or judicial pro- 
eeediug. They gave a recommendation to 
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the governor-general, and then the go- 
vernor-general suspended the Major. And 
when that gentleman’s case came to he 
discussed, he (Mr. K.) would have a good 
deal to say as to the motives of that pro- 
ceeding. The Major then wrote to the 
court of directors. 

Mr. Impey rose to speak to order. He 
really thought that on the part of the 
friends of Major Halt, it was extremely 
injudicious as well as irregular, after what 
had fallen from the chair, to he entering 
how iuto the case of that gentleman. The 
friends of Major Hart would have an op- 
portunity at a future period of fully con- 
sidering the merits of his case ; but until 
that period arrived, it would be better to 
abstain from the discussion. He hoped 
the lion, and worthy proprietor who seem- 
ed to be of the same opinion, would ab- 
stain from further argument upon this 
part of the subject. 

Mr. Lowndes said, <c I think, after you 
have mixed up thequestion with these com- 
mentaries, the proprietors have a right to 
discuss the subject iu their own way.” 

The Chairman said, that when the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Kiunaird) had passed 
some animadversions upon the line of con- 
duct which he had taken in recommend- 
ing to the court to pursue the sugges- 
tion made by the hon. mover, he had 
sat with great patience : but he must now 
submit to the court, whether this was a 
proper time to touch upon the topic of 
Major Hart’s particular case i 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he could only justi- 
fy the course he had taken, by reading 
the directors’ resolution of protest. Tnat 
resolution of protest entered into a detail 
of the particulars of Major Hart’s case, 
which he (Mr. K.) took to be the matter 
which the court were now called upon to 
decide. 

Mr. Impey reminded the hon. gentle- 
man, that the question which this couit 
was called upon to decide, merely related 
to the subject of the mandamus , and to 
the conduct of the directors in resisting 
the interference of the board of control. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he felt himself jus- 
tified, as he conceiveJ, in referring to the 
resolution of protest of the court of di - 
rectors, for the purpose of finding out 
the grounds of the directors’ conduct in 
opposing the board of control. But if, 
in that resolution of protest, he should 
not be able to find the reasons of the di- 
rectors for such conduct, it certainly 
would be presumptuous for him to speak 
to their conduct, unless he was permitted 
to refer to the papers before the court. 
Upon looking therefore, at the protest, 
he found a full detail of Major Hart’s 
ease, and he must conclude that the di- 
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rectors thought it absolutely necessary 
to enter into that detail, in order to 
enable the proprietors to understand 
the grounds of their conduct. With the 
leave, then, of the court, he would speak 
to those points, rather than read them 
from the protest. If the honorable and 
learned gentleman who had called him 
(Mr. K.) to order, prefened his read- 
ing the document itself, which it was ne- 
cessary for him to do, in order to answer 
the objection made, he (Mr. K.) begged 
to suggest, that the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman could not offer a stronger proof of 
being himself out of order, than by com- 
pelling him to adopt that course. He had 
not many observations to make, aud he 
had only to say that the interruption he 
had experienced did not tend much to 
save the time of the court, which he was 
most desirous of doing, had he been per- 
mitted to proceed in his own way. He was 
about to say that Major Hart, therefore, 
had had no tribunal assigned him to which 
he could submit his case for an equitable 
decision ; and it was from that unfortu- 
nate circumstance that the directors had 
got into this sciape ; for they had taken 
upon themselves to pass what they thought 
would be a complete estopelling resolution 
agaiust Major Hart, by ordering certain 
vouchers to be pioduced, the existence of 
which that gentleman had hi raw. If distinct- 
ly denied ; and had assigned that as a 
reason for their not forthcoming (a direc- 
tor “NO”).^»He (Mr. K.) understood 
that Major Hart had declared, that he 
had not any vouchers to establish the 
prices at which he purchased the rice (the 
same gentleman “ no.”) I find that 
is expressly stated in the examination of 
Major Hart. 

Mr. Impey said, it would be more con- 
venient to hear Major Hart’s case another 
time. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, he apprehended he 
was now speaking to the very point be- 
fore the court ; anti as the directors hail 
declared the ground upan which they had 
acted, he conceived be had a right to ex- 
amine into those grounds, and to point 
out to the court of proprietors the true 
question which they had to decide, after 
an examination of those voluminous pa- 
pers ; for he apprehended that the court 
really did not know the question intended 
to be propounded to them, aud that they 
were not aware of the mistake into which 
many of them must have fallen. Upon 
what ground, he would ask, was the 
court to be precluded from going into the 
merits of the case, which wag argued ex- 
clusively upon its own particulars ? This 
case was unique in circumstances, and 
there was no probability of its ever being 
drawn into precedent by the board of 
control. Such a case never happened be- 
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tore, and, probably, ne\cr would again. 
What w as the case ? why an officer had 
been dismissed who claimed that lie had a 
ugjit to a certain sum of money at the 
hands of the Company ; and it arose out 
of this peculiarity of circumstances; tint 
the director' 5 declined by their counsel, 
Sir Samuel Uomilly and Sir. Adaui, meu 
of the first legal authority in the conn* 
try— “ that Major Hart was not a mili- 
tary servant, but was to all intents and 
purposes, no other than a vender of rise.’* 
This was said by the directors* own learn- 
ed counsel ; — what did the directors then 
do upon that? why, the next tiling they 
did was to declaie, that Major Hart was 
not to be treated ai a mcie vt inlet of rice, 
but that thtir militaiy boaid was to de- 
cide the point, and that, connected with 
his pterion* duty, he was to be consider- 
ed as an officer in the Company’s sen ice ; 
— why, it was out of this difficulty that 
the boaid of contiol had erected the pre- 
tence of inteifering in this proceeding. 
The directois' owu letter upon the sub- 
ject was a military letter: a Jetter in the 
military department, and not in the com- 
mercial depaitmeut. Theiefore the board 
of control had said in the first instance, 
that in as much as the directors had ad- 
mitted, that this was not like a negotia- 
tion with their saddler or military accou- 
trement maker, they must he considered 
as having given up the question as to 
Major Hart’s being a military man ; and 
yet, what was most extraordinary, ho 
was nevertheless dismissed from the 
service. Now what did lord Ellenborough, 
upou the aigumciU upon this case, say ? 
lie would quote his lordship’s words as 
well as those of Mr. Serjeant Bosauquet. 
Mr. Serjeant Bosauquet, after using many 
other arguments, stated that Major Hait 
made no remonstrance or objection against 
general Harris’s order to bring his private 
stores on the official hooka ; aud that con- 
sequently this grain, as part of the public 
grain, was supplied to the army: and 
thea.be said, “ there is no express bar- 
gain on. the subject.” Upon which lord 
Elleubaroagh observed, “ there was no 
obligation on him as commissary to sup- 
ply i do not say it was not a very expe- 
dient thing on the part of general Harris : 
hut it being Major Hart’s private proper- 
ty, nobody could convert it. to his own 
use, without Major Hart’s consent,” 
Upon which Mr. Serjeant Bosauquet said, 
“ uo uiy lord ; therefore I contend that 
it yra* not done by force ; but that Major 
Hart complied in bringing it on the books, 
and then matters stood as if Major Hart 
had purchased this corn at Madras or any 
other place for the public.” What did 
lord Eltenborough gay i Did he say that 
what was done wag conclusive evidence 
of ob? baegainhaviog been made, or any 


price being charged ? — No : lorn Ellenbo- 
rough said, “ No : he is ordered to enter 
it as an item of account ; but that does 
not give it the character of having been 
purchased for the public. He acquiesces 
in the direction to enter it ; but it ought 
to be considered as if he had uot so en- 
tered, and as- if it stood in its original si- 
tuation.”' 

Supposing then it was necessary as a 
matter of expediency, to take this grain 
by force from Major Halt, still Major 
Hait had a light to- have a judicial 
decision upon his claim ; but upou the 
question of compensation coming to 
be considered, the court of directors 
said, “ we alone are to decide upon it.” 
They did not offer to refer the ques- 
tion to the decision of a court of justice ; 
and therefore by their own conduct they 
subjected themselves to the interference 
of the board of contiol, by dictating, as 
the directors did, that Majoi Hart was in 
the situation of any other vender of goods 
for the service of the Company. The di- 
rectors had contented themselves wish 
standing upon the ground which their 
learned counsel had taken, who declared 
it to be their opinion, that Major Hart 
was. precisely in the same situation as any* 
other private vender would be. As an 
abstract question of law, therefore, he (Mr* 
K.) could not help thinking that the law 
was against the directors : but then he was 
free to say that this, and all other such con- 
structions of an act of parliament leading to 
such a result as they did, were such as this 
court ought to resist. He was only sorry 
that this construction was not resisted in 
a more powerful manner • and he could 
not but think, that if the court of pro- 
prietors had been consulted, and that a 
statement had been made to them of such 
a power being lodged in the board of con- 
trol, the public would have gone with the 
court in a petition to- parliament to reme- 
dy the evil complained of. But not hav- 
ing done so, he was inclined to think that 
the directors considered themselves a* 
concluded by preceding acts of the board 
of control, and that they had no right to 
any sympathy from the public. With 
these observations, the hon. gentleman 
concluded by supporting the motion. 

Mr. Itnpey said, it was with great uu- * 
willingness that he now rose to address 
the court upon a question with iesj?ect to 
which he had confidently anticipated an 
unanimous conclusion. Undoubtedly he 
should have sat a silent auditor of thin 
discussion, had it not b*eu for the most 
extraordinary speech which had just been 
delivered by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last ; and which he confessed snr- . 
passed every thing he had ever beard front 
a gentleman professing -himself to be in , 
fwrpmrtrf the matic* before the court* 
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Every word* of that speech seemed to bfe 
in direct opposition to the motion of the 
hon. gentleman who had brought forward 
the question. It was very true that the 
mass of papers before the court, were 
such, ami their contents so multifarious, 
that without h specific notice ot what was 
the subject for the immediate considera- 
tion of the court, they might have been 
wandering in a sea of discussion, without 
any chance of coining to an unanimous 
Opinion. Therefore it was important for 
the court to be informed that they were 
met merely to consider the conduct of the 
court of directors in opposing the autho- 
rity that was attempted t » be exercised 
over them tor so considerable a length of 
time, by the board of control; and af- 
terwards in appealing to the privy council, 
if on this occasion, honorable gentlemen 
had confined themselves to these points, 
he was almost convinced that the proprie- 
tors would have b.*en much earlier dis- 
missed ; for it was impossible to say much 
upon such a subject. In the few words 
he should offer to the court, he would en- 
deavour to confine himself strictly to the 
point in discussion.’ In considering the 
conduct of the court of directors, it was 
not at all necessary, however the court 
might approve of it, that they should 
condemn the conduct of any parties. It 
was not because the directors had been in 
the right, that therefore Major Hart was 
necessarily in the wrong ; — it did not ne- 
cessarily follow, that the board of con- 
trol and the privy council were in the 
wrong, because the court of directors had 
done their duty. The court should re- 
collect that they were not now called upon 
to consider the conduct of any of these 
persons ; and that the only question for 
them to decide was, whether, upon the 
state of facts disclosed in the papers be- 
fore the court, the line of conduct which 
the court of directors had adopted, was 
uch as they were in duty bound to ob- 
serve in their transactions with the board 
of control. Upon all other points he 
should expressly avoid saying any thing. 
With respect to Major Hart, the papers 
relative to his case were certainly volumi- 
nous: and if it should be at any time the 
wish of Major Hart to bring his case before 
the court, he (Mr. I.j pledged himself to 
make himself acquainted with the whole 
of that gentleman's case, to give it an un- 
biassed consideration, and an unbiassed 
vote, upon whatever proposition might he 
founded thereon. But he must think 
it would be extremely injudicious in the 
(fiends of Major Hart to attempt to mix 
up his case with the present question ; 
first, because it was wholly unconnected 
with it; and, secondly, because it Was 
pacing Major Hart in a very aukwafdaod 
disagreeable situation, as being the in* 


strument of what turned out to be tire 
cause of a veiy serious attack upon the 
rights of the directorial body; and, ai- 
thou/h he was not personally acquainted 
with Major Hart, and could not call him- 
self his friend, he was of opinion that the 
friends of Major Hart should abstain es- 
pecially from introducing his name. He 
admitted that it wis impossible tor the 
court of directors to make their case un- 
derstood here, in the kimr’s-bench, or be- 
fore the p.ivy council, wthout laying be- 
fore those tribunals Major Hart’s case; 
but still the merits of that case were 
wholly distinct from the merits of the 
case of the directors in opposing the con- 
duct of the board of control on this 
occasion. 

The worthy tincl honorable proprietor, 
who spoke last, seemed to be strangely* 
puzzled to know what was the question iu 
dispute? — whether it was a commercial' 
question, a military question, or any 
other question ? It appeared to him (Mr. 
Impey), upon the statement of the cir- 
cumstances of the ca^e, that nothin/ could* 
be more clear than the qnotiou intended 
to be agitated. Tjje facts of the case 
were these : 

In the year 1799, at the giege of Sew 
ringapatam, it was discovered that there 
was a famine in the camp which threaten- 
ed all tlie operations of the array with a 
total failure. Under these circumstances 
it was stated to the commander-in-chief* 
from Major Hart, that he himself wap iar 
possession of a large quantity of grain, 
which might be converted to the use of 
the. array. Lord Hams immediately di* 
rected that it should be comerted to the 
use of the army ; and afterwards a dis- 
pute arose, between the E ast- 1 ndi a Com- 
pany and Major Hart, how this grain* 
should be paid for. (Order ! order !J ■ 

The Chairman. I beg the hon. pro- 
prietor will not go into the story -of Major* 
Hart. {Hear l hear ! a laugh). 

Mr. Impey said, he was not going into 
the case of Major Hart ; but he was 
anxious that the nature of the question 
which the court of directors had brought 
before the court of king’s -bench and the 
privy council, should be distinctly under- 
stood, because he apprehended that the* 
nature of the question submitted to those- 
tribunals should necessarily be stated, ia 
considering the conduct of the court ot 
di rectors ; he should therefore proceed 
to observe upon this as a common case* 
between private individuals, and consider 
the government of t lie country simply i« 
the character of a private individuals 
Looking at this then, in that point of 
view, k might be considered a subject 
for discussion hi a court of law in an ac- 
tion of trespass, and might be determined 
by a jury of the country. But, ia 
3X2 
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course of this dispute, the board of con- 
trol took upon themselves to decide the 
cuestion ; for they sent down an order to 
the court of directors to transmit a des- 
patch to India, by which the government 
abroad was directed to pay Major Hart 
alter a certain rate. It suggested itself 
Immediately to the court of directors, 
that in this the board of control were ex- 
ceeding their powers ; that they were di- 
recting the disposition of the Company’s 
money, without any authority so to do. 
Accordingly, the directors took legal opi- 
nions upon the case, and consulted some 
of the most eminent men in the profes- 
sion of the law ; amongst whom wei e 
Sir Samuel Shepherd, Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, and Sir Arthur Piggot ; and fiom 
the consideration which these distinguish- 
ed luminaries of the law gave to the ques- 
tion, they were clearly of opiuion, that 
the court of directors were right, and the 
board of control wrong. Under these 
circumstances he would put it to the court 
of proprietors, whether it was possible 
for the directors to have pursued any 
other conduct than that which they had 
adopted ? If the proprietors were of opi- 
nion, that the power of the Company was 
not worth contending for, the natural 
consequence must be, that they would 
think the directors had done wrong ; but 
if they thought that it was worth con- 
tending for, and that the directors ought 
to have gone on still further to resist the 
power of the board of control, then they 
must accede to the motion now proposed 
for approving their conduct. If it were 
the opinion, as it appeared to be, of some 
gentlemen in the court, that the Company 
ought to have resisted, without even con- 
sulting any legal authorities upon the 
subject, a fortiori, with the circumstance 
of their being backed by the first legal 
advice in the country, it was quite im- 
possible for any man to say that the di- 
rectors bad not done their duty in ad- 
vocating and defending the rights of the 
Company. He would make one observa- 
tion more. It was very much to be la- 
mented that such a contest had arisen at 
all, between the directors and the boaid 
of control. He should not attempt to fix 
the blame either upon the living or the 
dead ; but the papers being now laid be- 
fore the court, they must lead to a very 
important consideration ; namely, what 
might be the consequence of the decision 
of the pi ivy council. The consideration 
which he had given to those papers in- 
duced him to think that this question 
could never be again drawn into precedent. 
It was highly probable at least that it 
could not be drawn into precedent. There 
was undoubtedly a difference of opinion 
on that subject ; but, for bis part, he did 
nK it at all likely that such a case 


would ever arise again. In all events, he 
could not too strongly express his opinion, 
that it would be unfortunately the duty, 
and certainly the interest of the East- 
India Company, to apply to parliament 
for an alteration of those clauses of the 
act, by virtue of which the board of con- 
trol had assumed the power which they 
now claimed a right to exercise ; for he 
was quite convinced in his own mind, 
that it never was the intention of the le- 
gislature, in any way whatever, to give 
that board a control over the purse of the 
Company ; and if it were attempted to be 
established by the law of the land, as it 
at present existed, he hoped and trusted 
the East-Iudia Company would never be 
contented to acquiesce in such a construc- 
tion, without the deliberate authority of 
parliament for saying that they should be 
subject to such a control. With these 
observations he should conclude by voting 
most cordially in favour of the motion 
for thanking the court of directors. 

Mr. Howorth said, it was quite unne- 
cessary for him to trouble the court with 
any remarks by way of reply. He should 
only observe, that, although his honor- 
able friends who had spoken in this de- 
bate, had differed from him in many 
points, yet they seemed to concur with 
him in many others, and particularly as 
to the question of power ; and therefore 
concluding that he should have their sup- 
port in the question which he had sub- 
mitted to the court, he should not tiouble 
the proprietors with any further observa- 
tions. The lion, and learned proprietor, 
who had just sat down, had certainly 
suggested observations which were well 
deserving attention; and he (Mr. H.), 
for one, felt obliged to him for these ob- 
servations ; he thought, however, it would 
have been well for the lion, and learned 
gentleman to abstain from at all mention- 
ing the name of Major Hart. 

Mr. Impepy in explanation, said, that 
he had only mentioned the name of Major 
Hart as connected with the question under 
discussion, but that he had cautiously 
abstained from saying any thing upon the 
merits of that gentleman's case. 

The question was then put by thechafrr 
man, and was carried unanimously. 


WRITER-SHIPS. 

Mr. Lowndes gave notice that he should, 
at the next general court, move, “ that a 
certain number of writer-ships be at the 
disposal of honorable and independent 
characters, who had contributed by their 
conduct in the court of proprietors to ad- 
vance the interests of the Company.” 

After some routine business, the Court 
adjourned tint <jie. 
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Chinese Calendar, 15 th July, 1814. — 
l wrote to you last in our wet weather, 
liow much so you may conjecture, when 
twenty-four inches had fallen during the 
thirteen preceding (lays. These rains have 
damaged many of our walls, which are 
principally built of earth, ami several of 
them, and some houses have fallen, and 
the face of the ground is at present only 
gravel, the better soil l>eing washed away. 

In digging the foundation tor the budd- 
ing of the rooms at Canton, a lai'ae quan- 
tity, perhaps twenty peculs of sulphur has 
been discovered at some depth; near it 
was found a Chinese anchor aud some 
wood ; it is most probable a boat with 
this article had been sunk in the river, 
which then ran under where the factoi y 
now stands, aud having been built over 
has remained these hundred years. 

July 17, 1814. — At Tiffin, this day, 
I was di-turoed with the knocking of 
gong-, and the hideous noise of Chinese 
mus c, as it is called ; upon inquiring the 
cause of my servant, his answei was, 
“ Eateesun,” which he explained by pin- 
daring an almanac, and I then discovered 
he meant an eclipse ; for though they can 
calculate the eclipses, they put them down 
under the old story, of a dt agou endea- 
vouring to swallow the sun. This eclipse 
began about 2 h. 30 tu. aud ended about 
4 P. M , it was with us total j the period of 
greatest darkness was about four minutes, 
aud the middle, as near is 1 can judge, was 
3 h. 14 ill. apparent time ; during these 
few minutes only a ring of white light 
was visible round the etlge of the moon, 
which the naked e;e could view without 
the least inconvenient e, and consequent- 
ly did not arise from any part of the sun's 
disk, as the instant the least portion of 
that became visible if shot out a blaze of 
light much too brilliant for the eye to 
bear; some .of the stars were visible, 
the bats came out, and the small birds 
appeared totally at a loss liow to conduct 
tliemselves. It was a most beautiful 
sight. 

19th. Arrived the Dot is, having on 
board a hundred soldiers for the garrison, 
and some slaves. 

Dec. 21,— For some days past we have 
had a piercing northerly wind, and the 
thermometer has been down at night to 
34 aud 35. 

The 12th number of the Asiatic Re- 
searches contains a very interesting essay, 
the President, on the height of the 
Himelaya mountains, to which,' for fallen 
particulars, and the positions on which 


they are advanced, we refer. A stu- 
pendous range of such vast elevations, ex- 
tending in a continued line through more 
than two points of the compass, visible 
iii clear weather as a line ot white cliffs 
along the lioiizon at the distance ot one 
hundred and eighty miles, covered with 
everlasting snows, and which appears sta- 
tioned iu dreary immensity to Sever the 
southern from the northern nations, and 
preserve distinct thoe grand variations 
of national character aud circumstances 
which constitute the moral machinery of 
the history of so large a poitimi of the 
species, the Tartar, and the Hindu fa- 
mily ; can never be contemplated without 
adverting to the history of past ages, ot 
without generating a fervent anticipation 
of the valuable accessions, which, by 
their means, may be made to modern 
sciences, or the improvement those na- 
tions may in future expenenee. The 
mountains of Itnaus appear to be not 
only the highest but certainly the most 
inte re-ding in the histoiy of human ci- 
vilization. 

We extract the following, considered as 
near approaches to the determination of 
the height of some of the more remarkable 
peaks : 

Dhairalagiri or DhoUinir ; afcove 
Gorakhpur, which is estimated to 
be 400 feet above the sea; . 

On a mean of two nearest ob- 
servations ami at the lowest com- 
putation English feet 26462 

On a mean of three observations 
with middle refractiou.. 2 7677 

The whole height is inferred to 
be more than 28,000 feet above the 
level of the sea 

Above the sea at the lowest com- 


putation 26862 

Yam&udvaldrt or Jomautti ; 
above the summit of Nagunghfiti, 
which is estimated to he 5000 feet 

higher than the sea 20805 

Above the sea 25500 

A mountain supposed to be Dhai - 
bun; abo\e C.u’hmaudft, which 
appears by a barometrical measure- 
ment to be at least4600feet higher 

than the sea 20140 

Above the sea‘ .. 24740 

A mountain not named, observ- 
ed from Pilibhit and Jet* h pur ; 


above Rohilkhand, which is esti- 
mated at 500 feet above the sea . . 

On a mean of observations at 
both, stations, 2229 1, or more 


exactly-...-- 22268 

Above the sea 22768 
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A mountain not named, observed 
from Cal' hmdnduy and situated in 
the direction of Calahknirav i ; 
above the valley of Nepal, 4600 


feet; higher than the sea 20025 

Above the sea 24625 

Another near it ; above the val- 
ley of Nepal 18662 

Above the sea 23262 

A third in its vicinity; above the 

valley of Nepal 18452 

Above the sea 23052 

Chandra ° iri 7989 

Tambekhdn . 6488 

Chisdpdnt 6453 

Cnmhara 5943 

Bfdrbandi 5875 

Sibudhot Valley 5711 

Cold Spring ChUdpdiu 5818 

City of Cathmdndu 4784 

(By Trigonometi ical measure- 
ment) Canrtragiri above Cathnwm- 
<lu 3682 feet, and above the sea . . 84/>6 

Palchu 8994 


Captain Frevcenet has sailed from Tou- 
lon in the Urania, with the intention of 
•circumnavigating the globe. The Ficnch 
papers relate, that some days after his 
departure, it was discovered that Madame 
F. had disappeared ; it subsequently ap- 
pears that she had contrived to dude the 
operation of the law which forbids women 
to embark on boaid a national ship with- 
out special authority by convex ing heisclf 
on board her husbaud's vessel in man’s 
attire. 

51. Girard, of the Institute has pub- 
lished in a treatise on the Valley of Egypt, 
an analysis of the mud of the Nile, so ce- 
lebrated by the fertility it communicates 
to the soil of that country. It appears 
from chemical experiments made byM. 
Regnauit, that of a hundred parts in the 
mud, there are eleven of water, nine of 
carbon, six of oxyde of iron, four of si- 
lex, four of carbonnate of magnesia, 
eighteen of carbonate of lime, and forty- 
eight of alumen. The quantities of silex 
und alum vary according to the places 
where the mud is taken: that on the 
banks of the river contains a great deal 
of sand, while m that at a distance the .ar- 
gil is almost pure. The abundance of this 
earth in the mud renders it proper for the 
purposes of the arts. They make excel- 
lent brick of it, and vases of different 
forms ; it enters into the fabrication of 
pipes ; the glass-makers employ it in the 
construction of their furnaces ; the inha- 
bitants cover their houses with it, and 
also use it as a manure. 

Turin , Aug. 30.— Count Camille Bor- 
ina, U celebrated archaeologist, is just 
dead in this city, in the flower of his age. 
Hiswidow will publish an important work 


which he ha* left behind. He had resid- 
ed a considerable time in Africa, and un- 
der the protection of the Bet of Tunis he 
had opportunities of making researches, 
and taking plans of two bundled and fifty 
half-ruined towns or villages and had ob- 
tained permission to copy three Arabic ma- 
nuscripts in the Bey’s own Itbiaiy, twoof 
which are wholly mikuown ia Europe. 

Among the effects left by the celebrated 
Werner, theie are several MSS. nearly 
ready for press. This great man had 
printed nothing since 1774. His labours 
always appeared to him not sufficiently 
matured ; but his instructions are spread 
over the world by thousands of scholars* 
His cabinet of minerals, consisting of one 
hundied thousand specimens, lias become 
the property ©f the Mineralogieal Academy 
at Frieberg. 

A most valuable collection of .lavan na- 
tural history, birds, animals, a vast her- 
bary, &c. in addition to ihe minerals 
mentioned in last number, has also we 
are now informed been deposited in the 
Hon. Company’s Museum. The praisdof 
securing to his country the means of ex- 
tending our knowledge in these very inte- 
resting and useful branches Of mental eul- 
tix-ation belongs to Sir T. S. Raffles ; Dr. 
Horsfield, an American gentleman, had 
been for some ) ears employed by the 
Dutch, and afterwuids the French go- 
vernments of the island as professor of 
natural history ; this gentleman who was 
actuated by great zeal I’m the accumplish-r 
ment of the task he had undertaken, on 
the arrival of the British authority, 
found himself not only patronized, but 
powerfully stimulated fey the perpetually 
active energies of the Lieut. Governor* 
The intention of developing and present- 
ing to European science the entire natu- 
ral history of Java, was worthy of Sir 
Thomas, and without doubt had been ac- 
complished in a manner deserving the 
thanks of the learned of all nations, had 
not Java been restored. But for this, hu- 
manity as xvell as literature, jnay have 
long occasion for regret. 

A Moorish Lord, named Sidi Ombacfev 
Ben-Bey, has arrived in Paris. He travels 
through Europe to inform and report to 
his countrymen the result of his dis- 
coveries and travels. 

The Russian frigate Kamschatka, is 
refitting at S pithead, for a voyage round 
the world. She arrived the other day from 
Cronstadt. 

Olaus Gerhard Tychsen . — Our, Grand 
Duke, has purchased for our . university 
the whole literary property, books, 
MSS. coins, Oriental rarities, &e. oif 
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the late Vice-Chancellor Olans Gerhard 
Tychseu, as they were described in the 
printed catalogues, for a price which lias 
been raised very high by an uncommon 
competition. After separating the du- 
plicates and other useless books, they 
Will be to the lcinotest posterity the or- 
nament of the library. — Rostock , Sept, 18. 

An experiment was lately made at 
Portsmouth, on bo.u d his Majesty’s ship 
Wellesley , of a newly- in vented Syphon, 
which is intended to water ships from a 
tanlc-vessel, instead of pumping. The 
instrument is 2\ ft. diameter, and it dis- 
charged 20§ tons per hour, which was 
considered a most satisfactory proof of its 
efficacious power. — It is the invention of 
Lieut. Rodgers. 

Petersburg, Ausr. 17 . — In several go- 
vernments of the Russian Empire, they 
use with the greatest success, against the 
fdte of a mad dog (a very frequent dis- 
aster in India), the plant called Alisma 
Plant ago. It cures not only persons who 
use it immediately after being bitten, 
but even those in whom the hydrophobia 
has actually takeu place. A particular 
account of it is to be found in the Me- 
moirs of the Economical Society here, 
part iii. book 8, page 225 (of the year 
1809 .) — Outch Papers to Sept. 25. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

The Sacred Edict, containing Sixteen 
Maxims of the Emperor Kang-He, am- 
plified by his Son the Emperor-Yoong- 
Ching, together with a Paraphrase on 
the whole, by a Mandarin. Translated 
from the Chinese original, by the Rev. 
William xMilne, Protestaut Missionary at 
Malacca. 8ro. Price 7s. 6d. boards. 

Muntakhabat-i-Hindi, or Selections in 
Hindustani, with a Verbal Translation 
and Grammatical Analysis of some Parts, 
for the use of Students of that Language. 
By John Shakespear, Oriental Professor 
at the Honoiable East- India Company’s 
Military Seminary. Vol. I. 4to. 21s. bds. 

A Journal of the Proceedings of the 
late Embassy to China, conipt izing an 
authentic Narrative of the public Trans- 
actions of the Embassy, of the Voyage 
to and from China, and of the Journey 
over- land from the Mouth of the Pei- 
ho, and the return to Canton ; interspersed 
with Observations upon the Face of the 
Country, the Policy, the Moral Charac- 
ter, and Manners, of the Chinese Na- 
tion. By Henry Ellis, Esq. Secretary of 
Embassy and Third Commissioner. In 
4to. £2. 2s. bds. 

An Historical Research into the Na- 
ture of the Balance of Power in Europe. 


By Gould Fiancis Lcckie. 8vo. 10s . fid. 
bds. 

The Knight of St. John, a Romance. 
By Miss Anne Matia Porter. Author of 
the Recluse of Norway, <£e. &c. In 3 
vols. 12mo. Pi ice 21s. bds. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. XVI, 

IN THE PRESS. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Ne- 
paul, in aquaito Volume, with Engrav- 
ings, by Dr. Francis Buchanan. 

Under the sanction of the Hon. East-In- 
dia Company, and dedicated by permis- 
sion to the Right Hon. Lord Amherst, 
Personal Observations made during the 
Progress of the British Embassy jhiough 
China, and on its Voyage to and from 
that Country, in the years 181 6 and 
1817. By Clarke Abel, Phymciui! and 
Naturalist to file Embassy. In one vol- 
4to. illustiated by Maps aud other eq. 
giavings of Landscapes, Natural Histo- 
ry, Geology, Ac. with numerous wood- 
cuts of mechanical and scientific sub- 
jects. 

Shakespeare and his Times, including 
the Biogiaphy of the Poet; Ciiticisms 
on his Genius and Writings ; a Disquisi- 
tion on the object of his Sonnets ; a 
new Chronology of his Plays; and a 
History of the Manners, Customs and 
Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, aud 
elegant Literature of his Age. By Na- 
than Drake, M. D. Iu 2 vols. 4to. with 
a Portrait, &c. 

A General View of the Domestic and 
Foreign Possessions of the Crown. The 
Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Office*, 
and other Establishments, Military as 
well as Civil. By John Adolphus, F.S.A. 
4 vols. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Thomas Hartwell Horne. 2 vols. 
8 vo. illustrated by Maps. 

An IN say on the Strength and Stress 
of Timber, founded upon a Course of 
Experiments made at the Royal Military 
Academy, and illustrated by numerous 
Tables and Plates. 

Treatise on Geognosy and Mineral 
Geography, with numerous Plates, illus- 
trative of the Miucralogical .structure of 
the Earth in general, and of Cheat Britain 
in particular, by Professor Jamcsou. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of the late Dr. John Erskine, of Car-" 
nock. By Sir H. M. Well wood. 

Letters of William, first Duke of 
Queen&berry, Lord High Chancellor of 
Scotland, from the Originals in the 
Editors possession, iu a quarto volume, 
with Poi traits and Fac-similcs. 

Madame de S tael's Memoirs of the 
private Life of her Father, the celebrated 
M. Neckcr, French aud English 
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CHINA. 

Letter addressed by His Excellency Lard 
Amherst to the Emperor of China , 
da ted A us wit 1810. 

May it please your Majesty. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
entertaining the highest veneraticu for 
your Imperial Majesty, ami being anxious* 
to improve the lelations of amity that so 
happily subsisted between your illustrious 
father Kien Lung, ami his venerable pa- 
rent, ha*? deputed me as his royal ambas- 
sador to your Imperial Com t, t hat 1 might 
express to you in pei^on these sentiments 
of his veneiation and regard. 

The gi eat aflat rs of empires being lie^t 
conducted by precedent, his Royal High- 
ness instructed me to approach your Im- 
perial piescnce with the same outward 
expressions of respect that were received 
by your dignified lather Kien -Lung, from 
the former English ambassador Lord Ma- 
cartney, that is to say, to kneel upon one 
knee, and to bow the head, repeating this 
obeisance the number of times deemed 
most respectful. I beg leave to lepresent, 
that. this particular demonstration of ve- 
neration from English ambassadors, is 
only manifested towards your Imperial 
Majesty, and that I shall consider it the 
most fortunate circumstance of my life to 
I/e enabled thus to shew my profound de- 
votion to the most potent Emperor in the 
universe. I venture to hope that your 
Imperial Majesty will graciously consider 
the necessity of my obeying the com- 
mands of my sovereign, and vouchsafe to 
admit me to your Imperial presence, that 
I may del her the letter with which I am 
charged by liis Royal highness the Prince 
Regent. 


CALCUTTA. 

March 15. — Previously to resuming our 
. narrative of the operations of the army be- 
fore Hatrass, it may not be amiss to say a 
few words regarding the fort and Kuttru, 
and their relative situation to each other. 
The fort is in form almost an oblong ; its 
long diameter running uearly from west 
%% east} it measures sixteen hundred 
yards round the glacis. The ditch is a 
hundred and twenty feet wide, and eigbty- 

* Proposed alteration by the Chinese, and final- 
ly adopted : •* To confirm the friendship which 
- your illustrious father, Kien Lung, manifested 
towards the King of England.” 

T This letter, as is well known, the ambassador 
Was prevented delivering m person on account of 
. iiia.refosal.to pertof nr the Tartar ceremony of the 
mo Tw*» The Emperor wrote a letter by Lard 
Amherst to the Prince Reger t desiring hltn to 
*cad bo more vuAudt , «, u» cele.tial empire. 


five feet deep. The body of the place it-‘ 
self is about five hundred by four hun- 
dred yards. In some places the scarp is 
perpendicular ; aud in others it has been 
excavated, so as to form extensive sub- 
terraneous dwellings, with windows open- 
ing into the body of the dttch ; thither 
the Rajah’s family frequently retire during 
the hot season to avoid the inclemencies 
of the weather. Tlieie are twenty circu- 
lar bastions in the square. The plan be- 
fore us has five on a side. Outside the 
ditcli the ground is irregular, with here 
and there deep excavations ; and is inter- 
spersed with lime kilns, villages, and 
topes. The Kuttru lies west and by north 
of the fort ; about seven hundred aud ten 
yards distant. We have already describ- 
ed it to be an oblong square, five hundred 
by four hundred and eighty, with nine 
circular bastions. Previously to the open- 
ing of the batteries, the line was encamp- 
ed about one mile west of the Kuttru. 
The troops were so disposed as to invest 
the fort by a cordon of nearly eight miles. 
His Majesty's 8th Dragoons occupied a 
position to the southward of the Kuttru, 
and tile Horse Artillery a post consider- 
ably in advance in the same line. His 
Majesty's 24lh Dragoons were placed on 
the noitli side, about midway between 
the fort and Kuttru. The 7th Native Ca- 
valty weie encamped at some distance 
east of the fort : ami the irregular horse 
in two bodies to tlveir right and left. The 
batteries which had been constructed du- 
ring the 21st, opened at eleven A. M. of 
the 22d on the right and left bastions of 
the westei n face of the Kuttru ; whilst a 
mortar battery aud the rocket brigade be- 
gan to play upon its centre. The north- 
west battery of three 18-pounders, the 
western of three 18-pounders, to which 
two 24-pounders were added during the 
following night ; and the southwest of 
three 24-pounders, distant from three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty yards 
from the walL 

March 15, 1817. — The Dawk of the 
3d instant from Hatrass has furnished as 
with some further particulars relative to 
the capture of that fort, which we lose 
no time in laying before our readers. 

About S o’clock on the 2d, the ground 
surrounding the fort was dreadfully sha- 
ken by the tremendous explosion of the 
enemy’s magazine, said to contain seve- 
ral thousand mauuds of gunpowder j 
blowing into the air two hundred men, 
eighty horses, and a great number of 
buildings. ,The clouds of dust and smoke 
intercepted the sight for some minutes, 
yet notwithstanding the occurrence of 
this dreadful event the people to the 
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fort continued the fire. The mortars 
kept up an incessant bomhardmeut, the 
trenches being carried within about fifty 
paces of the crest of the ditch. It was 
twelve o'clock at night, when Dyarain, 
with a few chosen horsemen, sallied out 
from the fort, without intimating his 
resolution to the garrison. In his flight 
he was opposed by the 8th dragoons, 
and the enemy fought with such fury and 
desperation, that in the skirmish one 
of our men was killed, one officer and 
several privates wounded. In the mean 
time, our Sepoys stormed the gate, and 
many of Dyaram’s people were killed, in 
attempting to force their way through our 
troops. The absence of Dyaram had 
proved a signal to the garrison to plunder 
the wealth and property of the Chief, and 
they had loaded themselves with about 
fifty thousand rupees, which were taken 
from the prisoners, on our getting pos- 
session. The scenes which the fort pre- 
sented the following morning are stated 
to be of the most dreadful description. 
The ground was covered with the dying 
and the dead, — dissevered limbs of horses 
and men were found sticking through the 
ruined heaps, which had been occasioned 
by the explosion of the magazine. There 
was not a building in the fort that had 
not been perforated by the shells. An- 
other magazine had been struck, hut did 
not explode. It is said that two thou- 
sand rounds of shells were fired during 
the bombardment, which lasted fifteen 
hours. The maimer in which it was con- 
ducted, is said to reflect the highest cre- 
dit on our engineer officers. No money 
had yet been found in the fort, probably 
tlie whole had been buried. There was 
gunpowder, aud also grain in abun- 
dance. 

Tbe fort is considered to be stronger 
than that of Bhurtpore ; the explosion 
has done very little damage to the out- 
works. Tlie Devvan has been taken pri- 
soner, and accordingto ids account there 
were on the morning of the 2d not more 
than one thousand four hundred and fifty 
persons in the fort, all of whom, with 
the exception of one hundred, were fight- 
ing men. Dyaram, liis two sons, and 
about forty of the horsemen, who es- 
caped with him, were so completely 
Clothed in armour, that our troops could 
make no impression on them. 

This morning intelligence was receivtd 
by government of the surrender of Moor- 
sau, and tlie complete submission of 
Bhugwunt Sing, the proprietor of that 
fort. 

HUMOUR OF A MAHRATTA WAJt. 

Tlie arrival of the Lyra, and the public 
assertion ol the most alarming intelligence, 
riiat Capt. Hall her commander was the 
Asiatic. Journ . — Nov 2S. 


bearer of dispatches from the Marquis 
Hastings, announcing another Mahratta 
war, and the deploying of immense Mah- 
ratta armies upon the British domains, 
has within these few days produced a ge- 
neral sensation of anxiety, and among the 
families related to the East, feelings of the 
most painful suspense. Fiom what source 
the rumour originated , or what truth there 
may be in the statement we know not, 
but we have been assured that no such, 
communication has been received at the 
East-india House. We print below ex- 
tracts from the Madras Courier, 27th May 
last, and a private letter from Madras with 
which we have been favored, wherein, very 
probably, all that lias transpired to that 
date is related. Certainly there could 
be but little expectation in the Madras 
Government of a rising storm, when Sir 
John Malcolm, erroneously stated in the 
daily papers to have taken the command 
of tbe Madras army, actually appears to 
have obtained leave of absence for three 
months, and to have sailed for Bengal. 

The announcement of a Mahratta war,, 
had we indeed that duly to perform, we 
should feel to be the most solemn duty 
which has fallen to our lot siuce we com- 
menced our labours as public Journalists. 
We lay before our readers all tlie iuforlna- 
tion we could procure, and we assure 
them, that it shall be ever our serious 
study to preserve our columns free from 
unfounded rumours, iu matters so inti- 
mately concerning the best ties of onr na- 
ture as the drawing of tlie sword. Far be 
from us all trifling with feelings top sa- 
cred to be in any unnecessary measure 
placed in suspense, by asilly and premature 
annunciation of such alarming and im- 
portant state news. We also remark 
with regiet the new of tlie subject 
which is usually taken in tlie public 
prints, as being wide of tlie truth, 
and tending to no discoverable good pur- 
pose. Acquainted as history has made us 
with the origin of Mahratta power, and 
the principles wh'cb operated to tlie cohe- 
sion of that political body, we have never 
indulged surpri-e at the continued succes- 
sion of intrigues, treacheries, and plun- 
derings, which have rendered tlie faith of 
a Mahratta a bye word thtoiighnut India. 
So well aware, indeed, are most people of 
their disposition to indulge in a thievish 
war of plundering, that whilst our Indian 
government was involved in tlie late Nepal 
contest, a rumour was spread that Sindia 
and Holkar weie iu arms, and we well 
recollect the misgiving dread evidently 
impressed on the public mind. We have 
always used our efforts, to- propagate a 
just conception of the political principles 
of tbe native powers, by giving copious 
extracts from the Akbars of tlie several 
courts, a task so little entertaining 10 
ourselves, that wc should desist nom tha 

Vot. IV. .‘i V T 
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1 elation of such contemptible skirmishes 
and low court intrigues, weie we not con- 
fident of its absolute necessity. Past 
events, even in the British senate, have 
justified us in craving attention to these 
Wars and fightings, in the appaient 
causes indeed resembling thfe squabbles ot 
children, but manifesting such a deter- 
mined delight in bloodshed, such a ruling 
by the teiror of the sword, that it is im- 
possible to describe the native chiefs more 
jdstly than as so many captains of ban- 
ditti, the relation of the events of whose 
unstable authority more resembles a jour- 
nal of the shambles, where man is slaugh- 
tered to his bad passions, than the history 
of tlie government of rational beings, .in- 
stituted to enstuc the purposes of justice 
and the peace of the subject. In the com- 
motions w hich' they excite, every outrage is 
ptacthcd which human natuie can suffer or 
incarnate devils can inflict. When the 
tenths are burnt, and the country ravaged, . 
the misclnet has not stopped ; the inha- 
bitants are liaidened anil given up to 
cruelty and injustice, wbeie cruelty reigns 
atid no justice can be proem ed. It is a 
most awful fact that the general mass of 
the’ population are in constant readiness 
for marauding expeditions of all com- 
plexions and motives, concerning politics 
or the police, fioin the gang of decoits or 
the Pindari band to the nobler game of 
authenticated war. Stigmatized as their 
motives may have been,* we do not scruple 
to affirm, that in each unhappy season when 
the British governments of India have been 
compelled to draw the sword against the 
neighbouiing states, it has uniformly, from 
the commencement of the history of Bri- 
tish Asia, been the obvious duty imposed 
upon them by the obligation of protecting 
the interests of their country, and the 
peaceful dwellings of their subjects. 
.There is, we apprehend, eveiy i cason to 
doubt that a war has broken out with the 
Mahratta chieftains,* although the pro- 
bability 6f such an occurrence alone con- 
sidered, we canuot asset t that we did 
not expect it. It appeals to us highly pro- 
bable that the devastations of the Pindari 
bands having succeeded to a greater extent 
than many might have supposed, the Mah- 
ratta chiefs might imagine that they could 
proceed openly in their own name, with 
equal impunity, and . a wider sweep 
of accumulated spoil. It is not at 
all improbable that, cooped in among 
themselves, as they arc, by the Bri- 
tish fionticr, their military retainers 
might no longer be able to endure an uo- 
warlike listlessness, a feeling, the con- 
sequences of which it would be their first 
concern toavert from themselves ; so that 
the circumstances of their social compact, 
it it can so be called, might com j»el them tQ 
the tremendous hazard of eaeountei hig the 

« See an account of the Wahratraf, vol. J. 
p. 23fc» 


strength of the British government. We 
must not step out of our piovince, hut 
we cannot help asking eveiy impartial 
man, would it not be altogether for the 
happiness of the mjriads ot their > objects, 
were these men, who consider it a gioiy 
to be ever plotting commotion* and the 
shedding of human blood, disabled, and 
the iron mace wienched from them ? 

Much blame has been anticipated as due 
to the India government for being unpre- 
pared for the attack of the Mahratta 
powers ; so wide of fact is this insi- 
nuation, that at this moment, so heavy is 
the expense of the military force kept in 
readiness, that the bursting out ot the 
storm at once wore tar more desirable 
to the Company's Leasury than the drain- 
ing effects of an amud peace. 

We copy the following account of the 
progress of the insuirertion in Cuttack 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette,, 
per the Madras Courier, an indistinct and 
magnified tumour of which liar hot a lit- 
tle assisted to create alarm. Xo doubt 
was enterrained that on the arrival of the 
reinforcements on their way to the dis- 
turbed districts, tranquillity would be im- 
mediately restored. Major-General Ga- 
briel Martindell has been appointed to 
command in Cuttack, and was about to 
proceed immediately to that quarter. 

April 24. — The 1st battalion of the 
18th legiment which marched from Cut- 
tack on the I Oth to Khoordali, under Cap- 
tain Be Fevie, would in its progress pa*s 
tluougli Gongparah, where Lieut. Faris 
w<i< killed, and we trust that the conduct 
of the inhabitants on that unhappy occa- 
sion will not escape unpunished. The 
magistrate lias proclaimed martial law iu 
Knoordah. Kvery thing was quiet at Poo- 
ree on the 10th, the march of Captain Le 
Fevre having drawn the insurgents from 
that neighbourhood. The disturbance" 
does not extend beyond Khoordali, Lam- 
balee and Kooidyse. Letters of the 14th 
mention that six companies and two guns 
were expected from Miduapore, and a de- 
tachment of Rohilla horse had been di- 
rected to march to assist in quelling the 
insurrection and establishing tranquillity. 

We have already observed that the Ra- 
jah of Khoordali, Mukoond Deo, is the 
high priest of the temple of Jaggernauth ; 
he is also the keeper of the wardrobe of 
the idoi. We‘ understand that soon after 
the conquest of Cuttack the purgunnah of 
Khoordali was remarkable for its disaffec- 
tion and hostility to the British govern- 
ment, and fell into such a state ot revolt 
aud confusion that it was found necessary* 
for the purpose of securing tranquillity at 
the time, to take charge of the person of 
the rajah, then a yortng man, and retail 
him in custody at Midnapore his name 
and influence having, while lie was a? 
large, served to foster and increase the* 
resistance pf his people. After all oppo- 
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sition had been subdued, and on the eman- 
cipation of the rajah from restraint, the 
liberality of government was strongly 
shewn in restating him to his hereditary 
functions in the temple ; but as tiiere 
might hare been great danger in recom- 
mitting to him the management and con- 
trol of the purgumiah ot Koordah, so re- 
cently the scene ot tumult and disaffec- 
tion, he was allowed a M alikanu of twen- 
ty-four per cent, which is more than dou- 
ble the amount given in ordinary cases, 
and fuither to testify the consideration 
and indulgence of government, he was 
permitted tp hold the '» alook of Lamba- 
Jee. In the recent trail '■actions the mul- 
titude seem to have been hurried on by 
revenge, and the expectation of re-esta- 
blishing tfie lajali iu his ancient rights, as 
private prnpeity does not appear to have 
been touched. 

Siuce tlie aliore was written we have 
received further accounts from Cuttack 
to the lfith. It appears that Captain 
Wallingtou had fortified Mr. Busby’s 
jiuugalow at Jageemath, and had sur- 
vou tided his little camp by a mud 
wall about seven feet high. He had 
thrown out wickets on every side, and 
was well prepared against any attack. 
The paity, including civil sen ants, po- 
lice officers, camp followers, and domes- 
tics, was very inconsumable, and they 
had with them about 50,000 rupees of 
public treasury. Oil the 13th, several 
columns of the insurgents rushed foi wards 
to attack Tort Busby, but they were soon 
obliged to rethe with some loss. They 
however made another attempt, led on 
by the son of the Devvan of the'Khoordah 
Rajah, armed with two laige jiujals, 
matchlocks, bows and arrows, and 
bambtoos.. , In thi$ rencontre, having lost 
seventeen in killed and about one hundred 
wounded, they again precipitately retired, 
and were pursued by Lieut. Patterson to 
the skirts of the town. Six were taken 
prisoners, Fioin whose depositions it 
would appear that the Rajah is the main 
spring of the disturbance. The carriages 
of the jiujals were left heliiud. 

Jugbundoo being informed of the dis- 
comfiture of the pai ties which had pro- 
ceeded against Captain Walling ton's foice, 
immediately pushed on to Jaegeiuath at 
the head of thousands of insui gents. It 
appears that a great quantity of arms had 
been concealed at Pooree, which were 
how distributed to the rabble, who hav- 
ing surrounded Fort Busby and placed 
pickets in every direction, began to erect % 
batteiy with two great cuds. The ‘daring 
leader, flushed with his success, had ta- 
ken poj-sesMon of tlie collecroi’* Cutcber- 
ry, and was levying rentribution* on the 
pilgrims. Captain W a. ling ton, believing’ 
It impossible with hU small force' to 
make any impression on so munerou? and 


formidable a multitude:, thought it p’ril- 
dt’ut to retire with the treasure under his 
charge. He matched off' in the middle of 
the night, luckily got clear of the town 
to tlie sea side without being obseived, 
and reached Cuttack on the lfith. Mr. 
Becher, Mr. Km , and tlie other gentle- 
man had also an iud in safety. Two of 
our sepoys, who undertook to go to Pop 
fee as spies had been betrayed. Ope 
was instantly killed, and the other -spiffed, 
and thrown into a hole in i he sand, sup- 
posed to be dead, but he happily recover- 
ed and succeeded in getting back tp the 
camp. 

Since writing the above BtngaJ paper? 
to the 10th instant have come to hqijd. 
They contain nothing new except the fol- 
lowing fiom Cuttack. By this circum- 
stance, we are happy to perceive fhecom- 
inunicatioii is again open. 

Colonel Sir John Malcolm, and Captain 
Fitzclarence, arrived at Calcutta on the 
6th. 

The guns belonging to the detach- 
ment fiom Midnapore ai rived on tlie 26th 
u't. and Lapt.WaHiugton with Ids detach- 
ment had joined Capt. Le Fev re at Jagger- 
nath. The 2d battalion of the 18th, 
with a brigade of guns and a paity of thd 
body guaid, iiirrchtd from Cuttack on the 
28th, under the command of Major Ha- 
milton, anti ci oust'd the Kaioora nvc'r in 
tlie morning, on their wav to Pooiee. Iu 
the mean t ime it appears that some insur- 
gents made a movement to the not thwart 
and eastward of Piply, erecting in the:f 
advance seveial stiong stockades to defend 
them stives from the attack of our troops. 
We- uuoet stand that on the evening of the 
28th, Major Hamilton marched from 
Cuttack with four companies of tlie 2d 
battalion of the 18th Nat. Inf. and the 
party of tlie body guard, for the purpose 
of attacking them in their sti,0»g hold. 
The infantry dashed forwaid and drove the 
rebels fiom the stockade wlm h they had 
erected on the road to a village called Da- 
roothamr, situated about nine miles south 
west of Cuttack. The tngu.j made but 
a feeble resistance, and only fireu a few 
matchlocks and jinjahi, hut their arrows 
Hiitnitunately wtie aimed with sohid 
effect. In this recontie we regret' t$ 
obseive that Lieut. White, and tlifee 
sepoys were wounded by them, the for* 
mer severely in the thigh, and the latter 
slightly . The insurgents haring fled ivith 
precipitation, it was impossible to areer- 
tam tlie number that had been assembled.' 
In the morning of th$ 2ffth it is said that 
Major Hamilton procteded in 'a south vrtH 
direction about five koss tm ther, and the 
deUiC-.meu; leturned to Cuttatk in the 
evening, 

• From Jaggernatft the 2ffth, Rehear that 
thfc t>ea*antry seem to be awakening fiom 

n’2 
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the delusion into which the arts of Jug- 
bundoo had thrown them. 

Major General Sir G. Martindell arriv- 
ed at Miduapore on the 2d and would pro- 
bably be at Cuttack on the 5th. 

April 17, 1817. — ' We are happy to 
learn that the insurgents in Cuttack had 
abandoned their intention of proceeding 
, to Jaggernath to secure the person of the 
Rajah ; for although no apprehension 
could be entertained regarding the issue 
of their operations, a lencontre might 
have been the occasion of much blood- 
shed. They had however been surpris- 
ingly active in obstructing the passes, by 
a sort ot stockade, in the wooded and 
hilly pan of the district in which they 
had assembled, and the detachments that 
had been sent out to check theit progiess 
found great difficulty in their attempts to 
reach them, and were obliged to leturn 
for want of supplies, — those that were 
sent after them, together with the tents 
and baggage, having been cut off by the 
enemy. It was in an effort to foraue with 
a small party for the detachment under 
Lieut. Prideaux in a village, not supposed 
to be in the occupation of the insurgents, 
that Lieut. Faiis met with his lamented 
fate. He, and a soubadar, at the head 
of about fifty men, are said to have been 
$hot by spine rebels who were skulking 
behind a walk The body of the hu fortu- 
nate officer was instantly placed iu his 
palankeen, but while the bearers weie 
carrying it off one of them was killed, 
and the icmainder, uuable to proceed, 
fled from the scene of action. 

Lieut. Prideaux, having no grain, re- 
tired upon Piply and arrived there in tl e 
flight, after fighting the whole day, and 
having iu his progress fuiced eleven stock- 
ades. The magistrate, anxious to in- 
quire into the cause of the levolt, »-ad 
taken an escort of sixty-four men, but 
hearing that Ljeut. Prideaux had gone to 
Piply, Lieut Tra\is, the officer in com- 
mand, forced his way to Balcattee, kil 
ling and wounding several of the iusur- 
geuts, who attempted to obstruct his 
inarch. On hearing of the retreat of 
Lieut. Prideaux, Col. O’Halloran sent the 
^stbau&llion of the 18th regiment, with 
guns, uudev Capt. Le Fevre, who proceed- 
ed toUmrooah, where he remained two 
days, but unable to procure the neces- 
sary supplies he was obliged to return, 
and encamped on the west bank of the 
river Cotjurah. Our letters of the 10th 
state that w ith great exertion and activity 
grain sufficient for fifteen days and three 
hundred bullocks had beeu collected, and 
that Capt. Le Fevre advanced on Khoor- 
dah that day. Jugbundoo appears to re- 
tain the command of the rebels, and 
continues sending parties from Khoordah 
ip different directions to plunder the hou- 
ses of the Daroghas and Tehsiidars. They 


had burnt and destroyed the greater part 
of Piply, and then retired within the 
pergunnah, which is said to he in univer- 
sal agitation aud revolt. Their wanton 
and baibarous cruelties happd\ promise to 
be of short duration, for the moment that 
a regular foice enters Khoordah we trust 
that the bond of union, which at present 
holds them together, will fall to pieces, 
and the ringleaders of the disturbance be 
secured. 

We subjoin the following extract from 
the London papers. “ The bearer of these 
despatches. Captain Hall, of the Lyra, 
left Calcutta on the 19th of April, but 
upon tot citing at Madras he wa> detained 
there by Governor Elliot, for the purpose 
of bringing de-patches, stating, that war 
had commented in the territories of the 
Peshwa, and sailed thence on trt* 1st of 
June. It appears, that the conduct of 
the Peshwa had tor some tune excited 
suspicious in the mind of Mr. I- 1 phi n stone, 
the British Resident at Poonah : as soon 
as hostilities had commenced, Mr. Elphin- 
stone seized the person of the Peshwa, 
and committee him to safe custody. The 
leader of the Mahrattas in the I’eshwa’s 
dominions is Trimbukjee, a person of 
considerable notoriety, who it was feared 
would be immediately assisted by several 
native chiefs, part cu'arly Sindia and 
Meer Khan, whereby the war must be- 
come *ery extended, and of a most alarm- 
ing character. The communication be- 
tween Calcutta and Madias has beeu 
interrupted for 21 days, but the most 
active an 1 vigorous mea>ure> were adopt- 
ing by the Mavquis of Hastings and Mr. 
Elliot, and it is undersiood that about 
the 8th of May last the British troops had 
surrounded Poonah, and compelled the 
Peshwa to accede to the terms proposed 
by the British Commander, ami to sur-» 
render to our use three of his principal 
forts.” 

It appears Runjeet Singh is again in-, 
tent on war. Throughout l is dominions 
great military preparations aie making, 
and a battering train aud large divisions of 
troops are moving in the direction of 
Mouitan. The Prince Ghorku Singh has 
been appointed to the command of the 
frontier army. 

The Lahore papers continue to speak of 
great military preparations for an expe-r 
dition agaipst Mooitan. Runjeet Singh, 
is said to have replied in the following 
terms to the remonstrances of the am* 
bassador of that state, against the expe- 
dition, “ Your master is a great liar, and 
w ill pay no tribute until his country is laid 
waste.” 

The plague is raging with unrelenting 
violence in Bydrahad Sindh, which is so, 
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dreadfully violent iu its effects, that the 
liviug eaunot bury the dead. No living 
being has escaped in the town of Burinda, 
which is said to be half as large as 
Mooltau. 

The account of the loss of t' e Union, 
Captain Barker, which vessel has been 
missing for near sixteen months, may be 
found to possess some interest from the 
distress it details. This unfortunate ship 
sailed from Calcutta, bound to Batavia, 
m the month of December, 1815, and it 
was never discovered what had become of 
her, uutil the escape of Solomon, one of 
her crew, from Kngano, an island a little 
to the southward of BenCoolen, on which 
ihe was wrecked. Many of the crew, it 
appear*-, were lost by remaining with the 
wreck, and the survivors, consisting of the 
captain, three officers, two gunners, one 
European passenger and seveial ot the 
people, having succeeded in reaching the 
shore, were stripped naked by the natives, 
divided into three parties, and employed 
in the most laborious work. The suffer- 
ings they have expel ienced have been of 
the sevetest nature, but we aic happy to 
learn that the ship Good Hope, with a 
surgeon and a paity of troops on board, 
has been despatched from Fort Marlbo- 
rough, to briug the survivors from the 
island of Et.eauo. The natives of this 
and the neighbouring islands have been 
hitherto stigmatised as cannibals, but the 
<>ccurrence of the shipwreck of the Union 
will rescue them from so horrible a ca- 
lumny. 

An alarming fire broke out in Calcutta 
\i\ Jan Bazar on the 17th March, which 
was not extinguished uutil a veiy great 
number of huts had been destroyed. 
Owing to the indifference of the natives, 
the ravages of the flames would have 
been much more extensile, but tor the 
interference of two gentlemen, who per- 
ceiving the apathy of the inhabitants un- 
der the calamity, made the greatest ex- 
ertions by example and by threats, to pull 
down some huts which were in immediate 
danger, and which precaution ultimately 
stopped the progress of the flames. 

Letters had be n received at Calcutta 
announcing the defeat id tour thousand 
Pindari troopers near Lohorgong by Major 
Alldin. Major AlldjiT had with him about 
seven or eight hundred men, consisting of 
a squadron of the 4th Nat. l av. under 
Capt. E. Ridge, with Capt. Haworth and 
Kennedy as volunteers, and two Rasxa- 
lahsof Roberts’ horse. Three hundred of 
the freebooters were slain, and we are 
sorry to add Capt. Howorth and twelve 
troopers. Capt. Howorth had for two 
u^u$h$ been unable to mount his horse, 
but- the muiaeiit tjUe enemy appealed, all 


was forgotten. It appears that in the 
pursuit he became so exhausted as no 
longer to beabletoktep up with the squa- 
dron, and had dismounted at a well to 
take a little water. The squadron had 
not cone thr ee hundred yaids before a 
party ot twelve Pindarees dashed round 
the well fiom the brow of a bill, and be 
fell under six spear woumK They left 
his body which was recovered and buried 
in the evening at .Major Alldiu’s camp at 
Mahevvee. Forty horses of the squadroa 
had been killed or disabled. 

The Ben cal Subsidiary Force nt Nagporr 
relieved the tioops under the Madras presi- 
dency on the 8th ultimo. We copy the fol-» 
lowing from a Bengal p iper of Hie 28th. 

“ We have letters trom a detachment 
of the subsidiary force in Nagpore, dated 
camp, Hiudia, the 8tli instant. The main 
body of colonel Adam’s divisiou, arrived 
at Hurd.i on the left bank of the Nerbud- 
da, on the 4tli, and immediately relieved 
the Madras troops. The 2d battalion 
llHli regiment was subsequently sent to 
occupy v.nious posts established near the 
river. They were stationed within half 
a mile of the Pindari cantonments, frotn 
which they weie only divided by the bed 
of the liver. The Bungalow." of the noto- 
rious Seetoo and his son, and huts for six 
thousand men, weie in toll view, hut com- 
pletely desci ted. It was iu ciunp generally 
understood, that a body of ten thousand 
of these marauders was assembled in the 
adjoining district*, all ready for a start, 
but undetermined what course to follow. 
No doubt was entertained ot their being 
intercepted by some of our numerous 
posts, should thej venture to cross the 
Net lradda.” 

Such has been the effect of the decisir? 
operations against Matrass, that Moorsan 
and eleven smaller foi ts of the Doab, sur- 
mideied upon healing of the fall of that 
fortress. It is now understood that Maoi- 
sm! is fully as strong and somewhat larger 
than Matrass. Its fortifications have been 
destroyed. The divisions of the army 
aie ail on their return to their several 
can ton men ts. 

Dyatam has not been caught, nor has 
the place of his ictieat been discovered. 
'1 he explosion of tin* magazine in Hatras* 
was distinctly felt at Meerut, although 
one hundred and fiitv miles distant. 

DEVTIt OF GEN. SIR JOHN HORSIOUP. 
Extract of a Letter dated Calcutta, 
May 1617 . 

1 have just had the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of General Hordord. 
He died early in the morning on the 20th 
April. The General had long been un- 
well, but not seriously ill, till a few d; »* 
beiuie biff death. His medical atteudajurt 
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had long anticipated the result of his 
complaint, which it is believed was an 
ossification of the heart. He had only 
returned ten ! a>s fiom the command of 
the aitiileiy, mi irh'riousiy employed at 
the siege of Hartras* He was one of 
the numher of Indian officers selected for 
tbebonois of the Bull, and also com- 
manded the first division of the Field 
Army at Cawgnore. 


BIRTHS. 

25. Mrs M. De Rosario, Senior, of a daughter. 
27. Mrs. Sheriff, of a daughter. 

Feb. 5. Mis R. E. Jones, of a son. 

Jan. 2, In Camp, near Elhchponr, the Right 
Hon ' adv Annabel.* Marie. id. of a daughter, 
Feb. 22 Lady of R. H Tul'oh, Esq. Civil Serv. 
of a von. 

6. At Ghazrejmr , Mrs. Meviac, of a daughter. 
U- At Ciniiai. Tiriioot, the Lady of It. S. L'alull, 
Esq* of a dangle- 1, 

M \RRI \GES. 

Jan. 21 At AilvKir. G< • rk.e B.tvlej-, I'sq. Assist, 
Surg. 3Qth Reg Nat Inf. to Miss M'Leod 
Feb. 23 W Knrri, E*q to Mis. Doolati, wi- 
dow of the late Lieiu. Doolan 
IS. At St'iamp-r. , H. F ,M . MU men iliac, Esq. to 
Mi*s Cecil >a Oi via Hie. 

3. At So <iij lianpoie, Li ut. Charles Uugers, to 
Miss Clui lotto Wiig u. 

17. At Dacca, Mi .J H •dgkinsun, to Miss Rozi- 
lia H.ill iw 

April U At Allahabad, Captain Henry Eyer 
Pitma.i, 01 Hi« Maje«ty’s 53th Regiment, to 
Mis? Ih.iothy Hanna H m -lot 
May 2. At Bhagulp>«r? t James Harrington, Esq. 

of the Civil 'trvue, to Miss aoplna surer. 

8. At Allahabad, Capt. John Hunter, A-'.istant 
Siipermteudai.t Honorable Company ’> Stud, 10 
Miss Louisa Maria Norris. 

12. At St J ihn’s Cal ht Ural, Lieutenant F'ede- 
nck Anstice, ot tin* 17th Rcet, Nat. Inf. to 
Miss Catherine »iamy, second daughter of 
Mr. Fiancis Haney. 

Ma r ch 14. At 1 1 me >mai>. Captain Lockett, of 
tlie B. ngal Nat If and "untaiv to tlie 
Council ot Foil VV.IIiam Cjllege 'to Miss 
Barncii. 

DEATHS. 

an. 8*1 Lady if Major N Brut ton. 

Feb ?. Miss Mary Keid, late of the Chcwrjnghee 
Theatre , 

8. Mr. Fiances Rebell o, Senior, a^ed 80 years 
and It dav?, 

86. Anst.isious John, Esq. Greek Merchant, aged 
55 years. 

13. At »t am pore, I itot H. M. Macfarlane, of 
the Pension Estab i-hment 

^iov. 24. C H. Steel , Esq Resident of Madou, 
on the Bcncoo en Establishment. 

Nov. 88. At ilie Cape of Good Hope. Lieut. Wm. 
Wade Peppin, 271)1 Reg. Bengal Nat. Inf. aged 
28 years. 

On boasd the Hope, on the passage from Eng- 
land, the Lady ot Capt. Henry Elliot, oni- 
tnartder of that vessel. 

May 14. Mr. Evans Eedc, of the Harbour Mas- 
ter's Department. 

De Costa, of the small -pnx. 

*V KiWed by the insurgents of Khoordah, Lien, 
tenant Thomas Fans, of Uie 1st Bait. 18th 
Rtg. Nat. Inf. 


MADRAS. 

Extract of a puvnte Letter , dated 
Madras the 1 7th Jane 1817. — The iirup- 
Hori of the PindarisI am well aware has 


[No?, 

ever done so a much injury and have had 
several very severe discomfitures. This 
government lias done every thing that go- 
vernment could do to present their ag- 
gtessjous, as well as to alleviate the ef- 
fects ot them. 

The troops, however, which were lately 
employed in keeping them in check, are 
now called to the more important duty of 
defending the decayed governments of the 
Dekan. The mmiesof the Nizam ami 
the Rajah of Beiar have been converted 
into Pindaris, and our battalions have 
been diiveu trom one part ot the penin- 
sula to the other, to protect the territories 
of the>e chiefs from the depiedations of 
theii own disbanded soldiers. 

A ruptuie lias taken place between the 
Company and BajeeRow, the P ishwa, at 
Poonah, originating in a dispute 1 believe 
of a private nature; much irritation hat 
been occasioned, and matteis have been 
pushed very far. It has terminated for 
the present in the Peishvva’s „iviug up to 
us five of his strongest foits. Matters are 
however far fiom settle I ; a spirit of deep 
rooted an* mostly rankles in tlie minds of 
the native princes against the Bi itish. In- 
deed, our present system is calculated to 
make many enemies and very few triends, 
it brings devastation and misery on others, 
and in all human calculation can never 
benefit ourselves. 

Much praise is due to the resident at 
Poonah (Mr. Elphin-tone; for the prompt 
mcasuies which he executed .it the court 
ot that most infatuated prince the Peishwa. 
Tumbiickjee has a respectable force under 
him, but will nevei theless, I hope, soon 
meet with his due : lus character is al- 
togcthei vile ; his abilities are however 
not to be under-rated, and the Peishwa is 
quite infatuated with him ; his confine- 
ment at Tanuah \va» most imprudeut, 
thefrontieis of a state is surely the worst 
place which can b£ fouud for the security 
of a state prisoner. 

It is hoped what has been done at 
Poonah may much intimidate, if not al~ 
together restrain the intended co-opera- 
tion of Mecr Khan and the other powers, 
but every thing wears the best aspect, 
even should hostilities be unavoidable ; 
the army fully prepared and in the best 
condition, and we all have confidence in 
our governments here. We ought to 
have under our own immediate manage- 
ment ail tlie country south of the Ner- 
buddali, without which I fear we shall* 
never preserve a peaceful ascendancy in 
India. Make my saiam to all officers in 
Europe, they would do well to return 
soon to have a drive at these black gentry. 


caused much alarm in Europe ; they cer- 
tainly have been very annoying and their 
atrocities great, but I am equally awaie 
that the accounts you have received arc 
greatly exaggerated ; they have uot lion- 


JUDICIAL APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. H. T. Bushby, Assistant to the 
Register to the Court of Suddcryed Fouj*. 
daiy Adavvlul. 
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Mr. John Hutt, Register to the Zillah 
Court of Nellore. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

April 21. — Lieut. -Col. Fir J. Malcolm, 
K. C. B. of the 9th X. I. is permitted to 
proceed to Bengal on leave of absence for 
three months from the date of his embar- 
kation. 

March 17, 1817. — On the occasion of 
the embarkation of H. M. 80th Regt. for 
Europe. The Rt. Hon. the Governor in 
Council has great salisfacfiou in publish- 
ing to the army, his entire approbation of 
the conduct of that corps, during the long 
period of its service under the orders of 
the government of Fort St. George. 

By order of the Rt. Hon. the Governor 
In Council. 

(Signed) E. Wood, 

$ec. to Goit. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. . 

Lieut. C. G. Alves, 10th X. I. to act as 
Maj. of Biig. in the Centre Division of 
the Army, during the absence of Capt. 
Osborne, on sick certificate. 

Lieut. Riddell, 10th X. I. to art as Adj. 
to the*2d Batt. of that Corj.-*, during the 
absence of Lieut. Ahes on other duty. 

Lieut. Hamilton, 4tli X. C. and Lieut. 
H. B. Smith, 8th N- C. aie permitted to 
place themselves under the immediMe 
orders of the Resident at Hyderabad, 
with a vrew to their employment iu the 
regular service of His Highness the Sou- 
babtlar of the Dckan, without prejudice 
to their allowances as Officers on this 
Establishment. 

Capt. T. Mac Leane, Dep. Sec. to (he 
Mil. Board, to act as Secretary to the 
Board, during the absence of Capt. Oims- 
by, on sick certificate. 

Lieut. J. W. Cleaveland, 19th N. I. to 
be Adj. to the 2d Batt. of that Corps. 

6th N. C — Cornet R. Woolfe; to be 
Lieut. 

4th N. I. — Capt. Liftrt. J. D. W. Rand, 
to be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. J. Dalziel, to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. D. Watson, to be Lieut. 

Ens. F. Haleman to be Lieut. 

5ih N. 1.— Capt. Lieut. M. Cubbon, to 
4>e Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. R. Guille, to be C »pt. Lieut. 

Ens. J. G. Milford, to be Lieut. 

Ens. W. Buck, to be Lieut. 

9th N. I. — Capt. Lieut. T . Marett, to 
be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. Hindi Massey, to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. H. Birch, to be Lieut. 

Ens. G. Williams to be Lieut. 

Capt. Lieut. H. Massey to be Capt. of a 
Company. 

Lieut * T. Prendergast to be Capt. Lieut. 

Kns. R. Dormer to he Lieut. 

Lieut. J. M’Couuick to be Capt. Lieut. 


Ens. A. Milne to be Lieut. 

11th N. I. — Capt. Lieut. H. M. Cooper 
to be Capt. of a Company. 

Lieut. W. T. Saunder'- to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. G. Giav to be Lieut. 

lStli X. I. — Capt. Lieut. H. J. Wilkin- 
son to be Captain of a company. 

Lieut. W. Jones to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ensign W. J. Wilkinson to lie Lieut. 

Capt. Lieut. W. Jones to be Capt, of a 
Company. 

Lieut. Fred. Brown to be Capt. Lieut- 

Ens. G. Buttanshaw to be Lieut. 

Capt. Lieut. Fred. Brown to be Capt. of 
of a Company. 

Lieut. L. Cooper to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. G- R. Manners to be Lieut. 

Ens. F. A. Prescott to be Lieut. 

Ens. G. Eastinent to be Lieut. 

Ens. W. H. N. Vounge, to be Lieut. 

Ens. It. D. O’Dell to be Lieut. 

21st Regiment X\ 1. — Ens. G. Trimmer 
to be Iaeut. 

19ih N. 1. — Capt. Lieut. C. C. Johns* ri 
to be Capt. of a Company, 

Lieut. D. C. Smith to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. Nich. Syme to be Lieut. 

Kns. W. Langford to be Lieut. 

Lieut. J. Rodgers, of the 6th icet. X. !. 
to be Adj. to 2d Batt. of that corps. 

Intunny. — Smior Mai. I'odiuore, from 
the 10th Regt- of X. I. to lie Lieut.-CuE 

10th L— Capt. H. t». A. Taylor lo 
be Major. 

Capt. Lieut. E. Richardson to be Cap*, 
of a Company. 

Lieut. 11. liell to be Capt. Lieut. 

Ens. Alex. Burnett to be Lieut. 

Capt. J. II. Edwards of H. M. 86th 
Regt. to the command of Poonamallee. 

9th X. 1. — Sen. Ens. G. Williams to be 
Lieut. 

Lieut. Col. Sir J. Malcolm, K. C. B« 
9th X. I. has returned to his duty by per- 
mission of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors, without prejudice to his rank. 

Capt. Alex. M‘Leod, of 8th Reg. N. C* 
to be temporary Assist. Quarter Mas. 
Gen. with the division of Madras troops, 
which will continue with the Nagpoor 
suh^idlatj force, after the return of the 
force detached under Col. Walket’- com- 
mand into flte territory of his highness 
the Suhahdar of the Dekan. 

C'<w\ — S ». Maj. Montagu Cosby of 8th 
Regt. t > be Lieut. Col. 

fctli X. C. — Sen. Capt. Hugh O’Donnell 
to he Maj. 

Capt. L ; cut. Stephen Martin to be Capt. 

Lieut. Clias. Barrett Darby to be Capt, 
Lieut. 

Cornet J. Lyon to be Lieut. 

FURLOUGH TO r.UROPK, 

The uudei mentioned officers .no r?r- 
mitted to return toEmopo on i.u!o- gi., 
respccJn.!/ io; tiucc aio. 
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Ueut. G. Norman of 9th N. X. and 
Lieut. tf. Dowden of the 19th N. I. 

Lieut. H. Holmes, 16th N. I. is per- 
mitted to return to Europe, ou furlough 
for three > ears . 

surgeons. 

Mr. Assist. Surg. J, J. Duncau, to the 
Medical charge of the Zillah and Garrison 
of Ganjam. 

ADMINIS! RATIONS TO ESTATES FOR 1816. 

Surgeon J. Campbell. — Administrator, 
Lieut. J Campbell. 

Serj. W. Aiklu. — Adminis. W. Webster 
Reily. 

Lieut. W. J. Daker. — Adrainis. Lieut. 
T. Dale. 

Capt. W. C. Campbell. — Adminis. Arch. 
Monro. 

J. Hunter. — Administrators, G. Hay, 
and W. Simpson. 

W. D. Greaves. — Adminis. Joanna 
Greaves. 

F. Johnson. — Adminis. Ben Johnson 
and James Cox. 

Major H E. Langford. — Adminis. Capt. 
C. Hun dull. 

Assist. Surgeon A. McGaskill.— Admin. 
J. Madeod, Assist. Secretaiy to Govern- 
ment, and J. Macleod, Garris. Assist. 
Surgeon. 

Lieut. C. Spier. — Adminis. C. Spyer, 
Lieut.-Colonei H. Roberts.— Admiuis. 
Ix>ui3a Roberts. 

J. Simpson. — Adminis. J. Harknc«s, 
and P. Thompson. 

Lieut. J. Little. — Adminis G. Briggs, 
G. Cadell, and Arch. E. Patullo. 


V.TRTH*. 

April 18. At the Government Hoove, Bamnlore, 
the Lady of Colonel Marriott, commandant at 
that station, of a «nu. 

At St. Thoni£, on Easter Sunday, Mrs. G. R. 
Askm, ol a son. 

May n. At the Presidency, Mrs. J. Bacon, of 
a son. 

April 17. Lady n[ I,« H. Sterling, Esq. of a son, 

14. At Cuddayab, the Lady of M. Christy, Esq. 
of a *on . 

16. At Bangalore, the Lady of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Moles wTuth, of the 5tlt Native Regmunr, 
of a daughter. 

1*. At Bangalore, the Lady of Lieutenant Tul- 
foch, S. A. C. G. of a son. 

H*r€. At Waltair, the Lady of John Parke, 
«q» of a daughter. 

Mrs, C. U. H-rt, of a son, 

MARRIAGES . 

April It. At Traoquebar. hy special license, Is- 
sued under the Royal Seal of His Majesty the 
King of Denmark, Edward Gordon, of Myrtle 
Liove. Madras, to Mr* M. J. Gordon. 

17 At the Romish < Imrch, by the Rev. Fre Fj- 
delles, G. Marr«>oth. E-q. t*> Miss M K*iine- 
dv, only d.i>i«htcr of the late Major Johnson 
Kennedy, o» the Honoiab'c Company’* service. 

30. At the Catholic Church «>t Y.maam, John 
Esq. of l»g«>am. to Miss Virgmie 
Tlhna Maiv Let am e tlqt-r douehlei of Mou- 
situr L'nnur, irwitli.tin at \ . 111 . 1 am, 

M.iv l. At ti.iiuseiv, A J. Drummond, l>n. 
..f the Civil V met- to Cailunne, *i\ h da u fil- 
ter Of the late Major Gtnerai ttahab. 

19. At the Bl.rk‘To^n ChrMjel, Cipt-un W, 
Wyatt, of the b.ig l air 'iV l, u M S s E, 
Deo ton. 


— Madras— Bombay. (NoW 

DEATHS. 

Fib. id. Lieut. Macdonald, of H. M. 34th Regt. 
of toot. 

On board the Honorable Company’s Ship Lar- 
k*ns, two days after passin? the Cape of Good 
Hope, Lieut. Colonel De Morgan, of this Esta- 
blishment. 

May 10 Mr. Griffin Orton. 

14 ’ At EU'chp'ior, Captain Lieutenant Charles 
Gahagdii, of the H. C. Madras Foot Artillery. 

April 14- At Bengal >re, Lieut. Colonel Camp- 
bell, of ’he 84i h Regiment. He commanded 
1 hat renunent for the last fourteen years, with 
very little intei ruption, with the greatest credit 
to himself and to the toips, and was sincerely 
beloved b. officers and men. It fs understood 
his brother officers have subscribed to raise a 
handsome mausoleum to his memory 

2 o. Lienunant C Blumfiekl, of the 2 d Batt. N, 
I. at Ellicbpoor. 

30. Major A- Jones, of the 2d Name Veteran 
Battalion, at Cochin. 

Mav 3. A. Mnuhpatam, the Lady of Major 
Maiston, of His Majesty'"' 8G*h Regiment. 

1 . AtQuihoi, Captain Thomas Arthur, of the 
Cmps of Engineers 

4 At Neg p.itam, Lfitt. Thomas O'Connoi, of 
the Pension Estdb'ishrm nt. 

12 At St Tho i>t5 at 'lie g u d>'n« of C. Wynox, 
F- q on the !2ih, Lteutcnam Slade, ol the 9th 
Re^t. Sat. Inf. 

10 A» U »ngal'*re, l.ieu’ntant John Watson, of 
the 2 d Ba-tah >n 5th Nat. Inf- 

13. At Ray apt Halt, Mi. D.wuintual, aged 5»X 


BOMBAY. 

April 30. — We have (Uily received ic 
the course of the last week the most gra*- 
tifyiug accounts of tlie successful opera- 
tious of tite gallant troops in the Dekan 
against the Insurgents who have lately 
appeared in arms in the Peishwa’s terri- 
tories, uniler cii Constances of a most 
trying nature, and at a season of the 
year mo?t unfavorable to great bodily 
exertions, the thermometer during the 
day, under cover, being seldom less than 
115. It appears that a detachment con- 
sisting ol two companies of the 1st batt. 
-d regt. two of the 1st batt. 3d regt. 
Bombay Native Infantry, and the flank 
companies of the 1st batl. 14th regt. 
Madias Native Infantry under the per- 
sonal commaud of Major H. Smith, of the 
latter corps, were detached from the re- 
serve on the evening of the 12th instant 
against a body of horse rated at 3 or 
4,000 strong, aud that after a severe 
march of four days and five nights over 
a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, 
the detachment came upon the enemy 
early on the morning of the 17th, killed 
and wounded upwards of seventy, besides 
taking several prisoners of cousequencc, 
a quantity of arms aud many horses. 

Letters from Aurungabad give also most 
gratifying accounts of an attack made on 
a body of Insurgents about seventy mite* 
N. W. of that plate, by a party of the 
NizauFs reformed cavalry iu Beztur, un- 
der the command of Capt- Evau Davies 
ol the Bombay Establishment, accompa- 
nied by Capt. Pedlar and Lieut. Hind 
also of this establishment. It appears, 
that Capt. Dmies came up with them on 
the morning of the 20tb, drawn up in 
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good order, to the number of 2,000 in 
a strong position. Capt. Davies had 
only six hundred Silledar horse with 
him. A fret* addressing to them a lew- 
words of encouragement, and directing 
them to throw away their matchlocks, 
and draw their swords, he gave the or- 
der “ to charge.” The order was imme- 
diately obeyed in the most gallant man- 
ner, and every man proved himself wor- 
th) of the confidence placed in him by 
their gallant leader. The enemy unable 
to resist this shock, though so greatly 
superior in numbers, immediately gave 
way, and were tollowed for several miles, 
leaving upwards of two bundled killed 
and wounded. 

We cannot here iesist the pleasure of 
mentioning a tiait of humanity which we 
believe is \eiy rarely to be found among 
the native troops of this country, nor, 
perhaps, of many of the more civilized 
countries in Europe. 

Capt. Pedlar having fainted fiom loss 
of blood, found himself ou recovering on 
the field, with only one native tiooper 
near him. This man had bound up fiis 
wounds and was supporting him. He 
appeared to him to be a stranger, and, 
ou inquiry, Capt. Pedlar found him to be 
one of the enemy. Capt. Pedlar has 
since taken him into his sen-ice, ami we 
hope he wall find him as faithful as he 
has proved humane. 

April 10. — Accounts from the banks of 
the Nerbudda of the middle of last month 
state, that the intrepid Capt. Caulfield 
had again distinguished himself in a suc- 
cessful attack on the Pindaris. Hav- 
ing received accurate information of the 
encampment of the leader Shaikh Doleah, 
at the head of a large body of horse, he 
marched with alacrity to the spot in com- 
mand of two companies of the 10th, and 
a squadron of cavalry, and came upon 
them near Hendia, without being per- 
ceived till he was in the midst of them. 
They immediately rushed into the Ner- 
budda in the hopes of fording that river, 
but in the attempt a very considerable 
number were cut to pieces or drowned, 
and the chief is supposed to be among 
those who fell on the occasion. 

Letter from Bussorah . — In the Gulf in 
general, we have just declared war, and 
commenced hostilities, with the pirates 
of these seas. — The Challenger, and three 
Company’s cruisers, having proceeded to 
Russel Ryman with the Resident from 
Busheer ; Captain Bridges, after an at- 
tempt to negotiate, proceeded to extre- 
mities for the honor of his flag, * * 

#.#*** but after a 
single ship had experinced 150 shot, it 
was -found the guns of the largest vessel 
cbuld not be brought to bear ; we killed 
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nine men, and until an expedition cafi ar- 
rive, the navigation ot the Gulf is almost 
at a stand. 

The following obsei cations in regard to 
some experiments, performed before his 
Excellency the Governor General, with 
Mr. Boyce’s Telegraph, appeared in the 
India Gazette of Maich 31. We have 
much pleasure in republishing them. 

“ On her majesty’s birth-day an ex- 
periment ot Mr. Boyce’s telegraph took 
place between Calcutta, Duckensore, and 
Barrackpore, before the right honourable 
the Governor General and suite, when his 
Excellency expressed himself much pleased 
with its general principles, and more es- 
pecially With its very great simplicity. 
Report speaks very highly of Mr. Boyce’s 
telegraph, aud of the telegraphic dictionary 
which lie has composed ; and it is con- 
fidently said, that for expedition, sim- 
plicity, cheapness, and comprehensiveness, 
and all the other characteristics of excel- 
lence which have been so long looked for, 
and desired in this interesting science, 
Mr. Boyce’s telegraph has no parallel. If 
this be the case, as has been asserted by 
those who understand the principles -of 
Mr. Boyce’s discovery, the Indian public 
may be congratulated upon the prospect 
of the introduction of a system, which 
has been so Joug aud so much wanting in 
this country ; and from the establish- 
ment of which, the advantages to the 
affairs of government and the mercantile 
interest of the country must be incal- 
culable. It is matter of surprise that the 
introduction of such an establishment iu- 
to India has not taken place before, as it 
should seein that its encouragement and 
support would have been productive of 
general benefit to the country* It is said 
that the expense of establishing and 
maintaining it upon ever so wide a scale 
is but small, compared with its great 
importance aud probable advantages ; aud 
that the experiment which has taken 
place has proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt, two positions, which appear to 
have been generally doubted — namely, that 
the present telegraph can be worked by 
natives of the lowest description, just as 
well as by Europeans, aud that it can bo 
established in any country, be it ever so 
flat or jungly, without any extraordinary 
increase of the number of stations.” 

The following extract from a letter from 
Capt. Adams of H* C. ship Buckingham - 
shire, to the venerable master builder of 
Bombay, is copied from the Bombay 
Courier, December 7th. 

“ I have much pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing the good qualities of the Buckingham 
shire. From what I observed in my 
passage from Bombay she steer? admit 
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ably. Slie sails well and is wcatherly, 
If l could judge on a comparison with the 
Upton Castle ftom Bombay, and the 
Hope country ship from Bengal, both con- 
sidered good sailers. I have only to try 
her in blowing weather and a following 
sea, and if she perform well, she may be 
considered one of the finest merchantmen 
in the world. I shall have much pleasure 
in shewing her to my friends in the East- 
India Direction, when at home, where 
your professional abilities will be duly ap- 
preciated. 

“ Frederic Adams. 

“ Canton , 1$/ October 

•CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Wedderburn, to be Accountant 
General and Accountant iu all the other 
branches of the Departments aud Civil 
Auditor, in succession to Mr. Kaye. 

Mr. Best, to be Sub-Treasurer and 
Civil and Marine Paymaster, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Wedderburn. 

Mr. Dovetou, to be Deputy Accoun- 
tant General, Deputy Revenue Accoun- 
tant, and Deputy Civil Auditor, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Best. 

Mr. Cherry, to be Deputy Military Ac- 
countant, in succession to Mr. Doveton. 

Mr. Bruce, to be Assistant to the Sub- 
Tveasurer, in succession to Mr. Cherry. 

Mr. Boiuchier, to be Second Assistant 
to the Commercial Agent at Malabar. 


MARRIAGES. 

March 3l. By the Rev. R. Baynes, Garrison 
Chaplain, Lechmcre Hath* ay. Esq. Assistant 
Surgeon in the Hon. Company’s Mi J. Service, 
to Frederica J osina, youngest daughter uf the 
late Albert Henry Giesler, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

March 4 . Robert Stephen Kitson. Esq. 

6. Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. Lodwick, Mar, 
Batt. aged 3 years and three months. 

April 30. At the age of 18, Miss Joann de Mello, 
the only daughter of Mr. Alcixode Mello, 


PENANG. 

MARRIAGES. 

May 6. Charles William Henry Wright, Esq, 
Deputy Master Attendant to Miss Anna Stew, 
art, eldest daughter of Samuel Stewart, Esq. 

10. -Robert Ubbetson, Esq. of the Civil Service, 

and |»*rt v »•-—,* -- ji . 

Ber . - t 

Of ‘ * v ■ . . 


CEYLON. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments in his Majesty's Civil Service in 
Ceylon. 

George Lusigaan, Esq. (Auditor Gene- 
ral) to he acting Collector of Tricomaii. 

William Granville, Esq. to be Acting 
Auditor General. 

William Herrie? Ker, Estj. to be Acting 


Deputy Secretary to Government and Se- 
crctary to Council. 

Joseph Atkinson, Esq. to be Acting 
Collector of Colombo. 

John Downing, Esq. to be Provincial 
Judge of Trincomali in the room of 
Charles Scott, Esq. proceeding to Eng- 
land. 

John Gordon Forbes, Esq. to be Col- 
lector of Matura in the room of John 
Downing, Esq. 

Henry Pamicll, Esq. to be Acting Col- 
lectorof the Wanny district in the room 
of John Gordon Foibes Esq. 

To take place from the 1st April next. 

J. Deaie, Esq. to be Collector of Co- 
luiubo. 

BIRTH. 

Lately, at Colombo, the Lady of the Rev. J, 
Cliater, of a daughter. 


MAURITIUS, 

The Colonial Government has issued a 
proclamation dated 17th May last, decree- 
ing the erection of a parish church at Ma- 
hebourg, which is to be effected by con- 
tract. 

Government Gazette Extraordinary . — 
Mr. J. Herlsse and Dame Charlotte Adam 
were divorced 5th May. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from an officer at the Cape of Good 
Hope 

“ Letters have been received from 
Graham's Town, from which it is appa- 
rent that the good effects from the late re- 
gulations for the protection of colonial 
property on the frontiers begin to manifest 
themselves. It seems that on the 28th of 
last month (April) some of Hahana’s peo- 
ple penetrated into the colony, and suc- 
ceeded in surprising nineteen head of cat- 
tle belonging to some Hottentots. Infor- 
mation was immediately conveyed to Gra- 
ham's Town of the depredation, when 
Major Frazer, without loss of time, dis- 
patched Lieut. Henry Vereker, of the 83d 
regiment, with 100 men in pursuit of the 
fugitives. They were easily traced, and it 
appears had returned into the Caffre land 
by Trumpeter's Drift. Hahaua is oueof 
the Caffre chiefs who did not atteud the 
conference with his Excellency the Go- 
vernor, on the Kat river. Lieut. Vereker 
pursued the stolen cattle by the traces to 
his first kraals, aud then demanded resti- 
tution The Caffres hesitated in making 
it ; he therefore seized an equal number of 
Caffre cattle to that stolen, aud acquaint- 
ed the chief with the kraal that his object 
was ouly to take back what had been pre- 
viously purloined ; he would wait there 
till the next morning, to give time to con- 
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aider the necessity and propriety of resti- 
tution. Upon day dawning it was found 
that, instead of giving up the stolen cat- 
tle, the Caffres were preparing to assail 
his party, and to ictake tli- lmieti-eu oxen 
he had possessed himself of. Lieut. Vere- 
ker, in consequence, commenced his 
march home* aid with the herd he had 
taken, and a> not annoyed by the Caffres, 
until he came to the head of the Little 
Hat River, when supposing the situation 
favorable to riieir object, they matched 
upon his patty from the surrounding hills, 
in great numbers, making horrible shouts, 
and throwing their assagays at our men. 
Lieut. Vereker having formed his party, 
commenced firing with such effect, that 
fifteen Caffics were killed, and many mote 
wounded ; the remainder immediately 
dispei>ed, and the paity returned to Gra- 
ham’s Town, when the nineteen head of 
cattle were distributed among the Hotten- 
tots whose cattle had been stolen. The 
temperate and firm conduct of Lieut. 
Vereker oil this occasion, is entitled to 
great praise." 


NAUTICAL INFORMATION. 

From the Madras Courier , 30 th April. 

As the following account of some Is- 
lands, seen by Captain Parish of the ship 
Helen, may not be so well known as it 
ought to he, as they lay nearly in the 
track of ships proceeding to the Mauri- 
tius, you will oblige me, by insetting in 
your paper, some particulars upon the 
subject. 

The Helen, on he** parage to the Mau- 
ritius, in October 1815, fell in with this 
spot just before day-breik; the second 
officer who had then the charge of the 
deck, called Captain Paiish up, and in- 
formed him, that he saw a light to the 
westward, which appeared like fire ; Cap- 
tain Parish at first supposed, it might be 
some ship in that dreadful situation, but 
upon nearing it, discovered it to be a rock 
shaped like an artichoke, with a volcano 
Upon it ; and, soon after, as day gradually 
broke, saw two low islands with shrubs 
and trees upon them : the weather being 
rather squally, and obtaining no sight, 
either for bis latitude or for Iris chrono- 
mete^he was prevented from giving so ac- 
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curate an account of them, as he could have 
wKhed, the reckoning brought up from 
the preceding noon, places them in north 
latitude l p ‘28’ north, and longitude 
52' ea-u, and as tins tune keeper upon 
making the Isle of Fiance, was ouly nine 
or ten miles out, the longitude may be 
pretry correct. — Whether these dangers 
really exist or not, it is hard to say ; 
but that dangers near that quarter do 
exist, cannot be a matter of doubt, and 
though the spot assigned them by Captain 
Parish has hitherto been supposed a cle al- 
one, yet still some of the number of mis- 
sing ships serve to corroborate this idea. 
This being nearly the crossing track of 
ship* either homeward or outward bound, 
and some of these unfortunate vessels 
might have fallen in with this dangerous 
groupe, so suddenly, that neither human 
foresight or nautical exertions, could save 
them from destruction. Ou my return 
from the Isle of France, in command of 
the Hooghly, I determined, if possible, 
to make these islands ; but when within a 
degiee ut them, the wind became so 
baffling, that I found it impracticable : 
near this spot, however, we passed a num- 
ber of drifts, and picked up a light floating 
substance like pumice stone, which no 
doubt, might have been some of this vol- 
canic matter. It was from these indica- 
tions, that I j udered some laud must be 
near, as the discovery was pretty well 
known at the Isle of France. I was in 
hopes, that some vessel quitting it, after 
the Hooghly, might have been able to give 
a more satisfactory account, than the pre- 
sent one ; this though imperfect, will, I 
trust, be a sufficient warning to naviga- 
tors, and put them upon their guard when 
approaching near this supposed danger. My 
being so long, Mr. Kditor, silent upon the 
subject, was merely iu the hopes, that a 
more authentic intelligence would hare 
been given. 

An island is likewise said to have been 
seen in 1801, by the Phoenix Indiamau, 
in lat. 9°. 2 H 1 . south, and long. 89«. 17*. 
east. This circumstance however, was 
obtained from a Magazine, which acci- 
dentally fell into my hands. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. H. Higgings. 
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Eatt- India Haute, Oct . 1.— A court 
of directors was held at the East-India 
House, wheu Captain T. W. Leech was 
sworn into the command of the ship 
Orwell, consigned to China direct. 

Oct. 8. — A court of directors was held 
at the East-India House, when Captain 


J. Jameson was sworn into the command 
of the ship Earl of Balcarras, consign- 
ed to Bombay and China. 

Oct. 15.— A court of directors was held 
at the East-India House, when the fol- 
lowing ships were thus stationed, viz — 
General Harris, 894 tons, Capt, Peter 

3 T 2 
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Cameron; Warren Hastings, 1,000 tons, 
Capt. Thomas Larkins ; and Asia, 958 
tons, Capt. H. P. Trcmenheere— for Ben- 
gal and Madras. 

Marchioness of Ely, 952 tons, Capt. B. 
Kay ; and Prince llegent, 953 tons, Capt. 
Tkos. H. Hail is-— for Madras and Bengal. 

Phoenix, 818 toils, Capt. J. Ptke; and 
Astell, 820 tons, Capt. Fiancis Creswdl 
— for Bengal direct. 

We deem it a duty to inform the public 
-that by a late regulation of the lion, court 
Of directors, no persons aie permitted to 
visit the Museum at the India House, un- 
provided with a ticket of admission signed 
by a director; Mondays, Thursdays, or 
Saturdays, from ten to three o’clock, aie 
the only times of admission. 

— -Penny, Esq. has been appointed by 
-the honorable court of directors the Com- 
pany’s agent at Weymouth. 

Launch at Blackivtill.'~-\0\\\ Oct. was 
launched from the dock of Messrs. Wi- 
gram and Grceu, at Blackball, a fine 
new ship of 1,350 tou.s burden. Owing 
to the fineness of the day, and the ex- 
pectation of the preseuce ot his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, several thou- 
sands of fashionable jieople assembled on 
the occasion. About uoon arrived Major- 
General Sir Henry Torrens, Col. McDo- 
nald, Captains Maxwell and Maitland, 
R.N. and several other officers of dis- 
tinction, and were received by Stewart 
Marjoribanks, Esq. the owner, and Capt. 
Campbell, her commander. Sii Henry 
■Torrens named this beautiful vessel the 
Duke of York. 

The Hon. East India Compaq's ship, 
-London, was launched at Noithfieet, 13th 
ult. her dimensions were Ft. In. 

length between perpendiculars 166 2 
Do. of the keel for tonnage. . . . 133 7$ 
Breadth extreme to a four inch 

plank 43 3| 

Depth in hold 17 oj 

Height between lower and mid- 
dle flecks 6 7 

" Do, do, middle and upper do.. . 6 4 

Do. upper deck and round house ft 4 
Burthen in tons 1332 2 8 

The 3d Ceylon regiment has been or- 
dered to be disbanded. 

Mr. Robert M'Clintock, of the agency 
house of MHntosh, Fulton and M‘C!in- 
tock, goes passenger by the Dorah for 
Bengal. 

The ship Lady Raffles arrived atJPorts- 
jnouth from the river, on Thursday 23d 
October, at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
^fhen Sir T. S. Raffles, Lady ^Raffles, 


Mrs. Travels, Mr. W. Hull and about 
thiity other passengeis embaiked. SirT. 
was absent 011 a visit when the vessel 
arrived, after a very stonuy run, but in 
the middle of the same day he airived 
and huu led on board. The ship weighed 
anchor at 11 o’clock at night, and the 
wind being in the right quarter, she was 
expected to be out of the channel in a 
short time. 

By the death of Gcneial Sir John Hors- 
forel, there is a vacancy in the number of 
India Knights of the Bath. , 

La Felicie, Captain Baudin, which ar- 
rived at Havre the 26th Sept, is the 
first French ship which .had been sent out 
to the East Indies generally, but more 
particularly Chunderuagore, since the 
peace. She sailed from St. Maloes in the 
beginning of June 1816, and notwith- 
standing the bad weather and contrary 
winds with w hich she was accompanied 
during the whole of her voyage, she is re- 
turned to France without having suffered 
any accident. 

A few weeks since, the Rev. Mr. Baring, 
son of the late Sir F. Baring, pui chased an 
estate in Magdalene-street, nearly oppo- 
site Bell’s school, in Exeter ; on which 
spot, we are informed, he intends erect- 
ing a commodious chapel, for piornulgat- 
ing Ids own tenets. On Sunday week 
this gentleman preached at a licensed 
place on the beach, near the wiml-mill. 
Exmouth ; the concourse of people that 
attended was so great, that he was obliged 
to officiate on the outside, and, we under- 
stand, the greatest solemnity and order 
was observed by the audience. 

Letters from Constantinople , Aug, 9. 
—According to accounts from Aleppo, of 
the 11th ult, the cast of the Emirs, or de- 
pendents of Mahomet, had manifested a 
spirit of rebellion, which might have en- 
dangered the tranquillity of that commer- 
cial city, had not the chief of that cast 
been banished to Antioch. 

Private letters from Madras of 31sf 
May are totally silent concerning the War, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS, 
HOME LIST. 

B1ETH8. 

Sept. 27 . At Castle Homeck House, near Pen- 
zance, the lady of John Stevens, Esq. (former- 
ly of Calcutta) of a son. 

Oct. 10 . At Winchester, the lady of. Capt. A* 
Swinton, of the EasMndia Company’s service, 
of a son, her eleventh child. „ 

M AEUIAGES. 

JOct. 9. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, E. 
Antrobns, Esq. nephew to Sir Ed. Antrobtw, 
Bart, to Atm, only daughter of thej HonoraW* 
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Hugh Lindsay, and niece to the Earl of Bal- 
carras and Countess of Hardwicke. 

Sept. 10. W. C Ferrets, Esq. of the General 
Post Office, to Mary Anne, second daughter of 
James Darnell, Esq. 

Sept. 25. At St Augustine*. s -. Usher, Esq. of 
Bristol, to Mrs. Nan ne, widow of the late Maj. 
R. Nairne, of the Company's 6th regt. of Ca- 
valry. 

Oct. 4. J. G. Duff, Esq. of the Island of Ma- 
deira, and of Brunswick Square, London, to 
— Frances, second daughter of J. Williamson, Esq. 
of Tavistock Square. 

Oct. 4. T. <_)• Ti avers, Esq, of the Company’s 
Military seiv ce, to Mary Peacock, second 
daughter of Clias. H. Leslie, Esq. ol Wilton, 
Cork. 

Oct. 21. At Camberwell Church, M. A. Gold- 
smid. Esq of Finsbury Square, to Eliza, se- 
cond ^daughter of S. Salomons, Esq. of Bury 
» Street. 

Oct. 21. At Camberwell Church, Major J, Simp- 
son, of Ivei House, Bucks, late of the Madras 
Cavalry, to Miss Theodosia Graves, of Cam- 
berwell. 

DEATHS. 

At Lympstorne, Devon, aged 2 years and a half, 
Jane Brue, second daughter of the late Capt. 
A. R. Hughes, 5th regt. Madras Nat. Inf. 

At Paris, Capt. Williamson, author of Indian 
Field Sporis, he has left a wife and seven chil- 
dren destitute. 

Oct, 25. At Clapton, Ann, wife of J. Barretto, 
jun. Esq. of. Calcutta. 

Sept. 25. At Biots, on his way to the South of 
France for the recovery of his health. Major 
Heitland, formerly of the Madras establish- 
ment. 

Oct. 2 At Crieff, John Murray, Esq. Laird of 
Ardberrie in Pertli-Jure. During a long and 
valuable service, this excellent officer made 
some important discoveries outlie coast of New 
Holland, and surveyed and drew plans uf the 
principal hat hours of the kingdom. 

Oct. 24 S. Mu' ta->s, Esq. late British Consul at 
Alexandria. 

Oct. 6 In the 79th year of his age, Charles Mil- 
ler, Esm of Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
late of Bencoolen. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Oct, 2S, 1817. 

Colton , — The holders of India Cotton are very 
firm, anticipating an advance, on account <>f the 
war in India, and the small sale declared lor the 
7 th proximo. It is expected 800 Bengals will 
shortly be advertised, for the same day on which 
the Swats are declared for sale. The demand, 
however, for Cotton has been very limited. 

Sugar .-—' The demand for Muscovados rather in- 
creased last week ; the sales were, however, li- 
mited m extent ; the prices were without the 
slightest variation. 'There are, we believe, no 
transactions in Foreign Sugars ; the prices are 
nearly nominal. East- India descriptions con- 
tinue also neglected. 

Coffee. — There were considerable public sales of 
Coffee brought forward last week; i decline ot 
3s. per cwt. took place, and the market is since 
very heavy at the depression- The public sale 
this morning, consisting of Dutch Coffee, went 
Off freely. 

Jdice. — The demand for Rice continues general 
and rather extensive ; the prices, on account of 
the limited quantity on hand, are advancing. 
The accounts from the Continent as to the de- 
mand for Rice continue favourable. The Liver- 
pool market is rising with rapidity ; for fine Ben- 
gal, 28s. 6d. has been realized ; yellow screened, 
24s. 

Spices.— There has been considerable specula- 


tion m Pepper; it had been reported the East- 
India Company intended to tax the next sale at 
8d. per lb.; the price of Pepper immediately de- 
clined. When it was known that the report was 
without foundation, and that the taxed price by 
the Company would be pd, a considerable ad- 
vance took place, and the last prices of the mar- 
ket regulate our quotations —Pimento has been 
heavy; good quality about yd. — Ginger is without 
variation. — Cinnamon, Mace, Nutmegs, and 
Cloves, are without variaiiorf, either m the de- 
mand or in the prices ; the market may be stated 
very heavy. 

Indigo. — The sale has closed at the India- 
House, it commenced the i+th and closed the 
23d inst. ; it consisted of 6,756 chests, of which 
only a very trivial proportion was taken in for 
the proprietors; the line qualities sold 6d, the 
good 9d. to is, the middling is. 3d, per lb. higher 
than last sale. There were no Manilla, and only 
80 chests Madras Indigo’s in the sale. 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrivals. 

Sept. 18 . — Downs, Jane, Berridge, Cape,— 
Sailed 1 st July, 

26. — Off Dover. Catherine Griffiths, Hamilton, 
Bengal.— Saikd 3d April, and St. Helena, 25th 

July. 

25. — Plymouth, Oxford, Lamb, Bombay. — 
Sailed 28 th May, and St. Helena, 25th July. 

28. — Gravesend. Agnes, Terrey, Cape. 

— Ramsgate, Theodosia, Flyn, Cape, 

Oct. 2 —Deal, Rapid, Johnson, Cape. 

9.—Limerick, Elizabeth, Ostler, Bengal.— Sail - 

d 2yth April. 

14 — Baniry Bay, Swallow, Frith, Bombay,— 
Sailed 1 st June. 

— Ban try Bay, Lyra, sloop of war, with dis- 
patches from Madns. — Sailed 1st June, having 
previously left Bengal 19 th April.— Sailed from 
the Isle of France 7th July, and St. Helena 14th 
August. 

17 .— Dover, Indian Packet, Danish, from Ben- 
gal —Sailed 4th May. 

14.— Castle Town, Woodman, Timandra, from 
Bengal. — Sailed 29th April Irom Bombay. 

22. — Off Plymouth. Hebe, Thompson, from 
Bengal. — Sailed 21st May. 

Departures. 

Sept. 25. — From Liverpool, the Nymph, Hum. 
ble, for Calcutta. 

98.— From the river, Grenada, for Bombay. 

29. — From Portsmouth, Lucy and Maria, Bat- 
clay, for the Cape, Madras and Bengal. 

— Adm. Cockburn, for Madras and Bengal. 

— Fiom Gravesend, Ht.be, Porter, for Calcutta. 

Oct. 2 — From Deal, Liuv, Claik, for Bombay . 

— From Plymouth, the Duke of Marlborough, 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 

14. — From Deal, the Mary, WHson, foi Cal- 
cutta. 

12. — From Portsmouth, the John Digits, for 
Bengal. 

15 . — From Gravesend, the L.uly Raffles, Auber, 
for Bencoolen ; Sappho, Hall, for Bombay ; guccn 
Elizabeth, Accum, i«.r the Cape. 

19 .— Cumbrian, Brownngg, for the Cape of 
G >od Hope ; princess Charlotte, Vaughan, for the 
Isle of France. 

21 . — From Deal, the Sappho, for Bombay; At- 
las, for M adras. 

Passengers per Lucy and Maria.— Mrs. Barclay, 
Mrs. Ramsey, Mrs. Burton; Captain Ramsey , 
Dr. Burton, Madras Establishment ; Mr. Young, 
and Mr. Grey, for the Civil Service at Bengal ; 
Mr. Gordon, and Mr. Fullarton, for the Civil 
Service at Madras; Lieutenants Payne and Horn, 
for the Madras army ; Mr. Cardew, Writer, tor 
Bengal; Messrs. M’Gregor, Bell, and DervilU, 
Cadets, for Bengal; Capt. Raper, for the Coun- 
try Service.— The sum of nearly 80,000i, has been 
shipped Qn board this vessel. 
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L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 


d. 


L. 



Cochineal 


4 

0 

to 

0 

5 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. 

l 

3 

0 

to 




Coilee, Java 

...CWt. 6 

5 

0 

— 

5 

15 

0 

— China 

l 

18 







— Cheribon 


11 

0 

— 

4 

16 

0 

Zednary 








Bourbon 








Galls, m Sorts 

12 

n 

0 





* Mocha 








Blue 

14 







Cotton, Surat 

. .Ib. o 

1 

2 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Indigo, Blue Ib. 








Extra fine 

0 

1 

7 

— 

0 

l 

8 

— Blue and Violet 

0 

9 

t> 



0 

10 


Bengal 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

2 

Purple and Violet ... 

0 

8 

b 

— 

0 

9 

0 

— — Bourbon ... . 

. . . . 0 

2 

i 

— 

U 

2 

9 

Fine Violet 

0 

h 

3 

__ 

0 

8 


Drugs, &e. foi Dyeing. 







Good Ditto 

0 

7 

9 

— 

0 

3 

3 

Aloes, Epatica . 

...CWt. v 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet St Copper 

0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

0 

Anniseeds, Star... 

4 

10 

0 





— — Good Ditto 

0 

7 

3 

— 


7 


Bora*, Refined. . 

, 5 

0 

0 

— 

5 

10 

0 

Fine Copper 

0 


3 

— 

0 

7 

6 

— — Unrefined, or Tmcal a 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

— Good Ditto 

0 

7 




0 



Camplure unrefined 11 

0 

0 

— 

12 

10 

0 

Ordinary Ditto 

0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

6 

9 

Cardemoms, Malabar.. lb 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

6 

0 

— Ordinary 

0 

6 

6 



0 

C 


— - Ceylon 


2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Fine Madras 








Cassia Buds...... 

...Cwt. IS 

0 

0 

— 

90 

0 

0 

Rice cwt. 

1 

C, 

() 

— 

1 

10 


— - Lignea 

9 

0 

0 

— 

13 

10 

0 

Safflower cwt. 

3 

15 

0 



4 

0 

O 

Castor Oil 


1 

3 

— • 

0 

4 

0 

Sago cwt. 

1 

15 

0 



2 

ia 

0 

China Root 

...CWt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

4 

0 

Saitpetrt, Refined cwt. 

2 

10 

0 





Coculus Indicus. 

2 

8 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 









Columbo Root . 

2 

12 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

NovF 








Dragon’s Blood.. 

20 

0 

0 

— 

32 

0 

0 

— — Ditto White 








Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 







China 








Arabic 


0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Organzine 








— — Assafcetida.. 

7 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon. .. .lb. 

0 

11 

2 

— 

0 

13 

3 

— Benjamin .. 

5 

10 

0 

— 

65 

0 

0 

— Cloves 

0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

4 

0 

— — Animi 

...cwt. 8 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Bourbon 








— Galbanum.. 








— Mace 

0 

8 

3 

— 

0 

9 

3 

Gambogium 

15 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

— Nutmegs 

0 

5 

9 

— 

0 

5 

io 

Myrrh 

6 

10 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— — Ginger cwt. 

2 

1 1 

0 

— 

2 

14 

0 

- — Ohbamun... 

5 

10 

0 


8 

0 

0 

— — Pepper, Company's . 

0 

0 

9 





■ Dye 

0 

4 

0 



0 

6 

4 

White 

0 

1 

0 

— 

() 

1 

1 

— — Shell, Block 








Sugar, Yellow cwt . 

2 

12 

0 

— 

2 

16 

0 

— — Shivered ... 








— — White 

2 

18 

0 

— 

3 

6 

o 

















Musk, China.. .. 

.. .oz. 0 

18 

0 



1 

3 

0 

Tea, Boliea lb. 

0 


6 

— 

0 

2 


Nux Vonnca 

...cwt. 1 

4 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

— — Congou 

0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

3 

6 

Oil Cassia 


1 

6 

— 

0 

l 

8 

Souchong 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Cinnamon 

0 12 

0 

— 

0 

14 

0 

Campoi 

0 

a 

11 

— 

0 

3 

4 

Cloves 

0 

3 

0 





Twankay 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

5 

Mact 

0 

1 

4 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Pekoe 

0 

*3 

1 \ 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Nutmegs ... 

0 

l 

4 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Hyson Skin 

0 

2 

1 1 

— 

0 

4 

3 

Opium 








Hyson 

0 

4 

4 

— 

0 

5 

10 

Rhubarb 

0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

11 

6 

Gunpowder 

0 

5 

4 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Sal Ammoniac .. 

...cwt. 5 

6 

0 





Tortoiseshell 

l 

16 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Senna 

lb. 0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Woods, Saunders Red, .ton 

9 

10 

0 

. — 

10 

0 

0 

Turmerick, Java 

...cwt. 1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

12 

0 










Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuesday , 4 November — Prompt SO January . 

Private-Trade and Licensed. — Carpets — Choppas 
—Silk Handkerchiefs — Nankeens— Sallarapores— 
Longcloths— Cape Scarfs— Shawls — Velvets — Sew- 
ing Silk — Wrought Silks — Baftaes — Abroahs— 
Callicoe*— . Bandannoes. 

On Friday, 7 November— Prompt 6 February. 

Licensed, — Cotton-wool, 

On Tuesday, 1 1 November — Prompt 6 February. 

Company's. — Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Mace — 
Cloves— Oil of Mace and Nutmegs — Pepper — 
Op iu in— Talc — Sal tpet re— -Keemore Shells — Sapan 

Private*Trade and Licensed. — Sapan Wood — 
Ebony Wood — Red Saunders — Rattans — Chillies 
— Pastils — Cowries — Rhubarb — Tamarinds — 
Sticklacic— Shellack — Lac Dye — Munjeet — Salt- 
petre— Ginger— Lac Lake— Cassia Lianea — Sago — 
Cassia Bud*— Gum* Ammi, Arabic, Myrrh, Sene- 
ca, Beniamin, and Olibasum — Terra Japonica— 
Assafoedda— Nux Vomica — Galangal — Turmerick 
— -Camphire— Sal Ammoniac — Cutch — Cummin 
•eed— -Safflower — Dragon’s Blood— Tmcal— Cor- 
nelians— Elephants* Teeth— Mats— Wood unrated 
—Vandal Wood — Rice —Oil*— Safflower— Carda- 
moms. 


at the East-India House. 

On Friday, 28 November. 

B'igffag* of Passengers, Decayed Stores, &c. 
which have accumulated in the Company’s Ware- 
houses, unclaimed, up to 31st December 1814. 

On Tuesday, 2 December— Prompt 97 February. 

Tea Bo Lea, 600,000 lbs. — Congou, Campoi, 
Souchong, and Pekoe, 4,900,000 — Twankay, 
1 ,000,000— Hyson Skin, 100,000— Hyson, WO.OOO 
—Total, includmg Private-Trade, 6,900,000 lbs. 

On Wednesday, 10 December— Prompt 6 March. 

Company's . — Nankeen Cloth, 254,804 pieces — 
Bengal Piece Goods, 293.597 — Coast Goods, 
181,714 — Surat Goods, 20,799. 

The Company’s White and Prohibited Caliicoes 
which may be offered for sale in December 1817 
ami March 1818, will be put up at rates not lower 
than those which are affixed to the goods sold 
in the sale of the month of September 1817. 
And with respect to such talhcocs of the Decem- 
ber and March sales, as may be of descriptions 
and mark not making part of the September sale, 
the same rule will be observed, by taxing them at 
proportionate rates.— It must be distinctly under- 
stood, that this notice has reference only to goods 
which may be sold on the Company’s account. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges . 

On the 30th April last the Company’s 6 per Bills on London at s months sight is. 5$J, pc 
cent. Loan Paper was at a discount of from 8 to Sicca Rupee ; at 6 months sight ‘is. (3d. 

I* Annas per cent. 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 
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DECEMBER 1817. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin,— The policy of the legis- 
lature in opening the trade to India, 
has been as often defended as it 
has been questioned ; the mere 
war of discussion, so long carried 
on between the Ministers of the 
Crown and the Court of Directors, 
leftofF as might have been antici- 
pated, neither were convinced, and 
those arguments which were back- 
ed with the power of a majority in 
Parliament were of course the 
effectual ones. 

Practical effects however are 
daily demonstrating to us in Cal- 
cutta, that a free trade to India, 
has been a free ruin to more than 
two thirds of thespeculators engag- 
ed in it . The river here is at this time 
actually full of free traders who hav- 
ing disposed of their consignments 
at from thirty to forty per cent, loss, 
are now, and have been for months 
1 waiting for cargoes ; whence they 
are to come to freight the 
fleets of adventurers that swarm 
about us, the genius of specula- 
tion itself must fail to divine. In- 
deed, it is to be feared, that many 
of the English, if not the American 
speculators, will be glad to dispose 
of their vessels in India, that they 
may get home on some of the few 
bottoms which can procure cargoes 
at all. 

Although a sufferer myself by 
the free trade, I should be very 
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sorry to make my individual case 
a mere cause for inveighing 
against it, but indeed my plight is 
far from being singular ; at this 
moment I can purchase the best 
London Particular Madeira at 
about 70/. per pipe, the finest 
Claret, at 1G rupees or 21. a dozen, 
inferior at 1/. 10s.— Furniture, look- 
ing glasses, pictures, &c. are quite 
a drug; and pianofortes, harps, 
lee. are so numerous that they 
may soon be sold by the dozen. 
Birmingham and Sheffield seem 
to have disgorged their long hoard- 
ed treasures only to rust in the 
godowns and warehouses of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay and 
families returning to Europe would 
find it scarcely dearer to purchase 
many household necessaries in In 
dia, freight included, and bring 
them back to England. The freight 
homewards has fallen from 8 to £6 
per ton, which can never pay even 
the expenses of the voyage ; and 
yet 1 hear some merchants on your 
side of the water talk of the In-, 
dian trade having found its level. 

It has not been my view, Mr. 
Editor, unnecessarily to alarm the 
merchants in London and Liver- 
pool by these observations ; but I 

* It is no less singular than true that several 
consignments of Nottingham manufacture, such 
as stockings, FI etc j Hosiery Hose and Gltves, 
Flannels, &c. &c. hare been sent us ; a torrid 
climate is not considered in England as an ob- 
stacle to the use of U-.tr in c vltoin;, 

Vol. IV. t A 
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would refer them to their own count- 
ing houses at home, as well as to 
their correspondents abroad, and to 
weigh the actual returns their con- 
signmentsbring them with my state- 
ments, and they must feel what I 
write to be correct. It is however 
to be noticed, that from July 1816 
to the end of that year, was a gold- 
en opportunity to many adventu- 
rers from the British free ports. 
The exportation of specie into Cal- 
cutta during that time was little 
less than a hundred thousand 
pounds steilino; and the India 
trade never looked more brisk, or 
more promising than at that pe- 
riod ; but from January 1817 to 
the present month, the market 
wore a totally different aspect, 
and the prices current of those 
months, which I suppose are re- 
gularly inserted in your Journal, 
will shew the rapid and wonder- 
ful alteration which occurred on 
the arrival of some Bristol and 
other traders. To these succeed- 
ed the numerous fleets which 
now line our harbour, both from 
England and America, and which 
completely choked the market. 
How this evil is to be remedied it is 
d'T: ; i c 

I-., 1 » . ! . .■ :: . 

I'll 1 i . r v , i ■ i ■ ■ • 

no warning but experience; and it 
is to be feared the number of ad- 
venturers will rather increase than 
diminish during the present year. 
The Company in the mean whileare 
oool but not idle spectators of the 
fluctuations of the private trade. 
The Board of Trade appear to take 
no ostensible measures which may 
affect-tfie market in the articles in 
winch the Company are principally 
engaged; but 1 know as a fact that 
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their influence direct and indirect, is 
actually engaged in rendering at 
least those branches of trade es- 
pecially extremely hazardous, if not 
utterly abortive to the attempts of 
the Free Trader. In cotton, how- 
ever, great speculations have been 
made, nor have they hesitated to 
engage in many of the Company’s 
great staple goods, such as broad 
cloths, copper, iron, &c. though 
certainly to an enormous loss — In- 
digo is still a fair market for all tra- 
ders, and the is creasing demand for 
itbothin Europe and Americaliolds 
out a fair prospect of gain, but 
other goods in general run a great 
chance of meeting with the same 
market as was a few years back 
experienced at Buenss Ayres. In 
short I now perceive that the 
scheme of a Free Trade is no- 
thing more than a large lottery ; 
doubtless there are some grand 
prizes to be obtained, but it belongs 
to a few only to obtain them, and 
the majority must put up with loss 
and ruin. 

I feel as deeply as any of my 
fellow sufferers can possibly do at 
the disappointment which has suc- 
ceeded the hopes which an open 
trade gave rise to ; that it was to be 
attended with difficulties, and that 
a host of adventurers would for a 
time throw it off its level, was to 
be expected ; but that it should 
reach the deplorable state in which 
it now is, was, I confess, unlooked 
for by me, and I should think could 
neverhave been anticipated evenby 
those who more than doubted of its 
general tendency to benefit British 
commerce at large. 

1 am, &c. 

Mercator. 

Calcutta, 27 th May, 1S17. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

letter i. to embellish and add to it the grace 

A work that is durably useful of ornament. When, in addition to 
will always command respectful at- durable utility, a work is suscepti- 
tuation ; and much pains and la- ble of a moral character, and ca- 
bout are often laudably bestowed pable of exciting intellectual emo- 
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lions, its importance is greatly in - 
creased ; and the art or science 
possessing such powers deservedly 
ranks high in the estimation of 
those who are capable of appre- 
ciating its effects, in promoting the 
well being of society, multiplying 
its enjoyments, and thus adding to 
the value of life. It is accordingly 
found that the most enlightened 
philosophers and statesmen have 
always been decided promoters of 
the liberal arts and sciences. 

Among these, some are reckon- 
ed purely ornamental, and are 
only found in an advanced state of 
society ; while others are so essen- 
tially necessary that itsrudest state 
cannot subsist without them. It 
is the peculiar boast of Architec- 
ture that, while it yields to none 
in the useful, it also ranks high 
with the most liberal of the Fine 
Arts. No state however barba- 
rous can dispense with its assist- 
ance ; and the most refined delight 
in the advantages it affords for 
present enjoyment, and for the 
means of recording and perpetuat- 
ing its glories. 

The profession, practised in this 
country as a trade, is a useful and 
respectable one, demanding con- 
siderable proficiency in science, 
and often leading to wealth. When 
jts professors aim at a higher cha- 
racter, genius of the first order is 
requisite and finds ample scope for 
its exertions. But, here it must be 
admitted that, with an exception 
in favour of a very few individuals, 
the art is not cultivated, by those 
who follow it for gain, as it ought 
to be. The severe philippic of 
Mr. Hope against the professors 
cannot be altogether groundless. 
But aq examination of the causes 
of this deficiency of taste, where 
we should naturally expect to find 
it existing in the highest degree, 
woqld tend to shew that while there 
is much to pardon in professors, the 
evil may be mainly attributed to the 
want of a more general diffusion of 
architectural taste among the em- 
ployers as wejl as the employed 

Painting, sculpture and music, 


Architecture. .51-3 

have been generally studied and 
even extensively practised by ama- 
teurs, till a taste for them has be- 
come so diffused as almost to form 
an essential part of a polite educa- 
tion. The consequence has been a 
correspondent improvement among 
professors, and in all these arts we 
can boast a national style and first 
rate geniuses among the professors. 

It is true we may also boast that 
a national style in architecture, pos- 
sessing great excellence, did exist 
about four centuries ago. But this 
style, which proceeded with an un- 
exampled rapidity of improvement, 
each specimen surpassing the for- 
mer, and exhibiting in numerous 
instances sublimity of general 
effect with great beauty of detail, 
could not be said to have attained 
perfection, when it was suddenly 
arrested in its career, superseded, 
loaded with opprobrium, and go 
completely disgraced that cen- 
turies elapsed before it was sus- 
pected that it might have its pecu- 
liar beauties. This style has been 
therefore completely lost, and not- 
withstanding a returning partial 
favor, it is more than doubted, by 
some able critics, if professors 
have yet any accurate conception 
of its elements or powers. And 
certainly no modern specimen has 
yet appeared to rival the ancient in 
expression. No written treatises 
of the time are found to develope 
its principles. Nor is it probable 
that any were ever written. In 
architecture, as in other arts, the 
great examples make the rules, and 
it is the work of after critics or 
artists, from the study of those 
great examples, to develope the 
rules or principles ; and thus ena- 
ble others of less inventive genius, 
who follow the art as a trade, to 
imitate and adapt them to the wants 
of their employers with safety, ad- 
vantage and credit. But this style 
was not sufficiently matured to 
have produced this effect. It was 
even still short of perfection, which 
it would in all probability have 
soon attained, had it not been so 
abruptly dismissed. 

1 A 2 
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At the revival of literature and 
the fine arts in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, various causes conspired with 
its intrinsic merit to bring into 
favor the ancient Roman style of 
architecture. Numerous speci- 
mens remaining, although much di- 
lapidated and some in ruins, were 
still impressive, and their effect 
was doubtless heightened by men- 
tal sympathy and association, whilst 
by similar association, the then 
existing style was connected with 
ideas of gothic darkness and bar- 
barism. And thus perhaps its final 
expulsion might be effected by the 
opprobrious name — Gothic. This 
name was not given till after the 
revival of the Roman style, for while 
it existed without a rival no dis- 
tinct name was requisite ; and when 
this opprobrious one was affixed 
to it, its advocates, if it retained 
any, were too feeble to counteract 
it, or to stem the torrent of fashion. 
Nor indeed was there any thing to 
regret in the gothic architecture of 
the Continent. Few good speci- 
mens are found there, and the best 
of them have been traced to artists 
of this or of the sister kingdom, while 
in this country the examples are 
numerous, varied and admirable. 
Nevertheless its expulsion became 
as complete here as on the Conti- 
nent. After laying in this neglected 


state for centuries, attention being 
led, about fifty years ago, to the 
literature of the middle ages, in- 
troduced attention also to its ar- 
chitecture. Public curiosity be- 
came excited, comments, praises, 
and treatises succeeded, and at- 
tempts were made to revive it in 
practice. 

The merit of cultivating and im- 
proving this mode of building till 
it became a distinct and decided 
style, indisputably belongs to this 
country. This point being settled 
to the honor of our national 
claims, the question of how, or 
whence it was originally derived, 
is not, as a point of merit, worth 
disputing. But it may be of im- 
portance for another purpose. By 
tracing its history correctly, we 
may be led to the source of its 
principles, of which at present lit- 
tle is satisfactorily established. 

Notwithstanding the many inge- 
nious suppositions which would ap- 
propriate the origin of Gothic ar- 
chitecture to an accident, or a na- 
tural type in this country, a due 
consideration of its genius and of 
its elements, of the dates of the 
various buildings, and of cotem- 
porary history, will leave no doubt 
of its ORIENTAI. ORIGIN. 

(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — G eography has its invin- 
cible problems, which by their ob- 
vious interest court inquiry, while 
theytavohre difficulties which elude 
solution. Why are not these 
abandoned, as disquisitions fit for 
Tantalus, had he leisure to think ? 
Is the ambition of genius stimulat- 
ed by difficulties that have never 
been surmounted ? Does the me- 
teor of eminent distinction play 
over those tracks in the field of 
speculation in which many have 
failed i Or rather, is there not such 
a mutual relation between specu- 
lative inquiries and tangible truths, 


that we cannot renounce all the, 
perplexities of the one, and culti- 
vate the highest attainments in the 
other ? I was led into these reflec- 
tions by an Inquiry concerning the 
Site of Ancient Palibothra, of which 
the Second Part has been recently 
published ; an attempt in which 
complete success is not to be ex- 
pected, but in which, from its con- 
nection with ancient history and 
modern geography, another step 
toward a solution is an advance in 
useful knowledge. 

As the principal writers who 
have engaged in this inquiry have 
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arrived at divergent conclusions, 
and as the success of the most for- 
tunate union of research and in- 
duction can be but comparative, 
no one hypothesis that has been 
offered as a solution of the pro- 
blem can be fairly estimated with- 
out adverting to all the others. 

The order for a sketch of these, 
which first suggests itself, is that 
in which they have been present- 
ed to the world : ' but this would 
compel us to discuss some points 
twice, whenever an auxiliary has 
supported a former opinion by new 
arguments, or revived on inde- 
pendent grounds, a proposition 
which its original author had aban- 
doned. I think it w ill more con- 
duce to a clear exhibition of the 
steps actually gained in the inqui- 
ry, and to a comprehensive esti- 
mate of the extent of the territory 
of the Prasii, its power and riches 
as an empire, — if we descend the 
Ganges m this review ; beginning 
at the highest point which has 
been assigned for the site of Pali- 
bothra. 

With the reasons given by the 
principal author, and his auxilia- 
ries, for assuming each station re- 
spectively, I propose to connect a 
brief account of the supposed ca- 
pital ; and then to subjoin the ob- 
jections which the advocates of 
rival opinions have stated, or which 
may occur in taking -the present 
review. 

FIRST POINT ASSUMED. 

Major Remieil lias assigned (lie site of 
Canouge, as a piunable alternative, iu 
case the evidence lor live identity of Pat- 
na be rejected. Alter giving the grounds 
on which he deduces tlie much disputed 
site, to have been at, or near Patna, lie 
adds : — “ But we ought not to omit, on 
*“ the other hand, that Arrian quotes, 
“ from Eratosthenes, the distance of Pa- 
“ libotlira front the western extreme of 
“ India, which is said to be ten thousand 
“ stadia only ; and that Ptolemy gives its 
“ latitude at 27° ; both which particu- 
“ lars apply belter to Canouge than to 

“ Patna.” “in point of extent 

and magnificence, Canouge answers 


“ peifeeily to the description given of Pa- 
“ libotlira.”* 

Sir John Malcolm records his vote ity 
favour of Canouge in a decisive tone ; and, 
as tie refers to no preceding writer on the 
subject, w ith the air of advancing an in- 
dependent opinion. “ This city is sup- 
“ posed to be the Palibothra of the an. 
“ cients, from the extent, magnificence, 
“ and grandeur, which ate attributed to 
“ it in Indian histories. It is situated 
“ about two miles from the banks of the 
“ Ganges, iu 80“ 13' east longitude, and 
“ in 27° 3‘ north latitudef,” These ad- 
ditional particulars may assist in compar- 
ing it, with other conjectural stations. 

Canouce is situate in the province of 
Ama, on the west or right bank of the 
Ganges, neat the confluence of the CaHy, 
or Cult/'i, with that great river. Not- 
withstanding its celebrity as a city of 
g.cat antiquity, it is now reduced to a 
narrow town, consisting of but one street. 
The ruins are still extensive ; on a broad 
track for six miles, scattered pieces of 
brick work, and other vestiges of build- 
ing, point out tlie site of this ancient ca- 
pital of a povveital empire. It is said to 
have been built more than a thousand 
years before tlie Christian era; and is 
mentioned inFeiishta, as the capital of 
all Hindostao, under the predecessor of 
Piioor, or Porus, who foqght against 
Alexander. It continued to be great and 
populous iu tlie sixth century, when ft 
contained thirty thousand shops in which 
betel nut was sold. In 1018, it was con- 
quered, though not permanently retained, 
by Mabmood of Ghizni. Here are the 
tombs of two Mahommedan saints, who 
lie in 'late under two mausoleums on an 
elevated terrace, thickly planted with 
trees ; and tlnoughotit tlie grove are seen 
tlie tr.igwents of small images. The sur- 
l minding plain is covered with ruined 
t; mpies and tombs; and ancient coins, ia- 
scubcd vyilh Sanscrit characters, are fre- 
quently found among tlie ruins. The lan- 
guage of Canouge appears to form the 
ground- work of the modern Hindustani. 

Of the positive evidence derived from 
classic authorities in favour of this place, 
1 know of no other, than tiiat Ptolemy 
assigned 27° for the latitude of Paiibo- 

* Memoir of a Map of Hmdoslan, 4to. Lon- 
don, 1788. p. M. 

t History of Persia, 1 toIs. 4to. London, wri. 
1 , p, 328, note. 
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thra. As to the other passages from an- 
cient writers width were desigm?*! to in- 
dicate the site of Palibothra by topogra- 
phic delineations, or to guide us to it by 
the stages of an itinerary, those which 
are most striking and particular are in- 
consistent with the positions of Cauouge, 
as will appear in d scussing the other 
points assumed. And if we advert to the 
Substantial errors in position which de- 
form Ptolemy’s Map of India, the coinci- 
dence in the latitude of Canouge with his 
Palibothra is of itself rather a strong 
presumption against the identity of the 
two places. 

SECOND POINT ASSUMED. 

Robertson the historian travels near 
two hundred miles lower down the Gan- 
ges, to find a station at which learned 
conjecture may rest. After an apology 
for differing from Major Rennell, he «ays : 
44 According to Strabo, [lib. xv. p. 1028.] 
“ Palibothra was situate at the junction 
44 of the Gauges aud another river. Ar- 
44 rian [Hist, lnd . c. 10] is still more ex- 
44 plicit. He places Palibothra at the 
44 junction of the Ganges aud Erranaboas, 
44 the last of which lie describes as less 
44 than the Ganges or Indus, but greater 
44 than any other known river. This de- 
44 scriptiou of its situation corresponds 
44 exactly with that of Allahabad, P. 
44 Boudier says, that the Jumna at its 
44 junction with the Ganges, appeared to 
44 him not inferior in magnitude to that 
44 r j vec . Allahabad is the name which 
44 was given to that city by the emperor 
“ Akbar, who erected a strong fortress 
“ there. Its ancient name, by which it is 
44 still known among the Hindoos, is 
44 Praeg or P.iyag ; and the jjcople of 
“ the district are called Praegi, which 
44 bears a near resemblance to Prasii, the 
“ ancient appellation of the kingdom of 
44 which Pahbothra was the capital, Al- 
44 lahabad is such a .noted seat of devo- 
44 tion, that it is denominated [ Ayeen 
44 Akbery , vol. ii. p. 35.] The King of 
44 Worshipped Places. The territory 
44 around it, [Ibid. iii. 256.] to the extent 
“ of forty miles, is deemed holy ground. 
44 The Hindoos believe, that when a man 
44 dies in this place, whatever he wishes 
44 for he will obtain in his next re- 
44 generation. From all these eircum- 
44 stances we m^y conclude it to be a 
44 place of great antiquity, and in the 


44 same situation with the Palibothra of 
44 antiquity.*” 

For classical support this opinion de- 
pends wholly on the passage in Arrian, 
which Dr. Robertson has not given very 
closely ; but his negligence docs not vio- 
late the sense. It must be conceded that 
the situation of Allahabad coincides with 
Arrian’s description of the rivers better 
than any other which has been suggested. 
This coincidence is confined to the mag- 
nitude of the tributary river ; for as ta 
the name of it, the difference between 
Erranaboas and the ancient as well as 
modern name of the Jumna is a perplex- 
ing circumstance. 

As to the argument founded on the 
sanctity of the territory, by the same 
course of logic, it might be proved that 
Juggennauth was formerly the capital of 
all Hindostan. 

Several literary men have expressed a 
concurrence with Dr. Robertson’s opi- 
nion : but it was at a time when the au- 
thority of the itinerary in Pliny seemed 
to be neutralized, if not destroyed, by 
another passage equally circumstantial in 
the same author ; which repugnance ap- 
pears to the writer of tlie present essay to 
have been created by the erroneous con* 
strnctiou which the modern interpreters 
of Pliny have put on an equivocal word. 
This will be shewn in applying the undi- 
vided support of Pliny to one of the other 
points assumed. 

Little need be added to Dr. Robertson’s 
account of Allahabad; for details belong* 
ing to its modern history will not elucidate 
the question. This capital of the province tft 
which it gives name is situate at tbeconflut 
ence of the Ganges with the Jumna, in 
north lat. 25° 27 ' ; east long. 81° 50'. Thp 
soil in the vicinity consists of brick dust, 
mortar, and broken pottery. The Ganges 
here is about a wile broad, and does not ap- 
pear to be much augmented by the tribute 
of so large a river as the Jumna, although 
the latter is fourteen lmndied yards across. 
Robertson wrote before the native litera- 
ture of ancient India had been deeply ex- 
plored. No reliance is to be placed on 
his assimilation of Praeg to Prasu ; for 
Praydg is merely a word designating the 
hallowed confluence of two rivers ; there 
are many Prayags, especially along the 
infant stream of the Gauges. 

* Robertson’s India, 4 to. London 1791* P» 
196, 
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THIRD POINT ASSUMED. 

Near three degrees and a half east from 
Allahabad, is Patna, which Major Iieu- 
nell considers to be the same with Pali- 
botlira, or at least to stand very near the 
site of that lost city. These are the steps 
by which lie arrives at this conclusion. 
“ Pliny is the only one among the tui- 
“ eients (as far as I know) that assigns a 
“ particular spot for the site of Palibo- 
“ thra; tire test only speaking generally 
“ of its situation. AH are agreed that it 
“ was situate on the right bank of the 
“ Ganges (that is, intra Gangem) and at 
“ tlie confluence of a large river with it. 
“ This river was named Kri'auoboas ac- 
“ cording to Arrian (who had his jut cl 1 i- 
f 4 genre fiom Megasthencs* Journal) and 
“ was of the third degree of magnitude 
“ among the Indian rivers ; and iuferior 
“ to none but the Ganges and Indus. I 
‘‘cannot apply the name F.rranabaus to 
“ any particular river. Pliny ccttainly 
“says, that the Joina?ies (Jurunnh) en- 


“ tered the Ganges by Palihothra, between 
“ Metkora and Clhohara ; [ Carysobar a 
“ and Ci/risoborca. var. titer.) btlt 
“ it is equally true, that, in another 
“ place, he mentions the conflux of 
“ the Ganges and Jomanes, and in the 
“ very nest article says, that Palibothra 
“ is situated four hundred and tvventy- 
“ five miles below that very point of con- 
“ flux. Strabo does not give the name 
“ of Ihe adjunct rivet.” — P. 49. 

Here we must stop to dispel the appa- 
rent repugnance between the two passages 
cited from Pliny. 'Ihe design, in rescuing 
the principal passage relied npon by Ma- 
jor llennell, from the weakening effect of 
a conflict with the passage which hechose 
to reject, is not to support his application 
of tlie first in every particular ; but to 
terminate Ihe hesitation in giving full cre- 
dit tothe itinerary preserved in Pliuy,which 
the common intei pretation of the subse- 
quent passage has a tendency to create. 

(To be coutiuucJ.) 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Valerius Paterculus ob- 
serves: “ who can sufficiently admire 
how similar in appearance are tlie 
finest geniuses in every department 
of the arts, and how small a space of 
time embraces the duration of such 
excellence ?” Indeed, authors and 
artists, famed for their genius and 
skill, have equally, in Europe and 
Asia, crowded the theatre of life 
at stated periods, whilst nature 
would on other occasions seem 
barren of such distinguished per- 
sonages. The moral causes of this 
phenomenon have perhaps been 
justly ascribed to the local and 
temporary improvements in civili- 
sation and manners ; to the patron- 
age of the powerful, who have 
caused such improvements, and 
the wealthy, that have sprung from 
them, and to the accidental emu- 
lation of such men of genius who 
had the good fortune to live under 
the first, and to be patronised by 
the last. Air, climate, and other 
physical causes, have also been sup- 
posed to co-operate, yet I question 
if more influence has not been as- 


cribed to them than is perhaps fair- 
ly their due. 

Of such distinguished periods, 
the vanity of modern Europe has 
noted four in the literary world, 
with the view no doubt of taking 
the lion’s share to itself. With 
the Grecian and Roman periods I 
can find no fault, for small must 
have been our modern portion of 
taste and erudition, had not tlie 
writings and monuments of those 
polished antients served us as co- 
pies and models. Nor shall I in- 
quire whether, in this comparison, 
the inspired writers ot the old and 
new testaments have been over- 
looked, from respect or neglect; 
or whether the literary records of 
the antient l’ersians, which those 
Greeks and Romans admit to have 
been voluminous and most scien- 
tific, and to which I suspect they 
owed all their knowledge and skill, 
were entirely destroyed, first by 
Alexander and his successors, at 
the instance of Aristotle, and af- 
terwards by the equally jealous and 
desolating successors ot Moham- 
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med ; but surely the temple at .Je- 
rusalem, as we know it tohave been, 
and the royal palaces at Istikhar 
(Persepolis), at Babylon, and other 
capitals of antient Persia, as they 
still remain in their almost ever- 
lasting materials, are proofs of 
their originality and superiority in 
architecture and manj r other arts ; 
as the many mighty monarchies 
which arose in Persia on the ex- 
tinction of the antient Persian mo- 
narchies, and of the Khalifat and 
Saracin power, the Sultans and 
Khans of the Turks, the Padshahs 
of Hindustan, and Khacans of 
Tartary and Fag!) furs of China, 
afford, in their respective wide- 
spreading and numerous provinces, 
as perfect an union of language, 
manners, and religion, and often of 
the arts and sciences, and give as 
wide a scope for learned and skilful 
emulation, as the many compara- 
tively petty states that form the 
present republic of Europe; Ac- 
cordingly, in preference to the 
ages of a Pope Julins and a Leo, 
a Lewis the XIV., an Anne, or a 
George, a man of general know- 
ledge and candour would among 
others have thought of the modern 
oriental days of a Firdosi and 
Nizami, a Sadi and Hafiz, a Jalal- 


ad-din-ltoorni and a Jami ; and 
containing a period from Dukikl 
and Radaki, down to Jami and his 
nephew Hatiff, of six hundred 
years ; for I date the corrupted 
style of writing the modern Per- 
sian language, when it soon became 
that degenerated verbiage that is 
now used by our Munchees and 
the Mirzas in the civil and military 
departments of the British Em- 
pire of Hindustan, and as well, I 
fear, throughout modern Persia 
in A.D. 1505, to the example of 
the Anwari Soheili 
or the Persian copy of Bidpal’s, 
or Pilpay’s fables ; for, like the 
declamation of the rhetoricians 
on the decline of the Greek lan- 
guage, and of Seneca and Pliny 
of the Latin, this work abounds 
with many of the beauties, and 
not a ferv of the imperfections of 
that Ibarati Rangeen, or fine 
writing, which has been daily 
getting more corrupt ever since its 
publication. 

What their later writers thought 
themselves of some of their early 
poets may be seen from the follow- 
ing tetrastich of Molana Hutifi ; 
and others of them are noticed in 
equally flattering terms : 


tip \ '-'-f- y* 
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notwithstanding what the prophet 
Mohammed has declared, saying, 
“ after me no prophet can be ex- 
pected to come yet are there 
among the Persian poets three 
writer* gifted with the faculty of 
inspiration, namely, Firdosi in 
heroics, Anwari in elegies, and 
Sadi in odes? From a long and 
ractised intimacy with their works, 
confess a partiality to Sadi and 
Hafiz, as indeed the many quo- 
tations from them in my former 
essays might prove; yet I am not 
insensible to the elegance of other 
early Persian poets, and mean oc- 
casionally, if 1 find I continue to 


interest your readers, to furnish 
you with extracts from other ode 
and apologue writers, as well as 
from their elegiac and heroic 
poets ; and to render them more 
worthy of attention, I may perhaps 
preface them with short notices of 
the authors, something in the 
French style. 

Many have farcied, because the 
modern names are Arabic, that the 
Cesaid or elegy, and ( ]j£- 
ghaz'l, or ode, are modern inven- 
tions ; but I find them mentioned 
in the Farbangi 

Jehangirl, or Dictionary of the 
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pure and antientPersian language, 
by the names of Chaghanah, 

and <ul»- Chamah ; and I can ha ve 
no doubt of both having been in 
use in the PahlovI, Dari and Par- 
**» or antient Persian dialects. 
Barbad Si J j the famous musician 
and performer under Khosro Par- 
wez, King of Persia, A. D 690, 
composed and sung them, accom- 
panying himself with the t L $ 0 . 
Chank, or modern Persian lute ; 
as his predecessors are represented 
to have done with the or the 

simple and original lute of Sell, 
signifying three, and tar a wire, 
or string, or three-stringed lute, 
which is known by our best modern 
musicians to contain the basis of 
all varieties of sound, and is the 
evident origin of the xi3 ipa of the 
Greeks, the Clthara of the Ro- 
mans, the ghitara of the Italians 
and our guitar ! 

In my essay for September, I 
stated the deplorable incorrect- 
ness of our best Persian manu- 
scripts ; in order to remedy which, 
some of the best classics were 
printed under the inspection of 
learned natives long before the in- 
stitution of the college at Calcutta. 
That of Hafiz, published in 1791, 
is very respectable, but has 1 fancy 
long been out of print ; and the 
Kuliat, or Works of Sadi, pub- 
lished that same year at Calcutta, 
under the inspection of my learned 
friend MulovI Mohammed Rashid, 
would have been the most credit- 
able Persian work we have in print, 
had he not been forced by some 
English gentleman, contrary to his 
own good sense, to foist into it the 
Pand-namah, which any man of 
taste must be convinced could have 
never been written by Sadi ; and 
to retain the 20th book, or that 
oF Khubisat or impurities, which 
every serious man must regret 
could have ever been inserted, 
thpugh undoubtedly Sadi's, in his 
works. From Maj . Charles Stuart’s 
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catalogue of the royal ' library 
at Seringapatam it would appear, 
that Tippoo Sultan had the good 
sense to expunge it, and some other 
exceptionable parts, from his choice 
copy ; nor does it, if I recollect 
aright, appear in a very ancient 
copy of Sadi’s works presented by 
my old shipmate Sir Harford 
Jones, and which Dr. Wilkins 
showed me in the library at the 
India-House. While the Mulovi 
was employed in collating the 
second volume from four ancient 
and valuable manuscripts, I had 
an opportunity for some months of 
superintending his progress, and 
can bear testimony to his diligence 
and fidelity ; and that copy, which 
of the four formed the basis of the 
printed work, was immediately 
after put into my possession, 
through the munificence of J.-H. 
Harington, Esq. : and having be- 
fore and since that translated the 
best half of it into English, and 
minutely compared the whole, I 
may venture to warrant its genuine 
correctness. All those four copies 
were of the edition of Ali-ben- 
Ahmad, of Blsitoon, who states his 
having compiled it in the years of 
theHegira726 and 734, or thirty-five 
and forty-three years after Sadi’s 
own death ; and as this has ever since 
been every where preferred for 
copying, that of Sir H. Jones must 
be previous to that, and cannot 
now be less than six hundred years 
old ; and its antiquated appearance 
corresponds with that date. The 
Gulistan and Bustan have since 
been printed at Calcutta, under 
the auspices of the college facul- 
ty ; but of them I cannot speak so 
favourably. 

Having given so many elegant 
specimens of Hafiz’s Diwan, and 
faithful translations of them, (and I 
can warranttheir being genuine and 
correct) 1 shall now venture to 
offer two Ghaz’ls, which I doubt 
being genuine ; though the first is 
to be found in five copies out of 
six ; and the se cond, though I 
have found it only in two copies, 

Vol. IV. 4 B 
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one of which belonged to the people in Bengal, and is more fa- 
Moorshedabad Nabob, and the miliar of course to an English ear, 
other is what is call -d the Chet- than all the other Ghaz’ls of Hafiz 
ham copy has the credit of be put together. The first Ghaz’l is 
ing oftener sung by the Natch as follows: 

\j ->V j' l — 

j * t— V 1 

it S& * *^ 1 * y^ ^ ^ (*Jyi 

it i/* (*V S^ J r^. 3T * <J~* J*> J V« -J 

ci ^>iil ^ ^ j pw di] \ 

^ liu 'w>“ 7 “ JtyCCU 

* £. 

itf^ y>~ 1 


Last night I heard the sonl-infiaming 
melody of the flute from a minstrel, and 
pray that his heart may be serene and 
happy-. 

His melting strain made such an im- 
pression upon my mind, that I conld not 
contemplate anything without feeling and 
sympathy : 

My rival, and companion, was that 
night a cup-bearer, who in her cheek and 
ringlets displayed the sun and winter : 
(haring a blooming complexion and fair 
hair) : 

When she perceived me so enraptured, 
she made her cup of wine a bumper ; 
which I noticed and said, “ Oh ! well- 
“ disposed cup-bearer! 

** Yon might release me from the cala- 
“ mities of this life, if yon would ply me 
“ thus with full goblets of wine : 

** May God protect yon from the mis- 
“ fortunes of the times, let the Lord re- 
“ quite you with the beatitudes of both 
“ worlds !” 

When Hafiz was after this manner be- 
side himself, why should he esteem the 
empire of King Kalis and Kai as worth a 
single barleycorn. 

1. Last night the minstrel toned his 
flute, 

And warbled forth a lover’s sigh. 

May be who blew so sweet a note, 

Only blow in sympathy : 


2. My bosom glowed with fierce desire. 

And vivid glared upon my eye. 

What he, with such poetic fire. 
Described and felt from sympathy : 

3. Let her, he cried, my fate decide 

Whose tresses shame the dappled sky. 
Her dimpled cheeks all art deride. 

Her lips the smile of sympathy: 

4. Alas ! too soon on me she smiled. 

And filled a goblet bumper high. 

The chitrm of all my pains beguiled. 
Her magic cup is sympathy, 

5. May heaven preserve such loving 

hearts 

From all that’s human, save to die ; 
When ev’ry ill this life imparts 
The next may cure by sympathy : 

6. To regions happier far than this. 

Thus Hafiz plumes bis wing to fly; 
This world derides, and all it baa. 

The crown of Kids and throne of Ky! 

Could we prevail on any Eng- 
lish composer to set the tune m 
which the following Ghaz’l is usual- 
ly sung by the minstrels of Upper 
Hindustan, what a melancholy 
review of old friends and well- 
known places it would call into 
the mind of a Bengali English gen- 
tleman of some standing. About 
twelve years ago I got Mr. Ashe 
of Bath to take it down, as sung 
in the original tune ; and his wire 
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with her sweet manner proved on and destroyed the whole simplicity 
the moment how happily he had and beauty of the original, which 
hit it ; but he afterwards took upon is as follows: 
himself to add Italian graces to it, 
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Like many of the Greek epi- 
grams, the simplicity of the above 
sets any literal translation, such as 
I have heretofore used, at defiance; 
yet, as a specimen, I shall give a 
prose translation of the last stanza, 
which contains as finely turned a 
sentiment as we meet in any lan- 
guage : 

“ Oh ! breeze of dawn, as you are 
“ wafted along the street of that angel, 
“ whisper to her the sorrowful tale of 
“ Hafiz ; tell it fresh and fresh, again 
“ and again:” 

In the following metrical trans- 
lation it may be observed there are 
six stanzas, and only five in the ori- 
ginal Persian ; the reason of which 
m, that of the two copies that I 
have seen, and that have this Ghaz'l, 
one is deficient of this stanza, and 
the other has it so imperfect, that I 
could not complete it, notwith- 
standing I could readily make out 
the sense, which as well as the 
other stanza I have rendered, as the 
youngest tyro in Persian may sfee, 
very faithfully But as we do an 
Italian air, to do it justice, it ought 
to be sung only in the Persian 
words, and them 1 confess I dare 
not represent in our imperfect Eng- 
lish character. 


1 . Come, minstrel, tune a Persian lay. 
That’s ever jocund, new, and gay : 
Nest call for hcart-espanding wine. 
Which briskly sparkles, yet is fine ; 

What emblem that ? her roguish eye ; 
And this ? her skin of lucid die : 

2. And now withdrawn from prying 

eyes. 

This dame my sport, this fair my prize, 
I toy and suatch the furtive bliss. 

And seem to steal by chance a kiss ; 
With modest blush repeat this freak. 

And find I only give to take : 

3. Let’s feed, I said, the piaihg soul. 

By circling quick the flowing bowl ; 
Then quaff webumpers, they’re her due, 
Now love commands it, fill anew ; 

I’ll drink her health. I’ll pledge her name. 
Wine ne’er can cloy if she’s my theme 1 

4. Such cherished love soon frantic 

grows, 

And scarce admits a moment's pause : 
Come, Hebe, stir thy giugling feet. 
Beach me bumpers, now it's meet 
That I replenish oft the cup. 

And, while it sparkles, drink it op : 

5. Meanwhile that angel of my heart. 

Had twined for me, with witching art, 
A garland gay, whose scent and hue 
Laughed to scorn the rose and rai abow ; 

And round my temples bound with taste 
Tbit sweetest emblem of the chaste : 

4 B 2 
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6. Should you, oh Zephir ! chance to 
roam 

Near by that dear recluse’s home, 

Stop, sigh, and tell her, as you pass, 

How melancholy Hafiz was ; 

Who his sad tale of lore for you 
Thus would, but dares not, oft renew 1 

In the above translation, I have 
endeavoured not only to retain the 
sense, but to render the accent, 
emphasis, and quantity of the ori- 
ginal into English, as far as the 
two languages can be made to as- 
similate ; and if the composer and 
performer could hit the tune, and 
be satisfied to do their duty with 
equal plainness and simplicity, the 
country English gentleman might 
perhaps enjoy a Persian song at 
his homely fireside, as much as 
many of his brethren have done, 
having, after marching a whole 
day under a torrid sun, to watch 
great part of the night, and re- 
joice in having so innocent an 
amusement to keep them awake, 
and preserve themselves and do- 
sing fellow soldiers from anight at- 
tack of an active and contiguous 
enemy. 

I ought now to explain the rea- 
sons why I consider neither of the 
above Ghaz’ls as Hafiz’s ; but in 
order to do critical justice to this, 
I should be led into much techni- 
cal, and to the mass of your read- 
ers, Mr. Editor, perhaps incom- 
prehensible discussion ; and shall 
therefore shortly state what hap- 
pened to myself within the first 
year of my studying the Persian 
language,when Mulovi Mohammed 
Rashid calling one morning to read 
a few pages of the Anwar Sohelli 
with me, took up a volume of Pope’s 
works, which lay on my table ; 
and, knowing a sufficiency of the 
English character to make out the 
words, asked me to read the fol- 
lowing couplet : 

“ JVorth makes tlie man, want of it the 
fc\1otr 9 

The rest is all but leather and prunel lo /*’ 

which, a* he remarked, may be a 


rhyme to the imperfect ear of an 
European, but is not so either to 
the eye or understanding of an 
Asiatic. Any person, who has oc- 
casion to represent the oriental in 
the European character, is made 
sensible how lamentably deficient 
the latter is ; when, as he may re- 
mark in Dr. Wilkins’ edition of 
Richardson’s Persian Diction- 
ary, we are obliged to repre- 
sent five Arabic and Persian 
letters respectively with an S and 
Z, and distinguish them from each 
other by clumsily placing dots over 
or under them ; and, as the Molo- 
vi but in some measure too truly 
said, he concluded that all those 
five letters and distinct sounds 
equally suited our best poets, 
when at a loss for a rhyme ; where- 
as, with themselves, if any poet 
had recourse to such a barbarism, 
no man of taste would take up hi* 
works a second time. But this may 
be best explained by a longer exam- 
ple, which I shall take from thecurse 
of Kehama of our present Poet 
Laureate, and which in many parts 
contains such beautiful oriental 
imagery, and so just a representa- 
tion of Asiatic scenery, and an 
imitation of eastern manners, that 
if the English language should get 
current, which it must do hereaf- 
ter, in our extensive and populous 
empire of Hindustan, this poem 
might really be otherwise read by 
our fellow subjects there and native 
gentlemen with pleasure : yet till 
our English poets can learn from 
the Persian poets to adapt their 
rhymes to the eye and understand- 
ing, as well as to the ear, they 
must still consider us as barba- 
rians, when they have occasion to 
compare us with their own more 
correct poets : 

“ And now his feet attain that royal 

fan 

Where Baly held of old his awful reign : 

It was a garden still beyoDd all price* 

Even yet it was a place of ParasfiJe r 

• here were coral bowers. 

And grots of maadre/wtw,. 
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And banks of spuage, a» soft and fair to 
the eye. 

As e’er was mossy bed 

Whereon the wood nymphs lag 
Their languid limbs on summer’s sultry 
hours 

In the two spurious Ghaz’ls of 
Hafiz there is only a slight ano- 
rnoly in the vowel points, but in 
the English poems both the vow- 
els and consonants are different, 
and yet made to rhyme ; but on a 


profound subject of this nature, all 
I can pretend to in my short es^ 
says is to throw out a hint, which 
some of your correspondents, bet- 
ter versed in poetry than I am, 
may take up ; having however al- 
ready exceeded my limits, that I 
may be kept entire, I must abrupt- 
ly conclude, being, Mr. Editor, 

Yours, 

Gulchih. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GOLOWNIN, 
CAPTAIN IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL MARINE, 

DURINO 

His Imprisonment by the Japanese in the Years 1811-12-13. 
(Continued from page 440.) 


From Iturpu we sailed to the eastern 
ceastofUrup,in examining which \ve spent 
three days. When we wished to return 
from thence towards Urhitsli unfavour- 
able winds prevented our sailing through 
DeFries strait, therefore we steered south- 
ward, along the eastern coast of Iturpu, 
that we might also examine that island. 
In the mean time, necessity compelled us 
to increase the suspicion of our Kurile 
boatman that we really had some designs 
against the Japanese. I would gladly hare 
seized every opportunity for banishing 
tins thought from them, but our own se- 
curity urged us to these measures. If the 
wind reposed, if the weather was serene 
and dry, I made the crew exercise, and 
practised them in shooting with balls. 
Our Kurile could not conceal his astonish- 
ment when lie saw all under arms, one 
part with large, another with small mus- 
kets, tlie third armed with pistols and 
pikes. We endeavoured to convince him 
that we ourselves feared being attacked by 
the Japanese, therefore we kept in readi- 
ness to defend ourselves, but that they 
were quite safeif they behaved inafriendly- 
manner ; lie nodded with his head as if he 
was convinced, but might have quite dif- 
ferent thoughts in his heart. He often re- 
vealed things quite unintentionally, which, 
when questioned about, he would not com- 
plete, bat was confused ; for instance, he 
Would not at first explain how the; had trad- 


ed with the Japanese when questioned di- 
rectly on that subject, hut afterwards, iir 
other conversations, especially at tea, he vo- 
luntarily told ns what the Japanese paid for 
many articles, without considering that he" 
now communicated a secret which he had 
previously endeavoured to conceal. I was 
very much gratified by being able to ob- 
tain all the information I wished in qm'te 
familiar conversations, without doing oar 
guest any injury, involving him in em- 
barrassment, or inspiring him with fear. 
Besides the. accounts furnished casually 
aDd voluntarily, withoHt compulsion or di- 
rectly proposing questions, were certainly 
more authentic, or nearer the truth, than 
those extorted by inquisitorial questions, 
by which, even under an oath, and with 
offers of deliverance and felicity, not 1 
word of truth is obtained ; and could any 
person suppose that an unenlightened, 
almost savage Kurile had told ns nothing 
but untruths ? I tiierefore only questioned 
Him admit quite common things, merely 
to introduce a subject for conversation. 
I learnt from him in thif manner, at se- 
veral opportunities, that until the attack 
made by the Company’s ship, they had 
carried on as uninterrupted and regular 
a trade with the Japanese, as if it had 
been founded on a treaty, but perhaps 
in better order and with more honesty. 
The Kuriles brought them beaver and 
sea-dog skins, eagles’ wings and tails. 
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toad sometimes foxes’ skins, which last 
the Japanese would seldom purchase, and 
then at a low price. They received from 
them in return rice, cotton goods, cloth- 
ing, particularly night-gowns, cloths, to- 
bacco-pipes, lacquered wooden ware, and 
other trifles. The Japanese sold rice in 
large and small sacks ; three smalt sacks 
make one large one, which the Kuriles 
say is so heavy that a man can scarcely 
Ifft it, and it may be reckoned about four 
pud. The exchange of the goods was ef- 
fected by mutual agreement, without the 
least oppression on either side. The price 
was nearly always the same. The Japa- 
nese generally gave the Kuriles for a full 
sired bearer skin ten large sacks of rice ;* 
for a sea-dog’s skin seven small sacks ; 
for ten eagles’ tails twenty small sacks, 
or a silk gown ; for three eagles* tails a 
cotton gown, with its lining and wad- 
ding; for ten eagles’ wings a bundle of 
leaf tobacco, of which the Knrilcs are 
very fond ; they generally chew it 5 some 
take it as snuff, others hare learnt smok- 
ing of the Japanese, and with the same 
kind of pipes. The Japanese use the ea- 
glet’ wings and tails for their arrows, on 
which account they are valued at a high 
price. Besides these some European ar- 
ticles were highly valued by them, and 
purchased of the Kuriles at a very high 
price, particularly light red and red cloth, 
and cloth of other colours, glassware, 
strings of amber and glass, pearls, boots, 
steel were, fee. 

They used the light red cloth for illus- 
trious visitors, spreading a piece of it, 
an arsheen or more, in the square, f for 
them to sit on. They make clothes of the 
other cloths. They ornament the seams 
of our boots with glass, coral, or pearls, 
and in other respects wear them like us. 

With equal frankness our guest, Alexei 
Mmdmowitsh, spoke of their trade, and 
how It prolonged their lives, when the 
conversation was indirectly diverted to 
these subjects. He complained that the 
number of beavers was constantly dimi- 

• Reckoning a tack three pad, they received 
thirty pud for a beater skm. The American 
Company sold the rice received from the Japo> 
ncse at Kamuhaika in our presence, for sixteen 
rubles the pud. They only value the beaver skin 
at fifty rabies, and the K miles only received 
rather more than three pod fur » beaver’s skin 
from the Cocnpawy. 
t Ao arabeea u tweaty-eigtit inches* 


nishing, which might very readily be be- 
lieved. This account alone was nearly 
sufficient to inspire confidence in the 
truth of his other statements, for these 
animals fail now, both in the Aleutian 
islands and on the coast of America, 
possessed by the Company’s for hunters. 
The pursuit, and faces of men (what 
would not be driven away by a counte- 
nance with slit nostrils ?) have fright- 
ened them away, and thev are now ob- 
tained further south, in the channels be- 
tween the innumerable islands on the 
north west coast of America. In sum- 
mer, when the sea is tranquil, and the 
Kuriles can leave the shore in their bai- 
dars without danger, they kill the bearers 
with arrows ; but in winter they shoot 
them with arrows from the shore, or 
take them in nets, spread between stones 
where these animals resort. The dark 
brown, grey, and red foxes are hunted 
in three ways ; if they come within shot 
they are killed with rifle barrelled guns ; 
they are taken as in Kamtshatka, in 
traps, hy laying baits, which when touch- 
ed by the animals occasion the falling of 
a sharp iron, which kills them; or by 
sea mews, confined in the places where 
the traces of foxes appear, and laying 
snares around. The hunters remain in 
ambush, to prevent the foxes gnawing 
the snares. These animals spring on their 
prey as soon as they hear the fluttering of 
the mews, and are captured. There are 
no ice foxes in the Kurile Islands, and 
the inhabitants did not know them by 
name ; when they saw the skin of these 
animals with us, they called them white 
foxes. They shoot sea lions and sea dogs, 
and take eagles by mews, but not iu the 
same way that they take foxes; they 
make a small but with an opening, under 
which they bind a mew from the inside ; 
the eagle darts down on it, and while en- 
gaged in teariug it with his claws, or de- 
vouring his prey on the spot, is killed 
Eagles frequent them only in the winter : 
iu sammer these birds of prey fly to 
Kamtshatka, and are then very nume- 
rous there, as their food is found in 
abundance in the streams that flow 
through this peuiusula. The hunting for 
sea otters, sea lions, sea dog*, fence*, 
and eaglea, is for the purposes of trade : 
but for their own support and domestic 
wants they catch other sea birds, at 
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geese, several kinds of ducks, 4c. ; also 
lish, of which, however, the Kuriles who 
belong to us have no exuberance. On the 
banks of the thirteenth aud fourteenth 
inhabited islands, Rashua and Ushissir, 
only one kind of fish is found, called Sir 
Bok, which is of a similar size to the gor- 
busha (a kind of salmon), and of a red- 
dish ( olour ; they are caught between the 
stones by angling. The Kuriles seldom 
shoot geese and ducks, as it is accom- 
plished witli difficulty, and requires too 
much powder aud shot ;» but they catch 
with the hands sea parrots, storm birds, 
and another kind of bird called mauri- 
riorf in their language, in their nests, so 
that a man can take thirty, forty, or fifty 
of them in a day ; the skin, with the 
feathers, is drawn off, sewed together, 
and made into dresses for both sexes ; 
they obtain oil from the tat by burning, 
and smoke tl e flesh to preserve it for 
winter tood. The last, with wild gat lie, 
saranna, different wild roots, muscles, 
Sea nuts, and some kinds of marine 
plants, are their principal, and almost 
only food, to which rice, purchased of 
the Japanese, is sometimes added. 

The Kuriles under Russian jurisdiction 
generally shave their beards, but those we 
found on Iturpu had b ards -which was 
however merely an imitation of the hairy 
Kuriles who wear long beards, therefore 
Alexei requested permission to have his 
beard shaved while he was on board, 
which was granted, aud we gave him 
some articles of imperial clothing, which 
were left by deceased seamen. 

• I must here men lion that neither the Karat* 
kstfthadales nor Kuriles use musquets or small 
shot— if Ihey would shoot even th smallest bird, 
they fire *>nt of a rifle barrel with a ball, and suc- 
ceed but seldom in killing birds in tins manner. 

t 2 cannot find any bird in Buffon’s Natural 
History, whose description is at all applicable to 
this, and therefore add a particular description of 
it. The Manridor resembles a pigeon in size ; the 
feathers on ibe back and upper part of the wings 
am blackish and dark green often intermingled. 
On the body, and under the wings it is light green, 
tile wings are long, and consist of two parts 
united by a joint. When extended, they Treasure 
two feet eight inches, from one tip to the other ; 
from the end of the bill to the end of the tail, 
nine Inches ; «he feet are divided into Uiree parts, 
with scarcely noticeable daws, and are united by 
a thin skin ; there is a small toe behind which u 
much like a nail. The feet and skins are blue—, 
ibe bill is sharp and black, rounded underneath 
toward* the end, aud furnished with two feoka 
above. 


The inhabitants of Shamshu and Para- 
mushir travel with dogs, like the Kamt- 
shadales, but they do not understand this 
on Rashaua and Ushisser, although they 
keep several such dogs for fox hunting, 
as they use but little powder to their 
rifles, and the balls are not large. From 
one pound of powder they make above 
one hundred charges; bat with shot they 
would require two pounds for the same 
number. 

I have not spoken of this kind of fox 
hunting before, as it js uncommon, being 
only practised by some Kuriles on the 
island of Rashua; but the inhabitants of 
Ushisser where no foxes are found, visit 
other isiauds, but cannot take their dogs 
with them. Dogs skin is used in both 
islands for winter dresses. 

Alexei told us that on Kunashir, the 
20 tii of the chain of southern Kurile 
islands, was a safe anchorage ; and a for- 
tified village where we could supply our- 
selves with wood, water, rice, and fresh 
vegetables. I therefore determined not 
*o sail to Urbitsh, but strait to Kunashir. 
The principal motive for this decision 
wa< the wish to examine that harbour, 
and the channel which divides Kunashir 
from Matsmai accurately ; tor the last 
was hitherto unknown to Kuiopean sea- 
men, and instead of it continuous land 
was placed in many charts, and even on 
Broughton’s chart this doubt was not 
solved. I was also urged by another rea- 
son to arrive at the village and safe an- 
chorage as soon as possible, as we found 
that rats io the hold had spoilt above four 
pud; of biscuit, and about six tchetwe- 
rik§ of malt ; and as we could not ascer- 
tain the state of the provisions laying still 
lower, we were obliged to hasten to some 
place where we could provide ourselves 
with a fresh supply io case of necessity. 

Contrary winds, fogs, and gloomy wea- 
ther, prevented our reaching the strait 
between Matsmai and Kunashir, before 
the 4th of J uly ; the whole time we sail- 
ed near the islands Iturup, Kunashir, and 
Tshikotan, which we often saw, but near- 
ly always thickly veiled in clouds. To 
wards the evening we neared a long flat 
cape, which forms the eastern side of the 
harbour of Kunashir. To avoid exciting 
uneasiness and alarm in the Japanese by 

2 A pud U thirty-. be English pound.. 

| A tchctmtik is thiilf-tm English pounds. 
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(nteriiig the harbour so late, I considered 
anchoring in the channel best. Large 
fees were burning on the two forelands 
of the bay all night probably as signals. 
The following morning, July the 5th, we 
entered the harbour— cannon were dis- 
charged at us twice from the fortress du- 
ring our approach, but the balls fell iuto 
the water without reaching the ship. 
We therefore concluded that the Japa- 
nese had not been informed of our friend- 
ly intentions from the island Iturup, and 
at the fort and the bay were still veiled iu 
*>g. we anchored again. As the weather 
-cleared, we approached the fort from 
which there was no more firing, although 
the boat that preceded ns to sound the 
depth of the harbour was near the reach 
of their cannon. The works of the fort 
were hung round with a striped cloth, 
white and black, or dark blue, so that 
neither walls nor pallisades could be dis- 
covered. Shields were exhibited in some 
places with round embrasures painted on 
them, but so clumsily that they could not 
be mistaken for real batteries even at a 
distance. We could perceive only a few 
twangs in the interior of .the fort, as 
they were placed on a declivity, and ap- 
peared above the wall. The commander’s 
house was distinguished from the other 
buildings by a multitude of flags and 
Tanes. Some were indeed hoisted on 
Other houses of the city, but not in such 
great numbets. Aiexie could not assign 
the reason for this, but said that the city 
was always decorated in this way on the 
arrival of a foreign ship, or a persou of 
distinction. 1 anchored the sloop at a 
distance of about two worsts from the 
•bore, and went towards the shore in a 
boat, with the master's mate Srednoy, 
fcur sailors, and the Kurile. The Japa- 
aCse allowed us to approach till within 
, fifty fathoms of the shore, then suddenly 
tegan thing on us with cannon balls from 
several places j we turned round imme- 
diately, and as may easily be supposed, 
all began to row with all their strength. 
The first discharge must hare endangered 
«s greatly, as the balls whistled close by 
our ears. They fired seldomer afterwards, 
and pointed the cannon badly*. Captain 
lieutenant Rikord, the senior officer com- 

* The Japanese powder must be very bad, as if* 
d»eharge produces an unusually thick and Wack 
■moke. 


mandiug under me, sent all the armed 
rowing boats to our assistance directly 
the first shot fell — which we fortunately 
did not need, as not a single shot struck 
the boat. When I was out of cannon shot, 
the Japanese did not cease firing, and even 
continued when I had reached the sloop. 
Their dishonorable conduct chagrined me 
extremely. Only me re barbarians I thought 
would be capable of doing what they had 
done, to permit a small boat with seven 
men to approach them, and then sud- 
denly to fire from the batteries, so that 
a hall might have precipitated us all into 
the abyss. At first I thought myself au- 
thorised to retaliate, and had commanded 
that a caunon should he pointed to the 
fort to determine the best situation for 
the sloop by the dischai gc ; yet I reflected 
that the time for vengeance was not yet 
elapsed, and that I might not commence 
hostilities without the will of the admi- 
nistration, I changed my intention im- 
mediately and removed to a distance 
from the fort. The thought suddenly 
entered my head to make myself intel- 
ligible to the Japanese by signs. For 
this purpose, I had a small barrel divid- 
ed iuto two parts placed iu the water 
before the city on the following day, the 
6th of July. We placed a glass with 
fre^h water, some pieces of wood, and 
a handful of rice, in one half to show 
that we wished to have these things. 
The other half contained some dollars, 
a piece of light red cloth, and some 
chrysta! wares and pearls, to shew that 
we would pay them for the things re- 
quired with money or these ai tides. A 
drawing very ably executed by the mid- 
shipman, Moor, was laid on it, in which 
the harbour with the fort and the sloop 
were represented. The cannon could be 
very clearly seen in the latter, yet they 
were not used, but there was firing from 
the fort and the halls passed over the 
sloop. In this manner we wished to 
reproach them for their treachei y. Searcy 
ly was the small cask placed and we bad 
removed to a distance, when the Japanese 
siezed and carried it into the fort. The 
following day we approached within gUA 
shot of the fort to receive an answer, 
but prepared for an engagement in case of 
necessity, but the Japanese did not ap* 
pear to notice us. No person shewed 
himself from the fort, which was hung as 
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"before. I considered the subject and be- 
lieved that I had well fouuded reasons for 
demanding an answer from the Japanese 
in some way or other. Our fiist meeting 
with them was quite accidental, their 
chief voluntarily engaged to give us a 
letter to the commander of the city, who 
should supply us not only with water aud 
wood, but al-o with provisions. De- 
pending on hi* assurance we weie arrived 
liere after losing hair a month, during 
which we might have sailed to Ochotsk, 
and as our provisions bad considei ably di- 
minished, we "hoped to obtain some from 
the Japanese on paying for them ; but 
they leceived hostile ly and did not 
condescend to answer our friendly pro- 
posal. In this critical situation I requir- 
ed in writing, all the officers to express 
their opinion on paper, how we should 
act iu such a cose. All agreed that with- 
out the greatest .necessity nothing hostile 
should he undertaken, until the consent 
of the soveieigu authored us. In con- 
sequence of this opinion of the officers, 
which mine agreed with, we removed to 
a di'ta.»ce fiom tics fort. 1 now dis- 
patched ai med boats, under the command 
of Capt. Lieut, llikord, to a fishing vil- 
lage on the shore of the harbour, with 
the commission to take the requisite 
quantity of wood, water, aud rice, fiom 
thence, and to leave the value behind in 
Spanish dollars or vvaies. I remained on 
board the sloop, which I kept under sail 
near the coa^t, fully determined to use 
force for obtaining these articles, if the 
Japanese opposed the lauding of the meu 
I had sent. But there were neither sol- 
diers nor a single inhabitant in the vil- 
lage. Mr Rikord found clayey rain-water 
there, and took some wood, rice, aud 
dried fish, for which he left some Eu- 
ropean articles iu payment, which far 
exceeded the things they had taken in 
value, according to the account pf our 
Kurile Alexie. In the afternoon I went 
on Shore from curiosity to see the arrange- 
ments of the Japanese, and was gratified 
by remarking that the things which w ere 
left bclnnd had been taken away. Ja- 
panese must have been there since Air. 
Rikord’s departure, and it mtut now be 
known iu the fort that we had not come 
for the sake of plunder. On this side of 
the harbour there were two fishing vil- 
lage*, farnislied with every thing ncces- 
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sary for catching, salting, and drying fish, 
and boiling blubber. The Japanese nets 
are of an extraordinary size, and- all tire 
fishing tackle, such as boats, presses, 
tubs and casks for the -oil, were in admira- 
ble order. 

Ou the 8th of July we saw a small cask 
exposed before the city, I immediately 
had the anchor weighed to take it. We 
found a little box in it which was enclos- 
ed iu several pieces of waxed doth, and 
containing two papers, one of which was 
a Japanese letter that w r e could not read, 
it was therefore quite uninteresting — and 
two drawings. The haibour, the fort, 
our sloop, the s : all cask, a rowing boat 
and the rising sun, were i epi\ f enled on 
each of them, with only this difference, 
that there was firing from the fort in the 
first draw ine, but in the other the mouths 
of the cannon were turned backwards.. 
We examined these hieroglyphics a loug 
time, e.ich explaining tliem iu his own 
manner, which can excite no surprise, as 
this often happens among .the literati ; 
but all agreed in one thing, that the Ja- 
panese would have no intercourse with 
us. I imcrpiotcd the drawings in the 
following manner : that they had not 
fired on our boat while placing the small 
cask before the city, but that if we re- 
peated it they would shoot at the boat ; 
we therefore sailed to a small stieam on 
the western shore of the harbour, where 
we anchored ; I then dispatched armed 
boats to obtain fresh water there. The 
people worked on s!;oie nearly all day 
without the Japanese opposing them $ 
they merely sent some Kuriles fropi the 
fort, who observed the condui t of the 
party at a distance of about half a we*«t. 
The following morning, the 9th Qf July, 
our boats went ashore again for .water, 
and a Kurile, scut from the fort, again 
approached thetp, but very slowly j he 
held a wooden cross in one hand, and 
continually crossed himself, lie bad lived 
some years among our Kuriles in the 
island of Rashaua, where he was known 
by the name of Kusma; he probably 
learnt noting hijnself, and discovered 
that the Russians honor the cross there, 
and therefoie protected himself by it, and 
dared to pome to parley with us. Lieut. 
Rudtikow went towards him first, caress- 
ed and gave him some presents, notwith- 
standing which lie trepibled as if he lu$ 

Vol. IV. 4 C 
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the ague. J arrived immediately after, 
hut could not make myself intelligible, as 
Alexei was not come ashore with* us. 
The Kurile would not wait for him, and 
was afraid to go on board with us, and I 
did not consider it advisable to detain 
him by force. He spoke scarcely ten 
words in Russian, yet I ultimately under- 
stood by his signs that the commander of 
the city would come in a boat with a 
number of people equal to mine to con- 
verse with me. 1 gladly expressed my 
consent, and dismissed the Kurile after 
presenting him with a string of pearls, 
by which he became bolder and asked me 
for some tobacco ; I had none then, but 
promised to bring some with me. In the 
interval, the Japanese had exposed ano- 
ther small cask before the fort, but so 
near the balteries that I considered it 
temerarious to fetch it away. As no per- 
son came towards us from the fort, but 
made signs with white fans that 1 might 
come ashore, 1 concluded that 1 had not 
rightly understood the Kurile ; hut, as I 
was going to order our people to row 
back again, a boat left the shore which 
brought an officer and a Kurile inter- 
preter to us ; they had many more people 
on board their boat than we had, but 
as we were all well anued I had no reason 
to fear them. The conversation began on 
theirside, with an excuse for firing on nte 
as I was going ashore ; they assigned as 
a reason for this the suspicion cousequeut 
on the outrages committed a few years 
before by two Russian ships, whose 
crews had landed under the same pre- 
tence ; but now that they saw ho w dif- 
ferent our conduct was from their be- 
haviour, all their suspicion was dissipated, 
and they were ready to serve us with 
every thing at their disposal. I desired 
Alexei, our translator, to explain to them 
that these were merchant vessels, and 
had attacked them rapaciously and with- 
out orders from the government ; for 
which, both the commanders, who were 
now dead, were punished. I endeavoured 
to convince them of the truth of this as- 
surance, iu the same manner as wi' h the 
Japanese on the Wand iturup: they re- 
plied, that they believed all, and were 
happy to hear of the good intentions of 
the Russians towards them. To my in- 
quiry if he was satisfied with the pay- 
ment left behind in the fishing village for 


the things that were taken away, he re- 
plied, that they considered what we had 
taken a trifle, and believed that we bad 
paid more for them than their value ; be 
again assured me iliat the commander 
would furnish us with ail that he had, 
and inquired what we still wanted ; I 
requested a few sacks of rice, fiesh fisli, 
and some vegetables, and promised him 
as many dollars in payment as he should 
appoint. He invited me to laud, that I 
micht speak to the commander, which I 
declined at this time, promising to come 
the following day, as the sloop would 
then be nearer the fort. Agieeably with 
my promise I brought some tobacco to 
the Parleyer Ku-ma ; hut the Kurile dared 
not receive it without permission from 
the Japanese, which was not granted. 
I wished to converse with the Japanese 
on sevetal subjects, but Alexei had re- 
cognized some of his friends iu their 
boat, aud talked with them incessantly. 
Instead of translating my questions to the 
Japanese he was prating to bis country- 
men. 

As we were separated from each other 
Alexei afterwards informed us what the 
Japanese bad communicated to h m. Ac- 
cording to their account the Japanese 
were intimidated and disordered by the 
appearance of our sloop ; they believed 
that we should attack them immediately, 
and bad therefore removed all their goods 
to the forests iu the greatest haste, (we 
saw them driving loaded horses into the 
mountains ourselves). The Kurile said, 
that they fired ou the sloop merely from 
fear, and when our boat went to the fish- 
ing village they were convinced that we 
Should plunder and burn it directly ; but 
as we left the shore they visited their 
houses and found every thing in the same 
order as before ; and, as we hail even left 
behind several highly valued Eutopean 
articles for the rice, fish and wood, the 
joy of the Japanese was boundless, aud 
they were completely tranquillized. I be- 
lieved the Kurile’s account of the Japanese 
firing on us merely through fear more 
readily, as they perhaps believed we bad 
many men concealed in the bottom of the 
boat ; and, although the boat was far too 
small for this, yet terror might b»ve 
blinded them, else bow could they fire on 
a handful of people which were almost 
brought there by them. They wanted us 
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to wait on the coast, and we were in their 
power. Alexei had previously informed 
me that the Japanese feared the Russians 
indescribably, and often expressed their 
astonishment that the Russians could fire 
so quickly and point so well, as they dis- 
covered at the attack by the Company's 
ship. We filled our last cask with water 
on the morning of the 10th of July, and 
therefore could not near the fort — and the 
wind prevented us directly after. In the 
interval the Japanese had sent out a boat, 
from which they made us understand by 
signs that they wished to speak with 
us. I left the ship immediately, and 
remarked as I approached that the boat 
had left a small cask in the water, and 
was rowing back. We found all the things 
in it we had left as payment in the vil- 
lage, and even those that were placed in 
the first cask exposed by us. 1 added 
eighteen dollars, and some East-Indiau 
silk stuffs, and was going to return on 
board, but the Japanese began to beckon 
with white fans, and made it understood 
by signs, that we might come ashore to 
them. Although I wanted nothing more 
from the Japanese, as wood, water, and 
provisions were abundant, so that I 
could continue my investigation above two 
months without experiencing want, and 
then sail to Ocliotsk, yet other reasons 
induced me to speak to the Japanese. As 
an Imperial officer, I considered it abso- 
lutely my duty to convince them as much 
as possible, that our government had no 


share in the hostilities committed by the 
Company's ships on their coast ; that even 
the Directors of that Company, — unim*- 
portant persons as they were in the em- 
pire,— had not consented to their crimes, 
which conld only be charged to the will 
of the commanders of these ships ; and, 
that it was always the wish of his Impe- 
rial Majesty to conclude treaties of amity 
and commerce with the Japanese empire. 
This opportunity furnished the insane of 
effacing the remembrance of what had 
previously happened. Should circum- 
stances excite the Russiaus to communi- 
cate with the Japanese in a different man- 
ner, my conference with them could not 
produce any injury. I thought that my 
country and prescribed duty, required me 
to despise danger, and so commanded the 
sailors, of whom only four accompanied 
me, to corer their arms with sail cloth, 
that they might not be noticed — yet so 
as to be at hand in case of necessity— 
and lauded at a distance of from sixty to 
eighty fathoms from the gate of the fort. 
I, the Kurile, Alexei, and a sailor, dis- 
embarked. I commanded the remainder 
to keep the boat in the water, not to 
permit the Japanese to enter it, and, 
without withdrawing their eyes from mt, 
to wait for my orders. An Ojagoda, an 
officer whose rank nearly corresponds 
with our captain of a circle, came towards 
us on the shore with two officers and two 
common men, and above ten Kuriles. 

( To be continued.) 


A JOURNEY 


TO 
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A PROVINCE OF LITTLE TIBET. 


By W. MOORCROFT, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 448 J 


The scenery of tliis day has always 
f>eeu wild and in some places most impo- 
singly majestic ; especially from the side 
of the mountain where we halted. On 
every side the view is bounded by sum- 
mits of mountains peaked, rounded, bro- 
ken into ascending and descending lines, 
with abrupt, ragged dips and a few soft 


hollow sweeps, but all covered with snow. 
The declivities in some parts thickly co- 
vered with cedars and cypresses, in 
others thinly sprinkled, and in others 
diversified by bare patches of rock or 
sand. The base of two lines of moun- 
tains is washed by the Dauli, which runs 
with greai rapidity and noise about four 
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hundred feet below our encampment, in 
a space ouly just large enough to receive 
the water which it now rolls along the 
channel. One slope of the hill immedi- 
ately before us has been broken from top 
to bottom by a slip which has only lately 
happened. In its course it has overwhel- 
med large trees, of which some have 
been burned into the river, others lay 
across its bed half buried in rubbish, and 
others, thrown down, hang by their roots 
with* their heads towards the base of the 
mountain. The devastation committed 
by large slips is sometimes very great, 
and they frequently happen : for I have 
this instant heard a tremendous crash at 
d distance produced by a fall of rock, and 
was awakened by another at a moment 
that I had lost all sense of fatigue under 
the shade of a large mass of stone. 

YVhtu the structure of the exposed 
faces of mountains has not been entirely 
broken, I have remarked, that the gene- 
ral direction of the component layers lias 
been to the E. of N. with an inclination 
towards the horizon about the angle of 
45. 

We pitched m an open space between 
two ranges of high rocks. At the foot 
were some large cedars. I measured one 
at six feet fiom the ground, twenty-two 
feot in c’icumfereuce. 

This evening the report ran, that a 
carrier had fallen off the first Sankho in 
this day’s march, into the river, with his 
load, and was drowned. 

June 2d. — March at six with the same 
coolies. In one place the river is co- 
vered by masses of rock, under which the 
current rushes with great violence. At 
three hundred and fifty paces we cross to 
the left bauk of the river over a Sankfio, 
consisting of three parts, in consequence 
of two blocks of stone having fallen into 
the stream and formed three channels. It 
was in good order and thirty paces in 
length. At four thousand six hundred 
and eighty paces cross a broad large brook 
in which there are large beds of frozen 
“now, with a stream of water running 
beneath them ; and immediately on the 
light bauk of which is the village of 

M uteri. 

*1 be road of to-day has exhibited much 
variety ; and a short account of its fea- 
tures will convey a general idea of those 
of this coon try. At first we passed over 


heaps of fragments of rocks ; afterwards 
over beds of pebbles ; then ascended" a 
mountain, partly by a path worn in Hie 
the earth by frequent treading, and partly 
formed by the surface of rocks and by 
stairs. Where the road on the face of the 
rock shelved much to the river, a few 
loose stones were laid upon it close to 
its edge ; and sometimes earth was 
thrown amongst them, or a few pine 
branches were placed along it and loaded 
with stones : tins served as a kind of 
defence or parapet : but, as they were ne- 
ver higher than 12 inches from the level of 
the shelf, they would ouly stop a slip of 
the foot. Where niches were broken out 
of the rock in the line of the path, and 
formed gaps over the precipice, if only of 
small extent, a piece of wood was laid 
across the widest part, ami slabs of such 
stone as was at hand laid from it to the 
rock, cither supported by a ledge, or iT 
the face of the rock chanced to be smooth 
on another spar of wood. Where the 
gap was very wide, the trunk of a large 
tree was put across ; the upper side being 
cut a little flat, or else having notches- 
hewn in it as stepping places ; an open 
space being left between it ?.ud the wair. 
Commonly these trees or Satikhos over 
charms, as well as those Sunkhos aero* a 
rivers, are tolerably well guarded against 
turning, either by being weighed with 
large stones at each end or by haviug'rude 
stone wedges driven thiotigh two holes at 
each extremity of the trunk or plank. 
Where the chasm is too long for a tree, a 
heap of flattish stones is placed in the 
nearest part which affords room for the 
base of a flight of steps, constructed 
sometimes of stones wholly, sometimes 
of stones supported in front by logs of 
wood : but no railing is to be met with any 
where ; and, from the general looseness 
of the mode of building, these roads are 
subject soon to get out of order; but, if 
the stones be large and the base flat, this 
kind of stair lasts longer thau might be 
expected, as the passengers walk with 
care. Slips from the hills do most mis- 
chief to. them, and their course being 
almostalways at the foot or on the side of 
mountains exposes them to constant inju- 
ry in some part of their extent. Ta-day 
I had just crossed the slope of a slip that 
had happened last night j when I heard a 
little trickling above, which rapidly in- 
creased, and was eaused by a shower of 
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small stones, of which some slid easily at the gables, to prevent the roof being 
tnei the sui face of the falling earth, but injured by gusts of wiud which are here 
others, having got a little momentum by frequent and violent. The upper story 
rbllmg over perpendicular breaks, dashed projects generally beyond the lower one, 
o with such foice, as would have been in consequence of itsbeing furnished with 
atal to any animal which they might have a wooden verandah, which commouly runs 
c anced to strike in their fall. along both sides, and is made of fir phwk. 

As Mr. Hearsay was following the in strong pannels, ornamented with flow- 
coo/rns, three bear% which were scamper- ers an:I figures of Hindu deities, amongst 
mg up a steep gulicy, that had been a which Gandsa is most frequertly represent- 
watei course, but was now half filled by ed. Tliere is no lock, bolt, or latch to the 
Sand, earth and stones, displaced stones doors, but in one door-post a square hole 
about three huudred feet above the road, is cut, through which a rope is past, that 
These in their descent loosened others, ties a dog to it who guards the entry with 
and dashed across the road while the coo- fidelity. His collar is of wood like a yoke 
lies were passing, but foitunately struck collar, and a stick is tied to it* and like- 


no one, except one of my bearers upon the 
leg, and he was more alarmed than hurt. 

The view of the village of Maldri 
from the top of the hill, where it comes 
in sight at a distance of about a mile, is 
pleasing, and would give a good effect ou 
canvas. It is placed iu the eastern angle 
of a triangular plain about a mile on 
each face, and bounded ou two sides by 
streams, and on the other by steep hills, 
covered up to their summits with a bed 
of snow, thin on the projecting paitsand 
deep in the ravines. The southern stream 
is half clmaked by banks of frozen snow, 
through which a mountain current, form- 
ed by spring water aud melted snow, 
forces its way, undermiuiug the masses 
of congealed snow, which now impede its 
progress, hut which in two months will 
be dissolved aud carried into the Duuli 
tfiat runs with impetuosity from the north 
to tine west. 

The extremely neat state of the land 
receutly sown piincipally with Chena,* 
and separated into fields by recently piled 
stone fences aud living hedges, would do 
credit to any country ; but the proportion 
of cultivated to uncultivated laud in this 
country at j resent is almost as a drop of 
water to a large liver. 

The village of Maldrt consists of about 
twenty bouses built of tough stones, 
-Cemented with clay and mixed with much 
wood. Many are of one stoiy, hut more 
of two, aud some even of thiee stories. 
The lower range is generally given to the 
cattle. Circular stones, with boles 
through the middle of them, are hung by 
1 .ropes to the projecting ends of the beams 
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wise to the rope which holds him to the 
door. 

Malar! is inhabited by a class of people 
who call themselves Rajp&t, but appear 
to pay little attention to cast. The poorer 
class of the inhabitantsiof the frontier eat 
raw meat with a little pepper aud salt as 
seasoning ; which we had an opportunity 
of seeing ; for the leg of a goat being 
thrown away in consequence of being 
tainted, the coolies instantly seized it, 
and made apparently a savoury meal from 
it. Both men and women me rather of 
low stature, but not ill made, and have 
something of the Tartar countenauce 
mixed with that of the Hindu. 

They dress in coarse woollen cloth made 
from the fleece of their own sheep, andof 
those of Butifn. The women alone weave, 
sitting on the ground, and are very indus- 
trious and expert. In five da>s, with a 
very simple apparatus, a ivomau will 
weave a piece of cloth about eighteen in- 
ches broad aud fifteen cubits long. This 
is called a Panhha. Some of them are 
flat, but others are twilled and very strong. 
They art- wont without being bleached or 
dyed. The pioportion of females seems 
much greater than the males. 'Tins may 
be accounted for by pait of the male popu* 
lation being taken by the Nepalese for 
their army, and by anothet part being en- 
gaged in going from the upjier to the lower 
hilly district, to >ell salt and biing back 
grain. The dress of both meu and wo me* 
is generally over-ryn with lice; aud their 
persons rie with few exception* disgust- 
ingly filthy. The inside of the house is 
no less filthy than the dre>.- of the inha- 
bitants ; aud as no other articles of fur- 
niture are to be seen in them. than benches 
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and cooking utensils, one might be led at 
first sight to believe, that the inhabitants 
laboured under the pressure of the severest 
poverty ; but this is not the case, as is 
shewn by the ornaments of the women : 
and it is probable, that they avoid making 
a display of wealth, lest it should be 
taken from them by the Gorkhiahs ; to 
which may be added the circumstance of 
•heir inhabiting this country only from 
about the 24th of May till the 23d of 
September, when they migrate to the 
Tillages of Tapobnn Baragaon , and 
other places to the N. E. of Joshi-Math. 
These people, from living half a year in 
one country and the remainder in another, 
are called Dbbdsds, and also J> larchds s 
which latter appellation gives a whimsical 
affinity in situation and name to the for- 
mer inhabitautsof the borders of England 
and Scotland. They carry on a conside- 
ble trade between the inhabitants of the 
Vndis and those of the lower parts of the 
hills. From the former they procure bo- 
tax and salt, which they either carry to 
the frontier of the Compauy’s possessions 
or sell to the inhabitants of the hills, and 
take back to Butin grain in exchange. 
This commerce produces a profit to the 
HarchtU of at least a hundred per cent on 
the grain, and about one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred on the salt : but can ouly 
be carried on during the six months of the 
year when they reside on the Bulan fron- 
tier: and as they load goats and sheep 
with their merchandize, these feed them- 
selves, wherever they stop ; and, as great 
Docks are driven by two or three people, 
the transport is attended with little real 
cost to the Marchas. But the commerce 
of the present day is said to be a mere 
trifle in comparison with the traffic of 
former times. The goats used for this 
business are of the breed of this country, 
migrate regularly twice a year, are short 
legged, of a strong compact form, and 
travel about five c6s a day over the most 
rugged aud difficult roads that can be ima- 
gined. 

The principal articles of the food of the 
most wealthy consist iu the morning of 
toiled rice and goats flesh, and at night 
of cakes made of wheat flour beateu 
with water and seasoned with salt and 
Clarified butter; as also of curds and fresh 
milk of sheep and goats. But wheat flour 
is scarcely ever tasted by the poor, who 
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live upon the coarsest and most common 
kiuds of grain ; and, when they can get 
it, eat flesh raw as has been before ob- 
served. Wheat is not raised, in this, dis- 
trict, but grows to a good height near 
Joshi-Math. The following grains are 
raised here ; 

1st. Cliua or Marcha; resembling the 
Amaranlhus Gaugeticus, or L41 Sag of 
the Hindus; used here both fresh, and iu 
its seed when reduced to flour. 

2d. Manrua or Manrwfl : Cynosures 
Coracamis. 

3d. Phaphei. This looks a little like 
French wheat. 

4th. Coarse red rice. 

5th. Ana Jau. I have not seen this 
growing, but the grain unstfelled looks 
like bailey ; shelled, like a poor kind Of 
wheat. 

6th. Barley. 

7th. Chani or Clicua : Panicum Milia- 
ceum. 

8th. Kangne : Panicum Italicum. 

9th- Jangorfi. 

Slaves, are much employed and are 
bought from the Gorkhiahs. In the 
evening my fakir harc&rab, with a real 
fakir, arrived with intelligence, that one 
of the women carriers, who had followed 
the circuitous track I had taken on the 
31st, being much fatigued, went to the 
river to drink, auil placed herself on a 
large stone, which Blipping, caused her to 
fail into the water. The rapidity of the 
current was such as to hurry her out of 
her depth and she was drowned. This 
matter affected me considerably. On in- 
quiry I found she was witbont a family. 

June 3d. — Leave Maldri at nine A, M. 
At six thousand one hundred and sixty- 
five paces, reach our encampment. The 
quantity of common and lemon thyme 
near water-courses was very great, but 
none of it had been cropped by sheep ; I 
also saw basil, savory, mint, and other 
potherbs, with sedums of several kinds ; 
and I likewise met with some gooseberry 
bushes. 

June 4th. — After breakfasting iu a cave, 
at the foot of which run a clear rill down 
a deep and broad rivulet half choked with 
a body of frozen snow, we left our ground 
at sevenandaquarterA. M. After proceed- 
ing five thousand one hundred and forty- 
five paces, arrive at the village of Ntti, 
In the latter part of this day’s march I 
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found my rate of breathing quickened be- 
yond its natural standard in proportion to 
the difficulty of accent, and was obliged 
frequently to stop in order that the actiou 
of the heart might become le«s violent. 
My cotniia.iion has been aware of occa- 
sional oppression io breathing for the last 
three days ; but l did not experience any 
till this day. The very wretched appear- 
ance of the fourteen or sixteen houses, 
which compose the town, give no favour- 
able expectation of the supplies we should 
here meet with. 

June 5th. The situation of Alii is iu 
itself pretty enough, being at the foot of 
a small sweep of hills which defend it 
from the N. and W. A gorge between 
the western hills and those to the south, 
give entrance to the Niti river ; and the 
valley is shut up, about a mile to the E. 
by an ascent covered with birch trees and 
leading' to many gorges and ridges of a 
high mountain topped with snow. Down 
the side of the mountain, immediately in 
face of the town and extending from top 
to bottom, winds the track of a recent 
avalanche looking like a new made turn- 
pike road. In front of the town, and be- 
tween it and the river, are a few flats, 
which descend by steps, and have lately 
been ploughed. The town, following the 
line of the base of the rocks, was origi- 
nally built in a crescent, but many of the 
houses have been deserted and unroofed, 
and now serve only as night stables for 
cattle. 

We sent a message to the Sehdna * im- 
porting that we should be glad to see him. 
The meeting took place at our tent; and 
th eSehdua, whose name was Arjun, be- 
gan by stating that this was a road which 
pilgrims to Mdnsarottar seldom came ; 
that we were armed ; that we had many 
people ; that report said we were eitlrer 
Gork halis or Firingis come with designs 
inimical to UndU ; and that measures 
bad been taken accordingly. We endea- 
voured to remove these unfavourable im- 
pressions ; and after much conversation 
the old man seemed satisfied. We wrote 
a letter in HinduUdni to the Diba, in- 
forming him that for pious and humane 
purposes we wished to visit the lake of 
Mdataroujar ; that for defraying our ex- 
penses we had brought certain articles 

• The htad mao of a village is called $hh*ei f 

or 


from our couutry for sale ; that we had 
for onr own defence certain arms which 
we were willing to leave in his keeping 
during our stay in the Undei, On urging 
to the Sehilna the necessity of our speedy 
departure, he observed that the snow was 
not vet sufficiently melted ; that the com- 
munication was never attempted before 
the Sancrdnl or entering of the sun iuto 
the next sign ; and that this would hap- 
pen in fifteen days, when they would ac- 
company us, in case the answer of the 
Deha should be favourable to our inten- 
tions. The argument of the road not be- 
ing open was falsified by the appearance 
of the Uuias ; but it was thought befit to 
wait an answer from the Deba. 

From the 5th to the 9th, the thermo- 
meter atsnn-rise has been gene rally at forty- 
six decrees, bur in the middle of the day 
about seventy-two degrees. Tbe nights have 
commonly becu clear and serene, but there 
have been a few slight showers of rain in 
two of them. About nine it becomes 
pleasantly warm ; at noon it is sultry; 
about three the heat generally and sudden- 
ly subsides, and the tops of the highest 
mountains are enveloped in clouds, which 
deposit their contents on them in the form 
of snow and in very gentle showers of 
rain iu the valley of A Hi. The changes in 
the temperature of the atmosphere arc 
very sudden and seveie.* In the morning 


• On a subsequent day Mr, Mnorcroft observe* 
u June 12th. — The temperature of the air vane* 
much in the course of the day and night. At 
sun-nse, the theimometer is from forty to 6ft jr 
degrees ; in the middle of the day, from seventy to 
eighty degrees. At eight in the morning the sal 
overtops the hills which surround the little Vbllejf 
of Niti, and blazes with a fierceness of which we 
were the more sensible from «ht cold of the mon** 
ing. About three the heat fall* off most rapidly. I 
have never before eapTienceo so sudden a tran- 
sition from heat to cold, and contrariwise. At 
night I am only comfortably warm with almost all 
the bed clothes I can muster. At sun rise a thick 
coarse w«»ollen Hin'inttura Chaphil or wiappmg 
gown, ov> r shirt, cotton waistcoat and double 
cotton coai, is only just suffit-niit to keep out the 
cold At nine the outei coat must be thrown off; 
at ten it is desirable to get quit of tbe other} and 
at noon the rest of the garments «*ie, to say the 
least, ncommodious from the b*'at. The reverse 
of this progress becomes necessary from half past 
three till night. Tlie frtquent changes of the tem- 
perature produce colds and ft vers both amongst 
the inhabitants and strangers > but, though rather 
act ve in their symptom*, they are neither* dange- 
rous nor of lung continuance. Ordinarily from 
the morning till about three o’clock, there is an 
upper and under current in the atmosphere. The 
elewdsore generally whhe during this time : move 
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the summits of the highest mountains are 
wholly concealed by the snow : about noon 
the ridges between the ravines are clear- 
ed, but it remains in the cleft-, and gorges : 
and from three to the following morning 
the mountain lias a new coven ng. This 
successive deposition and melting go on 
during the warm months. But, in the 
cold weather, when the mountaineers are 
obliged to quit their habitations, and leave 


briskly towards the north, and change their forms 
*ith much vivacity. Their speed is commonly 
checked as they approach the most lofty moun- 
tains, to which they decline, and if they do not 
come so much within their influence as to burst 
upon them, they regain by degrees their former 
course. But about tlnte the cb.uds become more 
murky, and stationary, envelope the summits of 
Ihe mountains, and roll i’own their sides, dis. 
charging ibeir contents in the torm of sn.-w upon 
the highest, and in light showers of ram upon the 
lower ones. The lower current is formed by, the 
interruption given to th* u ukr strata of the higher 
current by the irregular form of the land beneath, 
and is almost continually varying in direction. 
Boring still nights the dew falls very heavily; 
but when there is a little motion in the atmos- 
phere, the humidity is suspended above the valley 
and attracted by the hills. The stars are very 
brilliant, and the north starts beautifully respon- 
dent. A bed of clear light coloured uir in the 
darkest night overhangs the summits of the peaks 
«hidi are covered with snow. Once only light- 
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them to be taken possession of by such 
wibl animals as prefer them to taking an 
asjlum iii caverns and gens, the whole 
surface of the valleys, as well as moun- 
tains, is richly covered with -now, which 
in some parts melts under the influence of 
heat and of rain, but in others remains 
continually. This mass of melted snow 
on the vast ranges of mountains forms the 
great rivers which proceed from them. 

ning has been observed ; but there has been no 
thunder during our stay. Does the great height 
of the mountains cany off he electricity of the 
atmosphere before it can be aci onnduted in quan- 
tity sufficient to displace a body of air with the 
violence necessary to produce an explosion? 1 re- 
gret that we have no means of measuring our 
actual height above the level of the sea. All of 
us felt much inromenience through it being ne- 
cessary to oreathe veiv frequently, eieQ when 
going as slowly as possible upon an easy ascent. 
We anticipate g'eai fatigue from »h.s cause on 
scaling the stupendous heights ovei wh.ch the r<>ad 
lies. The ratives recommend a small quantity of 
coarse sugar to be eaten whilst we are mounting, 
and sptak highly of the power nt the kind of spar 
found near the snow rtdui cd to powdci and mixed 
with water, in diminishing the distressingly 
quickened action of breathing. Tins spar they 
believe to be snow gradually melted and agatu 
condensed and crystalized by continual cold, and 
tail it Ihm-'al, fiom //im, snow; and gal, fjona 
galana, to melt.” (To be continued.) 


To ihe Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — In Surgeon John Mac- 
ieod’s amusing narrative of the 
voyage to the Yellow Sea, I was 
much struck with the account of 
the Boa Constrictor, which died 
on board the Caesar on the passage 
homeward ; and although it is im- 
possible to peruse it with feelings 
unmi&ed with horror, the narra- 
tion interested me so deeply that 
I think it not uoworthy of a place 
in your Journal. Any one posses- 
sed of human feelings will regret 
that the piteous geene of the re- 
past of the monster on the wretch- 
ed live goat was repeated after 
the first exhibition : the animal sure- 
ly might have been killed before- 
hand the second time. I have 
extracted also, the account of the 
Ourang Outang, which you will 
perhaps insert if you have room. 


Notwithstanding the crowded state of 
the Caesar, two passengers of rather a sift* 
gufar nature weie put on board at Batavia, 
for a passage to England : the one, a snake 
of that species called Boa Constrictor ; the 
other, an Onrang Oiitang. — The former 
was somewhat small of his kind, being 
only about sixteen feet long, and of about 
eighteen inches in circumference j but his 
stomach was rather disproportionate to hi9 
size, as will presently appear. — He was a 
native of Borneo, and was the property of 
a gentleman (uow in Engld i ■ , who had 
two of the same sort ; bur, in their pas- 
sage up to Batavia, one of them broke 
loose from his confinement, and very soon 
cleared the decks, as everybody ^ery ci- 
villy made way for him. Not being used 
to a ship, however, or taking, perhaps* 
the sea for a green field, he sprawled over- 
hoard, and was drowned. He is said not 
to have sunk immediately, bat to hare 
reared his head several times,, and with it 
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n considerable portion of his body, out of 
the sea. His companion, lately our ship- 
mate, was brought safely on shore, and 
lodged in the conrt-jard of Mr. David- 
son's house at Rystvick, where lie remain- 
ed for some months, waiting for an op- 
portunity of being conveyed home in some 
commodious ship sailing directly for Eng- 
land, and where he was likely to be care- 
fully attended to. This opportunity offered 
in the Caesar, and he was accordingly em- 
barked on hoard of that ship with the 
rest of her numerous passengers. 

During Ids stay at Ryswick he is said to 
have been usually enteitained with a goat 
for dinner once in every tin ee or four weeks, 
with occasionally aduckor a fowl, byway 
of a desert, — He was brought on board 
shut up in a wooden crib or cage, the bars 
of which were sufficiently close to prevent 
his escape ; and it had a sliding door, for 
the purpose of admitting the articles on 
which he was to subsist ; the dimensions 
of the crib were about four feet high, 
and about five feet square ; a space suffi- 
ciently large lo allow him to coil himself 
round with ease. The live stock for his 
use during the passage, consisting of six 
goats of the ordinary size, were sent with 
him on board, five being considered as a 
fair allowance for as many months. At an 
early period of the voyage we had an exhi- 
bition of his talent in the way of eating, 
whicli was publicly performed on the quar- 
ter-deck, upon which he was brought. The 
sliding door being opened, one of the 
goats was thrust in, and the door of Ihe 
cage shut. The poor goat, as if instantly 
aware of all the horrors of its perilous si- 
tuation, immediately began to utter the 
■most piercing and distressing cries, but- 
ting instinctively, at the same time, with 
its head towards the serpent, in self- 
defence. 

The snake, which at first appeared 
scarcely to notice the poor animal, soon 
began to stir a little, and, turning his head 
in the direction of the goat, it at length 
fixed a deadly and malignant eye on the 
trembling victim, whose agony and terror 
seemed to increase ; for, previous to the 
snake seizing its prey, it shook in every 
fimb, hut still continuing its unavailing 
show of attack, by butting at the serpent, 
-who now became sufficiently animated to 
prepare for the banquet. The first ope- 
ration was that of dartiug out his forked 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 24. 


tongue, and at the same time rearing a 
little his head ; then suddenly seizing the 
goat by the fore leg with his mouth, and 
throwing him down, he was encircled in 
an instant in his horrid folds. So quick, 
indeed, and so instantaneous was the act, 
that it was impossible for the eye to fol- 
low the rapid convolution of his elongated 
body. It was not a regular screw-like 
turn that was formed, but resembling 
rather a knot, one part of the body over- 
laying the other, as if to add weight to 
the muscular pressure, the more effectual- 
ly to crush his object. During this time 
be continued to grasp with his mouth, * 
though it appeared an unnecessary pre- 
caution, that part of the auimal whicli 
he had first seized. The poor goat, in 
the mean time, continued its feeble and 
half-stifled cries for some minutes, hup 
they soon became more and more faint, 
and at last it expired. The snake, how- 
ever, retained it for a considerable time 
in its grasp, after it was apparently mo- 
tionless. He then began slowly and cau- 
tiously to unfold himself, till the goat fell 
dead fiotn his monstrous embrace, when 
he began to prepare himself for the feast. 
Placing his mouth in fiout of the head of 
the dead animal, he commenced by lu- 
bricating with his saliva that pan of the 
goat; and then taking its muzzle into his 
mouth, which had, and indeed always 
has, the appearance of a raw lacerated 
wound, he sucked it in, as far as the horns 
would allow. These protuberances op- 
posed some little difficulty, not so muefy 
from their extent as from tbeir points j 
however, they also, in a very short time, 
disappeared ; that is to say, externally ; 
but their progress was still to be traced 
very distinctly on the outside, threatening 
every moment to protrude through the 
skin. The victim had now descended as 
far as the shoulders ; and it was an as- 
tonishing sight to observe the extraor- 
dinary action of the snake’s muscles when 
stretched to such an unnatural extent—* 
an extent which must have utterly des- 
t toyed all muscular power in auy animal 
that was not, like itself, endowed with 
very peculiar faculties of expansion and 
afction at the same time. When his head 
and neck had no other appearance than 
that of a serpent's skin, stuffed almost to 
bursting, still the workings of the mus* 
cles were evident; and his pout"- of 

Vot. IV. 4 D 
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snction, as it is erroneously called, un- 
abated ; it was, in fact, the effect of a 
contractile muscular power, assisted by 
two rows of strong hooked teeth. With 
ail this he must be so formed as to be 
able to suspend, for a time, his respira- 
tion,* for it is impossible to conceive that 
the process of breathing could be carried 
on white the mouth and throat were so 
completely stuffed and expanded by the 
body of the goat, and the lungs them- 
selves (admitting the trachea to be ever 
so hard) compressed, as they must have 
been, by its passage downwards. 

The whole operation of completely 
gorging the goat occupied about two hours 
and twenty minutes : at the end of which 
time, the tumefaction was confined to the 
middle part of the body, or stomach, the 
superior parts, which had been so much 
distended, having resumed their natural 
dimensions. He now coiled himself up 
agnin, and laid quietly in his usual torpid 
state for about three weeks or a month, 
when, his last meal appearing to be com- 
pletely digested and dissolved, lie was pre- 
sented with another goat, which he de- 
Tourcd with equal facility. It would ap- 
pear that almost all he swallows is con- 
verted into nutrition, for a small quantity 
of calcareous matter (and that, perhaps, 
not a tenth part of the bones of the ani- 
mal) with occasionally some of the hairs, 

seemed to compose his general faeces ; 

and this may account for these animals 
being able to remain so long without a 
Supply of food. He had more difficulty 
in killing a fowl than a larger animal, 
the former being too small for his grasp. 

Few of those who had witnessed his 
first exhibition were desirous of being 
present at the second. A man may be 
impelled by cariosity, and a wish to as- 
certain the truth of a fact frequently 
stated, but which seems almost incre- 
dible, to satisfy his own mind by ocular 
proof ; but he will leave the scene with 
those feelings of horror and disgust, 
which sucli a sight is well calculated to 
create. It is difficult to behold, without 
tiie most painful sensation, the anxiety 
and trepidation of the haimless victim, 
or to observe the hideous writhing of the 
serpent around his prey, and not to 

* Sntltt., mi all pale blooded animals of as- 
Sooutung Un*-b, reapue at interval*.— £d. 
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imagine what our own case would be in 
the same helpless and dreadful situation. 

A lion, a tiger, and other beasts of 
prey, are sufficiently terrible; hut they 
seldom, unless strongly urged by hunger, 
attack human beings, and generally give 
some sort of warning; but, against the 
silent, sly, and insidious approach of a 
snake, there is no guarding, nor any 
escape when once entwined within iiis 
folds. 

As we approached the Cape of Good 
Hope, this animal began to droop, as was 
then supposed, from the increasing cold- 
ness of the weather, (which may probably 
have had its influence,) and he refused to 
kill some fowls which were offered to him. 
Between the Cape and St. Helena he was 
found dead in his cage ; and, on dissec- 
tion, the coats of his stomach were dis- 
covered ro he excoriated and perforated 
by worms. Nothing remained of the goat 
except one of the horns, every other part 
being dissolved. 

It may here be mentioned, that, during 
a captivity of some months at Whidah, in 
the kingdom of Dahomey, on the coast 
of Africa, the author of this narralive had 
opportunities of observing snakes more 
than double the size of this one just des- 
cribed ; but lie cannot venture to say 
whether or not they were of tire same 
species, though he has no doubt of their 
being of the genus Boa. They killed their 
prey, however, precisely in a similar 
manner ; and, from their superior bulk, 
were capable of swallowing animals much 
larger than goats or sheep. Governor Ab- 
son, who had for thirty-seven years re- 
sided at Fort William, (one of the African 
Company’s settlements there), described 
some desperate struggles which he had 
either seen, or came to his knowledge, 
between the snakes aud wild beasts, as 
well as the smaller cattle, in which the 
former were always victorious. A negro 
herdsman belonging to Mr. Abson (who 
afterwards limped for many years about 
the fort) had been seized by one of these 
monsters by the thigh ; but, from his situa~ 
tion in a wood, the serpent, in attempting 
to throw itself around him, got entangled 
with a tree; and the man, being tbns pre- 
served from a state of compression which 
wouid have instantly rendered him quite 
powerless, had presence of mind enough 
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to cut with a large knife, which lie car- 
ried about with him, deep gashes iu the 
neck and throat of his antagonist, thereby 
killing it, and disengaging himself from 
his alarming situation. He never after- 
wards, however, recovered the use of that 
limb, which had sustained considerable 
injury from his fangs, aud the mere force 
«f his jaws. 

The Ourang Outang, also a native of 
Borneo, is an animal remarkable not only 
from being extremely rare, but as possess- 
ing, in many respects, a strong resemblance 
to man. What is technically denominated 
the cranium is perfectly human in its ap- 
pearance; the shape of the upper part of 
the head, the forehead, the eyes (which are 
dark and full), the eye-lashes, and, indeed, 
every thing relating to the eyes and ears, 
differing in no respectfrom man. The hair 
of his liead, however, is merely the same 
which covers his body generally. The nose 
is very flat, — the distance between it and 
the mouth considerable ; the chin, and, in 
fact, the whole of the lower jaw, is very 
large, and his teeth, twenty-six in number, 
are strong. The lower part of his face is 
what may be termed an ugly, or caricature, 
likeness of the human countenance. The 
position of the scapulas, or shoulder blades, 
the general form of the shoulders and 
breasts, as well as the figure of the arms, 
the elbow-joiut especially, and the bauds, 
strongly continue the resemblance. The 
metacarpal, or that part of the hand im- 
mediately above the fingers, is somewhat 
elongated ; and, by the thumb being 
thrown a little higher up, nature seems to 
have adapted the hand to his mode of 
life, and given him the power of grasping 
more effectually the branches of trees. 

He is corpulent about the abdomen, or, 
in common phrase, rather pot-bellied , 
looking like one of those figures of Bac- 
chas often seen riding oil casks ; but 
whether this is his natural appearance 
when wild, or acquired since his intro- 
duction into new society, and by in- 
dulging in a high style of living, it is 
difficult to determine. 

His thighs and legs are short and bandy, 
the ankle and heel like the human ; but 
the fore part of the foot is composed of 
tofts, as long and as pliable 33 his fingers, 
with a thumb a tittle situated before the 
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inner ankle ; this confirmation enabling 
him to hold equally fast with his feet as 
with his hands. When he stands erect be 
is about three feet high, and he can walk, 
when led, like a child; but his natural 
locomotion, when on a plane surface, is 
supporting himself along, at erery step, 
by placing the knuckles of his hands upon 
the ground. All the fingers, both of the 
hands and feet, have nails exactly like the 
human race, except the thumb of the foot, 
which is without any. 

His natural food would appear to be all 
kinds of fruit and nuts ; hut he eats bis- 
cuit, or any other sort of bread, and some- 
times animal food. He will drink grog, 
or even spirits, if given to him ; and has 
been known repeatedly to help himself in 
this way : he was also taught to sip his tea 
or coffee, and, since his arrival in Eng- 
land, has discovered a taste for a pot of 
porter. His usual conduct is not mis- 
chievous, aud chattering like that of 
monkeys in general ; but he has rather a 
grave and sedate character, and is much 
inclined to he social, and on good terms, 
with every body. He made no difficulty, 
however, when cold, oi inclined to sleep, 
in supplying himself with any jacket he 
found hanging about, or in stealing a pil- 
low from a hammock, iu order to lie more 
soft and comfortably. 

Sometimes when teased by shewing him 
something to eat, he would display fh a 
very strong manner the human passions, 
following the person, whining and cryine, 
throwing himself off on his back, and 
rolling about apparently iu a great rage, 
attempting to bite those near him, and 
frequently lowering himself by a rope 
over the ship’s side, as if pretending to 
drown himself ; but, when lie came near 
the water’s edge, he always reconsidered 
the matter, and came on hoard again. He 
would often rifle and examine the pockets 
of his friends in quest of nuts and biscuits, 
which they sometimes catried for him. He 
had a great antipathy to the smaller tribe 
of monkeys, and would throw them over- 
board if he could ; but in his general habits 
and disposition there is much docility and 
good nature, and, when not annoying, 
is extremely inoffensive. He approaches, 
upon the whole, nearer to the human kind 
than any other animal. 

4 D 2 
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CHINESE PLANTS. 

(Continued from Page 353J 


Yong si. Boekia Chinensis. — This plant of 
all others produced in this part of the 
country, has in many respects the great- 
est resemblance to heath ; it grows in 
the same situations where scarcely any 
thing else can, ou dry barren hills, in 
great abundance, both at Canton and 
Macao. It is naturally a small shrub ; 
but, in some soils and situations, ac- 
quires considerable strength and size, 
and great quantities of it are rooted up 
by the Chinese, and brought to Macao 
for fuel, An infusion of the young 
shoots is used by the Chinese for me- 
dicine. It has a pleasant aromatic 
smell, much resembling that of some 
species of Diosma, to which genus it 
has perhaps altogether a greater affinity 
than to Erica. Flowers in May, and 

- occasionally at all times of the year. 

Teen shing shoo, or moon teen siting.— 
Gen. Dub. — Handsome wild shrub, 
grows in thickets on the sides of hills 
near Macao. The Chinese name sig- 
nifies star tiee. Flowers early in the 
spring. 

T* jeep Chun fa — Crataegus. This shrub 
grows to the height of six or eight feet 
in thickets, among other shrubs near 
3 lac, 10 anti in some places at Canton. 
The Chinese name signifies early flower, 
meaning that it is one of the first plants 
which flowers after what in this country 
they call the winter, or cold season. 
Ta yeep signifies broad leaved. 

Si Yeep chuu fa.— Cratatgus. This shrub 
chiefly differs from the preceding in 
having smaller leaves, and not so thick 
clusters of flowers. Si yeep signifies 
small leaves. 

Shan yong to.— Gen. Dub. Small shrub. 
Grows spontaneously on the sterile 
hills, near Macao. The Chinese name 
signifies wild carambola, so called from 
a little lesemblauce in its leaves to 
those of tlie Aver r boa Carambola. 

Tot cbee fa.-Quis Qualls. Handsome 
flowering climbing shiub ; grows in 
some of the islands in the vicinity of 
Macao, in thickets of other trees and 
shrubs. The seed, or nut, is used for 
medicine by the Chinese ; given to eat 


to children to expel, or kill worm*. 
Flowers in the spring mouths. 

Quo hang she.— Clematis. This is a very 
handsome climbing plant, growing 
spontaneously in rocky places on the 
mountain called Fung wong shan, near 
Macao. Flowers most part of the sum- 
mer. The flowers have a very fine 
fragrance. 

Seek yeep shoo. — Tetracera Delima.— 
Handsome straggling growing shrub, 
found on the sides of the hills in some 
of the islands near Macao. Its flowers 
have a fine smell. Flowers in March 
and April. 

k>ha lok shoo. — Eloeagmis nov. sp. Very 
strong growing volubilous shrub. Grows 
wild in thickets near Macao, climbing 
upon and often destroying other trees. 
It is in flower and fruit most part of 
the summer. The fruit is not edible. 

Man neen chong.— Lycopodium sp. This 
curious plant is found in a natural state 
in moist shady places on Fung-woug- 
sban, near Macao. Cultivated in pots 
at Canton. It requires a large supply 
of water, and to be kept in a shady 
place. 

luey mecn lit — Gardenia sp. Small, 
handsome, spiny shrub. Grows wild 
in abundance in different situations in 
the vicinity of .Macao. Flowers in the 
spring. 

Shan tsoo hiug— Jasminum. Handsome 
climbing shrub, grows wild in thickets 
near Macao. Flowers in the summer. 

Chinghaong teng— Jasminum trifoliatmu. 
Climbing shrub; grows wild in some 
places near Macao, but not plentifully. 
Its flowers have a fine fragrance. Flow- 
ers in the summer months. 

No pout shoo— Paliurus. Small spiny 
tree. Grows wild in thickets near Ma- 
cao. Flowers in May. 

Low sheu lit— Spinifer squarrosus. This 
curious grass grows in great abundance 
in sandy ground near the sea shore, in 
some of the islands in the vicinity of 
Macao. The Chinese name signifies an 
enemy to rats, so called from its bunch 
of stiff bristles being used to stop, ua 
rat holes. 
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A po clia — Viburnum. Very handsome 
tree of the smaller size. Grows in low 
dry gtound near Macao. Flowers in 
June. 

Ki she teng — Pcederia. This is a climb- 
ing plant, growing p'entifully on old 
walls, and in thickets near Macao. 
The flowers which are produced in pro- 
fusion are rather handsome, but hare 
the most abominable smell imaginable. 
Flowets most part of the summer. 

Tap tcliouc fa— Hedyotioides. Handsome, 
erect, small shrub. Grow'S plentifully 
on all the hilly parts, both at Canton 
and Macao. Flowers most part of the 
year. 

Shan sha li — Gmelina. A handsome 
small tree. The fructification of this 
has a considerable affinity to that of 
the preceding, and may be a congener. 
Grows in thickets in some places near 
Macao. The Chinese name signifies 
wild pear, so called horn a similarity 
in shape to that frait. 

Gong chow lung — Ipomea foliis paltnatis, 
radicibus bulbosis. This curious spe- 
cies grows in moist ground among 
rocks on which it climbs, in some 
places in the ciciuity of Macao. The 
root is used in medicine by the Chinese. 
Flowers most part of the summer. 

Sban heung. A very handsome shrub or 
small tree containing a lacteous juice. 
Grows spontaneously in the vicinity of 
Macao, in different soils and situations, 
but most commonly in low moist ground. 
Flowers in the summer months. It is 
probably an undescribed genus. 

Quo sban li— Robinioides, filamentis dia- 
delphis. Very strong and large grow- 
ing climber, with large and numerous 
spikes of handsome flowers. It is 
found plentifully in the neighbourhood 
of Macao among thickets of trees on 
which it supports itself. It flowers 
most part of the summer. 

Fo lung cboo — Ardisia. Small bacciferous 
shrub. Grows on some of the hills 
near Macao, but not plentifully. Flow- 
ers in the summer. 

Chong Nga — Sedum sp. This is a small 
succulent plant cultivated plentifully in 
pots and otherwise at Canton. The 
expressed juice of its leaves is used by 
the Chinese women to anoint their hair, 
to which it gives a shining black colour, 
and prevents baldness. 
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Mei chee clia. — Acosta spicata. Delicate 
pretty little shrub. It grows wild on 
the mountain of Fung-wong-shan near 
Macao. The fructification nearly cor- 
responds to that of Andromeda, of 
which it is probably a Dew and unde- 
scribed species. Flowers early in the 
summer. 

Ta yeep nam mok . — Cassia sp. This is a 
very handsome tree of the larger size; 
and is a useful timber tree. Grows in 
low ground in some of tile islands near 
Macao. Flowers in the spring months. 

Pak fan chee. — Eugenia. A handsome, 

small tree ; the habit and fructification 
have a great affinity to Myrtus, if not a 
congener. The leaves when bruised 
have a smell much resembling those of 
M. Europea but weaker. Flowers in 
April, &c. 

Sang haong. — Webera. Small bacciferous 
tree. Its flowers have a fine fragrance. 
Grows in thickets near Macao. Flowers 
in July. 

Pang tsoo. — Clerodendrum Merica. Hand- 
some little shrub, grows plentifully in 
low, wet ground near Macao. Flowers 
most part of the summer. 

Ta yeep lin kap. — Bauhinea, nova species. 
This in habit, &c. much resembles the 
plant called lun kap fa, but is suffi- 
ciently distinct. Grows among rocks 
over which it climbs, on the lower 
parts of some of the hills in the vicini- 
ty of Macao. Flowers in the summer. 

Tong yow shoo. — Dryaudra. Large and 
handsome flowering tree. Grows spon- 
taneously at the village called Pac-shaa 
near Macao. They say that a kind of 
oil is expressed from its seeds. Floweis 
in June, &c. 

Shuey lou tegiceras fragrans. — A hand- 
some shrub, growing to the height of 
six or seven feet in thickets on the sea 
shore, where every tide overflows the 
surface of the ground. Flowers in the 
summer months. 

Kun fun hoey tong. — Pyrus japoniea, flo- 
ribus rubescentibus. Ibis variety is 
not so plentiful as the common red 
sort cultivated among the ornamental 
plants at Canton in pots. Flowers 
early in the spring. 

Tiet kong pak hoey tong. — Pyrns japoniea 
floribus albis. This is by far the scarcest 
variety of Pyrus japoaica, and besides 
in the colour of the flowers differs con- 


Chinese Plants. 
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sirlerably in other respects from the 
other varieties. 

Fa fun hong to keun. — Azalea indica, flo- 
ribus variegatis. This is a very scarce 
and handsome variety of Azalea indica, 
like the other sorts it flowers in the 
winter or early in the spring. 

Parkinson ia aculeata. — The tree from 
which this drawing was taken, grows 
in Macao, aud is of considerable size, it 
was raised from seed sent from Calcutta 
by Dr. Roxburgh in 1804. Flowers 
early in the summer and again in the 
autumn. 

Justicia bicolor.— This little shrub was in- 
troduced to Macao from Manilla in 
1805. Flowers most part of the summer. 


Ta veep kow tseen chow. — This is culti- 
vated in gardens at Canton, and is 
found in a wild state iu low wet ground 
in some of the islands near Macao. 
Flowers in the summer. 

Lok Chong. — Hemerocaliis graminea. This 
is cultivated in pots at Canton. Flowers 
late iu the spring. 

Mu n shoo lan. — Crinum asiaticum. Strong 
growing plant of the bulbous rooted 
kind, grows spontaneously iu sandy 
grouud near the sea shore, in some of 
the islands near Macao. It is sometimes 
cultivated in pots, &c. Flowers iu the 
summer. 

(To be continued .J 


HISTORY 

OF THE 

SETTLEMENT OF CALCUTTA. 

By JOB CHANOCK. 


Job Chanock was appointed by the 
English East India Company, governor of 
their factory at Golgot near Hughley, 
where a quarrel arose with the king's 
people, upon a soldier’s going to buy mut- 
ton. As the dispute ran very high. Job 
Chanock wrote to Madras for a strong 
reinforcement of men, which was ac- 
cordingly sent him. These troops were 
quartered at a little distance in the day- 
time, and privately drawn into the fort 
at night, unknown to any but the garri- 
son. Thus strengthened. Job Chanock 
meditated revenge, and commenced hos- 
tilities against the king’s people, by at- 
tacking Abdul Gunnee, the phousdar of 
Hughley, who being discomfited iu the 
fit»t day’s fight, fled a considerable way, 
and sent an account of his proceedings to 
the king. On receipt of thi3 letter, the 
king detached twenty-two Jemidars, with 
» great body of horse and musketeers, to 
his assistance. Upon this junction the 
phousdar held a council of war ; in con- 
sequence of which the army was divided 
into two equal parts, one of which was 
stationed at Hughley, and the other sent 
to Tiilianpurrah near Ghiretty garden, 
*nd Taunah fort near Surman’s. These 
Parties were furnished with iron chains, 
which they stretched across the river, to 


obstruct the passage of vessels. Job 
Chanock, on advice of this step, aban- 
doned the fort, and embarked all the 
troops, stores, and baggage, on board 
his shipping : he himself went in a budge- 
row, ot dering his people to fire the vil- 
lages on botli sides the river. When he 
came to Tiilianpurrah, he broke the 
chain ; and being fired upon by the king’s 
people from botli shores, returned it from 
his fleet, and landed a small body to keep 
them in play. In this manner he fought 
his way down to Taunah fort, where he 
forced the second chain. Here the king’s 
people baited; and Job Chanock dropt 
down to Ingelee. A few' days after, the 
Bengal king marched down against the 
southern king. When he reached the 
southern country. Job Chanock went, at- 
tended by Benjah Gungaroo, Beyah Bose- 
man, and Dr. Chunderseeker, to prefer 
a petition to his majesty, which was de- 
livered by a vakeel, who had instruc- 
tions to be very loud in his complaints the 
moment tire fleet began to fire, which he 
was to teil the king was a salute in com- 
pliment to his majesty. The king then 
inquired what was tire purport of his bu- 
siness ; to which he replied, that the 
English company had sent Mr. Chanock 
out as governor of their factory at Goigot, 
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to conduct their trade under his majesty’s 
protection; but that the nabob and the 
pliousdar of Hughley had, upon a slight 
dispute about some meat, taken these vio- 
lent measures, and driven them down to 
Ingelee* where, adds the vakeel, my 
toaster pays his devoirs to your majesty 
by a discharge of all his cannon. The 
king, having heard this story, ordered 
him to bring his master into the royal 
presence. The vakeel having reported 
the substance of his conference with the 
king, and his order for Mr. Chanock’s 
appearing in person, Mr. Ckanock made 
the vakeel a handsome prescut, and or- 
dered his army lo attend him to the king, 
by way of As waive. Job made a sal am 
koornis, or low obeisance, every second 
Step he advanced, and stood with folded 
arms beside his majesty, who promised 
to do him justice. At this juncture some 
of the king’s people whispered him, that 
his provisions were quite expended, which 
Job Chanock observing created much un- 
easiness in bis majesty, ordered his people 
privately to bring an ample supply of eve- 
ry kind, from his fleet, which lie present- 
ed to the king. This hospitable, gene- 
rous act, so won upon his majesty, that 
he desired him to ask what he had to so- 
licit in return. Job replied, the first 
command he requested his majesty to lay 
upon him, was, to order him to defeat liis 
enemies. The kingcheerfully accepting this 
offer, he quitted the presence iustautly, 
and joining a few of the king’s troops with 
his own, marched immediately against, 
mud routed the enemy, and then paid his 
koornis to the king again, who loaded 


him with presents, and granted him a 
perwannah for Calcutta. After this vic- 
tory the king returned to Delhi, and Job 
Chanock took possession of Calcutta, 
which, after clearing of the jungles, he 
fortified. That, or the succeeding year* 
some gentlemen came out with a recruit 
of stores and soldiers. Job Chanock, 
upon the arrival of this fleet, sent the 
king a very handsome present of Euro- 
pean things, under charge of his vakeel; 
Dr. Chunderseeker his physician, and 
two or three other gentlemen. When 
they reached Delhi, they learnt that the 
king lay so dangerously ill, that none but 
his physicians were admitted into his 
presence. The ambassadors, considering 
what could, under this dilemma, be done 
in execution of their commission, deter- 
mined to wait upon the vizier, who told 
them, his majesty was sorely tormented 
with carbuncles, which his physicians could 
not cure, and that all access had been de- 
nied to him on that account. One of the 
English gentlemen, who was a physician, 
undertook the task, and was conducted 
by the vizier to the king, whom he made 
a perfect cure of, to the inexpressible Joy 
of the whole court. He was honored 
with a genteel gratification, and received 
a present for the company, accompanied 
with a phirmaun excusing them from all 
duties. The embassadors, thinking this 
total exemption from duties might give 
umbrage to some succeeding Shah, pre- 
ferred a petition, desiring they might pay 
a quit-rent, or small annual consideration, 
which being agreed to by the king, they 
returned to Calcutta. 


CHARACTER OF THE MAHRATTAS. 


* Tub Mahrattas are well characterized 
by the Persian compound Mu ft Khoor , 
eating at other people’s expense. A Mah- 
ratta, says the valuable historian of the 
South of India, is utterly destitute of the 
generosity and point of honour which be- 
longs to a bold robber ; equally destitute 
of mercy and of shame, he will higgle in 
selling the rags of a beggar he lias plun- 
dered or over-reached ; aud is versatile as 
occasion offers, to swagger as a bully or 
to cringe as a merchant when he dares 
not rob ; of his acknowledged and un- 
blushing treachery, the reader may take 


the following anecdote. A Vakeel of the 
Mahratta chief Gokla, conversing with 
me on the events of the late war, stated, 
among other topics, as an example at 
once of Lord Wellington’s contempt of 
danger and confidence in his master^ 
“ that he had driven Gokla in an open 
carriage, from his own to the Mahratta 
camp, without a single attendant.” I af- 
fected not entirely to comprehend him, 
and asked what the general had to fear on 
that occasion. “ You know what he had 
to fear,” replied the Vakeel, “for, after 
all, we are bat Mahrattas 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles’ His- 
tory of Java. 

(Concluded from page 485 J 
The second volume commences 
with an account of the religion of 
Java, and of the introduction of 
Mahomedanism. 


The earliest allusion to this faith made 
in the Jaran annals is in the twelfth cen- 
tury of the Javan era (A.D. 1250) when 
an unsuccessful attempt appears to have 
been made to convert some of the Sunda 
princes.Towards thecloseof thefourteenth 
century, several missionaries established 
themselves in the eastern provinces ; and 
according to the Javan annals, and the 
universal tradition of the country, it was 
in the first year of the fifteenth century, 
or about the year of our Lord 1475, that 
the Hindu empire of Majo.pa.hit , then su- 
preme on the island, was overthrown, and 
the Mahometan religion became the es- 
tablished faith of the country. It is pro- 
bable, that the total number of priests is 
not less than fifty thousand, which forms 
a ninetieth part of the whole population 
of the island. In common with other 
Mahometans, the Javans observe the ce- 
remony of circumcision (sonat) which is 
performed at about eight years of age, and 
in a manner somewhat differing from that 
usual iu other countries. The ceremony 
is usually attended with a feast and re- 
joicing. Girls, at the same age, suffer a 
slight operation, intended to be analogous, 
and called by the same name. — P, 1 — j.» 

We shall be brief on the history 
and chronology of Java, It had, 
no doubt, for many centuries, been 
the abode of Hindus, and the seat 
®f an empire, to a certain degree 
na&Mficent and puissant, when 
overthrown and converted by the 
Mahomedans about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. And al- 
though this happily situated coun- 
try may be supposed to have emer- 
ged from barbarism, and to have 
arisen to commercial prosperity, 
very early ; it it not perhaps pos- 
sible to fix any precise time for 
those predicaments. These re- 
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gions appear to have been visited, 
and instructed, and civilized, in 
very remote ages from western In- 
dia, and to have been the early 
seat of Hindu sovereignty. With- 
out laying much stress on the sup- 
posed fact of certain articles con- 
veyed to ancient Tyre being pe- 
culiarly the produce of the Ma- 
layan states — or that the cloves 
imported, according to Strabo, in- 
to Egypt, were exclusively the pro- 
duct of the Moluccas — or because 
a great number of Javan words 
exist in the language of Madagas- 
car, these two islands had neces- 
sarily an early intercourse : — with- 
out upholding or denying these po- 
sitions, we may assent to the as- 
sumed fact, that both the Arabs 
and the Chinese, had, in the ninth 
century, if not much earlier, made 
themselves acquainted with Java. 
Early in the sixteenth century it 
was visited by Europeans ; and to- 
ward the end of it, the Dutch ob- 
tained permission to build a fac- 
tory at Bantam, the first settle- 
ment formed by them in the East 
Indies. In consequence of Ban- 
tam not proving favorable to the 
establishment of a permanent set- 
tlement, the Dutch in 1610 re- 
moved thence to Jakatra ; and in 
1620 conferred the name of Bata- 
via on their new settlement; which 
from that period became the capi- 
tal of their eastern empire. So it 
continued up to 1811, when Hol- 
land becoming a province of 
France, the French flag was hoist- 
ed at Batavia ; not, however, to 
fly long, for in September of the 
same year it was struck by the 
conquering arm of England. In 
1814; we restored Java and tne 
whole of their former eastern pos- 
sessions by convention to the 
Dutch ; but it was not UD two 
years afterwards that the flag of 
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the Netherlands was again hoisted 
at Batavia. 

Formerly, as in England, Ma- 
dagascar, and perhaps in most large 
islands, Java had many native sove- 
reigns ; but timeand war have redu- 
ced them to two, called Sushunan 
and Sultan, equivalentto Emperor 
or King. The former resides at Su- 
rakerta, the latter at Yugyakerta 
— cities containing each about one 
hundred and five thousand inhabi- 
tants. With a nominal sovereign- 
ty both are, of course, dependant 
on the European power, possessing 
for the time being the military and 
political predominancy of the 
country. 

The greater part of the opening 
chapter of the second volume is de- 
voted to antiquities. And here 
the reader is agreeably surprised 
with the description, illustrated by 
plates superlatively beautiful, of 
ruined temples, that in point of 
elegance must originally have ri- 
valled those of western India. 
Some cavern temples are noticed ; 
but none approaching in grandeur, 
extent, or elaboration, those in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. 

The antiquities of Java have not, till 
lately excited much notice ; nor have they 
yet been sufficiently explored. The nar- 
row policy of the Dutch denied to other 
nations facilities of research ; and their 
own devotion to the pursuits of commerce 
was too exclusive to allow of their being 
much interested by the subject. The nu- 
merous and interesting remains of former 
art and grandeur, which exist in the ruins 
of temples and other edifices ; the abun- 
dant treasures of sculpture and statuary 
with which some parts of the island arc 
covered ; and the evidence of a former 
state of religious belief and national im- 
provement which are presented in images, 
devices, and inscriptions, either lay entire- 
ly buried under rubbish, or were but par- 
tially exainiued. Nothing therefore of 
the ancieut history of the people, of their 
institutions prior to the introduction of 
Mahometanism, of their magnificence and 
power before the distractiou of internal 
war, and the division of the country into 
petty contending sovereignties, orof their 
relations either to adjacent or distant tribes, 
in theii origin, language, and religion, 
could be accurately knownor fully relied on. 
The grandeur of theirancestors sounds like 
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a fable in the mouth of a degenerate Javan ; 
ami it is only when it can be traced in 
monuments, which cannot be falsified, 
that we are led to give credit to their tra- 
ditions concerning it. Of these monu- 
ments, esisting in great piofusion in se- 
veial places, and forming, if I may so 
express myself, the most interesting part 
of the annals of the peoplj, none are so 
sti iking as tho^e found at tiramhanan in 
the distiict of Matarem , near the middle 
of the island ; at lioro Boda in Kedu ; 
on Gunuiig Prahu and its vicinity, in Ke- 
deri ; and at Sing a Sari in the district of 
Malang, in the eastern part of the island. 

In addition to their claims on the con- 
sideration of the antiquarian, the ruins at 
two of these places, hrambanan and llo~ 
ro Bodo, are admirable as majestic works 
of art. The great extent of tiie masses of 
building covered in some parts with the 
luxuriant vegetation of the climate, the 
beauty and delicate execution of the se- 
parate portions, the symmetry and regu- 
larity of the whole, the great number and 
interesting character of the statues and 
bas-reliefs with which they are ornament- 
ed, excite our wonder that ihey were not 
earlier examined, sketched and described. 

Consideiing it as a matter of import- 
ance, that a more extensive and detailed 
survey should be made while we had the 
opportunity of doing so, I availed my- 
self of the seivices of Captain George 
Baker of the Bengal establishment, em- 
ployed in the provinces of the native 
princes, to survey, measure, and take 
draughts of all the buildings, images, and 
inscriptions which this magnificent mass 
of ruins presented. — P. 7, 

From the report of this gentle- 
man, the author proceeds to de- 
scribe the temples, their orna- 
ments, &c. And if, as we sup- 
pose, though we perceive no dis- 
tinctive notice of the fact, the 
plates which accompany the de- 
scription, have been engraved 
from his drawings, they are, in- 
deed, highly creditable to him. It 
is no reproach to so accomplished 
a person, not being conversant 
with the monstrous forms and le- 
gends of Hindu mythology. We 
may, however, be allowed to re- 
gret, that he should have been 
misled occasionally by the igno- 
rance or sectarial arrogance, or 
both, of 

A sepoy who attended me, and who 
had resided two years among theBramins 
at Benares, and, of a corps of eight han 

Voi. IV. 4 E 
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dred sepoys, was acknowledged to be the 
best acquainted with such subjects— he 
was lost in surprise at the number, mag- 
nitude and superior execution of those be 
saw at Brambanan, to which, he said, that 
India could in no tespect furnish a paial- 
lel. Every thing here, be said, was ma- 
nifestly the tvoik of the gods, as no hu- 
man power could have effected such things. 
The temples at Brambanan ate entirely 
composed of plain hewn stone, without 
the least mixture of biick, tnoi tar, or 
rubbish of any kind, even iu the most ex- 
tensive solid masses, ot to fill up the 
floors and basements of the hugest struc- 
tures. Large trees have made their way 
through many ot them, and ghe an air of 
high antiquity. — P. 

And, we may add, judging from 
the plates, of high beauty ; for we 
have rarely seen exceeded, the ex- 
quisite combination of foliage and 
architectural decay, exhibited in 
the representations of the temples 
at Brambanan. 

Not only are we compelled to 
admire the existing union of 
nature flourishing and triumph- 
ing over the ruin of the efforts 
and pride of art : — we are cal- 
led on in accompanying plates 
to view, though with less admira- 
tion, “ the temple restored to its 
original state.” We were willing 
to continue in the pleasing illusion, 
momentarily excited ; but were 
soon forced to the perception that 
the “ restoration’’ of the temples 
to their “ original state” is effect- 
ed only in the text and plates of 
Sir Thomas Raffles’ splendid work. 
However magnificent they may 
have been as they came out of the 
able hand of the architect, they 
are, judging from their represen- 
tations, incomparably more pictu- 
reatjoe and beautiful in their pre- 
sent state of embellished ruin and 
destruction, effected by the hand 
of time. 

In a work, like this, containing 
many plates and frequent refe- 
rences to them, it is very useful to 
number the plates, as well as their 
subjects and figures where these 
are multifarious. It saves useless 
trouble, not to reviewers only, but 
to all attentive readers, who desire 


to consult illustrations and autho- 
rities as they proceed. “ See plate 
of Antiquities” — does not tell us 
where to find such plate. We 
have to seek directions to the bind- 
er, or List of Plates, if there be 
any, which is not always the case, 
though to these volumes Lists are 
prefixed, but the references are 
not all correct. Again — “ See 
annexed plate,” with none annex- 
ed ; and “ See Plate,” when scores 
are in the volume, are embarras- 
sing, tantalizing, and almost pro- 
voking, to those whose inclination 
or duty it is to examine and report 
accurately. It is the interest of 
authors to save their readers, and 
especially their reviewers, as much 
useless referential labour as they 
can. We are not sure, with all 
the pains we have taken, that in 
every case we have correctly made 
out in the plates, the subjects de- 
scribed and referred to in the 
text- Where plates are numerous, 
and the reference* to them fre- 
quent, the best arrangement seems 
to be to number and place them 
consecutively at the end or begin- 
ning of the volume. If, while in 
the vituperative mode, we notice 
another “ grievous fault’’ in the 
work before us, let it not be sup- 
posed that we are materially put 
out of humour by the little trouble 
— after all it is no more — of boot- 
less search. This fault is the lack 
of an index. Prefixed tables of 
contents, and corresponding head- 
ings of chapters — in our minds very 
useless things — ill supply the lack 
of a good index ; much wanted in 
this not very well arranged work. 
We are not, however, so uncivil as 
not to receive gratefully the in- 
struction and amusement afforded 
by these volumes, with the very 
little drawback that can be thence 
extracted ; even by the most fas- 
tidious. 

Had this interesting and valuable 
island happily remained under our 
dominion, we should reasonably 
have indulged the hope that a great 
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many of the statues and sculptures 
that are believed to have once 
filled the numerous niches of its 
temples, would have been sought 
and brought to light. Many hun- 
dreds, no doubt, perhaps thou- 
sands, lie submerged in the earth, 
and probably in good preservation, 
having been placed there by the 
currency of time and the opera- 
tion of neglect ; unaided by the 
more rapid iconoclastic hand of 
the furious bigots, the earlier con- 
querors in Western India, who 
called themselves Christians, and 
whose ravages among the fine mo- 
numents of Hindu art are so con- 
spicuous and so lamentable. How- 
far the commencement of reseach 
by the English, during our short 
sojournment on Java, may arouse 
our successors to a continuance of 
it, is left for conjecture to indulge 
on, and to futurity to develope. 
Some turn of mind in the Hol- 
landers will surely accompany the 
recent turns in their affairs ; and 
we will cherish the hope that the 
turn will be to the right way. As 
far as relates to Java, every depart- 
ment or duty of government, in- 
cluding protection, morals, justice 
— indeed, all its varied bearings 
on the happiness of the subject — 
the great end of all government — 
have been sadly neglected. While 
in minor matters, such as litera- 
ture, antiquities, and so forth, in 
which intelligent individuals might 
so creditably have employed them- 
selves, every cause almost of ne- 
gative dispraise exists. At every 
step on Java we discern that where 
nothing is thought of but the gra- 
tification of commercial avarice, 
how miserably in the end its im- 
mediate and sole object is defeat- 
ed. Where such is the only pur- 
suit of a government and people, 
such results are fitting, and are 
deserved fulfilments of moral and 
political justice. 

But to return to the ruins of 
Brambanan andof Chandi Sewn, or 
the “ thousand temples." — Touch- 
ing the latter, Capt, Baker says, 
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In the whole course of my life I have 
never met with such stupendous and finish- 
ed specimens of human labour, and of the 
science and taste of te ages long since 
forgot,” crowded together in so sniali a 
compass as this little spot ; which, to 
use a miiitaty phrase, I deem to have been 
the head quarters of Hinduism in Java. 
Having had in view all the way one lofty 
pyramidal, or conical ruin, covered with 
foliage, iu ereiy shape of humbled ma- 
jesty and decay, you find yourself, on 
reaching the southern face, very sudden- 
ly between two gigantic figures in a 
kneeling posture, and of terrific forms, 
appearing to threaten you with their up- 
lifted clubs ; their bulk is so great that 
the stranger does not readily comprehend 
their figure. These gigantic janitors are 
represented kneeling on the left knee, 
with a small cushion under the right ham, 
the left resting on the retired foot. The 
height of tlie pedestal is fifteen inches ; 
of tlie figure, seven feet nine inches to 
the top of the curls : total nine feet. The 
head twenty-six inches long ; width 
acioss the shoulders, three feet ten inches. 
The pedestal just comprises the kneeling 
figme, and no more. But the most ex- 
traordinary appendage of these porters is 
a very large full-bottomed wig, in full 
cull all over, which, however, the Rra- 
min assuied me (and I rc ally believe) is 
intended to represent the usual mode in 
which tlie Mounts are supposed to tliess 
their natural hair. 1’. 16'. 

Of these gigantic porters eigh- 
teen were noticed at Chandi Sewa. 
They are minutely described, and 
a good representation of one is 
given in a plate. The whole site, 
or ground plan of these temples, 
forms a quadrangle of five hundred 
and forty feet, by five hundred 
and ten, exactly facing the car- 
dinal points. In all, there are 
two hundred and ninety-six small 
temples, on a uniform plan, of 
which a beautiful vignette accom- 
panies the description, and a plate 
of one “ restored to its original 
state.” 

Besides these, the roofs had 

little iu the way of decoration to attract 
notice beyond a profusion of plain cor- 
nices, bands, fillets or ribbands, forming 
a kind of capital to the crest ol each of 
the superstructures. I have already stated 
that the small temples appeared to be all 
upon one uniform plan, differing however 
according to their situation. The deco- 
rations, internal and external, are alike 
in all, except that the exterior niches are 
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all variously filled with the endless va- 
riety of Hindu mythology. P.18. 

These temples have been ex- 
amined by others of our country- 
men ; and, although no one can 
pourtray them better than Captain 
Baker, we trust they will be des- 
cribed by some one better inform- 
ed, on points connected with Hin- 
du mythology, than that gentle- 
man, or his Brahmanic Cicerone, 
the Bengal sepoy. 

“ You thus find yourself,” he says, in 
describing the gicat temple, “ in the 
sanctum sanctorum, the spot which has 
rewaided the toil and the zeal of many a 
weary pilgrim. Jly expectations were 
raised, and I imagined I should find the 
gieat and all-powerful Brahma seated 
here, in glory and majesty, proportionate 
to the surrouiidintr splendour and mag- 
nificence of his abode. Not a single vestige, 
however, remains of Brahma.” P. 21. 

Again, in p. 14 : 

As al! file grand entrances to the in- 
terior of Hindu temples, where it is prac- 
ticable, face tlie rising sun, 1 could have 
wished to ascertain from this (the largest 
and most important at Jongraugan), whe- 
ther or not the main apartment was in 
existence, as l had made up my mind 
that, were I possessed of the means to 
clear away the stone, 1 should have found 
Brahma himself in possession ol the 
place; the smaller looms being occupied 
hy such exalted deities as Bhairnni, Sica, 
and Ganesu, scaice any other, indeed, 
than Brahma himself could he found pre- 
siding on the seat of honour and majesty. 

Our mythological readers need 
not be told that Brahma has not hi- 
therto been so found in Western 
India; nor, we believe, in any 
-other quarter. We are misinform- 
®d if any temples are especially 
erected or dedicated to his honor, 
or any adoration so paid him. If 
such be found to have existed on 
-lava, it will be a greater anomaly 
tn Hinduism than hath hitherto 
been developed. 

These little oversights we point 
out with no malignity ; but in the 
hope, that when the just appre- 
ciation of the public shall call for 
a reprint of these interesting vo- 
lumes, such trifles as we have no- 
ticed may not interrupt the almost 
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unqualified commendation that 
they so highly merit. 

Nothing but very ignorance, or 
mere reprehensible perverseness, 
or sectarial pride, could have ad- 
mitted of the Sepoy Brahman 
maintaining that the images found 
in five, out of the two hundred 
and ninety-six temples, (ail of 
which are supposed to have been 
similarly occupied), were “ all 
tupesiKern, or devotees, repre- 
sented by the Braminical founder 
of these temples in the act of 
iupisya, around the sanctuary of 
the divinity himself, situated in 
the centre of them.” P. 22. 

Colonel Mackenzie was clearly 
correct in calling them Jaina, or 
Budhaic figures. An engraving is 
given of one of them, and all, we 
are told, “ were manifestly intend- 
ed to represent the same figure.” 
It is difficult to mistake them ; and 
it was singularly infelicitous that, 
out of eight hundred Bengal Se- 
poys, among whom it is not very 
rare to find a Brahman of some in- 
telligence, that this Cicerone was 
acknowledged the best acquainted 
with such subjects. 

The exterior of this great teroplecontains 
a great variety of ornamental sculpture ; 
hut uo human or emblematical figures, or 
even niches in the walls, as in all the 
small temples surrounding it. The stile, 
taste, and manner of execution, are every 
where light, chaste, and beautiful, evinc- 
ing a fertile invention, most delicate work- 
manship, and experience in the art. All 
the figures occupying the niches of the 
smaller temples (and there were thirteen 
to each of the two hundred and ninety- 
six) are a wonderful variety of mytholo- 
gical characters, which the Brahman said 
figured in the Hindu legends. 

Of the small temples, at least two- 
thirds of them are strewed along the 
ground, or are mere ruined heaps of 
stone, earth, and jungle. On the third 
quadrangle not more than six large heaps 
of dilapidation remain. Fields of palma- 
christi, sugar cane, and tobacco, occupy 
the place and many detached spots on the 
site of the temples. Notone, in fact, is 
at all perfect : large trees and many kinds 
of herbage have shot up and split them 
asunder. They are covered with the 
foliage which has hastened or produced 
their destruction, certainly prematurely ; 
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for the stone itself, even externally, and 
where it would be most perceptible on the 
sculptme, exhibiting not the least token 
of decay. The whole devastation is caused 
by most luxuriant vegetation. Towering 
directly over the temples the i carangin, 
or stately banyan, is conspicuous, both for 
its appearance and the extiaordinary da- 
mage it has caused. In short, hatdiy 
twenty of the temples give a satisfactory 
notion of their original form and struc- 
ture. P. 22. 

The external appearance of this edifice 
h very st liking and beautiful. (Captain 
Baker is now describing the Chandi, or 
temple, of Kali Sari , one of the ruins at 
Dinangan,between Brambauan and Yugya- 
kerta). The composition and execution 
of its outer surface eiincc infinite taste 
and judgment, indefatigable patience and 
skill. Nothing can exceed the correctness 
and minute beauties of the sculpture 
throughout, which is not merely profuse, 
but laboured and worked up to a pitch 
of peculiar excellence, scarcely suitable 
to the exterior of any building, aiul haul- 
ly to be expected in much smaller subjects 
in the interior of a cabinet, P. 24. 

This ruin is minutely described. 
Of another, called Chandi Kali 
Benin g f not far from the former, 
which is likewise minutely describ- 
ed, this is said — 

This ruin is of the same general form 
and appearance as the larger temples at 
Chandi Sewu and Loro Jon gran, but on a 
closer examination is foundiobe superior 
to the whole, in the delicate ami minute 
correctness of execution of all its decora- 
tive parts. It is a cross, with the inter- 
mediate angles projected to give space to 
a large central apartment, which is enter- 
ed from the east side only. The building 
is about seventy-two feet three iuches iu 
length, and the same in breadth. The 
walls are about thirty-five feet high ; and 
the roof, which appears to have fallen in 
to the extent of fire feet, about thirty 
more. Only one front or vestibule is per- 
fect. On either side of the door-way is 
a small niche, three feet high and six 
inches wide, supported by small pilasters, 
and filled with relievo figures of the fra- 
ternity of Gopias and their wives. That 
occupying the niche to the right, my 
Cicerone recognized to be Krema . He 
was peculiarly happy to find Sit a seated 
over the door, which he declared to be 
a decisive proof of the sense and devo- 
tional excellence of the founders of this 
superb temple, which he very justly ex- 
tolled, as far excelling in sculptural beau- 
ty and decorations any thing he had ever 
seen or head of iu India, or could possibly 
Imagine had existence any where. This 
fltprise sod admiration at the superiority 
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of the Javan architecture, was manifest 
i» every sepoy who saw them. Nothing 
could equal the astonishment of the man 
who attended me throughout this survey 
at every thing he saw ; nor did he fail to 
draw a very degrading and natural con- 
trast between the ancient Javans, as 
Hindus and artists, and their degenerate 
sons, with scarce a remnant of arts, 
science, or of any religion at all. P. 27. 

When these Bengal soldiers de- 
scribe what they saw as so much 
superior to any thing of the same 
kind “ in India,” we are disposed 
to receive their information with 
some reserve, and to enquire what 
parts of India they had seen. If 
Bengal merely and its immediate 
neighbourhood (no small scope 
geographically considered) they 
are not competent to form correct 
comparisons between the temples 
or ruins of India generally and 
those of other parts. As to Ben- 
gal, it is a flat, rockless, sandy, 
slimy region, extremely uninterest- 
ing to the Archaiologist. It is 
merely a fine, tame, prosaic, rich, 
populous, highly civilized, and 
happy country, having a wise 
and powerful government, effecting 
the tranquillity, and variously ope- 
rating on the comforts of a vir- 
tuous and grateful population ; 
dense of course, and annually in- 
creasing. It is probably a new 
country, chiefly alluvial, and af- 
fording no such excavations, ruins, 
collossuses, &c. as the wild, moun- 
tainous, mythological, poetical, 
semibarbarous, region of the Dek- 
kan. To call forth the holy ener- 
gies of the Hindu, it is requisite 
that he reside in such countries 
the north or south of India, in 
Nepal or the Dckkan, or in Java. 
Countries abounding in furcated 
mountains, pinnacles, craters,clefts, 
volcanoes, cascades, and all the 
varieties of epic imagery, are what 
suit the enthusiastic and mystical 
Hindu, who sees the attributes of 
Deity in every abberation, and in- 
deed in almost every operation of 
the secondary causes in nature. 

Next to Boro Bodo in importance, and 
perhaps still more interesting, are the ex- 
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tensive ruins which are found ou Gaming 
Dieng , (lie supposed lesidente of the gods 
and demigods of antiquity. This moun- 
tain, from its resemblance to the hull of 
a vessel, is also called Gaming I'rahn, 
There are no less than twenty-nine diffe- 
rent peaks of this mountain, or rather 
cluster of mountains, each of which has 
its peculiar name, and is remarkable fin- 
some particular production or natural phe- 
nomenon. 

On a table land about six hundred feet 
higher than the sui rounding country, 
which is some thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, aie found the remains of 
various temples, idols and other sculptures, 
too numerous to be described in this place. 
A subject in stone having three faces, and 
another with four arms, having a ball 
or globe in one hand and a thunderbolt 
in another, were the most conspicuous. 

The ascent from the country below to 
the table-land on which these temples 
stood is by four flights of stone steps, ou 
four different sides of the hill, consisting 
of not less than one thousand steps each. 
The ascent from the southern side is now 
in many parts steep and rocky, and in 
some places almost inaccssible, hut the 
traveller is much assisted by the dilapida- 
ted remains of the stone steps, which ap- 
pear to be of the greatest antiquity. Time 
atone, indeed, cannot have so completely 
demolished a work, of whicli the mate- 
rials were so durable and the construction 
no solid. The greatest pan of this won- 
derful memorial of human industry lies 
buried under huge masses of rock and 
lava; and innumerable proofs arc afforded 
of the mountain having, at some period 
since the formation of the steps, beta in 
a state of violent eniption. Near the 
summit of one of the [till* there is a 
crater of about half a mile diameter. 
P.31. 

These arc the objects, existing 
only in such countries as are above 
described and adverted to, that the 
^hnid, superstitious, priest-ridden, 
Irteek, wealthy, Bengally creeps to in 
expiation of his silly sins ; amount- 
ing, haply, to the crime of omit- 
ting to feed a calf before he fed 
himself— breathing on a monstrous 
idol with unwashed mouth-cutting 
his nails on a Saturday — or some 
■*uch matter, to be atoned only by 
pilgrimage, fasting, praying, and, 
above all, feasts and presents to 
the gods— that is, of course, to 
Brahmans — in exact correspon- 
dence to the wealth and timidity 
pf the miserable sinner. But to 
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continue our extracts descriptive 
of the ruins on Gunung Prahu, 
the Meru of Java. 

At no great distance from this crater, in 
a not tli west direction, is situated a plain 
or table-land, surrounded ou all sides but 
one by a ridge of mountains about a thou- 
sand feet above it. At some vet y remote 
period it was perhaps the crater of a vast 
volcano. On its border are the remains 
of four temples of stone, greatly dilapi- 
dated, hut manifestly by the effect of 
some violent shock or concussion of the 
earth. The largest of them is about 
forty feet square: the walls are ten feet 
thick, and the height about thirty-five 
feet. 'Hie only apartment which it con- 
tains is not more than twenty feet square, 
and lias only one entrance. The roof is 
arched to a point in the centre, about 
twenty feet high above the walls, so that 
the whole building was almost one solid 
ma'S of masonry, composed of the most 
durable cut stone, ill blocks of fioin one 
to two feet long, and about nine inches 
square. Yet these walls, so constructed, 
are rent to the bottom. It was particu- 
larly observable, that little or no injury 
had been done by vegetation, the climate 
being unfavorable to the waringin, whose 
roots are so destructive to the buildings 
of the lower regions. The entablatures 
of these buildings still exhibit specimens 
of delicate and very elegant sculpture. 
Several deep excavations are obsetved in 
the neighbourhood. These, it is said, 
were made by the natives, in search of 
gold utensils, images, and coins, many of 
which ham, from time to time, been dug 
up here. 

The whole of the plain is covered with 
scattered ruins and large fragments of 
hewn stone to a considerable distance. 

In the centre are four more temples, near- 
ly similar to those before mentioned, but 
in a much better state of preservation, the 
sculpture being in many places quite per- 
fect. Numerous images of deities are 
scattered about. 

On a more minute examination of this 
plain, traces of the site of nearly fonr 
hundred temples were discovered, having 
broad and extensive streets or roads run- 
ning between them at right angles. The 
ground plan of these, as far as could be 
ascertained, with sketches of the different 
images, ornaments and temples, which 
distinguish this classic ground, have been 
made by Captain Baker, who devoted 
three weeks to this interesting object. 

1 he whole of the country lying between 
Gunnng Dieng and Brambanan, in a line 
nearly crossing tile central part of the 
island, abounds with ruins of temples, 
dilapidated images, and traces of Hin- 
duism. Many of the villagers between 
Bledran , ant) Jetis, in the roa4 from 
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Batty umas through Kedu, have availed 
themselves of the extensive remains to 
form the walls of their buildings. In the 
enclosures to several of the villages (which 
are here frequently walled inj are dis- 
covered large stones, some lepresenting 
gorgon heads, others beautifully executed 
in relief, which had formed the fnezes and 
cornices of temples, all regularly cut so as 
to be mort'ced together, but now heaped 
one upon another in the utmost confusion 
and disoider. 

Along the fields, and by the road side, 
between Jet is and Mag elan, are seen iu 
ditches or elsewhere, many beautiful re- 
mains ot sculpture, and among them 
many Yonis and Littg/nus, where they 
seem not only to be eutuely disregaided 
by the natives, but thiovwi on one side as 
if in the way. 

Next follows an account by Dr. 
Horsfield of the ruins found in the 
eastern provinces of the native 
princes, in the year 1815. 

In regarding them, the vicinity of the 
former capital of the piinces of the house 
of JUahupajit strikingly offers itself for 
consideration ; and a traveller pei reives 
them »o inn ease in iimnbei , as he pro- 
ceeds from the western to the eastern dis- 
tricts. — 1\ 33. 

Besides various inscriptions, some 
of which have been carefully taken 
off, remains of buildings, pedes- 
tals, and rechas of different sizes, 
have also been collected from va- 
rious parts of this province ( Ke - 
derij and employed to decorate a 
well and bath near the capital. In 
clearing and levelling the ground 
for a dwelling, and for a new capi- 
tal, on the site of the village Bre- 
begf by following the indication of 
water oozing from the surface, in 
a slight concavity covered by a 
wild vegetation the remains of a 
bath were discovered, constructed 
with neatness, and not without 
taste and art. Six small outlets 
or fountains pour the water into 
it, which was conducted from a 
rivulet flowing at some distance, 
by small canals cut out of stone, 
but bedded in a foundation of 
brick. The fountains discharging 
the water are covered with sculp- 
ture in relief, tolerably executed ; 
oue of these is a female figure 
pouring small streams from the 


breasts. Adjoining to this bath 
are several other reservoirs of wa- 
ter, included in the same square, 
and receiving the supply from the 
same channels. Every thing is 
massy, constructed of regular and 
elegant bricks. The present Tu- 
mung'gung* has collected near this 
bath, many reck is and other an- 
tiquities from various parts of the 
district. — P. 34. 

Many other ruins and antiqui- 
ties of Kederi are described ; in- 
cluding caves and subterraneous 
apartments ; but none approach- 
ing in magnitude or elegance, 
those of western India. In one of 
them is a Linga , denoting the sect 
of its constructors. 

Thef rechas which have been accum- 
mulared at the capital of Srengut from 
the vicinity, indicate the condition of the 
ancient establishments, as the general re- 
view of the antiquities found in the pro- 
vince, strongly points out that its former 
culture was very different from its pre- 
sent rudeness. Places which are now 
covered with almost impenetrable fo- 
rest.", the first appearance of which would 
indicate an umlist m bed growth from the 
origin of vegetation, are found to conceal 
the most stupendous monuments of hu- 
man art and labour. — P. 33. 

Of these several are described — 

The second compartment Is' 

less exteusive : a small charvti (temple) 
of excellent workmanship, built of stone, 
here attracts particular notice. The re- 
mains of various buildings, pedestals, and 
broken ornaments, are also observed, and 
it is probable that others are concealed 
by the forest and mould, which cover* 
this compartment, which must be con- 
sideied as the vestibule to the third or 
eastern division, containing the principals 
edifice: this of the various remains of 
the whole area deserves the most atten- 
tion. It is, indeed, a surprising and a 
wonderful work : both the labour requir- 
ed in the construction, and the art dis- 
played in the decoration are incalculable. 

Here the figure of Brahma (tbej 

rev ha with four faces) is placed aloue, of 
a workmanship and finish superlatively 

• Hf*ad, i re presame, of the town, or dwtrict* 

t We deemed this word Rtcha to have been 
the same as the Raksha of eastern mythotogisU, 
and applicable to demon* or malignant being*-* 
but were perhap* mistaken .— -Rep. 

t The reproachful appellation of rnha or rak* 
$ha, weuidperhaps be applkdl to Brahma, or to 
any other Hindu deny by a Mahomcdan, or even 
by a Bodbial.— Jfcr, 
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excellent. I shall not enter into a detail 
of the sculpture which covers all the sides 
ofthe three compartments : its diversity far 
exceeds the bounds of my examination, or 
description. In the intelligent visitor it 
excites astonishment, and displays a de- 
gree of art and of taste, equal , as far as my 
opportunities for observation have extend- 
ed, to that of auy of the other remains of 
autiquity found on Java.” — - “ But l 
shall not extend these details. Various 
spots were mentioned by the inhabitants, 
which are now covered with a close fo- 
rest, in which less considerable remains, 
rechas, &c. are found, and others are 
probably concealed or unknown. They 
existed also on the south side of the large 
river flowing from the east, in the tract 
of Ludaya , celebrated at present only on 
account of the mildness of the territory. 
In my botanical excursions through this 
and the neighbouring districts, I also met 
with various caverns amt other remains, 
the retreat of fakirs, hermits, &c. to 
which the approach is difficult or painful : 
they are distinguished by the denomina- 
tion of JSer-tapa .” — P. 40. 

At Singa Sari , in the district of 
Malang, were noticed many ruins 
and remains of great antiquity and 
elegance, some of which are de- 
scribed. Among them “ an enor- 
mous gorgon head” — two porters 
with clubs in their hands resting 
on the shoulder. Of similar por- 
ters found at other places, portraits 
are given. 

Proceeding a short distance farther into 
the forest, we found several images of the 
Hindu mythology, in excellent preserva- 
tion, and more highly executed than any 
we had previously seen in the island. Iu 
the centre, without protection from the 
weather, was the bull Xundi, quite per- 
fect, with the exception of the horns. 
The image is about five feet and a half 
lung, in high preservation, and of excel- 
lent proportion and workmanship. 

Near the bull, and placed against a tree, 
is a magnificent lirahmn. The four heads 
are perfect. The figure is Highly orna- 
mented, and more richly dressed titan is 
miial. Not far off we noticed Mahadrwa, 
known by his trident. — P. 42. 

The three last noted subjects, 
with others found near Singa Sari, 
are well represented in plates. The 
A andi, or bull, in particular, 
seems finely executed. We do 
not clearly perceive, nor from a 
recollection of similar figures can 
we comprehend, how Brahma’s 
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“Jour heads” can be “ perfect 
because in subjects in relief three 
only can be seen ; unless, indeed, 
where so very bold and high, that 
parts are wholly detached from 
the mass, which doth not seem to 
be the case in this instance. 

A similar relation in an early 
traveller has led to error respect- 
ing the grand triune bust in the 
Elephanta cave. We do not, how- 
ever, say that in this case our au- 
thor is inaccurate— but we think so. 

A car or chariot of Suria, or the sun, 
with seven horses, of which the heads 
weie wanting, was the only other object 
of antiquity in this groupe. The horses 
are at full speed, with extruded tails, and 
the square of the chatiot seems to have 
once formed the pedestal of tin image. 
— ib. 

— Of Surya, or the regent of the 
sun, most likely ; as is often seen 
in sculpture and metal on the con- 
tinent. 

At the distance of almut a hundred 
yards from this spot, we were conducted 
to a magnificent Ganesa of a colossal 
size, most beautifully executed, and in 
high preservation. The pedestal is sur- 
rounded by skulls, and skulls seem used 
not only as ear-tings, but as the decora- 
tion of every part to which they can be 
applied. The head and trunk ate very 
correct imitations of nature. — (Our read- 
ers will recollect that Ganesa, the Hindu 
god of prudence and policy, has the head 
and trunk of an elephant.) — The figure 
appears to have stood on a platform of 
stone ; and fiorn the number of stones 
scattered, it is not improbable it may 
have been inclosed in a niche or temple. 
— P. 43. 

This subject is given as a fron- 
tispiece to the volume, and is one 
of the most amusing monsters we 
have seen. Notwithstanding its 
“ colossal size,” it has we per- 
ceive by the plate, been “ brought 
from Singa Sari and we hope te 
England. We cannot judge of its 
dimensions ; as “ colossal,” ap- 
plied to a mythological monster, is 
very vague. Our well known 
friend Ganesa exhibits in the main, 
the same figure, attributes, and 
symbols, on Java, as all over In- 
dia. We do not, indeed, reeol- 
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lect to have elsewhere seen him so 
elaborately golgothaic. 

At other places — Kedal, Jagu , 
&c. extensive ruins were discovered 
and examined. Near the latter, 
this account is given of the remains 
of a temple in a forest. 

This building is most richly ornament- 
ed with carved work, and various devices 
in relief are cut in the first, second, and 
third stories. One of these relievos re- 
presents a battle between an army of ap- 
parently polished people, and an army of 
Hasaksa.* The figures are very rudely 
carved and disproportioned ; but in gene- 
ral richness of effect may be compared to 
the skill of the ornaments at Boro Bodo. 
There are a variety of processions and 
achievements represented in different 
parts, but no where could we observe any 
image or particular object of devotion. 
Along the cornices, which aiemost splen- 
didly rich, we noticed birds and beasts of 
various kinds interwoven. In one part a 
palm tree between two lambs approach- 
ing each other, in another a pertect boar, 
appatently led to the sacrifice. 

At Malang 1 received from the 

Tumung*gnnq 1 a small square stone box, 
containing a golden tinman. this had 
been discovered three mouths before, 
about a cubit under ground, by a peasant, 
while digging for stones to build his cook- 
ing place. The litigant had originally two 
very small red stones within it, something 
like rubies : one of them was lost before 
it was delivered to me, the other by the 
party examining it. — P. 45. 

The remains of antiquity still existing 
at Suku , though not to be compared with 
those at Bramban y and Boro Bodo in ex- 
tent and magnificence, seem to claim a 
peculiar interest, on account of the indi- 
cation they afford of a different form of 
worship. These ruins were not known 
to Europeans until a short time previous 
to my visit in May 1815.J When 1 visited 
them, the native inhabitants of Sura- 
kerta were also ignorant of tlieir exist- 
ence, and we are indebted for the disco- 
very of them to the British resident at 
that court, Major Martin Johnson. — P. 45. 


• Xakthtua, probably, as more classically -de- 
signated in western India, — the plural «>f Rnk- 
$ha ; wbo, according to Rees's Cyclopedia under 
that word, arc “ a species of malignant demon, 
of whom great use is made in the epic machinery 
and popular tales of the Hindus. They ate of 
various shapes and colour:, and Vippostd to be 
animated by ihe souls of bad men of earlier ex- 
istence, receiving punishment in these forms, aj 
enemies to the gods, and ob*tmctors of their 
beneficent retentions towards mankind.”— Rev. 

t Of this obscene symbol, the reader will find 
at ample account under Linga, in the work quot- 
ed in the preceding note. — Rea. 

t These ruins are not more than twenty-six 
miles from the native capital of Surakerta, in an 
easterly direction- The account of them is, we 
believe, by Dr. Horsficld. — Rev. 

Ai!jic Journ. — No. 24?. 


The principal structure is a truncated 
pyramid, situated on the most elevated of 
three successive terraces. The ruins of 
two obelisks, having the form of the sec- 
tion of a pyramid, are also observable in 
the vicinity of the piiucipal building, and 
on each side of the western front appear 
several piles of ruinous buildings and 
sculpture. The length of tire terraces is 
about one hundred and fitty-seveu feet * 
the depth of the first, eighty feet ; of the 
second, thirty; and of the highest, one 
hundred and thirty feet. 

The approach is from the west, through 
three poiches or gateways, of which the 
outermost alone is now standing; but 
enough remains of the second and third, 
to indicate a similarity of construction. 
This porch is a building of about sixteen 
feet high, in tolerable preservation, of a 
pyramidal form. The entrance is seven 
feet and a half high, and about three 
feet wide ; a gorgon head forms the Hey- 
slone of the arch. The ascent is first by 
seven, and shortly after by three steps ; 
and in relief, on the centre of the floor- 
ing under the porch, is a representation of 
the male and female pudenda § 

On the outer face of the porch several 
figures are sculptured in relief. On the 
right side the principal figuie is that of a 
man of monstrous appearance devouring a 
child : to his light a dog sitting, the head 
wanting, and h bird of the stoik kind near 
the root ot a tree, on one of the branches 
of which, a bird not unlike a dove or pi- 
geon is perched ; over the figure is a bird 
on the wing, either the hawk or eagle. 
Above the figure of a man with the tail 
of a snake writhing in his month, is ano- 
ther which appeared to us to be that of a 
sphynx; it is however represented as 
floating in the air, with the legs, arms, 
and tail extended. The tail ia similar to 
that of the lizard species, and the hands 
appear to be webbed claws, but the body, 
limbs, and face are human j the bi easts 
distinguish it as a female. Over this 
again is a small curling reptile, like a 
worm or small snake, reminding us of 
the asp. 

Ou the north and on the south face of 
the gateway, there is a rolo««al o uric with 
extended wings, holding in its talons an 
immense serpent, plaited in three folds, 
its head turned towards the eagle and or- 
namented with a coronet. 

It was impossible to reflect, on the de- 
sigu of these sculptures, without being 
forcibly struck with their reference to the 
ancient worship of Egypt. The form of 


5 That is, as we imagine, a lymftnftea/ represen- 
tation of wnat is supposed to he the phallu*, $ tc. 
under the common and d»cent forms of the J.in- 
ga and Yo«t — decent, as far as regards tlmr up. 
•earance. Respecting fheir altiiMous much may 
>e said ; and much i* said m the Cyclopedia it. 
fetred to m ihe (tTCccdme n"'n, — Hu 

Vol. IV. 4 F 
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the gateway itself, and of all the ruins 
within our view, was pyramidal. In the 
monster devouring the child we were re- 
minded of Typhon ; in the dog of Anou- 
kis ; in the stork of the I Lis ; the tree 
too, seemed to be the palm by which the 
Kgyptians designated the year; the pi- 
geon, the hawk, the immense serpents, 
were all symbols of Egyptian worship. — 
P. 47. 

Most of the subjects described in 
the above extract, with many others 
found among the ruins at Suku, are 
represented in plates. The form 
of the principal pyramidal temple 
may remind the inspector both of 
Egyptian and Mexican architecture. 
But many buildings in the Carnatic 
and Dekkan, evince that the same 
indefatigable race of workmen con- 
structed the latter, and those at 
Suku — whatever hypothesis may be 
iudulged in touching the cognate 
origin of the others. 

The stile of sculpture, and the 
mythological 6gures given in a plate 
opposite page 46, indicate consider- 
able departure from the common 
productions of Hindu artists, how- 
ever whimsical and ridiculous the 
latter sometimes are. We often 
see in British India, and elsewhere, 
representations sufficiently deserv- 
ing these, and sometimes more re- 
prehensible epithets. Those at Su- 
ku have certain coincidences of at- 
tribute that mark them as apper- 
taining to the same race of Brah- 
man mythologists. The main figure 
seems of Garuda in masquerade. 
On the whole, indeed, these sub- 
jects might, were orientals much 
addicted to- caricatura, be plausibly 
suspected as intended to throw ri- 
dicule on the sacred follies of the 
orthodox, either by the schismatic 
and rival Baudhists, or by the later 
and anti-idolatrous Mahommedans. 
But the pyramidal forms, the mon- 
ster devouring the child with a dog 
by his side, the hawk, the stork, 
the serpent, are equally Hindu as 
Egyptian symbols. 

Lengthened descriptions follow 
Of temples and many interesting 
subjects discovered among the mins 
of Suku near the mountain Latca. 
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The trisula or trident, tortoise, 
bear, monkey, linga, yoni, and 
other points, are sufficiently Hin- 
du to mark their origin. No tra- 
ditions were learned respecting 
these temples. Subsequent infor- 
mation has warranted a decision 
that the character found in the In- 
scriptions is an ancient form of the 
Javan, and that a date on one of 
the stones is 1361, and on the 
larger phallus, 1362. Such dates, 
however, prove but little. The 
temples at Brambanan and Boro- 
Bodo are recorded to have been 
constructed about 525 — by other 
authorities not till after the 1000th 
year of the Javan era : but, as far 
as the general tradition may be re- 
lied on, they were the work of the 
sixth or seventh centuries. The 
temples at Singa Sari are attributed 
to a princess named Dewi Kill Suchi, 
a cousin and cotemporary of the 
famed Panji, the son of an Indian 
lady. This brings the construction 
of those temples to about 850 A. J. 
Other authorities carry it back to- 
about 550. 

Besides the extensive remains of tem- 
ples and other edifices already mentioned 
in the districts east of Cherihon , where 
alone the antiquities deserve attention as 
works of art, there are to be found on the 
mountain of Ung'artmg the ruins of seve- 
ral very beautifully executed temples in- 
stone, with numerous dilapidated figures, 
and among them several char iots of Soria 
or the sun. 

The Chandi Banyktining (yellow water) 
which are so called from their vicinity to 
the village of that name, are situated 
within a few yards of a small volcanic 
crater, which at the time I visited them 
was in many parts too- hot to be trodden 
with safety. They appear to- have been 
built on extensive terraces cut out of the 
mountain, and rising one above another 
at intervals of some hundred yards. The 
natives assert that the temples were for- 
merly far more extensive, and that near 
the summit of several of the adjoining 
peaks other temples are to be found. But 
here, as in most parts of Java, the moun- 
tains for a considerable vtvp below tile 
summit have been covered, forages, with 
an almost impenetrable forest : and where 
this is not the case, the mountains bare 
either been rent near their summit, or are 
covered with lava or asbe# from volcanic 
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eruptions, so that whatever may hare for- 
merly been tlie extent and grandeur of the 
edifices which once crowned their tower- 
ing heights, they ate at present either 
concealed or destroyed. Notwitbstand • 
ing the diligent search made by the Bri- 
tish during the short period of their stay 
on Java, there pre doubtless many very 
interestihg discoveries to be made. P. 52. 

Illustrative of this chapter on 
Javan antiquities, we are present- 
ed with no fewer than thirty-five 
plates — all very well, and some very 
beautifully executed, and bearing 
the appearance of being faithfully 
accurate. These plates comprize, 
among other matter, temples in 
ruins and restored, inscriptions, 
reliefs, chariots, land-marks, gor- 
gons, harpies, coins, images in 
stone and metal, representing Brah- 
ma, Siva, Vishnu, Budha, Ganesa, 
Durga, &c. &c. in various modes j 
none of them, we believe, differ- 
ing essentially from their represen- 
tations given in other Hindu Pan- 
theistic publications. Our author 
tells us (p. 56), that “ many of 
them do not occur in Moor’s Pan- 
theon.” Not, perhaps, in every 
minute variety of position, or or- 
nament ; but, in the essentials of 
form, character, or attribute, we 
have not, on an examination of 
some strictness, discovered in the 
work before us any deity exclu- 
sively Javan, or attribute not re- 
cognizable as appertaining also to 
continental India. 

One of the plates of this portion 
of the work we must select for 
more particular notice. It is en- 
titled “ From subjects in stone 
collected by the Chinese and depo- 
sited in their temple of worship 
near Batavia-’’ This curious plate — 
curious, wot so much from the nature, 
as from the destiny, of its subjects 
—contains six figures. One of the 
woolly-headed, thick-lipped, long- 
eared, cross-legged Budha, in the 
form, features, and position com- 
mon to Ava, Siam, Canara, Ceylon, 
Japan, and other Budhaic coun- 
tries, as well as in the now Brah- 
manieal region of the Dekkan : 
two figures of the well known eight- 


handed Durga slaying the demon 
Mahisha, so often seen in India, 
and so variously, as well as the pre- 
ceding subject, exhibited in the 
Hindu Pantheon ; two of Parvati, 
or Devi, two-handed, seated, and 
ornamented in the usual mode j and 
one of four-handed Vishnu, stand- 
ing, with his common attributes. 

The period at which they were collect- 
ed is not known, and the subjects in ge- 
neral are not so well executed as those 
found ill the eastern parts of the island ; 
but it is remarkable, that the Chinese; 
whose form of worship is at preseut so 
different from that of the Hindus (how- 
ever similar it may have been formerly) 
should in a foreign land thus prize ami 
appreciate the idols of a people whom 
they affect to hold in contempt, P. 55. 

The subject of Parvati in her 
martial character of Durga, or 
Active Virtue, slaying the Asura 
or monster Mahisha, seems to 
have been a favorite with the artists 
of Java, as well as with those of 
continental India. It occurs at 
least half a dozen times in the work 
under our notice, and ofteoer in the 
Hindu Pantheon, varying in posi- 
tion and execution ; but the elabo- 
rate story is told alike in them all. 
On Java she is called Loro Jongron. 
With the exception of this appel- 
lation (the meaning of which we 
are ignorant of) and that of Gana 
and others to Ganesa, the Javans of 
the present day are said, but we 
doubt if correctly, to attach no par- 
ticular designation to the different 
deities found among them. 

The casts in metal which have been 
discovered hr the ceuira) districts of Java 
are numerous. The subjects represented 
in the plates annexed, were selected fioni 
a collection of about a bundled brought 
by roe to this country. They had most of 
them been found at different times near 
the turns of the temples, and preserved in 
the families of the petty chiefs. 1 am in- 
debted to Mr. Lawrence, the resident of 
A'erfu, for many of them, which were 
brought in to hiai by the natives, on Its 
being generally kuowu that subjects of the 
kind were interesting to tlie British au- 
thorities. 

The casts are generally of copper, some- 
times of brass, and rarely of silver. The 
majority and best executed were found !u 
the viciuitv of Oiwung Dietig , and it is 

i F 2 
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asserted that formerly many gold casts of 
a similar description were discovered, 
which have been melted down. The 
village of Kali Reher, situated at the foot 
of the mountain, is said from time im- 
memorial to have paid its annual rent, 
amounting to upwards of a thousand dol- 
lars, in gold, piocuretl by melting down 
the relics of antiquity discovered in its 
vicinity ; but for some yeats past, no more 
golden images being found, the rents are 
paid in the coin of the country. 

Among the casts now exhibited, will be 
observed two images of Brahma ; one 
with eight arms, standing upon a male 
and female figure;*, the other with four, 
on a pedestal surmounted hy the lotus, 
having a fragment of the goose in front. 
Tlte former, in paiticular, is most beau- 
tifully executed. 

The casts vary from three to six incites 
in height, and abound in a vaiiety of de- 
licate ornaments, which it lias not been 
attempted to lepreseut in the plates. 

Several copper cups, varying from three 
to five inches in diameter, and haring the 
signs of the Zodiac and other designs re- 
presented upoti them in relief, have like- 
wise been d.scove red in various parts of 
the Island. A fag simile (reduced) of 
them is given in the annexed plate. 

A variety of bells, tripods, and orna- 
ments of various descriptions, occur in 
casts of metal, and form part of the col- 
lection brought to England. Several of 
them ate represented in one of the an- 
nexed plates. Pp. 56-7. 

Many of these casts seem to be 
executed with great metallurgic 
skill, and even with great taste. 
The execution of the plates, as we 
have already noticed, is excellent, 
as far as it goes But we wish it 
had gone further, and embraced all 
the “ variety of delicate ornaments 
with which the casts abound, which 
it has not been attempted to repre- 
sent.” p. 56. The attitude of some 
figures is spirited, of others easy and 
elegant. 

Copious as our extracts have been 
we have not been able to notice 
even half the assemblages of ruins 
described. What we have indulged 
in may serve to shew the early ex- 
cellence of the artists who have 
left such specimens of their genius 
to a people who seem so utterly in- 
imitative. Except among absolute 
barbarians, we shall rarely find so 

1 if it tie Brahma represented 

this tine subject. Rev, 
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few respectable edifices, public or 
private, as among the four or five 
millions of modern Javans. Their 
“ faith,” it is true, renders them ab- 
horrent from sculpture, “ in the 
likeness of any thing that is in hea- 
ven above or in the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth” 
— for the Mahommedans have lite- 
rally interpreted and adhered to this 
passage of the Decalogue : still in- 
genuity and taste might Jjere or else- 
where, be innocently displayed in 
the comfort and decoration of their 
habitations. 

Nor is it to be supposed that all 
the ruins worthy of notice were seen 
by the English during their short 
sojourn in Java. When we contem- 
plate their extent in this remote 
island, where a few years ago no 
one seemed to have any knowledge 
of the existence of Hinduism, we 
may reasonably expect similar dis- 
coveries in other islands in the vast 
Eastern Archipelago. The more, 
indeed, we extend our research into 
the antiquities of the Hindus, the 
more we are surprized at the spread 
of their religion, and the art and 
perseverance of its votaries. 

In ancient inscriptions Sir 
Thomas Raffles has greatly enriched 
his work. But in this line we are 
unable to afford our readers any 
useful information. Some ancient 
coins are given, supposed to be of 
dates from the 9tb to the 16th cen- 
tury. They seem nearly equally 
rudeand unintelligible. All hitherto 
found have the square hole in the 
middle for the purpose of stringing, 
similar to the base cash of China;' 
the Only coin of that empire. We 
may reasonably conclude that the 
effigies and inscriptions on all coins, 
however rude, had originally a 
meaning ; and the attempt to dis- 
cover it, and the date, is, no doubt, 
Commendable, and is sometimes 
useful. The failure, or supposed 
failure, implies no discredit. We 
cannot but think the mode adopted 
to the end of determining the dates 
on the Javan coios,at p 6l. vol. ii. 
inconclusive and fanciful, as far as 
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we understand it:— but the ratio- 
sale is not very clearly explained, 
and the process is evidently unsa- 
tisfactory to our author. From the 
engraving of one side, as we pre- 
sume, of fifteen coins, “ taken in- 
discriminately from a collection of 
upwards of a hundred brought to 
England,”* we should not have 
made the remark “ that the figures, 
such as they are, are in general well 
defined and clearly executed — on 
the contrary, we cannot with any 
certainty, make out, in many in- 
stances, what the figures may have 
been intended to represent. 

But perhaps the most striking ami in- 
teresting vestige of antiquity which is to 
be found in the eastern seas, is the actual 
state of society in the island of JJali, 
whither the persecuted Hindus took 
refuge on the destruction of Maliapaj’t, 
and where the Hindu religion is stili tiie 
established worship of thecountry. This 
interesting island has hitherto been but 
little explored hy Europeans, and what 
we know of it is only sufficient to make 
us anxious to know more. P. Cl. 

This is very true, notwithstand- 
ing Sir Thomas’s commendable and 
successful industry in availing him- 
self of every thing accessible in 
view, to the gratification of our 
justly excited curiosity. The result 
of his visit to Bali, in 1815, he 
has communicated in a condensed 


# So extensive is our eastern Empire — such is 
the ardour of research among our countrymen 
there — *o multifarious in those cvHintne* are the 


and Museum at the Im.U House, is a subject of 
national importance and gratnlation. It is not 
on account merely of the gratification af curiosity, 
liowoei Uutlable, that such colleci urns are chiefly 
commendable. They direct mankind to a better 
acquaintance with and gi eater esteem of eat h 
other, and often lead to con-equemes socially be- 
neficial. The collection at the India Hon-e lias, 
no doubt, assumed a \ery respectable appearance, 
and in the line of MS>. is we understand very 
vatuaule. still Its acconmlaiinns setm accident 
ai or desultory, as it no system or ardour wi-re 
observed or directed to us increase. I r* the hands 
of individual* in this country is dispersed a vast 
pi ass of materials, which, if concentrated, would 
comprize a Library and Museum of unequalled 
extent and value. While dispersed, such mate- 
rials are of little comparative worth. The »vsie- 
inatic disbursement of a few thousand pounds 
annually, would in no great length of lime col- 
lect a considerable proportion of those auid simi- 
lar ai tides, and lay a fountialt »n for a magnificent 
and naiional, and suitable institution. This we 
judge the likeliest period to expect encourage- 
mem and success to such a plan ; when the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the East Indies is in such en- 
lightened hand-', and the management of the 
Ltbraryso wisely delegated. 
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form in Ihe Appendix K. of which 
we fear we shall be able to take 
but little further notice. 

After some very sensible general 
reflections on the comprehensive 
subject of Javan antiquities, and 
the origin and purpose of the 
architectural grandeur and sculp- 
tural beauty of the edifices whose 
remains now claim our admiration. 
Sir Thomas Raffles thus concludes 
the very interesting chapter which 
he has devoted to its discussion. 

To trace the coincidences of the arts, 
sciences, and letters of ancient Java, and 
those of Egypt, Greece, and Persia, would 
require more time and more learning than 
I can command. Such investigation I 
must leave to the reader, deeming myself 
fortunate, if in recording their vestiges in 
the traces of a high state of civilization, 
to be found in the ruins, languages, 
poetry, history, and institutions of Java, 

I have succeeded in obtaining any share 
of his interest and respect for a people 
whom I shall ever consider with peculiar 
esteem and affection. 1’. C3. 

The author has, we confess, in- 
terested us much in the early his- 
tory and antiquities of Java ; more 
in the future comfort and welfare 
of its inhabitants- In this feeling 
we rejoice to observe, that, extensive 
and valuable as the information is 
with which he has favored us, we 
may yet expect more, both from his 
own ami from the taste and in- 
dustry of others. We shall await 
the appearance of other announced 
publications connected with Java, 
with some earnestness of expect- 
ancy ; and if they emulate the ex- 
cellencies of this ptecursive work, 
we shall have great cause of exul- 
tation in the literary activity of 
our countrymen in that remote 
quarter. It would seem, that with 
equal felicity of forecast and ex- 
ertion of industry, they bad an- 
ticipated and provided against the 
restoration of this interesting and 
valuable island into the hands of 
the incurious — phlegmatic — all- 
grasping — nothing returning, (al- 
low us a little oriental sesquipeda- 
lismj — gin-drinking Dutchman — 
in whom it has excited no spjrk of 
sympathy, and to whom (uule,» 
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India and China, the export of In- 
dia thither was chiefly in gold and 
ailver ; and caused a great drain 
from a country that worked but few 
mines of the precious metals. Ex- 
cept China and Japan, however, 
ail the civilized World seemed to 
«ovet Indian products, and lavishly 
poured their wealth in exchange 
into that favored country. Half 
a century hick the demand of In- 
dia for English commodities, ex- 
cept for the use of the few Euro- 
peans there, was as slack as it con- 
tinues in China. We have begun 
to teach India the inciease of wants 
beyond her own sources of supply, 
and our manufacturers feel the ef- 
fect. England no longer sends 
bullion to India, otherwise than 
when its cheapness here renders it a 
marketable commodity. Our va- 
rious wares are preferred. India 
no longer sends bullion to China ; 
but now exports so much more 
largely than heretofore, as to re- 
quire, notwithstanding the greatly 
increased sum of China articles im- 
ported, and the provision of a va- 
luable investment of tea, &c. for 
England, a large balance to be paid 
in gold and silver. India must thus 
aoon again become one of the rich- 
est countries in the world, both as 
to her possession of imported pre- 
cious metal, aud her superabundant 
aggregate of agiicultural and ma- 
nufacturing produce. The quantity 
of gold absorbed, not circulated, 
in India is immense ; and the theo- 
ry of its absorption is curious — but 
cannot be touched on here. It is 
•xtaemely interesting to contem- 
plate. what the enterprize, skill, 
probity, and other commercial 
merits of England, has effected, and 
may effect, in revolutionizing, as it 
were, the empire of trade and ex- 
change. For many years, perhaps 
centuries, the trade between India 
and China has been considerable. 
Heretofore it was carried on through 
entrepots, as no nautical skill ex- 
isted in either country adequate to 
the completion of so long a voyage 
direct and uninterrupted. Vessels, 
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originally from the Red Sea per- 
haps — found their way to Surat, 
and crept thence along the western 
coast of India to Calicut or Ceylon, 
and there exchanged their wares or 
specie, for spices, sugar, sandal, 
&c. and returned with the changed 
monsoon. Or a few more enter- 
prizing commanders, Arabs proba- 
bly, pushed across the mouth of 
the hay of Bengal to Achin, and 
perhaps to Malacca and Java, where 
they found the goods of the Mo- 
luccas and China, brought thither 
by junks to be bartered for their 
own. The returns from the eastern 
isles consisted chiefly in spices, 
gums, and gold dust. The former 
finding their way to Europe through 
Egypt, from “ Araby the blest,” 
were traced no further back ; and 
we often read in older writers, and, 
indeed, sometimes in authors of 
date sufficiently modern to be better 
informed, of the “ perfumes of 
Arabia,” — a country little “ re- 
dolent of spice.” No more, in- 
deed, the source of this luxury 
than of the wonderful discovery of 
the decimals that still are named 
after it among us ; though, in 
Arabia, they correctly bear the 
name of “ Indian figures.” But 
who is hardy and tasteless enough 
to resist such authority as this ? — 

— —As when to those who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambique, off al sea north-east winds blow 
Sahajun odours from ttae spicy shore 
Ol Araby theble«t; with such delay 
Well pleased, they slack their course, and 
many a league, 

Checr*d with the grateful smell, old ocean smiles, 

Malabar has long possessed a 
race of navigators of considerable 
enterprize, when compared with 
their timid neighbours. We speak' 
of the Mahomwedan tribe of Ma- 
fia, who, centuries back, it is 
reasonably supposed, pushed direct- 
ly over the Erythrean Sea to the 
mouth of the Mare Rubrum, and 
perhaps to Mocha and Jedda. Their 
commercial spirit was backed by 
another ; and few moral stimuli 
combine with greater effect than 
those of traffic and religion. We 
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see and know very little of Hindu 
nautics ; such pursuits are contrary 
to their superstitious feelings — but 
we may infer they were early na- 
vigators, for in books as old pro- 
bably as the Iliad, we find regula- 
tions for sea insurances. Perhaps, 
however, they were mere coasting 
voyages, and securities against the 
pirates, anciently and now, so daring 
and organized in the Indian seas. 

Adverting, for another moment, 
to the existing state of our rela- 
tions with China, commercial and 
political, if the latter may be al- 
lowed a separate existence, we 
cannot but apprehend an early in- 
terruption thereof. It will most 
tikely terminate in extended inter- 
course, and that at no distant date. 
Meanwhile, should our apprehen- 
sions be unhappily verified, we 
should severely feel the effect of 
such interruption ; and it is as well 
to look the danger boldly in the 
face, and wisely to provide against 
it. Foreseeing a danger is the re- 
verse of creating one. We ground 
our view of this important question 
on some knowledge of Chinese 
subtlety and ignorance, and haugh- 
tiness and meanness. We may 
assure ourselves that the affair of 
the Lady Shore is not forgotten, 
nor forgiven, even in the lapse of 
so many years. It has been kept 
alive by the intermediate occur- 
rence of certain points of dif- 
ference — the same in kind, but 
differing in degree— and the spirited 
affair of the Alceste, and the re- 
sult of our recent embassy — as far 
as we are permitted to speculate — 
cannot fail of fanning the slumber- 
ing embers of political rancour. 
Glad shall we be if erring herein ; 
but our short-sightedness tending 
haply to magnify what we can see 
but dimly, leads us to the persua- 
sion, that the seeds of hostile feel- 
ing, — nay, (why mince it ?) of 
hostilities,— are deeply rooted be- 
tween England and China ; and 
that no great length of time, 
perhaps not another year, will 
suffioe for the development of some 
Asiatic Journ. — No. 2d. 
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of its matured fruits. We have 
by accident had an opportunity of 
seeing some important documents, 
that will not, perhaps, perhaps 
ought not, be published, connected 
with our late embassy, which con- 
firm our conviction that a much 
greater portion of forbearance than 
has of late marked the conduct o^ 
our cabinet, and a much smaller 
portion of insolence on the part of 
the Chinese, must be brought into 
operation, to avert the results in 
our contemplation. 

Appendix C. is a “ translation 
of a modern version of the Suria 
Alem a code of laws that chiefly 
guides the administration, and rules 
the population of Java. As such, 
it may be, to a certain degree, cu- 
rious ; and at any rate is judicious- 
ly given in such a work at this. 
But, as a code, it is an unenlighten- 
ed production. Its compound Sans- 
krit and Arabic name means the 
light or sun of the world. Like 
other eastern codes, it is so vague 
as to leave most points that it pro- 
fesses to explain sufficiently to the 
taste or caprice of the expounder. 
It is, in short, a contemptible code ; 
affecting method, arrangement, and 
precision, but miserably defective 
in useful provisions, and sanguinary 
on points where its denunciations 
can never be carried into effect. 
An abstract is given of “ some of 
the laws, which, according to the 
traditions of the Javans, were in 
force against the inhabitants pre- 
vious to the arrival of Adi Saba.” 
The idea of laws being in force 
“ against the inhabitants ” of any 
state is an unhappy one ; laws 
must be strange things when not 
for the inhabitants. But the former 
term may, perhaps, be too exten- 
sively applicable in the east. 

The next article contains a pro- 
clamation by Lord Minto, on the 
assumption of sovereignty on Java 
by the English ; and a code of re- 
gulations passed in February 1814, 
by the lieutenant governor, for 
the more effectual administration of 
justice in the provincial courts. 
Vol. IV. 4 G 
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The first is a manly, sensible edict ; 
short, but sufficient, and highly 
honorable to the English character. 
The second seems, in our humble 
[udgment, admirably calculated to 
meet the exigencies of the case, 
and the wants and feelings of the 
^people. It consists of a hundred 
and seventy-three short numbered 
articles or paragraphs, doing honor 
to the head that originated it, and, 
as we have every reason to believe, 
to those who were charged with its 
execution. 

Appendix E contains compara- 
tive vocabularies of the Malaya, 
Javan, Madurese, Bali, and Lam- 
pung languages, arranged under 
thirty-two heads : those of Java 
and Madura aie given in two dia- 
lects each — Extract from the Dasa- 
namah, a useful work, noticed in 
the earlier part of our review — 
Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Sanskrit, Kawi, and Pali — Kawi 
words with the meaning attached to 
them by the Panambahan of Su- 
menap, and specimen of the mys- 
tical meaning attached to the 
letters of the alphabet, by the 
same. These articles, of which 
we have alieady made slight men- 
tion, are a great accession to the 
lingual stores of Orientalists. 

An “ Account of Celebes ” is 
given in F. Of this most irregu- 
larly shaped island, nearly as large, 
it is believed, as England, but 
containing probably less than one- 
fourth of its population, very little 
is known ; and as little of other 
considerable islands in the eastern 
seas, formerly, and possibly still, 
the seat of potent governments, 
and the abode of numerous races 
of people, refined to a certain de- 
pt*, and to a considerable degree 
in some instances; in others, the 
abode of slavery, piracy and bar- 
barism. In most of them some 
admixture of all these ingredients 
will probably be perceptible. We 
now allude more particularly, as 
well to the island, called, but why 
we know not, Celebes, (a name 
unknown to the natives), as to 
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Luzon, Magindanao, Papua, Bor- 
neo, &c. as named in our charts of 
the eastern seas. So numerous are 
these islands, amounting, as some 
believe, to a thousand, that the 
spirit of research and enterprize, 
now in course of opeiation, may 
discover to us the condition of 
many millions of our fellow crea- 
tures, hitherto scarcely ranked in 
the scale of the human race ; and, 
in their various degrees of civiliza- 
tion, a new world. 

A plate of Celebean alphabets, 
ancient and modern, and a voca- 
bulary of nine of its languages, ac- 
company the account here given of 
this Hindu-Mahotnmedan country. 

It is difficult to turn our eye to- 
wards the regions here alluded to 
without lamenting deeply the loss 
sustained by oriental literature and 
by the world, in the premature 
death of Dr. Leyden ; the greatest 
loss hitherto to be deplored by 
Orientalists, except in that of Sit- 
William Jones. 

” Translation of the Manek 
Maya,” occupies Appendix H. It 
is a mythological cosmogony, much 
venerated in Java, and equally cal- 
culated for the meridian of Benares 
or Poona; in which neighbourhood 
it probably originated. The names, 
fables, &c. are mostly Puranic. 

Ancient inscriptions on stones 
found in Java, which stones, not- 
withstanding their bulk, have been 
removed thence, are comprehended 
in article I. of the Appendix. One 
of these has been sent from Bengal 
to England, as an appropriate pre- 
sent to Lord Minto ; who, in ac- 
knowledgment, speaks of it as 

“ A curiosity, which, in weight at 
least, seems to rival Peter the Great’s 
statue at Petersburgh. I shall be very 
much tempted to mount this Javan rock 
upon our Minto Craigs, that it may tell 
eastern tales of us long after our heads 
are under smoother stones.” 

The value of these inscriptions 
are little commensurate with the 
mass of their recipients, or with 
their own immoderate length. They 
seem little else than a string of 
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common place verbosity, without 
pith or point - flattering, of course, 
and this was probably their chief 
object, to reigning potentates. If 
their dates can be depended on, 
some chronological points may, 
perhaps, be deduced from them. 

An account of the very interest- 
ing island of Bali forms Appendix 
K. It is hither we may look, as 
far as our purview is yet permitted 
to extend, for the most valuable re- 
mains of Hindu antiquities. Al- 
though we have lost our political 
sovereignty in the eastern isles, we 
will not foiego the hope that our 
learned society at Calcutta will con- 
tinue to look eastward with an in- 
quisitive eye. In our first rapid 
perusal of these volumes, we had 
marked many passages, in this ac- 
count of Bali, for quotation and 
remark ; but, under circumstances 
perhaps too obvious, we must 
withhold both. 

A beautiful plate of a “ Pa- 
puan, or native of New Guinea, 
ten years old,” occurs in this patt 
of the second volume. He was 
stolen in the currency of the ac- 


cursed trade of which we have 
already spoken, but had the sin- 
gular good fortune to fall into the 
hands of Sir Thomas Raffles, at 
Bali, and has accompanied him to 
England, “ where he has excited 
some curiosity, being the first in- 
dividual of the wholly haired race 
of Eastern Asia who has been 
brought to this country.” 

We have called this a “ beau- 
tiful plate,” but the hideous visage 
of the poor Papuan must be abs- 
tracted from the sum o'f this epithet. 
He is probably of the ab-original 
race, which at the present day 
forms the bulk of the population of 
New Guinea. If so, and the bulk 
may be judged by the sample, it 
must surely be the ugliest lace 
under the sun. 

The little remainder of the vo- 
lume is occupied by regulations 
connected with the political and 
revenue departments of the British 
government of Java, forming, in 
their seemingly wise provisions, a 
suitable supplement to the earlier 
regulations already noticed. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House, June 18. 

A quarteily gcne>a! court of proprie- 
tors ot East India stock, which was made 
special for a variety of purposes, was 
this day held at the Company's house in 
Leadenhall-street. 

The minutes of the former court hav- 
ing: been read — 

The Chairman , — (John Bebb, E*qA 
said — ** I have to acquaint the court that 
it is assembled to declare a dividend on 
the Company's capital stock, from the 
Mb of January last, to the 5th of July 
nest. The court of directors have come 
to a resolution thereon, which shall be 
Tead.” 

The resolution was read, as follows : — 

l< At a court of directors held onTues- 
“ day, the 17th of June, 1817. 

“ Resolved unanimously, that in pnr- 
“ suance of an act of the 53d of his pre- 
“ Bent Majesty, cap. 155, it be rcrom- 
u mended to the general court to declare 
** a dividend of 5| per cent, upon the 

capital stock of this Company, for the 


“ half year commencing the 5th January 
i( last, and ending the 5th July next." 

The Chairman then moved, that the 
dividend for the above period be 54 per 
cent, which, being seconded by the deputy 
chairman, was carried unanimously. 

Tlie Chairman laid before the court, in 
pursuance of cap. 1. sec. 8. of the By- 
Laws, certain papers which had been pre- 
sented to Parliament since the last court, 
the titles of which weie read. 

The Chairman . — “ I am to acquaint 
the court, that the 12th section, chap. 10. 
of the By-Laws ordains, that a list shall 
he laid before the court of all ships licen- 
sed to proceed to India by the court of di- 
rectors, in the preceding year, ending the 
30th of April, which list is also to contain 
the amount of tonnage, with the name of 
the respective owners and commanders. 
In conformity with this By-Law, I now 
lay the said list before the court.’' 

Mr. Alderman Atkins wished to know 
whether those lists were printed ? 

The Chairman answered in the atTuur- 
live. 


4r G 2 
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COMMITTEE OF BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman . — “ I have to state to the 
court, that the 1st sec. of the 3d chapter 
of the By-Laws ordains, that, at the ge- 
neral court annually held in June, a 
committee of fifteen shall he appointed to 
inspect the By-Laws. We shall now pro- 
ceed to the election of that committee, 
and I think I cannot do better than pro- 
pose, seriatim, the gentleman (with the 
exception of Thomas Lewis, Esq. deceas- 
ed) who acted on it during the last year.” 

The names of the former committee 
having been read — 

The Chairman proposed that Hum- 
phrey Howorth, Esq. be one of the mem- 
bers of the said committee, for the year 
ensuing. Agreed to unanimously. 

That Whitshed Keene, Esq. be a mem- 
ber for the year ensuing. 

Mr. Hume said, he expected before this 
question was put, to have seen a proprie- 
tor in court, who, he understood, was 
to have taken notice of the attendance of 
Mr. Keene. He had heard, that, for two 
years, Mr. Keene had not attended on 
the committee — and he had also learned 
that he did not, himself, wish to be 
placed in the situation, when he was elect- 
ed to it. Now, when a reform had taken 
place, and it was the wish, both within 
and without the bar, to have efficient 
members on the committee, he couceived 
that a gentleman, who had not been able 
to attend for two years, (thereby shew- 
ing his non-efficiency) ought no longer to 
continue a member of it. He, therefore, 
wished to propose Mr. Weyland, in the 
room of Mr. Keene. 

Mr. R. Jackson said, the non-attend- 
ance of Mr. Keene was not occasioned by 
disinclination, but by incapacity. They 
alt knew him to be a gentleman of very 
great age— and they also knew that he 
possessed great ability. He was, at pre- 
sent, a father of the East India Compauy. 
He was one of the oldest and largest pro- 
prietors — and was one of their most zea- 
lous and anxious defenders, when the 
Company’s charter was questioned. He 
believed, without knowing it himself, 
that his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) was quite 
right in stating, that Mr. Keene would 
rather decline being continued on the 
committee. He, however, suggested to 
his hon. friend not to persist, on this oc- 
casion, in so summary a mode of pro- 
ceeding. It was competent to any pro- 
prietor to name a gentleman, who was 
fitted for the situation — and if, on appli- 
cation to Mr. Keene, he declined being on 
the committee, then that gentleman might 
he elected. Mr. Keeue’s son-in-law he 
thought a very proper person. He was a 
gentleman who paid due attention to busi- 
ness, and possessed much ability. He 
had given great assistance to the Com- 
pany, pending the renewal of their 


charter, and that assistance had been pub- 
licly acknowledged. 

Mr. Grant agreed very much in what 
the lion, and learned gentleman had stated. 
Considering Mr. Keene's great ability — 
that he was a very old proprietor — and 
that he had always shewn the utmost 
zeal for the Company’s interest — he 
thought it would he a proceeding too 
abrupt, to displace him, without a pre- 
vious intimation on his own part. 
Agreeing in every thing else that had been 
said, and allowing most fully the merits of 
the gentleman who had been named, still 
it appeared to him to be a matter of deli- 
cacy, not to remove Mr. Keene thus sud- 
denly. The committee was a large one, 
consisting of fifteen members. It was 
felt, in forming it, that sickness or other 
incapacity, might prevent the attendance 
of all the members ; and, therefore, a 
large number was proposed, in order to 
insure the presence of a majority. Under 
these circumstances, he submitted whe- 
ther it would he delicate to remove Mr. 
Keene ? 

Mr. Alderman Atkins hoped his worthy 
friend behind him would withdraw his 
motion. After the services of Mr. Keene 
he trusted they would not discard him in 
this summary manner. It was of the ut- 
most importance that there should be an 
efficient nomination, if Mr. Keene declin- 
ed acting on tlie commiitee — which, from 
tlie state of his health, he was sorry to 
say was most probable. But lie hoped not 
another tvoid would he said about his 
situation, until such an intimation was 
given. 

Mr. Howorth said, it was his opinion 
that some person should be elected in 
Mr. Keene’s place. But, from feelings of 
delicacy — from sentiment of veneration 
for bis ace and respectability — it was his 
idea that they ought not to do any thing so 
indecorous, as to remove him without any 
degree of notice — as a mere matter of 
course. It was, therefore, ill their con- 
templation, to apply to him, in order to 
ascertain whether he wished to hold tlie 
situation in the ensuing year. 

Sir. Lowndes said, every unpleasant 
reflection would be done away, by appoint- 
ing Mr. Keene’s son-in-law to the situa- 
tion. He could see no breach of delicacy, 
in this case, when the son-in-law was pro- 
posed— to do what ? To save his father- 
in-law a great deal of trouble, while the 
honour still remained, and would probably 
remain for a long time, in the same fa- 
mily. In his opinion, it would be infi- 
nitely more honourable to Mr. Keene to 
have the duties of the situation properly 
performed by his son-in-law, than if be 
remained himself an inefficient member of 
the committee. 

Mr. R. Jackten thought they ought to 
proceed towards Mr. Keene with the ut- 
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most delicacy and kindness. To perse- 
vere in the course proposed would not 
perhaps agree with any of those pioposi- 
tious. But, he understood, it was sup- 
posed by some gentlemen, that, if the 
court passed by the present opportunity, 
they would not have it in their power to 
make such an alteration till that day twelve 
months. This was certainly erroneous. 

It must be in the power of the court at 
any time, to fill up vacancies in that com- 
mittee, or any other. By the visitation of 
Providence, several members might die, 
and surely nothing could prevent them 
from proceeding to an immediate election. 
It would be, perhaps, right to heave an 
able and efficient man, as soon as possible, 
but, in respect to the individual in question 
they ought to abstain from proceeding, until 
they had some intimation from himself 
that he wished to decline the office. 

Mr. Hume said, any wish, fairly ex- 
pressed by the court, should, on his part, 
meet with the utmost attention. The 
proposition he had made did not originate 
iu any disrespect towards Mr. Keene — 
hut he understood that the committee of 
by-laws had received bis resignation, and 
that they wished to have Mr. Weyland 
appointed, though, from motives of deli- 
cacy, they had not proposed him. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene was then re- 
elected. 

Mr. Lowndes — “ Would it be contrary 
to the rules of the court to state the pro- 
fession of each gentleman proposed, in 
order to see whether the committee is a 
fair one, or one under the control of the 
court of directors V— (Cries of order !) 

The hon. D. Kinnaird, George Cum- 
ming, Esq., William Drewe, Esq., Pa- 
trick Heatley, Esq. and Henry Smith, 
Esq. were re-elected without observation. 

Sir T. B. Walsh, Bart, was next pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Hume said, he found, on consult- 
ing a list of the committee of by-laws, 
that this gentleman had not attended last 
year. He understood that he had gone 
abroad, and might be absent three or 
four years. 

Mr. E . Parry. “ He was in England 
lately, but I believe lie is gone abroad for 
a short time. He is a very able and pro- 
per man/’ 

Mr. Ho worth — “ If he be on the con- 
tinent, it is evident, whatever his abili- 
ties may be, that he cannot attend the 
committee/" 

Mr. R. Jackion said, if the circum- 
stance of Sir T. B. Walsh's being abroad 
arose from necessity, not inclination, and 
prevented him from attending last year, 
and if any gentleman would assure them, 
that, when he arrived, he would attend, 
he should vote for his re-election. 

A proprietor observed, that Sir T. B. 


Walsh, lived thirty miles from town, and 
had, when in this country, constantly 
come up to perform his duty. 

Sir T. B. Walsh was theu re-elected. 

The Chairman then proposed Alex. 
Baring, Esq. 

Mr. Hume said, he found, on referring 
to his notes of what had passed in that 
court on the 23d of Juue, 1815, that, on 
Mr. Alexr. Baring beiug then named, he 
ventured to state, from his own know- 
ledge of that gentlemen’s affairs, that he 
could scarcely be expected to devote his 
time to the duties of the situation. The 
hon. director who then filled the chair 
gave him a decided answer — for he assu- 
red him that Mr. Baring would attend. 
Two years had since passed over, during 
the first of which, Mr. Baring attended 
once, and on a very important occasion, 
to carry a particular point which had pre- 
viously been discussed. In the next year, 
that now passed, he had not attended at 
all. Out of two years, therefore, he had 
been but once in the committee — and he 
now asked whether, in common decency, 
if they wished to have an efficient com- 
mittee, they could persevere in placing 
this individual in such a situation ? Un- 
less some geutlemen stated that Mr. Ba- 
riug in future would attend better, he 
(Mr. Hume) would, even though lie stood 
alone, take the sense of the court on his 
re-election. 

Mr. Lowndes — “ If he stays away for 
a year, it shews that he does not like to be 
on the committee, though he does not 
choose to refuse the office. 1 shall, there- 
fore, support my hon. friend's proposi- 
tion/' 

Mr. lnglis~~“ The fact is, Mr. Baring 
was spoken to on the subject, ami he did 
say, that he would give general attend- 
ance. I ran speak to this, because I had 
a conversation with him. It is true he 
has not attended often. I know not how 
often. — (Mr. Hirnne — “ Once.”J — He has 
matters of moment that perhaps take up his 
time. I can only vouch for this, that he 
promised to give general attendance.'* 

The Deputy Chairman , (Jas. Pattison, 
Esq.) said, that one of the most eminent 
merchants in the city of London was a 
very eligible person to consider the by- 
laws, cannot be denied ; and when such 
a gentleman has assented to be one of the 
committee, though, from circumstances, 
he has not been able to attend, perhaps it 
would be acting imprudently, and be the 
means of losing a very valuable member, 
whose advice and assistance on urgent oc- 
casions are of great importance, if he was 
thrown out. 

Mr. R. Jaekson said, the court appear- 
ed to be placed in a very delicate situa- 
tion with respect to thi» gentlemen, whose 
high character and great talents were uni- 
versally acknowledged. One would be 
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very sorry, there fore, even in pursuing a just 
cause, to seem to slight so highly respecta- 
ble an individual. But the court must see 
the extreme state of embarrassment, if 
not of pain, which was connected with 
this case. After being told, from each 
side of the bar, that an efficient commit- 
tee should be formed, how painful must 
it be to the executive body, as well as the 
proprietors, to admit non-efficient per- 
rons, and to propose passing the circum- 
stance over in silence. But perfiaps this 
mode might heal all difficulties : — pursue 
towards Mr. Baring the same course that 
had been pursued with respect to Mr. 
Keene. Perhaps some gentlemen, in ha- 
bits of intimacy with Mr. Baring, would 
state to him how anxious the proprietors 
were for his attendance in the committee, 
in which they were convinced bis services 
would be found most beneficial — but that, 
if he would not favour the committee with 
his assistance, they had some right to ex- 
}>ect that he would state his determina- 
tion by letter — and then, when filling up 
the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Keene or 
any other non-attending member, they 
could fill up his place also. But he should 
not like to throw a slur on such a charac- 
ter ; paying homage as he did to Mr. Ba- 
ring’s talents, and anxiously wishing him 
to be an efficient member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lowndes said, when he agreed in the 
necessity of taking the sense of the court on 
the propriety of passing over Mr. Baring** 
name, he did so with a great deal of pain. 
He conceived that he was a gentleman most 
fit in every respect to he ou the committee. 
When he saw a man giving up private and 
party feelings in the House of Commons, 
in order to forward the good of his coun- 
try, he could not help wishing such a 
man on their committee. 

Mr. Hume — “ If Mr. Baring possessed 
all the wisdom of Solomon, and gave us 
none of the benefits of it, as far as we 
are concerned, it is useless. If, however, 
any gentlemen will act as godfather for 
him, and undertake that he will attend, 

I Will not divide the court.” 

Mr. Inglis — <f If the court of proprie- 
tor* place this gentleman on the coihmit- 
tee, I have no doubt whatever, that he 
will attend on important occasions— but 
not on all occasions." 

Mr. Hume-— * 6 Then I waive my ob- 
jection.” 

Mr. Aiexr. Bating was then re-elected, 
dobn Taylor, Esq. and Geo. Grote, 
Esq. were re-elected without observation. 
I)arid Lyon Esq. was next proposed. 

_Mr Hume expressed great respect for 
this gentleman's abilities, but was sorry 
to find that he had not time to attend to 
the duties of the situation. In the year 
just expired, he appeared but once — and 
m the preceding year very little more. He 


had not taken a fair portion of duty. He 
would not, however, object to him ; but 
hoped he would favour the proprietors 
with the benefit of his talents and abili- 
ties, if it agreed with his avocations, and 
if not, he trusted he would favour them 
with his resignation. 

Robert Williams Esq. and Benjamin 
Barnard, Esq. were re-elected without 
observation. 

The Chairman — <{ I regret to inform 
the court that, in cousequence of the 
death of a very worthy member, Thomas 
Lewis, Esq. a vacancy has been occasion- 
ed in the committee of by-laws ; I there- 
fore move ‘ that Sir Henry Strachie be 
appointed in his place.’ ** 

The Deputy Chairman seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. ft. Jackson said, his intention was 
anticipated by the motion of the hou. 
chairman ; but he hoped the court w'ould 
permit him to express his appiobation of 
the conduct which had been pursued. A 
wish was expressed, on his side of the 
bar, that Sir Henry Strachie should be 
appointed, and he was happy to see that 
wish so handsomely met by the gentlemen 
on the other side. 

Mr. Hume. ** I wish to know whe- 
ther, if Sir H. Strachie be elected, be 
will attend regularly ?” 

Mr. Lowndes. ** I should like to be 
infoiraed of the high crimes and mis- 
demeanours committed by my two bon. 
friends (Messrs. Jackson and Hume), 
which prevent them from being nominated 
on the committee?” 

Mr. Cummins' said, it was be who had 
proposed that Sir H. Strachie should fill 
up the vacancy in the committee. He 
knew him to be a sensible and an inde- 
pendent man, and he thought he could 
not do better than to propose him. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, as this was the 
last day for appointing the committee, he 
would take that opportunity of saying a 
word or two on the subject of the uames 
proposed in that court, generally. As a 
member of the committee, he felt him- 
self quite incompetent to give his vote at 
all for those persons who were proposed 
to act as his colleagues — for he should 
wish the labours of this committee to be 
appreciated as not having any thing to do 
with party views, but as proceeding dis- 
tinctly on the merits of the case ; he re- 
gretted, therefore, that any member of 
that committee should have proposed a 
gentleman to be his future colleague. It 
was like a slur on their proceedings ; it 
looked as if members were purposely se- 
lected, on one side or the other, to give 
their friends support. He, however, ac- 
quitted the bon. proprietor (Mr. Gumming) 
of any motive in doing as be acknowledg- 
ed he had done, except a wish to place 
on the committee the most efficient person 
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he was acquainted vvitli— but still be did 
siot approve of the proceeding. He (Mr. 
Kinnaird), under such circumstances, 
would never propose any person ; and he 
felt himself utterly incompetent to vote 
for the re-election of any gentleman who 
had been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee. The only occasion on which he 
could be brought to vote was, when two 
gentlemen were proposed at the same 
time, in opposition to each other; lie 
would theu fed it his duty to state which 
of them he thought most eligible. Having 
said this, he hoped it would be under- 
stood that they had no private feelings in 
the committee. For his own part, lie 
was scarcely acquainted with any of the 
gentlemen of whom it was composed, 
with the exception of the hon. chairman. 

Mr. Ji. Jackson said, the observation 
made by his hon. friend (Mr. Cumruing) 
was occasioned by the few words be bad 
previously addiessed to the court. It 
should be recollected, however, that the 
proposition for the appointment of Sir H. 
Strachie came from the hon. chairman, 
and was seconded by his hon. colleague. 
Sir H. Strachie being very highly thought 
of by persons on this side of the bar, lie 
(Mr. Jackson) stated the pleasure be 
felt at the handsome manner in which the 
gentlemen behind the bar met that leel- 
ing, and the lion, proprietor (Mr. Cum- 
ming) merely offered an explanatory ob- 
servation. No doubt, as a general prin- 
ciple, it was right they should abstain 
from personal feeling altogether ; but let 
not that hon. proprietor be supposed to 
have nominated a member of the com- 
mittee. He had not done so ; he merely 
gave that explanation which was neces- 
sary. 

Mr. D. Kimiaird . “ My only reason 

for making the observation I have done, 
is to prevent unpleasant feeling. At a 
subsequent time, if a ditference of opi- 
nion existed in the committee, a part of 
it having been nominated by the members 
of the olil committee, the latter, on a 
division, might find the new members 
opposed to them. The complaint perhaps 
would then be, “ Here are the very per- 
sons we appointed as our colleagues, 
voting against us 1 I wish to avoid the 
possibility of such an occurrence.** 

Mr. Lowndes. “ It is certainly a most 
extraordinary thing, that two of the most 
respectable, efficient, active ami intelli- 
gent men in this court arc never proposed 
on this committee. I allude to my two 
bon. friends Mr. Jackson and Mr. Hume. 

I say, it is setting a mark on th^m ; but 
I suppose it is believed, that, if they 
were placed on the committee, they would 
not go well in harness. 1 think that is the 
reason of their not being proposed.” 

Mr. R . Jackson said, he felt flattered 
by the notice of his hon. friend ; but he 


had for several years past, stated, that 
it was inconsistent with his avocations to 
act on the committee. As he had some 
years since taken an active part in the 
revision of the by-laws, his hon. friend 
ought not to have thrown out the impu- 
tation he had done, because be (Mr. 
Jackson) bad declined a situation, to the 
duties of which he could not pay proper 
attention. 

(Sir Henry Strachie was then added to 
the committee). 

Mr. R. Jackson observed, that, as they 
had arrived at the last name, he would 
trouble the court with a very few words. 
On a former day he had stated, that he 
should move the thanks of the court to 
the committee of by-laws, and an hon. 
director had expressed his readiness to 
second the motion. The labours of the 
committee bad not yet, however, come 
to a close, and therefore the gentlemen 
composing it were anxious that the pro- 
position of thanks should not now be 
made. He stated this to shew that be 
bad not forgotten his promise, and to 
piove that he was not deficient in gra- 
titude to the committee for the services 
they had rendered the Company, although 
they now declined the honour he had con- 
templated. 

PENSION TO CAPTAIN EARLE. 

The Chairman moved — “ That this 
court confirm the resolution of the ge- 
neral court ou the 16th of April last, ap- 
proving the resolution of the court of 
directors of the 18th of March, for 
granting to Capt. Solomon Earle, pay- 
master of the military depot at Chatham, 
a pension of £"300 per annum.” 

Mr. Hume inquired, whether the 
amendment be had moved, when this 
question was last before the court, was 
on record, and being answered by the 
chairman in the affirmative, he begged 
leave to make a few* observations. By 
the public documents which had been sub- 
mil toil to the court, it was evident their 
pension-list was hourly increasing, and 
on that account it was that ho had pro- 
posed the amendment which was nega- 
tived at the last court. He was anxious 
that the subject-matter of that amend- 
ment should not he lost, and therefore 
he would now* call the attention of the 
court to the progressive increase of the 
pension-list, By papers hud before the 
house of commons for the three last 
years, it appeared, that the pensions 
granted by the Company had increased 
very much. By referring to the account 
for the present year, made up to the first 
of May, it would be found, that the sis- 
perannuation and pension list exceeded in 
amount the list of the preceding year, by 
£8000. He referred to these documents 
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merely to support the observations he 
had offered to the last court, but without 
any intention of opposing the present re- 
solution. The expenses of different 
kinds which the Company were now in- 
curring, proceeded to an extent far be- 
yond any thing that could be imagined by 
those who did not attend closely to the 
subject, therefore he wished to awaken 
the attention of the proprietors to the 
necessity of economy ; and he hoped that 
his amendment, although negatived, would 
not be altogether lost, but that it would 
excite ihquiry and investigation. 

Mr. Lowndes . “ What is the standard 
of superannuation ? Is it great age, 
mental infirmity, or corporeal incapa- 
city ?*' 

Mr. Hume would refer his hon. friend 
to the act of parliament 5 a scale of ser- 
vice was theie laid down, by which a cer- 
tain portion of salary was allowed after a 
certain number of years’ service. If the 
com t of directors had continued the old 
form of the list, setting forth the new 
pensions granted, as it stood in 1814, 
(and why it was altered he knew not), it 
would have been much better. By the old 
mode, he was at once put in possession 
of the number of years service of each 
individual, and the salary and allowances 
which he had. There was a clear expla- 
nation of every case ; but, from the list 
now laid before the court, he could not 
sfcy, whether the annuities granted were, 
in the strict acceptation of the word, 
pensions, or whether they were portions 
of salary allowed to be granted under 
the act of parliament. He would tell 
the court why it was of importance that 
the nature of these grants should be spe- 
cifically stated ; it was, because if those 
who granted them proceeded in this man- 
ner, they would excite suspicion, and 
occasion more trouble to themselves than 
they wished to encounter. It was of the 
utmost importance that the proprietors 
should be enabled to place reliance on all 
the official documents, which, through 
the executive body, were given to the 
public. The word and signature of the 
directors onght to be sufficient to carry 
them through every opposition that might 
fee offered to any document issued by them. 
If, therefore, he held in his hand a re- 
solution emanating from the executive 
body, agreeing to give Col. Brice .£200 
per annum from the- Company’s cash, 
and £100 per annum from the fee fund, 
making a total of £300 a-year; if he 
saw, by the act of parliament, that the 
court of dilectors were called on to de- 
liver to the proprietors, on a certain day, 
a list of all new salaries (together with 
the allowances) granted to individuals; 
and if he found, on looking to the print- 
ed list, that the salary of Colonel Brice, 
m the new situation of under military 


auditor, was stated to be £200, while 
not a word was said about the £100 taken 
from the fee fund, then he had a right 
to contend, that the variance between the 
resolution and the list was conti ary to 
the act of parliament, was a just subject 
of observation, and was calculated to ex- 
cite distrust and suspicion. 

Mr. Lowndes. “ What is the fee- 
fund ?’* 

Mr. Hume said, it was ££0,000 a-year, 
which the directors considered pocket- 
money, and in the disposal of which they 
thought the pioprietors had no right to 
iutertere. The liM would be extremely 
satisfactory, if the court would allow the 
form of proceeding, adopted in 1814, to 
be used in future. By that form, if any 
person wanted to ascertain the fact, he 
was at once acquainted with the number 
of years, and the amount of salary and 
emoluments, with reference to every in- 
dividual mentioned in the list; by this 
means he was enabled to judge whether 
the sum granted by the court was con- 
sistent with the act of pailiament or not. 
This he could not do by the form now in- 
troduced ; and, having found one state- 
ment erroneous, he was warranted in 
thinking that others might be erroneous 
also. To this subject he would shortly 
call their attention ; and he hoped, in 
doing so, he should avoid any unfair ob- 
servations on his motives. 

Sir J. Jackson. “ The hon. proprietor 
has stated, that a sum of no less than 
£80,000 annually went into the pockets 
ol the directois.” 

Mr. Hume. t( No! no!” 

Sir J. Jatkson. “ He said, that that 
sum was pocket-money , and connected it 
with the court of directors.” 

Mr. Hume. “ I say it is at the dis- 
cretion of the court of directors. Pen- 
sions, to the amount of £7000 a-year, 
are paid out of it.” 

Sir J. Jackson said, the hon. proprietor 
had often accused the directors of making 
unfair observations. Now, he thought the 
hon. gentleman went as far beyoud the 
line of justice and propriety, in speaking 
of £80,000 as pocket-money, and coupling 
it with the court of directors, as any 
man could possibly go. This fee-fund, 
about which so much had been said, was 
formerly given entirely to the clerks. The 
court of directors found it necessary to 
take the fund iutp’ their own manage- 
ment, still, however, considering it as 
belonging to the clerks. It had been so 
administered, and the £100 granted to 
Colonel Brice from the fee-fund, was 
conferred on him as one of the clerks. 

Mr. Hume said, if any idea went abroad 
that the directors put this money in their 
pockets, he would strenuously oppose it. 
But this fact could not be dented, that 
the money was given away without ap- 
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plying to the court of proprietors, which 
was coutraiy to the by-laws. He thought 
himself also correct in saving, that the 
whole was not appropriated to the clerks. 
There was now a balance of £1 60,000 of 
the fee- hind, which, in point of fact, 
was considered as Company’s money, and 
was not accounted for by the treasurer. 
He did uudu. stand horn the lion, deputy 
chairman, t.iat men.’* arcs would be taken 
to satisty the court with rc«pect to the 
appropriation ot tills fund; and he did 
hope, toe appointment ot Colonel Brice 
being a hona fid • statement, that he would 
have submitted some information to t.ie 
court on it, which would nut an end to 
any further di<CJ>sbm relative to it. Had 
he done so, it would not have been men- 
tioned * y him. 

The Chairman. " I will take this oc- 
casion to state to the court, that the bu- 
siness ot the tec-fund is now under con- 
sideration, and very shortly a repo it re- 
lative to the whole .subject will be hid 
before the prop i ieh ns. I can .i»suio the 
court, that tnc executive body have not 
the least desire whatenn to keep any 
thills' tenet that ought to be disco* sed.” 

Mr. fjowiide?. “ I a>k, then, why ha** 
not the tee-fund been raiily mentioned ?” 

Ml. J clip'll Sail ll‘ \» is bAt'Sricl, 
with ic-peit *o i lie tee-rund, that no un- 
worthy U'V was m ide ot it Bti lie Hoped 
that t.iose woo w\ie c.n.doye l ui investi- 
gating it, would look to the »e-al point, 
namely, whether any paif of it c old he 
appropriated to {tensions, uitiiout notify- 
ing the ‘.want to paiIr.iiiH-.it ? 

The I) /) tl’t (’/mmi'iii i James Putti- 
son, r.‘j id, the e.rcMiKancc'' of the 
cose .o.v b’fme tin* court, ami that 
which wa- iutioiluced, were totally differ- 
ent. A motion wa* made for the coufir.- 
xnation <*t <i resolution granting a pension 
of .£300 pe i annum to Capt. Katie, and, in- 
stead of speaking on this specific question, 
thehon. proprietor had taken the oppor- 
tunity oi inti oduemg other topics, uncon- 
nected with it. fie rMr.Pattison) had had 
the ho.om ot a com creation with thehon. 
proprietor, and then he distinctly stated to 
him, that the subject would he taken up se- 
liou-ly In •hecmiit or diitctois — anu that 
the legtl t it in , whet .ei they coiiiil 

give mote than jL2 00, h v diawinn on the 
fee -fund, wiiho it the appmb ition oi the 
court of proprietor*, won d be minately 
investigated. Such an iuquin lull been 
instituted — it was still before a committee 
— and a report would he finally made lo 
the comt on the subject. Nothing had 
been concealed, or kept in the datk. If 
the di lector** ened, in doing what they 
had done, f .ev would come before the 
propne’ u** a id state that they had acted 
under a mi -conception — if not, they 
would de.en 1 their conduct by plain rea- 
soning. This was a fund belonging to 
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the clerks, which the court of director-? 
took under their care, and which was 
distributed amongst those to whom it be- 
longed If any of it w > impiopeily laid 
out, then let a lair an diiect ciraigc be 
brought a-ra:iist those who had abused it 
— bur lie did nut consiciei it ja-t to intro- 
duce the subject incidentally If the law 
laid dow n bv the bon pmpiietor proved 
to be comet, that the comt or di lectors 
could not giM .t mine than £2 n0, the 
overplus being taken from this fund, with- 
out the roiicunencf of the proprietor* 5 , 
th it pi mci pie would, o. coaisc, besciu- 
pulously acted on. 

Mr. />. Ki'refird said, a- thiv was a 
question re’ative to a p.eti-’on, his hon. 
liieiiil certainly had a right to allude to 
i’ at which, under peculiar circumstances, 
had been granted to another individual, 
lie Mr. Kiuii tird) wished to know, 
whether any, and, if any, what reason 
existed f*n not pioceeding, with respect 
to the i.i mation ot the pen-mn-H.n, on 
the old mode of 1814. Ik* should feel it 
his duty to move iora letmu -imilar, in 
form, to that made in 1811. lo the pro- 
duction of which lie did not iiiiiiv there 
could be any objection. Such a mode of 
return would ceitamiy give much more in- 
humation than that tecemly adopted, 
and on points too which it was es»eutia! 
they should know. 

Mi. L'-irud**. ,c Is there a by-law, or- 
daiu.ug that the-e Iim- s:\ould be laid be- 
foie us 5 If there is not, I will move, 
on a future day, that they be tegabiily 
submitted to trie court.” 

Mr. O. Kinnainl. “ The list is fir.M laid 
heroic parliament, ami subsequently laid 
befoietic comt.” 

'I’lie resolution granting a pension of 
£J00 a year to Capt. Katie was then ear- 
ned in the atfii mathe. 

RK POUT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman. “ I have to acquaint 
the court, that it is made special for the 
purpose of teeeiving the report of the 
coiniiiittce of by laws, which will be given 
in by the chairman of that committee.” 

Mi. Ifoirorth. tl Some difference of 
opinion having occurred, as to the man- 
ner of icceiving the repot t of t lie com- 
mittee of b\-1 iw«, on tie* la-t occasion, 
I b-'g leivc to 'UL-ec-t this mode of pio- 
eer'dmg — l pmpnsethat the report should 
v. av b«* r« ce.veil and read ; that a day 
should be fixed for the consideration of 
the subject ; and that, in the mein time, 
it he 1 lid on the table, for the pei nsal of 
the proprietors, until the appointed day 
ari ive.” 

The report was then handed in and read. 
It suggested alterations in the law 

Chap. Ill sect. 4. 

Cham Vi . ^ect, r j & o\ 

Vol. IV. 4; H 
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CImp. VI. . . . 

. . . sect. 

7. 

Do 


16. 

Do 


21. 

Chap. VII 

. . .. — 

1 . 

Do 

. . . - 

7. 

Chap. IX 

. — 

1 . 


Counsel having stated their opinion 
that, as they now stood, they weie oppos- 
ed to the law of the land. It also pro- 
posed alterations in the law — 

Chap. VI*. sect. 9. 

Do. VII — 8. 

It proposed new laws in 

Chap. If — 1. 

Do. VII — 1. 

Do. do — 6. 

And recommend the repeal of the old 
law, Chap. X.... sect. 4. 

[It has not been deemed uecessaiy to 
transcribe the report, as it was ptiiited for 
the use of the propiietois, because, at a 
subsequent court, its contents were de- 
bated, and must, of course, be introduc- 
ed, in a report of the proceedings on that 
occasion.] 

The report having been gone through — 

The Chairman said, it would require 
fourteen days noiice, at least, before a 
court could be summoned to take the ie- 
port into consideration — and he called on 
the gentleman to name the period, when 
they would be pleased to proceed with 
the business. 

Mr. Howurth proposed that day fort- 
night. 

Mr. Hume observed, that, as many of 
those By-Laws were of great importance, 
It would be proper to have three hundred 
copies of the report thrown off for the 
use of the piopiietors. A week might be 
allowed for printing, and fourteen days’ 
afterwards the court might be held. He 
proposed so small a number of copies, be- 
cause he understood, no papers, how- 
ever iuteiesting, were calbd for, to the 
extent that had been printed. This would 
obviate the plea of expense, and would 
be a great saving of time and trouble to 
the gentlemen who interested themselves 
in the subject. 

Mr. Lowndes thought the suggestiou 
was so proper, that a By-Law ought to 
t>e founded on it, to prevent more copies 
of any paper being printed than were 
really necessary. The papers on Major 
Hart’s case filled an entire room. 

The Chairman. — “ Every gentleman 
who wishes to inform himself on the sub- 
ject, can read the report in the house. 
But, if the court thinks proper, it shall 
be printed.” 

Mr. R. Jackson thought, that amidst 
expenses like those incurred by the Com- 
pany in the management of empires and 
the support of fleets and armies, the sum 
of £2. 12s. fid. could not be a very great 
object. Now let every person answer for 
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himseif. Could any man, he would ask, 
oppose the proposition for printing, with- 
out feeling some other motive beyond the 
fear of expense ? As far as he heard the 
report, there was a uece^ity for altering 
a great portion of those B>-L.i\\s. Couusel 
had declared some of them to be invalid 
as they at present stood ; and he could 
not conceive a question more ini poi taut in 
itself, or which deseived nioie profound 
consideration. Let us then put the ques- 
tion to ourselves—" How can we suppose 
that any person can come down to the 
house, and, from a cursory glauce at a 
sheet of paper, make himself acquainted 
with matters of so much importance ?’ # 
He hoped that two or three huudred co- 
pies would he struck off to enable the 
piopiietors to undei stand the subject, 
and that eveiy gentleman would come pre- 
pared to give a candid and unbiassed 
opinion. 

The lion. Jr. F Elphinstone . — " I 
move th.it the paper be printed ; and I beg 
leave to say, that the learned gentleman 
had no reason to insinuate, that it was 
proposed to keep back the report for bad 
purposes. Such an idea never enteied 
the imagination of the directors. If any 
persons thought the directors wished to 
keep information from the court, they 
were grossly in error.” 

Mr. R. Jackson “ Thehon. director's 
motion is the very best proof that no such 
intention existed. It places the court 
of directors above all suspicion.” 

Mr. Grant . — “ Perfectly concurring in 
the propriety of printing the icport, and of 
giving all possible publicity to the business, 
I wish to submit, whether you do not limit 
yourselves too much, in proposing to dis- 
cuss this question in two or three weeks. 
In that period, the propiietois would 
hardly have time to study the altetatious 
proposed.” 

Mr. D. Kinnaird and Mr. R. Jackson 
were of opinion, that, as there must be two 
general courts, and as that period of the 
year was approaching, when many gentle- 
men would be out of town, it would be 
better if the court were convened for that 
day fortnight. 

Mr. Grant.-— “ It did appear to me 
that the hon. proprietors thought the 
courtof directors wanted to hurry through 
this matter, and therefore I suggested an 
extension of time ; but I have no objec- 
tion to the court being summoned for this 
day fortnight.” ** 

The Chairman then moved, that Thurs- 
day, the 3d of July, be appointed for tak- 
ing the report into consideration— which 
was agreed to, and the report was order- 
ed to be printed. 

ALLOWANCES TO SHIP-OWNERS. 

The Chairman.—** I have to inform 
the court, that it is farther made special. 
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for the purpose of laying before the pro- 
prietors a draught of an act of Parlia- 
ment for affording relief to certain owners 
of ships in the Company’s service. On the 
15th of February last, the court met 
jn order to consider of a petition to the 
lioose of commons, praying for leave to 
bring in a bill foi the lelief of the persons 
to whom he had just alluded. In con- 
sequence of their determination a petition 
was presented, and a committee met to 
consider the matter thereof. They were 
many weeks employed in considering the 
subject ; aud they ultimately drew up a 
report, which, as well as the bill founded 
ou it, shall now be read to the court.** 
The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, to whom the petition 
of the Company, and sundry other pe- 
titions, on the same subject, were le- 
ferred, was then read. It set out with 
stating, that very considerable losses had 
been incurred by the owners of certain 
ships, and that further losses were likely 
to be incurred, if they fulfilled their con- 
tracts at the existing rate. Various causes 
had occasioned those losses ; but the com- 
mittee meant to offer no observations to 
the house, except with respect to those 
losses that were occasioned by the in- 
adequacy of the peace-freight. It was 
proved, that the lowest peace freight, 
since the conclusion of the war, exceeded 
£26 per ton, and that the medium rate, 
during the war, was about £18 per ton, 
being d£8 below the present price. Not- 
withstanding the provision iu the act of 
1803, that nothing should be allowed 
hereafter in addition to the peace-freight, 
on account of the high pi ice of stores, 
it appeared, from the statement of several 
owners, that great losses had been sus- 
tained, and that some relief ought to be 
granted, by an act similar to that of 1803. 
The committee felt that the principles of 
open competition, and of a fixed rate of 
peace-freight, ought to be kept unim- 
paired, as far as possible ; but, ou the 
other hand, they could not but acknow- 
ledge, that the long continuance of war, 
and the high price of the equipments ne- 
cessary for the Company’s vessels, must, 
at the present rate, occasion great loss to 
the owners of the twenty-four ships ap 
plying for relief. They were anxious, 
therefore, to find out some means by 
which partial relief might be granted, 
and at the same time to make such an 
improvement fn the system as would pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an application 
in future. Relief might be granted, first, 
by permitting the dissolution of the 
existing contracts by mutnal consent, and 
2d. by suffering the Company to enter 
into new contracts for the remainder of 
the voyage not performed. To both these 
propositions, however, many objections 
might be urged ; the only course, there- 


fore, by which relief could be granted to 
the ship-owners, was, by allowiug each 
of them who paid the penalty of .£5000 
to receive au improved rate of freight, 
to amount, in no instance, to more than 
£8. 10s. per ton, being the difference 
between the average peace freight agreed 
for under the existing contracts, and the 
peace-freight granted since the conclusion 
of the war. This sum to be reduced on 
each ship, in proportion to the lowering 
of stores below the standard price of 
1814. The payment of the penalty on 
the one hand, aud the receiving relief on 
the other, would affect the ship-owners 
in different proportions, but not unfair- 
ly ; as those who had the fewest voyages 
to perform, had for many years enjoyed 
the benefit of war allowances, whilst 
those whose contracts were spread over 
a greater number of voyages, had re- 
ceived less of those advantages. The 
committee recommended, that the pro- 
ceedings of the court of directors, in 
each specific case,' should be reported to 
parliament. They could not, howevei, 
adrise even tills qualified departure fiom 
the existing system, without considering 
whether it would not be expedient to 
consolidate the Company’s shipping-laws, 
so as to prevent the recurrence, on any 
pretence whatever, of a similar applica- 
tion in time to come. This could be 
done by i emulating the omtiact price at 
the commencement of each voyage; or 
by giving iu a schedule of the price of 
stores, on the amount of wh'ch the con- 
tract could be made, and an alteration 
might take place on each voyage, accord- 
ing to the rise or fall in the price of those 
articles. The committee were of opi- 
nion, that one or other of these regula- 
tions would secure to the Company the 
advantages of opeu competition, would 
protect the ship-owners Horn such losses 
as they were now liable to, and save par- 
liament from the difficulty in which it 
was now involved, by having to consider 
cases such as were at pieseut submitted 
to it. 

The draft of the bill, of which the 
following is an abstract, was then read : — 

The preamble set forth, that, by the 
39th of the king, various provisions were 
made for i emulating the manner in which 
the East-Iudia Company shall hire and 
take up ships for their regular service; 
and, amongst others, one by which the 
said Company were restricted from re- 
leasing the owners of ships taken up for 
their service fiom their several contracts, 
or to grant them any rate of height be- 
yond what they were entitled to under such 
contracts ; but that, by reason of the long 
duration of the war, aud the continuance of 
the extraordinary price of articles of 
equipment of ships, after the conclusion 
of peace, great hardships might arise m 

4 H 2 
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a' in pel Hu." the owners of certain ships in 
the Compnnv’s -eivice, to a iireral execu- 
tion of theii conti acts, and therefore it 
\\,is expedient that thetomt of directors 
should he empowtied, under reasonable 
limitations, to give them some relief in 
respect thei eof. 

C'ause 1. — The East-tndia Company 
may allow the owners of the following 
snips, ri l . — -The Lady Melville, the Pi in- 
cess Amelia, the Lowther Cattle, the 
Phoenix, the Charles Grant, the Asia, 
the Rose, the Pxiuce Regent, the Marquis 
Wellington, the Carnatic, the William 
Pitt, the Maicliioness of Ely, the Astell, 
the Marquis Camden, the Warren Has- 
tings, the Minerva, the Loid Cas*1ereagli, 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, the 
Streathain, the Bombay, the Inglis, the 
Marquis Huntley, the Cattle Huntley, 
and the Cabalva, an additional sum for 
fieicht, on the owueisof the said ships, 
paving oi wuiing to the Company, by 
way of penalty on each of the six voyages 
conti acted to be pe if onned, and which 
had not been so performed on the 20th 
of Nov. Ial5, the sum of ,£833. 6s. 8d. 
being the one-sixth part of tile penally of 
£o,(!fi0, inclined by the not performing 
tic whole six voyages, according to the 
terms of the respective conti acts. 

Clau.se II — Such allowance not to ex- 
teal £3. 10**. per ton, beyond the rate of 
peat e-freight which the owners were en- 
titled to icceive under their existing con- 
tracts ; nor anv rate of freight, which, 
added to the tate of peace-fi eight, would 
amount toimie than £26 per ton, n-i 
ships of a thousand ton* and upwards, 
and lor ship" of less than a thousand 
t ns, £26. 10s. 

Clause III. — The allowance to be aba- 
ted, in case of the i eduction of the price 
of stores and articles of outfit below the 
rate of the said ai tides in the autumn of 
MIG. 

Clause IV.— In case the ship is lost, 
the owners are to be released from the 
payment of lie sum of £833. 6s. 8d. 

Clause V. — If the owners, in the course 
of any voyage or voyages which any of 
the said ships shall have to perform, shall 
become entitled to additional charges, on 
account of war, or preparations for war, 
then they shall receive no allowance un- 
der this act. 

Clause VI. — The rights of owners, re- 
fusing to pay the penalty, are not to be 
piejudicod by this act. 

Clause VII. — Owners taking advantage 
of this act for any voyage, shall not be 
entitled to .my i uncased peace- freight, 
which they might otheiwNe have been 
entitled to, under their existing con- 
tracts, bv the 39th of the king. 

Clause VIII, — That this act shall not 
be construed as releasing the Company 
or the own ex s of the said ships, from the 
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contracts entered into, fatther than is ex- 
pressly provided by the act. 

Clause IX. — The court of directors are 
required to lay before p.uliamcnt, copies 
of ail re?olutions entered into for grant- 
ing any allowance to the owners of ships, 
by virtue of this act. 

The C hah man — “ This hill has been 
brought into the House of Commons, and 
will be read a second time to-morrow.” 

Mr. Hume — “ Is the court to approve 
of this draft, or what proceeding are the 
proprietors to take on it ?” 

The Chairman — “ This is merely a 
communication to the com t, in order 
that they may be informed of the pro- 
ceeding which has taken place. I do not 
know that the court has any power to 
control the bill. The House of Commons 
will use its own pleasure with respect 
to it.” 

Mr. D. Kinnaird thought the regular 
course of proceeding was, to recommend 
to the court of directors to act, with re- 
ference to this bill, in that way which the 
proprietors most approved, li any mem- 
ber of the court of dhectois were also a 
member of pailiament, he would, as a 
matter of course, support, in the Hou*a 
of Commons, any opinion which the ma- 
jority of picprietors of East India stock 
threw out. He contended, that it was 
competent for any gentleman in that 
court to move resolutions, which might 
hereafter have weight with the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Giant «a : d, when the lion, pro- 
piietor, who had hi«t spoken, went into 
the House of Commons, it would be foe 
him to act on his own opinion. What- 
ever defeieuce lie (Mr. Grant) might feel 
for the sentiments of a portion of the pi o- 
prietors, he did not conceive, when he 
entered the House of Commons, that lie 
was their representative. No person, 
however, in that court, as far as his 
judgment would allow him to decide on 
the opinion entertained by the proprie- 
tors, would go faither than himself to 
support it, if it appeared to him to be 
correct. 

What were the circumstances under 
which the present measure was brought 
forward ? After two months deliberation, 
a committee of the House of Commons 
had produced the report which had just 
been read. It was not, in all its parts, 
what he, as a member of the committee, 
and as a member of that court, approved 
of. It w as, however, carried by a consi- 
derable majouty ; am! the same influence 
would doubtless the bill which had 
been founded on it, through the house. 
It did not effect all the Company wished 
to have doue, but it went a gieat way to- 
wards it. Under these circumstances, let 
the bill undergo discussion in the House 
of Commons, where, of course, they 
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would make the best they could of it. 
He thought the Company would rather 
have this measure, than none ; and he 
did not conceive that it now rested with 
the court of proprietors to do any thing 
in the business. 

Mr. Flump said, that as the court was 
regularly assembled, and the bill laid be- 
fore the proprietor for their considera- 
tion, it w<ts now competent for him or 
any individual to make such observations, 
as the bill itself, and the report of the 
House of Commons on tvhbh it was 
founded, fairly warranted. Having al- 
ready, on former occasions, trespassed 
on the time of the const, in delivering his 
sentiments on the impolicy ami injustice 
of the claims of the shipowners for the 
additional rates of fi eight, he would en- 
deavour, as much as possible, to shorten 
aud condense his observations on the pre- 
sent occasion. He could not, however, 
avoid expressing in the first instance his 
astonishment at the proceedings of the 
committee of the Hou?e of Commons re- 
garding these claim 1 *. His ic marks would 
be grounded on the line of conduct pur- 
sued by that committee, and would be 
open to fair explanation, if such could 
indeed be given. It was most, cxtraoidi- 
uary that this committee (fairly chosen, 
he admitted, as tar as he coahl judire bv 
the names of the members) did meet, and 
did adjourn from time to time, and did 
consume no less than two months in their 
deliberations. But what had been the 
wonderful result of these two months ex- 
ertion 45 ? The whole fifty five pages, of 
which tlie repoit and minutes of evidence 
consisted, might h<»ve Ikvu taken on any 
common nc.a>ioi>, in the course of eight 
and forty hours ! ! What he paitlcularly 
wished to point out to the attention of 
the couit was, that this imlef itig.ihle 
committee, expressly appoint vd toconsider 
the acts of parliament under which the 
petitioning parties acted, aud to do jus- 
t.cc between conflicting panic?, between 
petitioners for, and against, the granting 
of mi additional allowance, beyond the 
legal contract rate's, had met and met 
airaui, and, strange to say, in a question 
which might take half a million sterling 
from the Company S tieasnn, had only 
examined witnesses on one side of the 
question * for the report expie-^Iy '-fated, 
that the committee had received no infor- 
mation, except from the ship-owners 
who were, in fact, the petitioners— and, 
it would be very extraordinary, if men, 
called on to state their own case, could 
rot make up a good story. But here, 
however, he felt no hesitation in saying, 
they had made out a very lame case in- 
deed. Evideuce had been brought for- 
ward to support t e claims of the peti- 
tioners, that ought not to have been offer- 
ed, or at least ought not to live been ic- 
s-vi’.ed, unli’*-. \\ J •• *«• ' 1 i i ■; c\u*>. -li- 


ed on the other side. He would venture 
to a-sert that no county magistrate, in de- 
ciding on a disputed claim of ten shillings, 
would admit of such evidence, and have 
been satisfied with it. in fact, the mere 
ipie dixit of the petitioners was consider- 
ed as sufficient proof of the correctness of 
their account I He contended, that when 
the ship owneis came forward, and ask- 
ed for additional rates of freight, it was 
not sufficient for the Hou^e of Commons 
to have received, as correct, their state-* 
merits, founded on papers drawn up by 
themselves. They ought to have exa- 
mined other evidence, as to their ve- 
rity. They ought to have been put iu 
possession of what had occurred be- 
tween the couit of directors and the ow- 
ners themselves on the subject. They 
had proceeded differently, he would say, 
from any coinnrttcc which ever sat on a 
subject of so great importance, and an 
extraonliuary lcpoit had been produced, 
unworthy, in his huiuule opinion, of that 
lion, commi l lee ; ami -fill mote extraor- 
dinary, con sideling the length of time and 
manner in which they It id gone through 
the busines* 5 , having the full sanction aud 
countenance of the president of the bcaid 
of control, as a member of the committee. 
He wa-H astonished, that gentlemen should, 
iu th-t import, dechie, not only the ex- 
pediency, hut the actual necessity ot pie- 
srreixe, unaltered, thp of open 

i'ntnp"t>t>on in the hi) Ur/ of the Company's 
ships, and afterwards anise a departure 
from that system. Yet such was the 
fact. Iu one pure they state, tli.it t /,*></ 
deem it eepedunt and necessary to con- 
tinue the system — and, in the next, thut 
they recommend that the court of di> en- 
ters he allowed to break through it /— 
not for one or two yens, but foi n-ne or 
ten perhaps I — u c. tor thice, four, and 
five voyages yet to l:e made. This was 
what a commit lee of the House of Com- 
mons recommended as the means of krci - 
iiur whole ami entire the law of the lam’. 
But, independent of this, he was pi •_ 
to point out i.u'mus other tnos-> incoii'U- 
teiic.es. When a bill was bionidit for- 
ward, founded on the icpmt, it \va> na- 
luial to s.ippo'e that it would be c'U.* lat- 
ent with that document. l>.it h w.»? not 
so. 'I lie lomnuinv sn i, “ we i an not 
lccoinmeiid t’entlns qualified departure 
from tli 1 ’ ir.ed peace freights, without 
submitting to tiie house, whether it would 
not be e v pcdi* nt to investigate the ship- 
ping-lav. ami make such alteiations as 
would preieut the recurrence, on au_>. pre- 
tence whatever, of a Miudar cb'ri.uio'i 
from that system, in time to come.*’ Nov, 
he should have 4 »g«eed to tlx* payment < f 
this half million ot inruev, it tiie eo.ni..'**- 
tee had takeu tuo whole 'hipping swtu 
of the Company iii , o eni'id# i.itn"., ,v.d 
had pointed out Mv* he*t ninn* la v.b,.h 
too c'nrrv* c* . 1 ♦ c* ■* . r.- red i - 
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—more particularly, when we look to the he were to judge from the rates of freight to 
situation in which the Company are the Brazils, the West Indies and North 
placed since their new charter by the com- Ameiica, the regular freight from India 
petition of private merchants. If they would settle about £10 per ton or little 
had examined the shipping system tho- more. Perhaps it might be thought by 
roughly, and devised some mode by which the court of directors, that pepper brought 
the enormous expense and waste could home at £ 26 per ton, was better than 
be checked, he would not have grudged the that which was brought to this country at 
payment of £500,000 ; but befjre any such a reduced rate. But, when they were 
examination had taken place, the bill now both brought to the hammer, one sold 
before the court was brought to the house just as well as the other. When this was 
by the committee. This inconsistency notoriously the case with the whole of 
was most extraordinary. He could not their goods, he woudered that the court 
recollect an instance of any thing so gross of directors did not recommend to the 
or so inconsiderate ever before occurring committee of shipping to find out some 
in parliament. In what situation, then, mode to prevent the erroneous surcharge of 
were they placed by this committee? At freight they were now paying. The means 
a moment when the Company was over- were simple and at their command : but 
loaded with debt, at home and abroad, — he lamented to say, that every princi- 
when they were competed with in every pie and proceeding they adopted with 
article they imported — when their China respect to trade, appeared at variance with 
trade, their only support, was impaired, the well established practice of commerce, 
and was likely to be still farther impair- They were now, he was confident, iu- 
ed by smuggling — at such a time, an ad- curling a loss by most of their Indian 
ditkmal and unnecessary expense of speculations, and persisting in them 
£500,000 was recommended ! It became against the conviction of their own books, 
this comt, who had no dependence but on If the Company merely continued their 
the China trade, from which they receiv- trade to India, in order to bring home 
ed their dividend, to consider well what the produce of that empire which they 
would be the consequence, if such pro- might receive in kind in revenue, or as a 
ceedings were allowed. It must end in remittance, as cheaply as possible, some- 
this, that they would have no other mode thing might he said in defence of the 
of getting their dividends, but by borrow- traffic; but when he saw the most un- 
ing money to pay themselves. But how accountable speculations of goods under- 
long could that continue ? It was admit- taken from England ; as lor example, 
ted by one of the owners, in his etidence £70,000 wmth of claret, sent out to 
before the committee, that the i.ite of that country to overstock the markets 
fi eight might be brought down to £14 and to spoil, when the return sheet 
per ton; and it was certaiuly very strange, would, he feared, shew, that, for their 
that whilst the Company were actually £70,000 they would not rtceive, deduct- 
engaged by their conti acts to pay from ing interest and expenses, more than 
£17 to £20 per ton, and application was £30,000 ; when he recollected that the 
made for an addition to these rates to wine might have been purchased either at 
make up £26, that the private traders a cheaper rate, or of a quality more like’ 
brought home the produce of the east at Iy to suit the markets, which was in ge- 
£14 per ton. No reasonable individual, neral a primary and important consider- 
no persons, except the East -India Com- ation with other merchants, he could not 
pany, would do this. He knew that for a avoid expressing his astonishraeut at such 
considerable time past, East-India goods a speculation. It was also, he under- 
of every description were brought home stood, a matter of fact, which he be- 
for the London aud Liverpool merchants, lieved no man would venture to contra- 
ct from £12 to £14 per ton ; and he diet, that even saltpetie, one of the 
toeed not tell the proprietors that so great staple imports from India, would not 
a saving of freight alone, gave the private now pay. The private traders, in corn- 
trader a decided advantage over, and eua- petition with the Company, could sell it 
bled them to undervell the Company, in for £35. 10$. per ton, of a superior qua- 
almost every article of trade. He would lity to what the Company had offered at 
give an example. In the very last month, that price; and if private merchants 
two cargoes of pepper were brought for were thus enabled to sell it for less than 
the Company in extra ship*, which at the the Company, it was clear that they would 
rate of £26 per ton, which those ships monopolize the market. What then were 
would receive if this bill passed into a they doing? He would ask, vvliat profit 
law, would stand the Company in about could that or any other ai tides import- 
ten pence or one shilling per lb , at a time ed fiom India produce, in competition 
wheu peppt rs wa* offered for sale at seven with private traders, when they were 
pence halfpenny perlb. and would not fetch paying low, and the Company such im- 
more. The private trader brought home his mense freights ? These were commercial 
peppcrat£12. 10s.or£l4 perton; and, if points, which, in their character of di- 
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rectors, and as commercial men, carry- 
ing on the trade of the Company, they 
were bound to take into serious con- 
sideration. Was it, he would ask, in 
the present state of our funds, the duty 
of the court of directors, with a know- 
ledge of these facts, to encourage an ap- 
plication to parliament, leading to the 
report of a committee, and subsequently 
to the introduction of a bill, by which, 
contrary to the existing and established 
laws, the Company would have to dis- 
burse upwards of £5G9,781 under the 
head of liberal allowance for freight over 
and above their legal contracts? They at 
present enjoyed a special favour — the mo- 
nopoly of the trade to China ; by means 
of which, every pound weight of tea in- 
troduced into this country (averaging 
25,000,000 of pounds per annum) yield- 
ed them a shilling profit, or a net sum of 
£1,250,000 annually. But could they, 
or had they any right to expect that this 
benefit would be continued beyond the 
present charter ? If they thought so, he 
could assure the court that there were 
many powerful bodies in England who 
believed that it would not remain witli 
them, and therefore he thought that they 
ought not to be very confident of its con- 
tinuance. Heconceired that there would 
be great difficulty at the end of the pre- 
sent charter in passing a bill for its re- 
newal. As long as he remained a pto- 
prietor of East-India stock, he might 
desire, for his own interest, that the mo- 
nopoly should be continued ; but, as far 
as the good of the countiy was concerned, 
he felt differently. Prudent men looked 
forward to, and prepared themselves for 
all contingencies. Now, if it should be 
the case that they were deprived of this 
immutrty at the end of their present 
charter, what would be the state of the 
Company if they thus threw away half- 
millions and millions ? What would be 
their situation, should this great tesource 
be taken away ? Melancholy, indeid, 
would be tluir situation. Their whole 
income would be involved by their un- 
avoidable expenses, and nothing would 
remain to pay the dividends of the stock ; 
it was therefore impmtant to rounder 
how their present profits could be best 
saved, to meet the time when they might 
perhaps have to encounter commercial 
danger, and when the safety of then di- 
vidends might be threatened. On a for- 
mer occasion lie hazarded an estimate 
of the expense to which those extra- 
allowances would subject them to, if the 
dividends of the owuers were complied 
with ; and he had at the same time 
pointed out the great impropriety of that 
court coming to a resolution on a ques- 
tion involving half a million sterling, 
when they had received but a few hours 
notice of the proposition. He was then 


confidently told that it was impossible to 
calculate the expense at that moment ; 
they could now however form an estimate 
of the probable expeu*e on the data laid 
down by the committee of the house of 
commons, and approved by the court of 
diiectors; and it would be found very 
far to exceed the estimate which he had 
before offered. He saw nothing done to 
modify their shipping-laws, or bring about 
that reform which was the most im- 
portant of any in their whole commercial 
transactions. The committee had reject- 
ed the claims of ten ships, but with what 
justice they had done so he kuew not ? 
In their report, they stated that it would 
be hard to allow individuals to suffer by 
the contracts ; and, therefore, although 
contrary to an existing act of parliament, 
they express their opinion that relief 
should be granted to the owners : but 
would it be credited, that they have re- 
jected the claims of those whose losses, 
it appeared by the evidence, would be the 
greatest. The evidence given by Mr. 
Mangles, relative to what he would lose 
by the Vansittart, if she completed her 
six voyages at the present contract prices, 
would make that loss amount to .£167,000 
net ; and the greatest loss which, accord- 
ing to the evidence, would be suffered, 
was that by Mr. Mangle*. The loss on 
the Caba’va, which, at the eud of the 
conti act, would be .£102,172, was the 
second in amount. The committee re- 
jected the largest claim, as unworthy of 
relief, hut admitted the second on the 
scale as eutitled to share! They stated 
that Mr. Mangles had made a special 
agreement, and therefore could not be 
now relieved ; but the others, whom 
they were willing to relieve, had, it should 
be remembered, also made contracts, or 
special agreements. Why the superior 
extent of Mr. Mangle’s loss should debar 
him from relief he could not conceive. 
He thought, that in a question of such 
impoitauce, the court of directors ought 
to have carefully examined the accounts 
laid before the committee, and ascertain- 
ed their correctness. With every regard 
for the high character of the parties, he 
must expie'S doubts as to the correct- 
ness of their estimates. As however he 
had no inlormation on the subject, ex- 
cept from the evidence, be eou'd not de- 
cidedly judge; bur he would mention 
some of the accounts of expected losses. 
By the La ly Melville, on her 4th voyage, 
a lo'S of £72,716 was calculated; by 
the William Pitt, on her 6th voyage, 
£30,700 ; by the Warren Hastings, 
£48,814 , and for the Inglis £74,385. 
He mentioned these sums comparatively, 
as exciting his astonishment how the 
committee could admit them, and reject 
the claim of Mr. Mangles, whose loss 
was stated U) be so much greater. They 
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rejected his demand, because he had en- 
teied into a special engagement ; but had 
sot the others entered into special engage- 
ment s also ? 

Tiie estimate which he (Mr. Hume) 
had drawn up and now submitted to the 
court made the sum to be paid to amount 
to ,£'.”(>9,781.* — this, he stated, would be 
lequired fioni the treasury to meet the 
claims of the ship owners, if the Com- 
pany gave to them all an equal compensa- 
tion 1 — In his calculation, he had taken a 
sum for each ship, to make up £26 and 
not exceeding £8 per ton additional for 
each voyage of the remaining voyages, 
shewing the total amount the Company 
would have to pay, if they proceeded 
agreeably to the bill, and acted impartially 
and fairly; for it cei tainly could not be 
intended to give £23 to one, £'25 to 
another, and £26 to a third. At all 
events such a principle did not seem to be 
recognized by the committee. But it 
appealed that the freight was in some 


measure to be regulated by the price of 
stores in the autumn of 1816, on an 
aveiage price given in by the Company’s 
superi n fendaii ts. This certainly gave to 
all a fair and just claim to an equal dis- 
tribution of this money, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding £ 26 per ton in the whole or £8 
per ton additional to any ship. If he 
allowed to the owner of the I^ady Me'- 
ville, and to several others, £8 per ton 
in addition to the peace-freight of £17 
9s. it would nor amount to £26. But 
adopting the pi inci pie laid down in the 
bill for those ships whose claims were ad- 
mitted, it would be found that £569,781 
was the total amount which the Company 
would have to pay to the ship-owuers, 
befoie they completed their contracts; 
for it was recommended in the report that 
the contracts ought not to be annulled. 
Now, this sum of £569, 781 wa*, the court 
would recollect £50, COO more than he 
had two years ago stated that the extra- 
allowances would amouut to. An ainend- 


* List of Ships which the Com*a:ttee of the lions* of Co.nntoni crawler entitled to 
an Allowance of £6 per ton t or to make up the to £26 prt to,t ; with an 

estimate of the Sums to he paid to each Ship. 



Name. 

Ton*. 

Rate per 
j Contract. 

Number ot 
Voyage* 
after 20 ih 
Nov. 1815. 

Additional 
Allow at ce 
frr each 
Voyage. 

Total for 
whol» 
Voyages. 

1812.. Apt il 1. . 

Cady Melville 

1200 

i 

£17 

9.?. 

four 

pet 

£8 

ton. 

0,9. 

£ 

38,400 

1303..Aptil 12. 

Pi incest Amelia 

1200 

17 

9 

two 

8 

0 

19,200 

1809.. Mail'll 7 

Lonthei Castle 

1200 

17 

9 

tin ce 

8 

0 

28,800 

1803. . Mat 18 . 

Phoenix 

818 

18 

15 

ttvo 

7 

5 

11,860 

1809.. Fol.. 24 . 

Charles Grant 

1200 

17 

9 

three 

8 

0 

28,300 

1310.. Not. 14. 


958 

19 

0 

four 

7 

0 

26,824 

1809.. Nov. -29 . 

Rose 

955 

18 

15 

three 

7 

5 

20,769 

1810.. Nov. 14. 

Prince Regent 

953 

19 

10 

four 

6 

10 

24,776 

1810.. Nov. 14. 

Marquis Wellington .. 

961 

18 

0 

four 

8 

0 

30,752 

1808.. May 11 . 

. arnatic 

820 

18 

15 

two 

7 

5 

11,888 

1803. . Nov. 2 . 

Wm. Pitt 

819 

19 

5 

one 

6 

15 

5,537- 

1810.. Nov. 14. 

Marchioness of Ely - . „ 

952 

19 

10 

four 

6 

10 

24,752 

1809.. Am. 2.. 

Astell 

820 

20 

17 

thiec 

5 

«> 

12,738 

1-811.. Nov. 22 . 

Marquis Camden .... 

1200 

16 

19 

four 

8 

0 

38,400 

1808.. May 11 . 

Wanen Hastings 

1000 

16 

19 

three 

8 

0 

24,000 

1312. . Sept. 2. . 

Minerva 

976 

16 

19 

five 

8 

0 

39,040 

1810. . Nov. 14 

Princess Charlotte. . . . 

978 

17 

17 

four 

8 

0 

31,296 

*803... Jau. 5 . . 

Stieati.am 

819 

18 

13 

one 

7 

7 

6,019 

April 1 . . 

Nort humberl a nd (extra) 

600 

15 

9 

one 

8 

0 

4,800 

£808.. Sept. 7.. 

Bombay 

1200 

18 

0 

three 

8 

0 

28,800 

1809. . Feb. 22 . 

luglis 

1200 

17 

9 

four 

8 

0 

38,400 

1310. . Feb. 16 . 

f Marquis Huutly 

1200 

20 

9 

three 


11 

19,980 

<j Castle Huutly 

1200 

19 

9 

four 

6 

11 

31,440 


{_ Cabal va 

1200 

19 

15 

three 

6 

5 

22,500 


Total for twenty-form ships. . £569,781 
Deduct £5000' penalty on each of the twenty-four ships. . 120,000 


Net money to be paid.. £449,781 


r *** The Herefordshire, the Atlas, the Bridgewater, the General Harris, the 
>ansittart and the General Kyd were hired under special engagements, and are there 
&re not entitled to the above allowances. 
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• That calculation of half a million which 
lie then submitted to the court to induce 
them not to listen to the claims of the 
owners, was by an hon. director (Mr. 
Grant) declared to be excessive and erro- 
neous ; but the result had proved that 
the error was ou the wrong side for the 
Company ! — There was one saving clause 
in the bill, and a very onions one — for it 
appeared, that, from the money which 
the Company were to give to the owners, 
the penal sum in which they were bound 
for the performance of their contracts 
was to be deducted. That sum was ge- 
nerally .£5000 for each ship, but, in some 
instances, it was £10,000. He supposed, 
however, that they would not take nuue 
from one than from another, as the bill 
expressly mentioned £5,000. Now, if 
they took £5,000 from each of the twen- 
ty-four owners, it would form a gross 
sum of £120,000, which, deducted from 
£569,781, (the amount of the sum esti- 
mated for the owners) lett£449,78l, a net 
disbursement which the Company must 
make. This was a very large sum to make 
up a most extravagant rate of freight, 
infinitely more than the mercantile 
houses of Fairlie, Forbes, Gladstone or 
Bassit, were now giving tor ft eight fiom 
India. Why, be asked, as commercial 
men, bad the court been misled so long ? 
He might be told, that the fine ships they 
employed warranted this excessive price 
and that uo other vessels were fit for their 
purpose. He denied it, and who would 
contradict him ? No merchant trading 
from Condon or Liverpool on his own ca- 
pital would contradict him ; whilst he was 
stiongly supported by the uuderwi iters at 
Loyds. There they shewed that they gave 
a small ship the preference to a large one 
and the rate of insurance was the proof. 
Every person who has been at Beugai 
knows, that the risk of the river makes a 
difference of at least one per cent, in the 
insurance, and it is daily proved that 
those who underwrite will not grant bet- 
ter terms to large vessels which are taken 
up at £26 per ton, than to the smaller 
for which only £14 are paid. Itbw, as 
their contracts were entered into in a 
time of wai, when it could not he 
well known what the medium freights 
would be in peace, it might with some 
appearance of justice have been pro- 
posed to give £18 per ton as approach- 
ing the price of the day ; — but, when the 
directors ask for leave to give the peti- 
tioning owners £26 whilst they can find 
as many ships as they require capable of 
bringing home cargoes of cotton, pepper, 

♦ Omit the words ** An amend” — at the bottom 
Of the preceding column. 

Asiatic Joum. — No. 2i. 
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or auy other goods, at a freight of ,£14 or 
£18 per ton, it certainly appeared to him 
most extraordinary ; there was something 
at the bottom of such a proceeding-^- 
someth jug. that induced the court to tole- 
iat7 so curious and wasteful a system, 
which he could not fathom. He would 
again a&k what good reason could be as- 
signed for paying £26 per ton for bring- 
ing borne articles, which every private 
merchant could import at the rate of £14 
or £18 per ton ? He was utterly at a loss 
to conjecture. As he had before observ- 
ed, if the committee had agreed to re- 
vise the shipping-laws, to reduce the un- 
necessary outfit, to lemove vexatious 
forms and delays, to place their ships ou 
a proper commercial footing, so as to 
lessen expense and do away with ail .that 
appeared unnecessary, wasteful or extra- 
vagant in the system, he would cheerfully 
have acceded to this grant of half-a-mil- 
lion, great as the sum was. Many im- 
portant savings might be made without 
any risk to the ships or cargoes : as for 
instance, why were eight cables ordered 
fora ship on a voyage of twelve months ? 
a number which formerly more than 
sufficed, when the voyage occupied two or 
three years! When proper and substan- 
tial rotor ms could be safely made (and no 
man disliked unnecessary innovations 
more than lie did) it was the duty of 
those who were at the helm to promote 
them. It was the bounden duty of the 
court of directors, on all occasions and 
particular ly in this instance, however long 
improper customs had prevailed, to stand 
forward manfully aud eudeavour tocorreet 
them. The Company were met in their 
trade to fnd ; a in every way; — they were 
undersold in the market — aud they ought, 
therefore, in order to overcome those dif- 
ficulties aud meet their competitors, to 
revise their shipping regulations, and ren- 
der them consistent with their interests. 
Every thing which militated against 
the profitable carrying ou of their 
trade ought to be removed. They ought 
to avail themselves of whatever advan- 
tages they really possessed — and, in order 
to do that, and to remove what appeared 
defective, the whole subject should be 
brought fairly before them. No man 
could justly object to such a proceeding. 
He considered, that, if he approved of the 
report of the committee and of this btU, 
which was so grossly at variance with Hie 
evidence taken before the committee, as 
well as to their recommendation, be 
should be abandoning the opinion he had 
always supported, aud be should, there- 
fore, move a resolution, expressive of Aii 
sentiments. He did not know that this 
court would have had the opportunity of 

Vol. IV. 1 1 
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vteing and considering lie report ; and it 
was not until yesterday that he could get 
a copy of the bill, in order to inform him- 
self how far it was proposed to go. He 
was, therefore, rather unprepared ; but had 
put down on paper what he considered to 
be the proper situation in which the Com- 
pany uow stood. In his opinion, the 
court was called on, if they respected 
their own property, if they did not wish 
to be held up to public notice as a set of 
extraordinary individuals, who paid, of 
their own accord, far more than they had 
contracted for, or was paid by private 
merchants ■. — and unless they could re- 
duce the amount of their debts abroad and 
at home, and bare money to spare to re- 
sist a piopositiou, which must still farther 
increase their difficulties. Before they be- 
came liberal, they ought to pay their debts. 
“ Be just before you are generous" was 
an old, but a very good and sound maxim. 
They were considering a bill, the object 
of which was to take unnecessarily half- 
a-million sterling from their pockets, at a 
time when their floating debt in England 
was heavy, and their debt in India very 
great indeed. Under all these circum- 
stances he did expect, that, instead of 
agreeing to this addition to their debt, 
the Company would have adopted mea- 
sures of economy, in order to reduce that 
which at present existed. If they per- 
sisted in carrying on the trade to India, 
as they had hitherto done (against which 
he protested and should contiuue to pro- 
test) their losses aud difficulties would be 
still farther increased. What profits did 
they derive from the trade to Bengal, 
Madras aud Bombay? If the directois 
would give him the inspection of the Com- 
pany’s books of trade, he was confident 
they would shew that the India trade 
served ouly to involve them deeper in 
debt, aud that a considerable poitiou of 
the profits of the China tiade was sacri- 
ficed to support it. When competition 
with the Company was admitted ; when 
Europe at large as well as Great Britain 
were competitois with them in the mar- 
ket ; when such was the ease, it behoved 
them to look at their balance sheets— and, 
separating the China from the India trade, 
let them have no more losing speculations, 
however flattering or profitable they may 
be under a diflerent management toindivi- 
duals. The court would do well to recol- 
lect that the government bad imposed con- 
trol over all their political and military 
affairs, under the plea that they had been 
mismanaged ; commerce alone bad been 
left lo the Company to conduct as they 
should think proper; aud if the court of 
directors should persist incairyiug it on 
in an extravagant and improper manuer, 
as he submitted thpt they were now doing, 
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they would have to blame themselves, at 
uo distant period, if the nation and the 
patliameut withdrew from them the ex- 
clusive privileges which they now enjoy- 
ed. It would fairly he said that, as the 
Company had not availed themselves of 
the benefits of the China trade, these 
should be taken away. Such extravagant 
rates of freight and other commercial 
charges continued by the directors would 
he feared prove the ruin of the Company ; 
as the directors had within the past year 
contracted for several ships for sir voy- 
ages or ten years to come at the rates of 
£2b and j£26 per ton 1 !— Having thus 
tated liis opinions, he thought it his duty 
to move 

“ That this court have, with great con- 
“ cern, heard read the copy of a bill. 
“ now in progress through the House of 
“ Commons, to authorize the court of 
“ directors of the East India Company to 
“ make extraordinary allowances, iilcer- 
“ tain cases, to the owners of certain ships 
“ in the service of the said Company, by 
“ which a sum of .£5fi!), 781 sterling may 
“ be taken from the Company’s treasury 
“ and divided among the owners oftwen- 
“ ty-four ships, being an extraoidiuary al- 
“ lowance, not exceeding jt'8 per ton to any 
“ one ship per voyage, in addition to their 
“ present contract rate of peace freight, 
“ and not more than £26 per ton on the 
“ whole to any one of them. That this 
“ court view with astonishment the uuu- 
“ sual course of proceedings of the cotn- 
“ inittee of the House of Commons (to 
“ whom the petition of the East India 
“ Company and certain other proprietois 
“ of East India stock were referred) as 
“ stated in then report lo the house. — 

That they had heard only the stute- 
“ meats on Che pui t of the owners of ships, 
“ aud had no other means of i erifying 
u them than the evidence of the outness 
“ and th-ir agents. That the saidcominit- 
“ tee have, in their report to the house, 
“ expressed their decided opinion, Ibat it 
“ is expedient that the principles of 
“ open competition and fixed tender for 
“ six voyages, which have been long 
“ sanctioned by the legislature, should 
“ be maintained unimpaired, and not- 
“ withstanding their declared opinion, 
“ the bill which has now been read, au- 
“ thorizes ship contracts deliberately, 
“ solemnly, and legally formed, to be 
“ set aside year after year, for eight or 
“ nine years to come. 

“ That in their report to the house, 
“ the committte further state, that they 
“ however cannot venture to recommend 
“ even this qualified departure from tfie 
“ established principle of fixed peace 
“ freight, without submitting to the 
“ house at the same time, whether it 
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c( might not be expedient to revise and 
“ consolidate the several laws relating to 
( * the shipping system of the Company, 
e< with a view to the introduction of such 
ft improvement in them as may effectually 
< e provide against the recurrence, under 
te any circumstances, or any pretext what- 
te ever, of a similar deviation from that 
<f system in time to come 
“ That this court observe with deep 
“ regret, that no measures of the kind 
<e recommended, have been adopted pre- 
“ vious to the introduction of the bill. 

lt That this court cannot but consider 
t( it an extraordinary pmcceeding on the 
“ part of the court of directors to re- 
“ quite, aud on the part of the commit- 
“ tee of the House of Commons to re- 
te commend, authority to be given to 
“ the said directors, to pty at the rate of 
t( £26 per ton for the freight of goods 
Ci to and from ludia, whilst it is on evi- 
6i dence before the Hou>e of Commons, 
“ that the usual freight, for goods of pri- 
4i vate merchiuits from India, hai been 
tf for some time pa-t£l4 per ton, and 
€< whilst it is equally notorious, that the 
“ same goods as the Company import 
“ from India, arc now import:'! by pri- 
“ vate merchants at from £12 to £11 per 
“ ton, an It. uit the late of insurance on 
“ private ship* at these i ites, and on 
“ the Company’s ships at .£2(3, is neuly 
“ the same ; being one of tne best con- 
“ mercial proofs of the equality of u*k 
“ to the shipper of the goods. 

“ That this court caunot view the pro- 
“ gress of a bill which will take from the 
u Company’s treasury tiie nett sum of 
“ £449,781 sterling (after allowing credit 
“ for £120,000 to he deducted from the 
<f twenty-four owners as the amount of 
their penalty bonds), without much 
M alarm, at a time when the Company 
€t have a floating debt of £3,973,592 in 
“ JSnglan I at 5 per ccut, and a debt of 
“ near thirty mil lions sterling in India at 
u 6 per jeent, aud whilst the profits of 
et their China trade have diminished, and 
“ may be expected farther to diminish; 
“ and that tae profits on the trade to 
“ India, if any, are very small. 

** Tint whilst the court of directors 
** are prohibit*.! from grantitig any sum by 
“ way of compensation, to any persou 
6t exceeding £600, without the consent 
16 of the court of proprietors to each spe- 
“ ci fic grant, this court observe with t ur- 
*• prise, that there is no clause in the 
“ bill direcriug the same forms and at- 
“ tention to the rights of the proprietors, 
« to be observed in the granting of near 
“ half a million of their property away. 

That tliis court, for all these reasons, 
«< do recommend to the court of direc- 
“ tors, immediately to interpose and 
prevent the passing of the bill in the 


(< House of Commons, and the most se- 
“ rious consequences that must ensue to 
“ the vital inteiests of the Company from 
(t such a measure.’* 

The resolution was then seconded and 
read by the clerk. 

Mr. Lowivles said, he could not refrain 
from making a few observations. He re- 
collected when the debates took place iu 
that court upon the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s charter, many gentlemen had argued 
with great force, that the Company’s trade 
w.iu’d nor be injured by the private trade 
of British subjects, in consequence of the 
charter being laid more opeu. And if 
his memory did not very much misgive 
him, his lion, friend (Mr. Hume) had ar- 
gued in that manner ; and he had added 
his conviction, that whether the charter 
was open or not, the private trade could 
never come in com petition with that of 
tiie Company. But what did his hon. 
fuend say to-day ? WIi) , hi* hon. friend 
had proved that the irticles iu which the 
Company dealt came home to Great Bri- 
tain at half the price w icn tile Company 
paid, by private traders. Never, there- 
tore, was he more astonished iu his life, 
than when his hon. friend had urged his 
arguments with regard to the injury done 
to tiie Company’s trade. Aud he trusted 
th it his lion, friend would not think him 
a less honest man because tie could not 
agree in those arguments ; which he cer- 
tainly could not. 

With respect to the situation of the 
ship owners, he must say that the merits 
of their case had not been fairly consi- 
dered. In the first place, they had built 
very large ships at the express desire of 
the Company, for their particular trade, 
and which ships were fit for no other pare 
of the world but India. The Company, 
therefore, were bound in houour to bear 
that circumstance in sniud. It was also 
to be observed, that these ships went 
built in a time of war, when it was ne- 
cessary that they should preserve the ap- 
pearance of men of war, as well as mer- 
chantmen. It was unnecessary to call to 
the recollection of the court, that daring 
the latter part of the late war, three of 
the Company’s large vessels had been 
taken for sixty -four gun ships by the 
enemy, who, deceived by their appear- 
ance, kept aloof, and abstained from taking 
an easy prey, winch would have amounted 
to six millions of money ; and this merely 
because the enemy had taken the mer- 
chantmen to be ships of war. Their 
property had been effectively protected, and 
many millions of money had been saved 
to them by the wisdom of that policy. 
Surely, then, there was nothing unjust 
or unreasonable, in distributing so small 
a sum as £44^,785, amongst a body of 
men who had sacrificed io much of their 
4 12 
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own interests in complying with the 
wishes of the Company. If the ship- 
owners had been drawn into their- present 
painful dilemma for the purpose ot effect- 
tig objects purely connected with the in- 
erests of the East-Iudia Company, they 
had a right to be fairly paid for their ser 
vices; Was it just, or was it honourable 
towards these ship-owners, to say to 
them, “ It is true, you have saved us a 
“ vast deal of money by building your 
11 ships after our models. It is true, 
“ you have been put to enormous expense 
“ in procuring materials in a time of 
“ war ; and it is true we have attained 
“ enormous advantages by your campli- 
'• ance with our wishes ; but now that 
“ peace has arrived, we find that your 
“ ships are no longer of any use, and 
“ we find that we can procure others 
“ which will answer our purpose just as 
“ well, for half price.” Was that lan- 
guage fit to be used by a public Company, 
boasting of its honour, and pluming it- 
self upon Us integrity ? Surely, if they 
could treat the ship-owners in such a 
manner, it might be truly said, that they 
had no houour or justice at all ; and, 
that instead of being a respectable, a li- 
beral, and honourable body of men, they 
would he nothing more nor less, than 
a band of low traders, who would take 
a dirty advantage of the situation iu which 
circumstances had placed them. The ho- 
nour of a great commercial company ought 
to be dearer to it than any other considera- 
tion; for when it lost its honom, all con- 
fidence in its integrity and fair dealing 
ceased. Cood God ! lor the paltry sura 
of half a million, would that Compauy, 
who carried eu trade with sixty millions of 
inhabitants, who governed a territory 
larger than the dominions of any potentate 
in Europe, run the risque of undermining 
their character and credit in the world, 
by such mean and petty calculations ? 
Was it to be supposed that the ship- 
owners would have continued to have 
boilt ships of twelve and fifteen hundred 
tods bnrthen, in a time of war, if they 
hM the least idea that upon the return of 
rtoace, they should be turned adrift? — 
What was the reason of having snch 
Utge Ships ? Why, the obvious motive 
wha, to deceive the enemy by having it 
aif>po«2d that they were ships of war. 
But another and a more substantial mo- 
tive was, that if the euetny should come 
near them, by being well armed, they 
would give him such a reception as would 
cure him of his temerity in future. It 
might be true that the Compauy, upon the 
return of peace, might be able to procure 
freight at fourteen instead of tweri (ysix 
pounds per ton : but they ought to ba- 
lance the advantages they had derived 
from their oid friends* against the scale of 
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economy. Supposing, however, that these 
ships were unable to defend themselves 
against regular men of war, it must be ad- 
mitted, that they were quite proof agaiust 
the depreciations of privateers : and was 
it nothing to save the Company’s property 
against the robl>eries of licensed priva- 
teers ? Would that have been the case 
if small ships had been employed dur- 
ing the war ? Could they have kept off 
privateers ? Certainly not. They would 
have been at the mercy of every armed 
cockboat, and might have been picked 
up by half dozens at a time, as had been 
proved by the expedience of last war 
with respect to the ships of private traders. 
The secoud pait of the case in favor of 
the ship-owner was with regard to the di- 
mensions of their vessels, and upon that 
ground a great deal was to be said in 
their favor, A large ship must be built 
at infinitely mote propoitionable an ex- 
pense than a moderate sized one ; and 
for this reason, that the price of small 
materials bore no proportion to that of 
large ones. He recollected that the 
committee for managing the affairs of 
the Paddington canal had resolved, after 
much consideration, upon building small 
boats in preference to large ones, because 
they knew very well that they could pur- 
chase small timber at a much cheaper 
rate, and in greater quantities than large 
timber. It should be recollected, there- 
fore, to what an enormous expense the 
ship-ovvneis had been put in purchasing 
timber suitable for the purposes of build- 
ing large vessels. The Company should 
consider, that it was not the interest of 
the gentlemen ship-owners to build a ship 
of fourteen bundled tons burthen, when 
they might have built two of seveu hun- 
dred tons each, for an infinitely less ex- 
pense; besides which, their risk was in- 
finitely increased : for if a ship of four- 
teen hundred tous went down, the whole 
was lost ; whereas, if they had two ships 
of seven hundred tons, there was not the 
same probability of both going down, 
and consequently the ship owners* loss 
would not be so great. Besides, it was 
notorious that a small ship had a better 
chance in combating the perils of the 
seas than a large one. All seafaring men 
admitted, that a moderate sized ship 
stood a much better chance of weather- 
ing a storm than a larger one ; therefore, 
in that point of view, the East-India 
ship-owner had a much greater risk to 
run on account of the size of his ship 
than the private trader. The question 
was, how much the Company saved by 
the decrease of the freight since the time 
the present owners first entered their ser- 
vice ? They ought to consider, ’whether 
those gentlemen could now any longer 
afford to continue their services tipon the 
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present terms. Supposing the ship-owners 
took £4 per ton less, the Company still 
should consider how long the war has 
lasted, for that was the fair mode of 
arguing the question. Undoubtedly there 
was a great deal to be said on both sides ; 
and the point ought to be ascertained by 
a just balance of all that could be alleged 
on each. He must observe, that when 
he voted- for giving them redress, it was 
a qualified vote ; it was not a vote to give 
every man eight or ten pounds per ton, 
in addition to what he already had, but 
to give each man that which the fair 
justice of his case required. He did not 
vote for the idea of giving one man more 
than another upon a consideration whe- 
ther that man had moie interest than 
another. The Company should consider 
the case of each owner according to the 
justice of its merits. Whenever the dis • 
tribution took place, it should proceed 
on principles of equity and impartiality. 
Now, with regard to the sum of £&, 
certainly he had no idea that that sum 
should be given to every man. It struck 
him that if this £& per ton was to be di- 
vided amongst the ship-owners, the court 
ought to consider the number of voyages 
which each ship had performed. Some 
owners might be entitled to i?10, others 
£ 7 , and others £4 ; but certainly each 
owner ought not to icceive the same spe- 
cific sum. It was necessary to make this 
distinction in order that people might 
not go forth with the idea that this Com- 
pany knew nothing of the due adminis- 
tration of its marine affairs. He trusted 
and hoped, however, that some good 
reason would be given why the Company 
were to give £26 per ton, when their 
goods could now be canied at ;£14. For 
really a drop from cent, per cent, was so 
enormous that it certaiuly deserved cou- 
sidetatiou. He was undoubtedly the ad- 
vocate for a fair and liberal allowance ; 
but some reference should be had to the 
means of the Company to enable them to 
do what their own sense of justice dic- 
tated. The sum of £26 per tou did ap- 
pear enormous under the present circum- 
stances of the Company. If the ship- 
owners had made a had bargain, however 
deplorable their condition might be, .still 
if the Company could not afford to do 
what their disposition inclined them to 
do, they were bound in justice to them- 
selves to stop short, in oider that they 
might not entail injury aud ruin upon 
their own affairs. The ship-owners were 
certainly in a pitiable state, but it appear- 
ed to him to be impossible, from the pre- 
sent state of the Company's funds, that 
they could afford to give such a sum as 
was proposed. The best way would be 
Ibr the Company and the ship-owners 
to arrange matters ftkt man and wife, 


upon the best terras they could. The 
ship-owners must be content wilh what 
they could get, and yield to the pres- 
sure of events which they could not 
control. As far, however, as a due at- 
tention to the funds of the Company 
would permit, he (Mr. L.) did expect 
that they would act liberally and justly 
towards the owners. Supposing it should 
be resolved, that the Company should 
have small ships constructed for their 
use, what would they do with the large 
ones already in existence ? Would they 
break them up, or would they consign 
them to rot in port ? What would be the 
use of ships of fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred tons burthen, when lying in port ? 
ft was quite idle to suppose that such a 
conduct would be wise policy. That those 
ships mud he employed as long as they 
were fit for service was quite certain ; 
but if the ship-owners could not afford 
to continue their services at the present 
rate of allowance, they would be driven 
to the necessity of giving up their con- 
tracts altogether, and suffering the pe- 
nalty of their bonds to their own ruin. 
But would the Company be benefited if 
matters were driven to that extremity? 
Certainly not. Tncy would he obliged to 
build new slops upon a totally different 
plan, aud they would be compelled to 
forfeit the advantage of having ships 
reaily made to their hand, and admirably 
adapted to their service But it appear- 
ed to him that the consideration of honor 
ought to be paramount. It was not be- 
cause the present rate of freight at market 
was twelve or fourteen pounds per ton 
that the Company should refuse to act 
up to the dictates of honor aud con- 
science, in satisfying the first demands of 
faithful servants. An hon. director had 
told him that the greatest difficulty which 
the Company had found, was in making 
an agreement by which all parties could 
stand. When that was the case, was it 
surprising that the owners of ships should 
be unwilling to abide by a hard burgain ? 
If the Company insisted upon the per- 
formance of the contracts with the ship* 
owners, already in existence, the neces- 
sary consequence would he, that those 
ship-owner." must, for their own preser- 
vation, break through the treaty. These 
gentlemen had come forward with a feir 
and candid statement of their case; awf 
if their prayer was dismissed miheSrd, 
it might Ik* truly said, that the Company 
had obliged them to break through their 
contract ; but he sincerely hoped that 
little mean idea of saving a few thousand 
pounds would deter a great commercial 
Company from a faithful discharge of a 
duty which they owed to themselves and 
to their ten ants. 

(To Is continued.) 
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Memoir relative to the Translations of 

the Sacred Scriptures , at Serampore , 

March IBIS. 

K is now ten years since we matured 
the plan ot giving the Scriptures in the 
various languages of India, taken in its 
widest sense, as enibiaci ng China and 
the countries \vh:;ii lie between that coun- 
try and Bengal. In this, o nr object was 
not to act on the plan of excluding others, 
hut to secure, to the utmost of our j lower, 
the- accomplishment of the work. At 
that time, iudc**d, there was not an indi- 
vidual within the verge of our knowledge, 
who had engaged in the work; and that 
others have since been excited to en- 
gage in the same undertaking, we account 
dear gain to the cause. At the end of 
ten years, it may not be improper to 
pause, and take a review of what has 
been actually accomplished, as it may af- 
ford matter for gratitude, and ground 
for encouragement, relative to what re- 
mains. \\ hat has been doue will appear 
from the present state of the different 
versions as they stand at press. 

In the course of the past year, the Pen- 
tateuch has been printed off in the Orissa 
language. This fully completes that ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, and thus the whole 
of the Sacred Oracles are now published 
in two of the languages of India, the Ben- 
gali aud the Orissa. / 

In t ie Sanskrit, the Historical Books 
have b en completed at press. In this an- 
cient language, therefore, the parent of 
nearly all the rest, three of the five parts 
into which we divide the scriptures, are 
both translated aud published — the New 
Testament, the Pentateuch, and the His- 
torical Hooks. Two remain, the Hagio- 
grapha. which is now put to press, and 
the Prophetic Books, the translation of 
which is nearly finished. 

In the Hindi language, the Historical 
Books are printed off : three fifths of the 
whole Scriptures are therefore published 
In this language. The Hagiographa is al- 
io put to press, and the Prophetic Books 
translated. It w-is mentioned in the last 
memoir, that the second edition of the 
New 1 e> lament in this language was near- 
ly finished : ir nowin circulation. 

In the M'thratta language, the Histori- 
cal Books aie nearly printed off: the Pen- 
tateuch and the \ew Testament have 
been long in cn cubit «»n. These five are 
the languages iu widen the Old Testa- 
ment U most considerably advanced at 
press. After these, ranks the Shikli, in 
which the New Testament is printed off, 
and the Pentateuch printed nearly to the 
ena of Exodus. 


Iu the Chinese, the Pentateuch is put 
to press ; but various circumstances have 
concurred to retard the printing. The 
method of printing with moveable types 
being entirely new in that language, much 
time is necessarily requisite to bring it to 
a due degree of perfection. The present 
type in which we are printing, is the 
fourth in size which we have cat, each of 
which has sustained a gradual reduction. 
This last, in which we are priutiug both 
the Pentateuch and the Epistles, is so far 
reduced, that, while a beautiful legibility 
is preserved, the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment will be comprised iu little more 
than the size of an English octavo Bible, 
and the New Testament will be brought 
into nearly the same number of pages as 
an English New Testameut. The im- 
portance of this, in saving paper, and in 
rendering the Scriptures portable, appear- 
ed such as to induce ua to risk the delay 
which would be unavoidably occasioned 
from erery character being cut anew both 
for the New and Old Testament. Ano- 
ther circumstance, however, has added 
to the delay : while preparing these types, 
we put to press an elemental y work in 
Chinese, under the name of €t Claris Si- 
nica,” which, when once begun it was 
requisite to finish. This work, together 
with the text and a translation of the 
Ta-hynhy a small Chinese work, added 
by way of appendix, forms a volume of 
more than six hundred quarto pages. Be- 
fore it was fully completed, however, we 
were requested to print brother Morri- 
son’s Grammar ; and this work it appear- 
ed desirable to fiuisb also with as little 
delay as possible. The unavoidable em- 
ployment of our Chinese types »ud work- 
men in printing these elementary works, 
which together exceed nine hundred 
pages, has of course much retarded the 
printing of the Scriptures; but as the 
la&t of these works will be finished by 
the end of August, we hope in future to 
proceed in printing the Scriptures with 
little or no interruption. This prepara- 
tory work, however, if it has retarded- the 
mere printing of the Scriptures, has not 
been without its advantages in improving 
the translation of them. In this depart- 
ment much progress has been made : in 
addition to the New Testament, the 
translation of the Old is advanced nearly 
to the end of the prophet Ezekiel. 

In the Telinga language, the New Tes- 
tament is more than half through the 
press. In the Bruj also, the New Testa- 
ment is printed nearly to the end of the 
epistle to the Romans. Three of the four 
Gospels are finished in the Pushtoo or 
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Afghan language, the Bulocliu, and the 
Asamese. Those in which Matthew 
is either finished or nearly so, are the 
Kurnata, the Kunknna, the Multani, 
the Sindhi, the Kashmir, the Bikanir, 
the Nepal, the Ooduypore, tlie Mara war, 
the Jwypore, the Khassi, and the Bur- 
man languages. 

From this sketch the present state of 
the translations may easily be seen. It 
will appear, that the whole of the Scrip- 
tures have been published in two of the 
languages of India ; the New Testament, 
the Pentateuch, and the Historical Books, 
in four; the New Testament and the 
Pentateuch in five; the New Testament 
alone, in six ; four of the Gospels, in 
eight ; and three of them in twelve of 
the languages of India : while in twelve 
others, types are prepared, and the Gos- 
pel of Matthew is in the press. 

Having thus given a brief view of the 
present state of the various versions, re- 
lative to both translating and printing, 
we now wish to lay before the public a 
few ideas respecting the various lan- 
guages spoken in India, of which the pre- 
sent advanced state of the work has put 
us in possession, but with which we were 
not fully acquainted at the beginning of 
the work. 

To those who examine, with a critical 
eye, the languages of India already enu- 
merated, it will appear, that they form 
two classes ; those which owe their ori- 
gin wholly to the Sanskrit, and those 
which have a certain affinity with the 
Chinese in its colloquial medium ; the on- 
ly wav, indeed, wherein any language can 
be connected with the Chinese, as its 
written medium stauds distinct from eve- 
ry alphabetic language, its characters 
being formed oh a totally different prin- 
ciple. The monosyllabic system, howe- 
ver, with its tones, and the peculiar pro 
nunciatiou of the Chinese colloquial me- 
dium, known from its deficiency in cer- 
tain sounds, have evidently so affected 
certain languages spoken near China, as 
to alter the souud of many letters of the 
alphabet, and to give the languages them- 
selves a cast of so peculiar a nature, as 
cannot be accounted for without a refe- 
rence to the Chinese system. Such is the 
case in various degrees with the Siamese, 
the Barman, the Khassi, and the Tibet 
languages. That the Chinese language 
had either originated, or greatly affected, 
the languages in the vicinity of China, 
was more than suspected by us many 
years ago, as well as that a knowledge of 
Chinese would throw much light on these 
languages ; which, added to its own in- 
trinsic value, induced us to determine on 
commeuciug the study of this language, as 
early as thirteen years ago. 

But it is to those languages which owe 
their oiigin to tbe Sanskrit, a clas- h) 
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far the most numerous, that we would 
now call the attention of the public. To 
give the Scriptures in these, after the ac- 
quisition of the parent language, and one 
or two of the chief cognate branches, ap- 
peared, from the beginning, awmk by no 
means involving insuperable difficulties; 
and our opiniou relative to the importance 
of the object, and thecertaiuty with which 
it can be accomplished, is now by no 
means altered. But in our prosecution 
of it, we have found, that our Ideas rela- 
tive to the number of languages which 
spring from the Sanskrit, were far from 
being accurate. The fact is, that in this 
point of view, India is to this day almost 
an unexplored country. That eight or 
nine branches bad sprung from that grand 
philological root, the Sanskrit, we well 
knew ; but we imagiued that the Tamul, 
the Kurnata, tbe Telinga, the Guzratti, 
the Orissa, the Bengali, tbe Mahratta, 
the Punjabi, and the Hindoostani, com* 
prised nearly all tbe collateral branches 
spiiuging from the Sauskrit language; 
aud that all the rest were varieties of the 
Hindi, aud some of them, indeed, little 
better than jargons scarcely capable of 
conveying ideas. 

But although we entered on our work 
with these ideas, we were ultimately cou- 
strained to relinquish them. First, one 
language was found to differ widely from 
the Hiudi in point of ter uiuation, then 
another, and in so great a degree, that 
the idea of tl»**u being dialects of the Hin- 
di seemed re.ucely teuable. Yet, while 
they were found to possess terminations 
for the nouns and verbs distinct from the 
Hindi, they were found as complete as 
the Hindi itself; and we at leugth per- 
ceived that we might, with as much pro- 
priety, term them dialects of the Mala at- 
ta or the Bengali language, as of the 
Hindi. In fact, we have ascertained, 
that there are more than twenty lan- 
guages, composed, it is true, of nearly 
the same words, and all equally related 
to the common parent, the Sanskrit, but 
each possessing a distinct set of teriui na- 
tions, and, therefore, having equal claims 
to the title of distinct cognate languages. 
Among these, we number the Jujpore, 
the Bruj, the Ooduypore, the B/kar r, 
the Multani, the Marawir, the Magm'.a 
(or South Bahnr,) the Sindh, the Myth/!, 
the WucIj, the Hutch, the Haruli, the 
KoahuU, &.c. languages, the very names 
of which have scarcely reached Europe, 
but which have been recognized a? dis- 
tinct languages by ilie natives of India, 
almost from time iminenioria’. 

That these laugu «gis, though differrrg 
from each other only in their terminate* ^ 
and a few of the words they contain, ova 
scarcely be termed di d’<fs, will appear, 
if we reflect, that there i'- in Fid a • '» ge- 
neral language orient, 'd \ tn 
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be supposed to be dialects. The Sans- 
krit, the parent of them all, is at present 
the current language of no country, though 
spoken by the learned nearly thioughout 
India. Its grammatical apparatus too, 
the most copious and complex perhaps on 
earth, is totally unlike that of any of its 
various branches. To term them dialects 
of the Hindi is preposterous, when some 
of them, in their terminations, approach 
nearer the Bengali than the Hindi, 
while otheis approximate more nearly to 
the Mahratta. The fact is, indeed, that 
the latest and most exact reseaiclies have 
shown, that the Hindi has no couutry 
which it can exclusively claim as its own. 
Being the language of the Musulman 
courts and camps, it is spoken in those 
cities and towus which have been former- 
ly, or aie now, the seat of Musulman 
princes; and in general by those Musul- 
mans who attend on the persons of Euro- 
pean gentlemen in almost every part of 
India. Hence it is the language of which 
most Emopeans get an idea before any 
other, aud which, indeed, in many in- 
stances, terminates their philological re- 
searches. These circumstances have led 


to the supposition, that it is the language 
of the greater part of Hindustan ; while 
the fact is, that it is not always under- 
stood among the common people at the 
distance of only twenty miles from the 
great towns in which it is spokeu. These 
speak their own vernacular language, in 
Beugal the Benaali, and in other coun- 
tries that which is appropriately the lan- 
guage of the country, which may account 
for a circumstance well known to those 
gentlemen who fill the judicial depart- 
ment ; namely, that the publishing of the 
Houorable Company’s Regulations in Hin- 
dustani has beeu often objected to, on 
the ground that in that language they 
would be unintelligible to the bulk of the 
people in the various provinces of Hin- 
dustan. Had this idea been followed up, 
it might have led to the knowledge of the 
fact, that each of these various provinces 
has a language of its own, most of them 
neaily alike in the bulk of the words, but 
differing so widely in the grammatical 
terminations, as, when spoken, to be 
scarcely intelligible to tbeir next neigh * 
hours. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


April 12, there was a meeting of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, at which the 
Bight Houorable the Earl of Moira 
presided. Mr. Siddons, resident at Beu- 
coolen, aud Mr. Gray, were elected mem- 
bers. Professor John Playfair was pro- 
posed as an honorary member by the pre- 
sident. At this meeting specimens of 
timber from Kumaoon, w T ith a descriptive 
memoir, were presented to the society, 
by the Right Honorable the President. 
The specimens are of holly-oak aud pine. 
The holly is said to attain the height of ten 
Or twelve feet, and is found near streams. 
The oak No. 1. called Timsoo, is gene- 
rally sixty or seventy feet, the truuk and 
chief branches covered with moss. On 
the KaChee hill, some Timsoo trees have 
been observed so large as, if squared, 
would give a timber fifty feet in length. 
With a cubic solidity of at least twenty - 
four inches each way. The acorn is ob- 
long, aud an inch and a half in length. 
The bark is fit for tanning. There are 
three other kinds of oak, Goomo, Bulash- 
Ing, and Burbula ; the trunks of tbe lat- 
ter two are much twisted and curved. 
The oak aud chesnut, w hich compose the 
forests of Choudaun, are not to be met 
with north of that pergunoah. 'Hie four 
specimens of pine, Sersing, Tanshing, 


Oomur, and Lemshing, w’ere produced in 
Bootau. The Oomur or silver fir, found 
thioughout Bootan, attains the height of 
eighty or ninety feet, the diameter of the 
stem near the ground being not more than 
three to four feet. The fruit, when ripe, 
is said to yield a colour something like In- 
digo by expression. The pines found in 
Kumaoon are the Cheer and Deodar. 

A memoir relative to a survey of Kuma- 
oon by Captain Webb was communicated 
by the President. In detailing the princi- 
ple on which the survey has been made. 
Captain Webb observes that it might be 
desirable that some approach to a physical 
map should be made, with a view to faci- 
litate geological and mineralogical re- 
searches. It cannot be doubted, he add?, 
that the mountain districts contain tbe 
precious metals, from the well known 
fact that the sands of almost every moun- 
tain stream are assiduously washed for 
gold at the points where their rapidity 
diminishes. Tbe tribe of people who 
follow this avocation are denominated 
Boksa, and their employment is by ge- 
neral report attended with ample prtifit. 
The gold dust supplied by the rivers of 
Africa has long made an opinion cur- 
rent in Europe, that some lofty central 
laud exists, which may rival Soteth Ame- 
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rica in its mines of precious metals, and 
the same speculation seems no less appli- 
cable to the mountains of central Asia. 

Captain Webb has included in his sur- 
vey the elevation of upwards of thirty 
peaks iu the Himalaya range, most of 
which are visible from the plains. The 
highest peak he has ascertained to be 
twenty-five thousand six hundred and 
sixty-nine feet above the level of the sea, 
lat. 30.21.51.7. long. 79. 48. 39. 6. The 
general direction of the snowy chain is 
from W. N. W. to K. S.E. Captain Webb’s 
memoir comprises the latitude, longitude, 
and elevation of about one hundred and 
thirty places. The industry and talent 
displayed by this distinguished officer aie 
likely to contribute largel) to the stock of 
scientific research. 

A work entitled Researches in America, 
dedicated to the Society and presented b/ 
the author, was communicated by the 
secretary. We hope for another oppor- 
tunity of noticing the curious subjects 
which are dictissed in this publications 

A letter was read from Professor Oer- 
sted, Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Copenhagen, presenting the transactions 
of the society aud a set of geographical 
charts of Denmark. The communication 
was made by Dr. Walligh. Piofessor 
Oersted requests that a literary corres- 
pondence may be opened between the two 
societies. 

The researches of the learned in Den- 
mark have for some time turned towards 
the Asiatic origin of the languages of the 
north. One of them has made a detailed 
comparison between the ancient lauguage 
of Scandinavia aud other European lan- 
guages, ancient as well as modern. This 
comparison shews a striking resemblance 
between :he old Scandinavian language 
and the Greek, in its most ancient form. 
The great resemblance which has been 
already traced between the northern lan- 
guages and the Persian , has been proved 
by one of the Danish Savans. It was re- 
solved that the thanks of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, and a set of their Researches, be for- 
warded to the Royal Society of Copen- 
hagen. 

A letter was also read from the Secre- 
tary to a Literary Society established at 
Prince of Wales* Island requesting a cor- 
respondence with the Asiatic Society. 

It was resolved that a copy of the Re- 
searches be presented to the Literary In- 
stitution at Prince of Wales’ Island. 

Lieutenant Boileau, commanding the 
Nepal escort, has presented to the So- 
ciety a number of Hindu idols, and other 
articles, chiefly constructed of brass, which 
he had collected during his residence in 
the valley of Nepal. 

Lieutenant R. Taylor, of the Bombay 
establishment, has forwarded to the So- 
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ciety a stone sarcophagus dug out of the 
foundation of some ancient ruins within 
eight miles of Bushire. it contained, 
when discovered, the disjointed bones of 
a human skeleton, which had perfectly re- 
tained their shape, till a short time after 
their exposure to the atmosphere, by the 
removal of the lid, which was fastened 
by metallic pegs. The lid is an entire 
slab of a micaceous mineral, and the 
vessel is of calcareous sandstone. It is 
the second of the kind that has been dis- 
covered, and differs both in form and ma- 
terial from the coffins generally found, 
which are of an oblong figure with obtuse 
extremities, and composed of baked clay. 
They are found at the depth of one fathom 
from the surface of the earth. 

That however which is now presented 
to the society, was discovered encom- 
passed by solid masonry, in which just 
sufficient space had been left, at the depth 
of three fathoms, to contain the sar- 
cophagus ; and as greater care aud more 
durable materials had been used in this 
mode of burial, it would lead to the con- 
clusion of its having contained the re- 
mains of some individual more than com- 
monly distinguished among his cotem- 
poraries. Lieut. Taylor further observes, 
that the ruins from which the coffin was 
taken have afforded the materials of 
which the modern town of Bushire has 
been constructed, consisting chiefly of 
stones of twenty- four inches in length 
by eight in thickness, composed of lime 
and sand, in hard blocks, and partly of 
a mineral formed of minute shells and 
particles of silex, imbedded in a tough 
base of carbonate of lime. The hon. 
Captain Maude, of his Majesty’s ship 
Favorite, has charge of this proposed 
addition to the museum of the society. 
The same officer has also charge of three 
models of boats used by the Datives of 
the Persian gulph, two of them for the 
transport of merchandize on the open 
sea, and the third as fishing boats and 
coasters. The former are called Dow 
and Bateel, and the latter Bugarah. 
These models are transmitted by Sir W. 
Bruce, the British resident at Bushire. 

The right honorable the President com- 
municated an account of the Hindoo ruins 
of Prainbanan, situated about ten miles 
from Gugyacarta and thirty from Sura- 
carta, on the island of Java, written, by 
Mr. Crawford. The temples oJf which 
the remains are minutely described, arc 
not considered to be of very, remote an- 
tiquity. They are built of a hard, dark 
and heavy species of basalt, which is said 
to be, by Dr. Horsfieid, the chief com- 
ponent part of the mountains of Java. 
No mortar appears to have been used in 
the construction of these temples, the 
stones being fastened to each other by 

Vol. IV. 4 K 
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grooves. They seem to have been de- 
dicated to the worship of Budd’ha. Mr. 
Crawford is of opinion that the buildings 
of Prambanan are not the work of na- 
tives of the country, but of foreigners. 
Hinduism, or at least the doctrines of 
Budd’ha, he calculates, flourished in Java 
for a period of about five bundled years, 
when the emigrations from India ceasing, 
or becoming less frequent, the Javanese 
were left to themselves, and the monuments 
erected from that time until the utter 
overthrow of Hinduism, a period of 
more than a century, evince the rude 
state of the arts among them, and seem 
to shew that they were incapable of con- 
structing the edifices in question without 
foreign aid. A strong argument in favor 
of the conclusion is that during the 
lapse of three hundred and thirty-eight 
years, since Muhammadanism has been the 
prevailing faith, they have not construct- 
ed a single building that can be compared 
with the rudest of the Hindu temples. 
The memoir is exceedingly curious and 
interesting, and reflects the highest credit 
on the industry and ability of Mr. Craw- 
ford. 

On Tuesday morning the 6th May last, 
at 9 o'clock, a meeting of the subscribers 
to a new institution to be called the Cal- 
cutta School Book Society, was held at 
the college, when several preliminary 
rules and resolutions were adopted, and 
ordered to be published at an early pe- 
riod, for general information. 
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. Proposals are announced at Calcutta for 
pqfrtiahiBig by subscription, in one volume 


quarto, the celebrated Persian Diction- 
ary, entitled Buihan-i Kateh. 

The following account of this excellent 
work and of the objects of the present 
edition, are given in the Aopendix to the 
Discourse of the Houorable the Acting 
Visitor of the College of Fort William, at 
the Public Diputatious held in July, 1815. 

t( Burhan-i-Kateh, the most copious and 
comprehensive Dictionary of the Persian 
language uovv extant. 

“ The author of this valuable work 
styles himself in the commencement of 
his Preface, Muhammad Husain ibni 
Khaluaf utTabiizi, with the additional 
poetical title of Burhan. He has con- 
centrated within the pages of his lexicon, 
the whole of the sterling matter contained 
in the Furhungi Juhaiigiri ; the Mujhaul 
Furs of Sururi, and the Suimue Sulae- 
maui, together with deset iptions of the 
most useful articles of the Materia Medica 
as given in the Suliah ul Adwiyah of 
Husain ul Ansari ; the whole of which 
are arr anged in an alphabetical succession, 
according to the plan of European dic- 
tionaries. In order to comprize within a 
moderate bulk such a numerous collection 
of words purely Persian, together with 
many Greek, Syriac, and Turkish terms, 
and au extensive variety of metaphorical 
significations compounded of Aiabic and 
Persian words, he has wholly abstained 
from the exhibition of poetical authorities 
in suppoit of his definitions and explana- 
tory meanings, as premised by the author 
ot ihe Juhangiri and others. The value 
of the work in manuscript will be consi- 
derably enhanced by the labours and exer- 
tions of the Editor of this fitst printed 
edition, in a careful inspection and revi- 
sion of the text, a collation of various 
copies, and the ablest assistance of expe- 
rienced Native scholars. The topographi- 
cal department has been equally the sub- 
ject of care and attention, — an excellent 
foDt of types of the Nuskh or Arabic cha- 
racter, recently imported from Europe, has 
been used for the impression, which, con-, 
nectcd with a general observation of the 
means most likely to ensure its beauty and 
accui acy, afford evei y reasonable hope of 
a conect and elegaut edition of the best 
manuscript Dictionary of the Persian lan- 
guage yet presented to the Oriental world. 
By Captain Thomas Roebuck, Acting Se- 
cretary and Examiner in the College of 
Fort William.” 

The manuscript has been carefully col- 
lated with twelve copies by four learned 
Natives and ultimately revised by the 
Editor himself, who has been careful to 
preserve the text of the Author without 
any change ; occasional Persian notes, 
however, have been added by the Editor 
to illustrate obscurities or to correct errors 
in the text. It may Bot be improper to 
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observe that the Burbani Kateh is rather 
a scarce Dictionary, and that a good copy 
in manuscript can seldom be had for a 
less sum than 150 rupees, and even the 
best copy will be found to contain many 
errors of the transcriber. 

The Bombay Cornier announces an in- 
tended translation of the Bija Gauita by 
Dr. Taylor, who lately produced a version 
of the Lilavati. It will be made fiom the 
Sanskrita original, and will he followed 
"by a version of the Surya Siddlianta, with 
a comment and notes by the translator, 
containing the most remarkable passages 
of the Siddlianta Siromani and other as- 
tronomical works of the Hindus. 

Much satisfaction having been express* 
ed at our Analysis of former numbers of 
the Pamphleteer, we feel pleasure in 
presenting our readers with a summary 
view of the contents of No. XX, which 
was published on the 1st October. — 1. 
The first article in the number before us, 
is an original pamphlet by Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham, in defence of ecouoiny in the 
public expenditure against the Right 
IIou. George Rose, whose observations 
in support of places, pensions, and sine- 
cures, undergo a rigid examination, not 
more interesting fioin the nature of the 
subject than from tiie author’s peculiar 
style and mode of treating it. — 2. The 
second pamphlet is a republication of 
Lord Somers’s Defence of the Constitu- 
tion, against the Advocates of Annual 
Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, in 
which the noble author feelingly depre- 
cates the attempts of the Reformers under 
preteuce of restoring the Constitution to 
its original purity, to introduce anar- 
chical and levelling principles by the as- 
sumption of an universal right to politi- 
cal equality. The third is a letter 
from the Rev. George Glover to T. W. 
Coke, Esq. of Holkham, containing Ob- 
servations on the present State of Pauper- 
ism in England ; chiefly as it affects the 
morals and character of the labouring 
poor, in which is well described the ten- 
dency of the prevailing mode of admi- 
nistering the parish poor-laws, to weaken 
those feelings of iudejiendeuce and self 
respect, which have hi tliei to operated as 
the springs of active and moral exertion 
in the labouring classes, — and a master- 
ly sketch is given of the growth of pau- 
perism at an equal rate with the in- 
crease of taxation, from which it is in- 
ferred that a diminution of our public 
burthens is the only remedy for our 
distresses. — 4. Mr. Jacob’s Inquiry into 
the Causes of Agricultural Distress, is the 
fourth Pamphlet in the present number, 
and leads (after touching on several of 
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the causes which have been assigned, 
but which appear totally inadequate to 
the production of such au aggravated 
evil) to the conclusion, as in the pre- 
ceding letter, that the true cause of the 
general distress is, the enormous bur- 
then of taxation, and suggests that as 
some relief from its pressure is neces- 
sary, a reduction of the duties ou arti- 
cles of the first neoessity, as malt, salt, 
soap, candles, and leather, would be more 
beneficial, because more generally felt 
than the property- tax. — 5. Sir John Sin- 
clair, on the Means of Arresting the 
Progress of National Calamity, follows, 
who differs widely from the two last- 
mentioned writers, attributing the de- 
pression of agriculture, qpd, through it* 
of manufactures mid commerce, to the 
scarcity of money, from a defective cir- 
culation, and proposing suitable remedies 
for the consideration of parliament.— 6. 
We aie uext presented with Dr. Maclean’s 
Suggestions for the Mitigation aud Pre- 
vention of Epidemic aud Pestilential 
Diseases, — having for thtir object the 
abolition of quarantines, lazarettos, and 
plague police establishments, which he 
contends, are absurd, inefficient for their 
object, highly prejudicial to commerce, 
and an useless and pernicious expense. 
—7. The Copy of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Houre of Commons, upon 
the Petitions against the Employment of 
Climbing Bojs in Chimney Sweeping, 
will be read with interest by every friend 
of the human species. — 8. Sir Eger- 
tyn Brydges’ Reasons for a farther Amend- 
ment of the Copyright Act, are an in- 
teresting Vindication of the Rights of 
Authors. — 9. In a Paper on the Means 
of reducing the Poor Rates, and of af- 
fording effectual and permanent Relief to 
the labouring Classes, the Policy of a 
liberal" system of Colonization is ably 
enforced by Major Torrens. — 10. The last 
Paper in the present number is an Ana- 
lysis of Mr. Ricardo’s Pamphlet on the 
Depreciation of Bauk Notes, by Dr. 
Crombie, who displays much ingenuity 
and talent in treating a difficult and in- 
tricate subject. 

Erratum. — The reader it requested to 
substitute Felltius Paterculus for Valt- 
j ius Paterculus in page 547 of this num- 
ber. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

A History of Europe from the Treaty 
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Narrative of a Voyage in his Majesty's 
late Ship Alceste to the Yellow Sea, 
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4 K 2 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CALCUTTA. 

Since our last Journal no news of im- 
portance has arrived from India which 
throws any additional information on the 
state of affairs in the Deckan. We refer 
our readers to the perusal of a lai ge mass 
of. interesting intelligence from India, 
which we have been enabled to lay before 
them thi* mouth, as well as to the 
Londou Gazette, which contains the dis- 
patches from the supreme government to 
the secret committee detailing the particu- 
lars of the affairs with the Pindaris, the 
substauce of which was given in our 
number for last month. With our packet 
of newspapers we have also received a 
private letter of so late a date as July 
last ; we are persuaded it will be read 
with interest, and accordingly give it 
the first place in our Asiatic Intelligence. 
We take this opportunity to advise our 
readers, that while we feel a particular 
obligation towards those correspondents, 
both ill India and Europe, who have favor- 
ed, or may hereafter favor us with private 
information, that we can insert none 
which does not bear marks of authen- 
ticity ; nor as being the mere vehicle of 
such information, are we to be supposed as 
either favoring, adopting, or rejecting 
any individual opiuiou in which private 
correspondence may indulge. We also 
are enabled to give some further and inte- 
resting particulars of the fall of Hattrass. 


Extract of a private Letter, dated 
2 d July , 1817. 

The fortresses which the Peishwa in the 
moment of alarm promised should be de- 
livered up to the British authority are still 
in the possession of the Mahrattas. The 
Peishwa, as head of the Mahratta states and 
possessing peculiar authority over those 
fortresses, might honestly promise what 
he may now have no power to enforce, for 
it is notorious to all the Mahratta chiefs 
that this promise or treaty was made while 
bis person was under confinement, and his 
orders thus issued would probably have 
little weight with the Killidars of those 
forts, some of which are almost impregna- 
ble ; we therefore anxiously look for in- 
formation of those important pledges of 
tranquillity being peaceably given up to 
the British ; while they remain with the 
Mahrattas the storm may be hashed, but it 
cannot be considered as having passed 
away. Trimbukjee was also still at large 
possessed both of the means and disposi- 
tion to stirnp the still glowing embers of 
animosity which have long been ready to 
break out among the Mahratta states. 


The daring and vindictive character of this 
man will doubtless prompt him not merely 
to provide for his escape, but also to in- 
crease his followers, and with the addi- 
tion of the fotce under hi> nephew Goda- 
jee Row, he may in no litile time become 
a formidable obstacle to the realization of 
the prospect of a permanent repose to that 
part of India. He is however closely pur- 
sued, and the wise and decisive steps of 
the resident at the court of Poonah, if 
seconded by Governor Elliot, will, it is 
to be hoped, have a lasting and salu- 
tary effect ; this state of thiugs added to 
the possession of the fortresses would 
quell all apprehension of a Mahratta 
war. The well appointed army ready 
to be brought into the field by the Bri - 
tish governments, the many aud effec- 
tual checks which the Pindaris have 
met whenever they have opposed them- 
selves to our forces, and the ever distract- 
ed and clashing councils of the native 
leaders, are circumstances which are suffi- 
cient of themselves to induce us to wait in 
a confident hope of a general peace being 
still preserved. 

Sir John Malcolm has arrived at Calcut- 
ta, and is much with the governor-general. 
It is confidently reported here that Sir 
Thomas Hislop lias sent the gieater part 
of the army into cantonments again, but it 
is supposed that on Sir John’s return to his 
duty more active arrangements will be 
adopted ; it is certain we must be on the 
alert till we get possession of the Peishwa's 
forts, and Trimbukjee meets his due. 
Our army, though well appointed, is not 
too numerous, and is now in particular 
want of European officers. I hope the 
economizing spirit at home will not en- 
tirely shut the eyes of our honorable 
masters to the necessity there is for send- 
ing out more cadets. What witli the pre- 
sent unsettled state of the dominions 
of the Nizam, the Bera Raja and 
the Peishwa, and the constant alarms of 
the Pindaris, our battalions aic ha- 
rassed to death, most of them widel? 
spread, and commanded by subalterns of 
three or four years standing. The late 
political arrangements at Poonah will ne- 
cessarily increase our territory, and the 
subsidiary force can hardly be sufficient 
there. Dyaram has still successfully 
eluded all pursuit ; he is believed still 
to be iu the Doab, or in Jeypore: 
he has his two sous with him, and 
some horsemen. Poor Horsford sur- 
vived but a few days the storming of 
Hattrass ; he died of an ossification of the 
heart. The pirates in the Bussorah Gulph 
are growing very formidable and can only 
be kept in check by the assistance of 
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larger vessels than those which com- 
pose the Company’s marine. The inter- 
ruption to our trade in that quarter is a 
serious evil *nd threatens worse conse- 
quences than our governments seem to ap- 
prehend ; the pirates arecertain of aid from 
the chiefs on lhe coast. The private trade 
1 hear is doing but poorly every where. 

Lord Moira works hard night and day, 
but his health is supported wonderfully 
through this anxious time. Governor 
Elliot's health is much the same, he has 
never been very strong since his arrival 
at Madras. 1 have heard nothing by the 
way of Bombay for some time. Adieu ! 

We are favored with the following 
private letrers, which considerably illus- 
trate the accounts of the siege of Hattrass. 

Camp before Hattrass , March 2d, 
1817. — I yesterday, while on duty in the 
trenches, received a letter, from which I 
learn that the news of our camp will be 
acceptable to you ; I therefore sit dowu to 
let you know our situatiou at present, 
though as yet nothing of great conse- 
quence has taken place against the fort. 
You will have heard all the particulars of 
our operations against the Kuttra (town 
of Hattras*), and how fortunate it was 
for us that Dyaram’s folks thought proper 
to evacuate it. The Kuttra is a large 
town, has many pucka houses in it, and 
is said to contain a vast deal of wealth ; 
the prize agents have laid their hands on 
quantities of merchandize, bales of silks, 
velvets, shawls, &c. Slc. but as yet have 
hot fallen in with what we are all most 
anxious to see, the hard cash ; at the same 
time we are told, there arc several lacks 
buried in the place. Had the enemy chosen 
to defend it, I think we should have lost 
a great number of lives in the storm ; and 
at the same time have stood a good chance 
of failing. We breached the right and left 
bastions; there is a <ort of glacis which 
covers them so effectually, that nothiug 
but the parapet wall coufd be seen and 
fired at • after it was knocked dowu both 
breaches appeared practicable from our 
tatteries, and I believe a storm would 
have taken place on the 23d, if we had 
bada little more day-light, for the troops 
weto at! drawn out, the storming and 
ftwering parties told off, and actually 
moving off the parade when countermand- 
ed. Next morning, after the place was 
evacuated, I wen! down to take a look at 
the bleaches, which appeared so smooth 
from on- battery, aud to my surprise 
found the ri ht one totally impracticable, 
hardly a basket full of earth having fallen 
into Jhedi-ch ; the left one was better, 
we mi »br fia\e got over it, but with con- 
siderable difficulty, and not at all if reso- 
lutely defended. We had been led to ima- 
gine that the ditch was trifling, a party 

pioneers were to have preceded the 


columns with fascines aud sandbags to fill 
it up ; it measures twenty. four feet deep, 
and from thirty to forty wide ; it slopes 
downwards on both sides, consequently is 
much narrower at bottom than top. The 
Kuttra facing the fort forms our first pa- 
rallel against it, a capital trench is car- 
ried out to the right, and reaches to with- 
in a hundred yards of the ditch ; the end 
of it 13 enfiladed iu a small degree by one 
or two of the bastions of the fort, but the 
peopleDyaram has, are such infamous shots, 
that not a man has fallen, either in dig- 
ging them, or being stationed on duty. 
I was sent out from the trenches with a 
few sepoys last night, as a sort of advan- 
ced covering party ; while the men were 
employed digging, and lay down on the 
ground within sixty yards of the ditch for 
about an hour and a half, they must have 
seen us very plainly, for it was moon- 
light, and though tiny kept up a hot snip- 
ing fire, all that time not a tnan was 
touched ; from the sound of the balls, I 
should think they went about twenty 
yards over our heads. From this you may 
conceive what a set of bunglers they are 
at the matchlock. The whole of the bat- 
teries were completed last night, and have 
opened this morning ; such a number of 
mortars were never, 1 fancy, brought into 
play in this country before ; we had also 
a breaching battery of six guns in the right 
trench; the other breaching batteries are 
ou the ramparts and bastions of the Kut- 
tia, at present, but I hear the principal 
one of four twenty-four, and four eighteen 
pounders is to be moved out, and erected 
on the road leading from it to the fort, on 
a line with the two mortar batteries. 
The distance from the walls of the Kuttra 
to the fort is seven hundred and ten 
yards, a fine distance for breaching. The 
inner fort or palace as it is called, is situ- 
ated on a rising ground, and most com- 
pletely commands the whole of the works j 
it is full of pucka houses inhabited by 
Dyaram and his family, fori hear they are 
still with him. The shells will play the 
deuce in this place. It is very generally 
believed in camp that there are uot more 
than from five to six hundred fighting, 
men in the fort, and I dare say it is the 
case, for we see very few on the works. 

I think a little of Sir David Ochterlony’s 
management while the negociations were 
going on would have gained the place * 
Dy .ram was very irresolute, and uo doubt 
would have surrendered the fort if our 
head folks had not shown too much anx- 
iety to get it from him ; this I fancy gave 
him an idea that we were doubtful whe- 
ther we were able to take it from him fcj. 
force ; if they had kicked his DiwairoUt 
when he first discovered them, it is odd* 
but Dyaram would have knuckled dowu. 

I was relieved from trench duty this mor- 
ning, and am now on duty again over one 
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of the gates of the Kuttra to prevent peo- 
ple from passing out with plunder ; but 
one might as well attempt to stop the 
sun ; the camp followers get into the 
place, heaven knows how, and abso- 
lutely charge the sentiies in bodies to get 
out again, gravely loaded with odds aud 
ends. 

Sinoe writing the above, I have been 
down to the end of the rampart (1 
dare not go farther,) to see how mat- 
ters are coming on — they aie firing 
from all sides, shells, shot and rock- 
ets, the choppers in the fort are all in a 
blaze ; in short if I had an enemy in the 
world, I could not wish him iu a worse 
place thau in the fort of Hattrass— it 
brings me in mind of Commodore Trun- 
niou’s battle, round, double headed and 
chain shot, yard-arm and yard arm, and 
plying them with stinkpots ; lie says he 

did for seven glasses. W came round 

to the camp to see Dyaram come out of 
his fort to General Marshall, who had 
gone down to meet and receive him witli 
due respect ; however he, besides many 
others, as well as General Marshall, were 
disappointed ; for Dyaram after keeping 
them waiting two or three hours in the 
rain would not come. Not only that, but 
lie had not even the civility to send woid 
to them, nor to wait for him; however 
the General will pay him off 1 fancy iu 
the end. 

Vamp, Haltrast, March 3 d> 1817. 

Yesterday 1 gave you a long account of 
our operations, but at that time had no 
idea that I should so soon have occasion 
to write aga»n. 1 am happy to say that 
the fort is now in our possession. Dja- 
ramwith a few chosen followers left it 
about twelve o'clock last night, and our 
troops from the trenches about half an 
hour after marched into the place, and 
made about 630 men prisoners. 1 ac- 
quainted you that our mortar batteries 
were playing; they continued to throw 
shells as quick as they could all day ; 
about ten minutes before sunset one of 
the ten inch ones went right through the 
pucka roof of D) arum's magazine, which 
immediately blew up with the most 
dreadful explosion you can conceive. I 
happened to be in the rocket battery at 
the time, looking at the fort to observe 
how the sliells went ; at first it appeared 
to me a3 if the whole of the Interior of 
the place was raised up bodily ; I then 
saw the flash which was instantly follow- 
ed by the loudest report I ever heard iu 
my life ; in a few seconds the whole of 
the fort was hid from our sight by the 
volume of earth and stones which had 
been carried into the air. I looked anx- 
iously for it to clear away, expecting to 
see the place reduced to a heap of ruins, 
%trt t# my astonishment found the bas- 


tions and ramparts still stood their 
ground ; the earth and dust was raised 
to an immense height, and presented one 
of the finest sights that can be conceived ; 
it spread and rolled along iu the air to a 
considerable distance, before it finally 
dispersed and fell to the ground. On 
the whole it was a most awful sight. 
Dyaram it seems for two or three days 
back had been wavering whether to make 
his escape or stand it out : this, I fancy, 
decided the business, tor about midnight, 
without saying a word to his garrison, 
he, attended by about one hundred and 
fifty men, left the fort, and went off in 
the direction of General Brown’s camp. 
When near it he fell iu with a party of 
the 8th dragoons, who instantly charged 
him ; they repeated the charge two or 
tlnee times, and found their swords made 
no impression on the enemy ; the fact 
was, that Dyaram aud his men were cased 
in armour uuder their clothes. In this 
affair oue dragoon was killed, Captain 
Cortiaudt and five more wounded, before 
the alarm was given, aud the rest of the 
dragoons on horseback. Dyaram and his 
party had slipped through them, aud 
being well mounted, went clear off* 
By this time two or three other parties 
had taken to their horses, and were try- 
ing to escape from the fort ; the dragoons 
and some of the irregulars fell iu with 
them, ami I hear litei ally cut them to 
pieces. When our infantry moved out of 
the trenches to the fort to take posses- 
sion, no resistance was made, excepting 
at one of the gates wltere Major Agncvr, 
of the 11th, wished to get in; here a 
party of the enemy was drawn up, and 
did not seem very w iling to let him pass, 
though at the same time they did not fire, 
but had their matches lighted ; the major, 
to settle tlie business, gave them a volley 
from his leadiug section, which killed 
twelve, and drove the rest of them in. 
He followed close at their heels, but had 
no occasion to lire again. 1 went iu to 
look at the place this morning; it is the 
strongest fort I have sceu in ludia; the 
dilcli is exceedingly deep and wide. The 
sheila seeiu to have made dreadful havoc ,• 
♦lead bodies of men aud Itorscs were lay- 
ing in all directions ; in short, what with 
them and the blowiug up of Hie maga- 
zine, the houses and walls were torn to 
pieces, aud exhibited a scene of perfect 
desolation. W€ were told that Dyaram 
had not above six hundred men in it when 
operations commenced, 1 mean againU 
the fort, but it now appeals lie had 
twelve hundred at theta. One troop at 
the 8th dragoons is still in pursuit of him, 
We are told that he made straight for 
Moorsaun, and that Bugwuut Sing would 
sot admit him* in consequence of which 
he shaped his course to the Jumna. Some 
are of opinion that the dragoons wifi 
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overtake him before lie reaches and 
crosses ; however, I fear they have no 
chance. It is generally supposed in camp 
that Moorsaun, and the other forts we 
are to red ee, will give in. I hope they 
may, for tieuch duty at this time of the 
year, is no tritie ; however, we have 
some desperate wairiors in camp, who 
wish they may hold out to the last ; these 
bloodthirsty fellows are principally doc- 
tors, aides-de-camp, and people who are 
lookers on. 

Force under the command of Major Gen. 

Marshall, before Hattrass. 

Horse Artillery. — 1st and 3d troops. 

Cavalry. - 8tli and 24th Light Dra- 
goons, 3d and 7th Nat. Cavalry, 1st and 
2d Rohillah Cavalry, and the Rocket 
Corps. 

Infantry. — 14th and 87th King’s Foot, 
2d Batt. 1st Regt., 1st Batt. 11th Regr., 
2d Batt. 12th Regt., 2d Batt. 15th Regt., 
2d Batt. 25th Regt. and 1st Batt. 29th 
Regt. Nat. Iufantry, and 2d Grenadier 
Battalion. 

105 Mortars and Guns , viz. 71 mor- 
tars and howitzers, and 34' battering 
guns (24 and 18-pounders) ; exclusive of 
12-pounders for enfilading. 

Artillery , 7 companies ; 6 companies 
of pioneers, and i company of miners. 

Major Anbury, commanding engineer ; 
nine engineer officers, assistants. 

Camp before Hatrass, 28/A Feb. 1817. 

My dear Father: — I have great plea- 
sure in informing you that the Rajah’s 
people abandoned the Gunge on the night 
of the 23d instant, and it was taken pos- 
session of by us the uext morning. About 
eight hundred of the enemy’s horse, in 
attempting to make their escape, were 
terribly cut up by a detachment under 
my commaud. 1 had three rissulus with 
me : one of which was ou picquet, ano- 
ther in pursuit of a small party of horse- 
men, who had made their appearance a 
short time before the last party, so I had 
only one rissulu left with me at the time 
the eight hundred horse were endeavour- 
ing to .make their escape. 1 had only 
nineteen men wounded, whilst the ene- 
my were said to have lost, in killed and 
wounded, about one hundred and forty. 
The inclosed is the order which was is- 
sued by Major General Marshall on the 
occasion. Some of the general’s harcar- 
rahs have brought intelligence from the 
fort, from wliich it appears that the Ra- 
jah seems greatly alarmed, and is think- 
ing of abandoning the fort, and cutting 
his way through. We have left a side 
open, to entice him to get out ; but in 
the event of his making any attempt of 
the kind, we are to cut up every man 
that comes in our way. 


Camp before Hatrass, 24M February , 
1817 — -The major-general returns his 
thanks to the cavalry for their alertness 
in turning out last uight, and only wishes 
that they had all had an opportunity of 
shewing the bravery which Cornet and 
Adjutant Knox* then evinced. The 1st 
Roh ill a cavalry had the good fortune to 
be in the direction through which a large 
body of Dyaram’s horse were attempting 
to pass, and the major-general requests 
Captain Roberts will accept of his thanks, 
and convey to his men, and particularly 
to Cornet and Adjutant Knox (and the 
Hessollah he commanded) the sense he 
entertains of this very spirited conduct. 

Our Lahore TJkbars are to the 17th of 
March. Bheea Ram Siug, whose great 
crime is the nonpayment of his reve- 
nue, had been put into confinement, 
and though he declared his utter inability 
to meet the demands of Runjeet Singh, 
he is still kept in durance. On condition 
of beiug released, lie promised to give a 
handsome Nuzurani, but a cunning 
friend of the Maharajah observed, that 
Bheea Ram had jewels in his possession 
worth two lacs of rupees ’ This was 
enough. Confinement might be salutary, 
and the same restrictions on his per- 
sonal liberty were continued. The al- 
leged poverty of Surfuraz Khan had no 
effect on the determination of Runjeet 
Singh. The whole province of Mooltati 
seems devoted to plunder and devasta- 
tion. Ram Dyal, the son of Moti Ram, 
and Lalu Bhovvani Das, had written 
from Sirdarpore, about twenty kos to the 
northward of Mooltan, that to the ex- 
tent of forty miles round the capital of 
that district there was nothing but deso- 
lation. There were no traces of hus- 
bandry, the ryots had fled, and no grain 
could be procured except that which they 
had brought from their own country. 
Meal was twelve seers for a rupee. 

Notwithstanding this lamentable state 
of things, Runjeet Sing continued un- 
moved, and insisted ou the full payment 
of the arrears due from Surfuraz Khan. 
Information had been received that Bhola 
Singh had encamped on the boundaries of 
the Sik’h territories, but when the agents 
of Runjeet Singh requested him to repair 
to Lahore, that his wishes might be 
made known, he replied that he had no 
hostile intentions, that he had moved to 
the cultivated spot where he then was, 
to allow his horses to graze and rest 
for a few months ! If, however, Runjeet 
Singh chose to attack him, he had n6 
remedy but to fight. The chief of Bu- 
ll awl upore, nevertheless, continued to 
think him a thorn in his side, and had 


* Son of Colontl Alexander Knox; Bengal Ca- 
valry. 
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repeated bis desire of aid from Lahore 
to expel the enemy. 

Dyaram, after having been denied an 
asylum at B hurt pore, tied to the terri- 
tory of Jypore, where we understand he 
now remains. It is said that he has 
joined the force commanded by Mahtab 
Khan. 

The effect produced by the fire of the 
mortars and rockets at Hattiass was very 
great. The Knttru was several times on fire; 
and great numbers of the enemy were sup- 
posed to have fallen. A pretty smart fire 
was returned from the fort ; but the ene- 
my’s shot, although very large were ill 
directed, and did little if any damage. It 
was at first expected that a practicable 
breach would be tunned before evening; 
and a storming party consisting of his 
Majesty’s 14th regiment, the 2d Grena- 
dier Battalion, and the 11th Native In- 
fantry, under Colonel Watson ; supported 
by his Majesty’s 87tli regiment, the 12th, 
15th, and a wing of the 29th Native In- 
fantry, was ordered to hold itself in rea- 
diness for the assault by three in the af- 
ternoon. Some doubts being however en- 
tertained regarding the practicability of 
the breaches, they were soon ordered 
hack to their respective post.-. The fiie 
from the batteues was kept up dining the 
whole of Feb. 23d, and about five or the 
evening, the storming party was a second 
time marched down to the battet ie«. But 
apprehensions being again entertained re- 
garding the accesribility of the breaches, 
they returned without making any at- 
tempt, and orders were issu 'd to the ar- 
tillery to keep up a constant fire of shells 
during the night. The enemy unable to 
sustain the destructive effects of this fire, 
abandoned the Kuttru aaout three in the 
following morning, and endeavoured to 
escape into the tort. With the exception 
Itowever of a few picked men, they were 
refused admittance at the gates, aiul foic- 
ed to disperse in the surrounding coun- 
try. About fifty of them were killed and 
one hundied taken prisoners hyCapt. n 
Roberts* irregular horse, whilst endea- 
vouring to elude the vigilance of our out- 
posts. Some of them must have fought 
despeiately, as ab »ut thiity of our horse- 
men were wounded dining the pursuit. 
The Kuttru was taken possession of about 
seven in the morning. The breaches 
were found very ditin ult in consequence 
of the depth and steepness of the ditches. 
About thirty dead, and a hundrtd live 
horses were found in the place. The 
slaughter could not have been great, as 
the gairison was screened by brick build- 
ings and grores of trees. Our only ca- 
sualties were an artilleiy man and a pio- 
neer killed, and a few natives wounded. 
Much property was found in the Kuttru, 
and prize agents appointed to take charge 
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of it. It is said that the place had during 
the preceding night been stript of the 
main part of its wealth by Dyaram. Our 
firing ceased during the 24th, in order to 
allow the approaches to be made from the 
Kuttiu to tiie west face of the foit. The 
garrison duriug the whole of that day 
kept up a steady, but nearly harmless fire 
upon our portions. Some of their shot 
are said to have gone beyond the line of 
encampment nearly two miles distant. 
Several thirty-two pound shot of beat 
iron, were picked up in our batteries. 
Our rocket brigade continued its opera- 
tions. The progress of the carcases and 
shells through t lie air is described as very 
sublime, and their effect on falling, tre- 
mendous. No more than two hundred 
rockets were expended during the siege of 
the Kuttru ; and yet so remarkable was 
their conflagrating power, that, as was 
afterwards learnt from the inhabitants, 
the place must have been entirely consum- 
ed, had not the previous heavy rain com- 
pletely soaked all the combustible materi- 
als contaiued in it. 

The fire from the fort was warmly kept 
up, but with little if any effect during 
the 25th. By tlie afternoon of that day 
a battery for heavy guns, and two for 
moi tars were finished, and soon began to 
fire upon the bastions of the foit. Previ- 
ously to the closing of the dawk of the 
26th, thiee of the euemv’s guns were dis- 
mounted, and the remainder almost si- 
lenced. The elevation of these had been 
so high, that they could not be brought 
to bear on the bastions of the Kuttru. 
Meanwhile, the engineers were making 
their advances to the crest of the glacis, 
on which a breaching battery would be 
erected. 

Accounts from Herat "mention that 
Mahomed Khawn, Akan Cahar, and the 
son of Ibrahim Khan, had surrounded 
the Fort of Mahmudabad, with five 
thousand horse, and several pieces of ord- 
nance. They were, however, success- 
fully attacked by the son of Ashak Khan, 
who with thiee thousand horse, assisted 
by a body of twelve hundred infantry 
whirii sallied from the fort, gained a 
complete victory. Two thousand ami 
five hundred men are staled to have been 
killed on the pair of the vanquished. 
Mahomed Khan, after his defeat, had 
fled to the mountains and the Prince 
Furoze ud Decn, had directed the jojful 
news to be announced by all the cannon 
at Heiat. The rejoicing was general, 
and the people greatly elated. A great 
number of prisoners were taken, and 
only seventy hotsemeu accompanied the 
fugitive chieftain. 

The Multan Ukhbars state, that on the 
20th of February, Sirferaz Khan was 
at Multan. Two persons who had at- 

Vol. IV. 1 L 
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rived there on the behalf Of Mr. Wm. 
Fraser, to purchase camels, had been 
kindly received, and sent forward to 
Liah and Bhagur, escorted by five horse- 
men. Sirferaz had sent to Runjeet 
Singh a hoondy for 60,000 rupees, with 
an assurance, that other 40,000 should 
be paid in twenty days. Intelligence had 
been received from Sinde Hyderabad, 
that Roy Behar, had applied to “ the 
British Chiefs ” fOr assistance in obtain- 
ing possession of the forts aud countries 
of which he had been treacherously dis- 
possessed ; — and that he had stipulated 
to pay fourteen laks of rupees. It is ad- 
ded, (hat a British force had forthwith 
captured the fort of Kutch Bhoje, where- 
upon the fort of Hyder surrendered, and 
several other forts followed the example : 
all of which were delivered to Roy Behar. 
The fort of Kutch Bhoje is stated to 
have been occupied by a British detach- 
ment, whereupon the remainder of the 
force retired. This fort is described to 
be within ninety ross of the capital of 
Sinde. The chiefs of Sinde have recently 
constructed a fort in the mountains dis- 
tant about thirty coss from Hyderabad, 
at an expense of twenty laks of rupees ; 
which is represented to be impregnable. 

The ilkhbars from Raotpundy reach to 
the I9th ultimo. A caravan of Mer- 
chants' proceeding from Bhugly to Dtm- 
toor has been plundered By Mudu 
Khan, the son of Rajah Mahud Ally 
Khat>, and a body of freebooters. 
Nund Singh and Rajah Sbadman Khan 
with a large force, proceeded to Bhur- 
wannah, with an intent, as our news 
writer states, “ to murder Rajah Futteh 
Aii Khan.” The latter was however 
prepared for their reception, and repel- 
ed the attack, with considerable slaugh ter. 
Nund Singh had thereupon retired to 
Raolpnndy. 

It is stated in other nkhbars and letters 
from Delhi and Meerut, that Moorsan Was 
delivered up to General Marshall on the 5 th 
April. TVe now learn, that it is fully as 
strong and somewhat larger thanHattraSs. 
Its bastions were blown down and the ditch 
•Bed up on the following day ; after which 
fhe Ssfttiy broke up, and marched for its 
respective' cantonments in separate de- 
tachments. ■ The Agra and Mwtra divisions 
had already arrived. The Cawnpore di- 
vision, with the stores and gbus, was on 
fts way b,uk, and would reach that sta- 
tionon thc‘21th. Major General Marshall 
was on his return to Cawupore. Dyaratn 
had not been caught ; nor had the place 
of his flight been ascertained. He is un- 
derstood to have carried with him eight 
laks of rupees in gold : so that the gal- 
lant army which reduced the fortress 
had Idst all hopes of considerable 'prize 
money. The tremendous shock caused by 
tile explosion of the magazine, is menti- 


oned in several letters from various mili- 
tary stations. At Agra it was both seen 
and felt. It was felt at Bareilly, at Delhi, 
and distinctly even at Meerut, although 
distant a hundred and fifty miles. The 
unexpected and striking fall of this strong 
hold is said to have plunged all the neigh- 
bouring native principalities, not except- 
ing Bhurtpore, into the greatest amaze- 
ment. Eleven forts followed the example 
of Moorsan ; and in the whole of the 
Dooab, there remained not a single plaee 
inclined to dispute the sovereignty of our 
arms .' — Bombay Courier. 

Rescue of the Crew of the Union from 

the Island of Enguno, Fort tEilliam; 

23 d March 1816. 

The ship Good Hope returned from 
the Island of Engano on the 20th ult. 
and though the mission was not attended 
with all the success which was so anx- 
iously expected by every body here, it 
was by no means useless. 

The Good Hope had a very tedious 
passage from Sumatra to Engano; she 
Sailed from Rat Island at noon, on the 
31st ultimo, and got sight of the Island 
only on the 4th instant. The next day 
she got in close with the island, and 
several canoes came out, but seemed 
afraid to approach the ship. At last one 
came so near, that some articles were 
displayed to the people in it, with the 
hope of inducing them to come on board ; 
this, however, did not succeed. The 
canoe still continued at a short distance, 
and a boat was lowered, in which Mr. 
Fred. Gailang, the resident at Saloomab, 
and the gentleman who had been appointed 
by Mr. Siddous to conduct the negocia- 
tions for the recovery of the captives, 
with one of the officers of the Good 
Hope, proceeded towards the canoe 
which immediately turned and paddled 
for the land ; but the boat ontvowed it, 
and on coming near enough a silk hand- 
kerchief was thrown overboard, A na- 
tive from the canoe jumped into the sea 
and took it, and offered a spear in ex- 
change. 

A few other articles were subsequently 
exchanged for other spears, &e.-^and 4 
communication being thus opened, the 
boat soon returned to the ship. Next 
day several canoes came off, bat it was 
not without difficulty that the people 
were, at length, prevailed upon to en- 
ter the ship, when they were quite de- 
lighted with the trifles they procured. 
By means of the three persons who bad 
effected their escape, and who were Stttt, 
of course, with the mission to EngMTo, 
Inquiries were made for the unfortuflatC 
captires, and the natives Were allowed 
to see some articles, which they Would 
receive for their restoration 1 . They said, 
that there were but fetr trn tfcatsi'Sf of 
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tlie island, but that those should be 
brought on board. Some trifling pre- 
sents were made to them, and they de- 
parted well pleased. Next day one man 
was brought off, and the stipulated ran- 
som was immediately given. It was now 
ascertained, beyond a doubt, that here 
the ill-fated Union had been wrecked, 
and also that none of the Europeans were 
on the side of the island where tile Good 
Hope was still at anchor. In the course 
of a day pr two, all of the crew, who 
were in that quarter, were safely lodged 
on hoard ship, amounting to four or five. 
The natives gave directions for proceed- 
ing to that part of the island, where 
the greater number were to be found, 
and said they were not on good terms 
with their countrymen there. The Good 
Hope now proceeded further onwards, 
circumnavigating the island entirely, be- 
fore her return to Fort Matibro'. If was 
on the S.E. coast of the island that the 
ship was brought to anchor, in the mouth 
of a fine bay ; and she was moved fur- 
ther in, after a friendly intercourse had 
been opened with the natives here. After 
a while, all the rest of the people of the 
Union Who survived were recovered in this 
quarter. Incessant inquiries were made 
for Captain Barker, and the officers of 
the ship, hut without success. The crew 
had been separated (that i«, all of the 
crew who had escaped from the wreck) 
into Small parties, and kuew nothing, or 
scarcely any tiling, of each other's fate. 
One officer, as we had learnt from the 
three people who effected their escape 
from the island, had died previously to 
that event ; and by persisting in the en- 
quiry, as more of the unfortunates were 
recovered from day to day, it was at last 
ascertained that one of the officers had 
been speared while in the act of drinking 
some toddy by his master, though for 
what reason could not be discovered. . 
The European gunner was killed the dry 
lie landed from the wreck, for resisting 
the natives, who were stripping him of 
his clothes. None of the people saved 
could give any account of the remaining 
officer (two have been accounted for, and 
it would appear there were only three 
officers), or of the captain’s clerk. By 
dint of repeated inquiry for Captain 
Barker, it was at last reported that he 
had been ordered by his master to ascend 
a lofty cocoa-nut tree to bring down tod- 
dy, and that when he had got to the top 
of the tree he fell down, and was so se- 
riously injured as to be quite incapable of 
further work ; upon finding this to be the 
case, the brutal savage sewed Him up in 
a mat, and thiew him into the woods, 
there to perish ; this was declared to have 
happened only eight or ten days before the 
arrital of the Good Hope. One day the 
native who was known to have becu the 


master of Captaio Barker came on board, 
and desired to be shewn what would be 
given to him if he delivered up his cap- 
tive ; of course a rich present was exhi- 
bited to him, although it was scarcely be- 
lieved by any of the party that poor Capt. 
B. was really still in existence ; and this 
doubt was further increased, when sere- 
ral persons observed a marked expression 
of deep regret upou the countenance of 
the savage, when he saw what he might 
have procured for his prisoner if it had 
beep in his power now to deliver him up. 

One of the Tindals saved spoke very 
favorably of the kind treatment he bath 
received from his master, and when the 
latter came on board again he was re- 
warded on that account ; he was also 
pressed to say if he knew any thing of 
Captain Barker ; he declared he knew no 
more than has already been mentioned, 
but that he would go ashore, and would 
certainly bring Capt. B. off to the ship, 
alive or dead. Accordingly ibis man did 
bring off the mangled remains of a body, 
which be and others asserted to be that 
of Captain Barker. It was examined by 
Mr. Surgeon Smith, who judged from its 
state that it bail been lifeless about the 
length of time mentioned to have elapsed 
since this unfortunate commander had 
been cast into the woods. There not ap- 
pearing to be any reason to doubt the fact 
as asserted, tile body was committed to 
the deep with the usual ceremonies. 

Thirty persons bad now been given up 
to the mission (making, with the three 
who bad escaped, a total of thirty-three 
saved from amongst all those who were 
on board the Union), and as repeated 
offers of presents produced uo more, 
while tlie natives themselves declared that 
there were uo more on the island, and 
none of those rescued could contra- 
dict this assertion, the Good Hope sailed 
for Fort Marlbro’ on the 18th instant, 
and arrived here safely on the 20th. She 
has been prepared for her return to Ben- 
gal rid Padang, with the remainder of 
the detachment of the 20th Begt. Native 
Infantry, without the least delay, and 
she sails to-morrow. Time admits of but 
few additions. Cant. Napier Inis made 
an accurate chart of the island of Enga- 
uo, which ought to he made public, for 
tke safety of future navigators. The na- 
tives are hut little, if at all, removed 
from a state of savage nature. They arc 
covetous of all kinds of old clothes, 
though neither males nor females wear 
any covering whatever. Their houses gre 
raised from the ground, circular, and re- 
semble bee-hives. Ti.ey h ive no rice, 
and did not like what ww. given to them. 
They bare uo firearms, but each roan is 
armed with a dreadful spear and a kuife ; 
and it is said they procure these knives 
{com Javanese boats. It is reported, by 
4 L 2 
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some of those saved, that Capt. Barker 
promised the Noquedah of one of these 
boats a thousand dollars to receive him on 
board, and laud him any where lie (the 
Noqnedah) pleased, which was not com- 
plied with. When one part of the island 
is at war with another, the women are 
still allowed to pass and repass without 
molestation. They are very fond of red 
cloth, of blue white, and green beads, 
and of white cloth, but they do not seem 
much to care for coloured chintz, small 
sized axes, or for knives that do not 
clasp ; they do not appear much to value 
bar iron, brass wire, or looking glasses. 
They eat fish as they catch it, without 
cleaning or dressing. They are treache- 
rous, for they made an attempt to cut off 
one of the ship’s boats, which was going 
ashore injudiciously without an armed 
guard, to carry breakfast to some gentle- 
men who were on the island ; on this oc- 
casion one or two lives were lost, and 
one man was severely wounded, all from 
the ship, and it was much feared that 
this would have put an end to the nego- 
ciations ; not a native, however, was in- 
jured, and as they saw retaliation was 
not intended, they re-opened the inter- 
course. Time allows no more at present.” 

On the night of the 3d of April, about 
eleven o’clock, after a most violent storm 
of thunder and lightning, a very severe 
shock was felt onboard His Majesty’s sloop 
Lyra, l>ing at the New Anchorage, also a 
tremulous motion never before expe- 
rienced. — This was repeated a second anti 
third time with increasing force ; and so 
great was the alarm occasioned, that the 
officers who were in bed, assembled on 
deck, and together with the men unani- 
mously attributed it to the effect of an 
earthquake. Terror was now visible on 
every countenance. The time was accu- 
rately noted on the log hoard, and expec- 
tation sat anxiously waiting the re-ult. 
When lo ! the awakened optics of the 
sentinel on the forecastle discovered the 
foremast rigging in a state of violent agi- 
tation, and while thunderbolts, earth- 
quakes, fire. still ran in his disordered 
Ifchcy, at length traced the source of the 
universal consternation, to be the motion 
produced on the shrouds by the capering 
exertions of a monkey ! — Calcutta. 

The unseasonable and tempestuous 
weather, which has so long prevailed, did 
not break up until the end of last week. 
On the 21st March, one of the most 
violent thunder and hail storms expe- 
rienced for several year- occurred. It was 
followed by torrents of rain, which have 
done great injury to the spring grain crop, 
and the new sown indigo lands. We are 
sorry to learn, that in almost every dis- 
trict between Ludhiana and the Presi- 


dency, the prospects of what is termed 
the Rnbee harvest have been ruined by 
heavy falls of rain. By the same cause, 
the Mango blossom has been almost en- 
tirely destroyed ; and every native, rich 
and poor, looks blank at the apprehended 
want of a fruit, which is one of the few 
real delicacies supplied by bountiful na- 
ture in this paradise of the world. 

Regulations of the Fourth Calcutta 
Laudable Society. 

1. The object of this association is to 
provide a Fund for the Insurance of Lives. 
This fund is to be portioned into shares. 
And an individual may subscribe for a 
certain number of shares, either on his 
or her own life, or on the life of any 
other individual. In the former case, the 
general estate of the deceased, or such 
person or persons as he or she may by will 
or assignment may have appointed, shall 
benefit in the event of a lapse ; ill the 
lam r, the person who may have subscrib- 
ed on the life of the decea-ed, shall bene- 
fit to the extent of the shares subscribed 
for ; unless, ill either ease, such shares 
be specially declared at the time of sub- 
scription, to be for the benefit of any 
other persou or persons, or he subse- 
quently made over according to the form 
hereafter prescribed, for the benefit of 
any other person or persons who shall he 
entitled to benefit in the event of a lapse, 
and no oilier-. 

1. In the case of a person subscribing 
on the life of another, the party sub- 
scribing, and not the party on whose life 
ttie subscription is made, shall he consi- 
dered a member of the Society, and have 
a voice in the management of ils concerns. 
Copartners or other bodies of individuals 
may hold one or more shares jointly on 
any given life, either for their own bene- 
fit or for that of others; but, in such 
case, the parties uniting in the subscrip- 
tion, shall not be entitled each to a sepa- 
late voice in the concerns of tile Society, 
but must vote collectively or by the depu- 
tation of one of their number on all mat- 
ters thereto relating. 

3 The great pi inciple of this Society, 
is the equal division of its accumulated 
funds among the parties entitled to bene- 
fit by the lapse of lives subscribed on, ac- 
cording to the number of shares which 
those parties may respectively hold. 

4. The Fourth Laudable Society com- 
menced on the 1st of Jan. 1815, and shall 
close on the 31st of Dec. 1821, at mid- 
night. 

5. Not more than ten shares can be 
subscribed for on any one life, whether 
those shares be held by one or mote in- 
dividuals. 

6. Persons shall be at liberty to bus- 
scribe for Half or Quarter Shares, either 
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on their own lives or on the lives of 
others ; and in case of lapse, the estate 
of the deceased, or the party for whose 
advantage the subscription is declared to 
be, or who may have become entitled to 
such advantage by will or assignment, 
shall benefit by the fund in like fractional 
proportion. 

7. The following are the rates of sub- 
scription to be paid half-yearly on each 
share, half share, and quarter share, ac- 
cording to the ages of the parties, whose 
lives aie subscribed on, at the time of 
their admission into the Society ; viz. 

On the Life of For a 

a Person Jrom Whole Share. Half Share. Qr. Share, 
the ugt of Sa. Rs. Sa. Rs. &a. Ks. 


3 to 25 - - - 

100 - - - 

50 - 

_ „ 

25 

25 to SO . - - 

110 - - - 

55 - 

- . 

28 

30 to 35--- 

120 - - - 

60 - 

- - 

30 

35 to 40 - - - 

140 - - - 

70 - 

- - 

35 

40 tO 45 » - - 

160 - - - 

80 - 

. . 

40 

45to50--« 

190 * - - 

95 - 

- - 

48 

50 lo 55 - - - 

225 - - - 

113 - 

- . 

57 

55to60--« 

270 - - - 

135 - 

_ _ 

68 

60 to 6 ^ - 

S50 - - - 

175 - 


86 

65 to 70 . - - 

582 - - - 

291 - 

- - 

146 


8. All persons entering the Society be- 
tween the 1st of Januaiy and the 30 th of 
June in the year 1815, shall pay ou ad- 
mission, their full subscription in advance 
for that year, or for the remaining part 
thereof, computing the same from the 
date of their becoming members until the 
1st of January and 1st of July in each 
year, commencing with the 1st of Jau. 
1816. 

9. All persons who maybe admitted in- 
to the Society subsequent to the 30th of 
June 1815, shall, in the first place, pay 
their proportion of the current half-yearly 
subscription, to be calculated agreeably to 
the above rule, from the 1st day of the 
month of their admission until the next 
following period of payment ; and, in the 
second place, shall pay a premium of ad- 
mission, to be regulated according to the 
following scale ; viz. 

For Admission during 1 ( A Premium equal to25 

the 2d half of the 1 st > < per cent, on one half 

year of the Society. I (. year’s Subscription. 
During the 2d year — — SO per cent, on do. 

— 3d ytar — — 72 per cent, on do. 

4th \ear — — 84 per cent, on do. 

— — — 5»h vc?r — — 80 per cent, on do. 

— 6ih year — — 64 per cent, oil do. 

— — 7tli>ear — — 12 per cent, on do. 

The European inhabitants of Calcutta 
have frequently of late years experienced 
great danger to their habitations and pro- 
perty from the continual fires which ne- 
cessarily occur among the crowded thatch- 
ed huts of the natives; various remedies 
have been proposed, among others we no- 
tice the following observations on the 
subject communicated to the editor of the 
Calcutta Monthly Journal. 

u It may be asked then, what further re- 
medy can we expect ? I beg leave to pro- 
pose one, Mr. Editor, which i think 


would have the desired effect, it is to im- 
pose a double, or even triple assessment 
upon every straw hut in proportion to a 
tyled one. Natives would then be very 
cautious how they build hut* which would 
not only be subject to an augmented levy, 
but of such materials, as to argue a very 
short dural ion, with the liability to a pe- 
riodical reconstruction. 

As the owners of lands are generally the 
people called on for the assessment, they 
would be cautious, to what persons they 
farmed their ground for building, and 
would constrain them to build no other 
but tyled huts in order to obviate the ex- 
pense of a double tax falling upou them- 
selves, and the rent of ground is the 
same for one description of building as 
the other. 

It is astonishing to conceive the obsti- 
nacy of these people to old habits, though 
never so detrimental to their neighbours, 
and the necessity there exists for an effi- 
cient corrective. As an instance, l know 
a wealthy native who is possessed of an 
extensive and eligible piece of ground in 
one of the most centrical and populous 
parts of Calcutta : this he has kept con- 
tinually filled with straw huts in opposi- 
tion to the arguments, and even entrea- 
ties, of his neighbours, gentlemen of res- 
pectability, wliose mansions have received 
at times e>sential injuiy Irmn the confla- 
grations that have at different periods, of 
late, attacked this man’s premises ; and 
in a fire that happened a few months ago, 
when the whole of the huts upon the 
ground weie demolished, and the win- 
dows and doors of the neighbouring houses 
greatly injured, the embers had scarcely 
time to cool, before a quantity of fresh 
combustible materials was brought for 
the erection of new huts iu spite of every 
exhortation to the contrary. 

Could a regulation of the above nature 
be enacted, I would not then scruple to 
join your correspondent in saying — “ In- 
troduce such a regulation, and these wide- 
raging fires will never be heard of again." 


Current Value of Government Securities . 
March 1st. 1817, Buy 2 new 6 per Cent 
Discount sell 6 


March 8th 3.. 

. . do. . 

. . Discount 

sell 9 

15th 3.. 

. . do. . , 

, . . . do. . . . 

sell S 

22d 2.. 

. .do. . 

.. .. do.. . . 

sell 6 

29th 3.. 

..do.. 

. . . . do. . , . 

sell 8 


CIVIL APPO I NTM r.NTS. 

March 7. Mr. Claude Russell, 2d Judge 
of Provincial Court of Appeal and Court 
of Circuit for Benares. 

Mr. G. Oswald, 3d ditto ditto. 

28th. Mr. W. Blunt, 4th Judge of ditto 
ditto. 
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M. W. Ewer, superintendent of Police 
in Divisions of Calcutta, Dacca, Mur* 
sbadabad, and Patna. 

M. Js. Fraser, Assist, to Collector of 
Maimunsingh. 

Mr. \V. D. Kerr, 2d Assist, to Collector 
of Govt. Customs and towu duties, at 
Calcutta. 

Mr. K. Barnett, Commercl. Resident, 
at Rungpoor. 

SURGEON. 

Mr. J. Gilman, Senr. superintending 
Surg. to be 3d menber of tlie Medical 

board. 


General orders , by his Excellency the 
Right Honorable the Governor General 
in Council. — Fort William, April 5, 
1817. — The Governor General in Council 
is pleased Jo appoint Captain W. H. Rainey 
of the 4t!i Regiment of Native Cavalry, 
to the tempoiary charge of the Body 
Guard, during the absence of Capt. Gall. 

• Mr. Thomas Butter, having produced 
a counterpart covenant of his appoint- 
meat as an Assistant Surgeon on this 
.ettabU&bmeut, dated 4th September 1816, 
is admitted to the service accordingly. 

FURLOUGH. 

Capt. Orrok of the 17th Regiment of 
"Native Infantry, having forwarded a rae- 
tficat certificate from the Cape of Good 
Hope, is permitted to proceed thence to 
Europe on Furlough, on account of his 
health. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

The Heywood, Hamsworth, arrived at Calcutta 
**d May, haying experienced very bad weather 
cdf Ceylon, and when the arrived at the Sand 
madt, wav struck by lightning, had two of her 
men kilted, and her foremast very much injured. 

The Marchiuness of Wellesley, Maxwell, had 
been on shore in the river, and put back to repair 
ber damages. 

The John, Tobin, had been on shore and put 
back on the liUi of June to repair. 

The Ceres had been on shore in the river, and 
pot back to repair, and was lying at Diamond’s 
Harbour taking in her cargo. 

The Pinsnix, and Elixa, lost tbeir sails in a 
heavy squall of wind off the Sand Heads, and put 
*into Madras Roads; they sailed again, in com- 
«PftWF fffUktte Midas, for Liverpool, 


27. I ady of Mr. L. Cooper, of a son and heir. 

Feb. 9 At Cawnpore. lady of Lieut, Col. Shap. 
land, 2d Batt, 25th regt. N. I. of a daughter. 

Mar. 28. Lady of Chas, Trower, Es.q. of a son. 

Feb. 2o. L .dy of Major Faithful of art.llery, of a 
daughter. 

Mar. 30. Ladv of Capt. W. T. Bennet, of the 
country service, of a daughter. 

April 13. Mrs. Sarah Ann Bain, of a son. 

4. Mrs. W. D. M. S maes, of a son. 

Mar. 29. At Bogglepore, Mrs. J. L. Turner, of a 
son. 

27. At Jungypore, the lady of H. C. R, Wilson, 
Esq. of a son. 

April 9. Mrs. A. Lackersteen, of a son. 

10. Mrs. A. G, Balfour, of a daughter. 

11. At Chow. inghee, the lady of W. H. Money, 
Esq. of a son. 

12. 'I he lady of Joseph Ephraim, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

7. At Burdwan, lady of C. R. Martin, Esq. of a 
son. 

Mar. 29. At Agra, lady of Capt. S. Tickell, Dep. 
Judge Advocate General of a son* 

— . At Ghazypore, the lady of Capt. Fraser, of 
Artillery, of a son, 

April 10. Lady of Lieut. Thos. Mack, ol His 
Majesty’s 6Gth regt. of a son. 

17, Mrs. Sarah Dunn, ol a son. 

20. Mrs. Ann Nicholas, of a son. 

15. At Barrackpore, the lady of Geo. Webb, Erq. 
Assistant Surgeon l6t batt. 9th regt. of Native 
Infantiy, of a daughter. 

6. Mrs, J. Irvin, of m daughter. 

— . Mrs. C. D’Suus'i, of a daughter. 

4. Mrs. J. Wilson Taylor, of a daughter. 

b. Lady of A G. Paterson, Esq. of a daughter. 

Lately, the lady of Joseph Watts, Esq. of Jes- 
sore, of a daughter 

April 26. At Bog'e,.ore. the lady of Lieut, and 
Adj. IvieCampo 11, of a son. 

2a At Sikrora, uude, the lady of Major Duncan, 
2d regt. of a daughter. 

24. Lady of Jas. wemyss, Esq. of the Civil 
Service, of a daughter (at Ctiuprfh). 

19. At Fnttyghur, the lady of Major Wm. Lamb, 
1st batt. 26tli regt. N. 1. of a son. 

March 10. At Macao, Mrs. M. Vanderberg, of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 24. Capt. Wm. Geo. Graham, to Miss Eliza 
Sophia Horn. 

Mar. 3. At Purneah, Mr. Wm. Noney to Miss 
Emilia Thomas. 

10. Wm. Simpson, Esq. of Bellecouche, to Eliz. 
daughter of the late Jas. Bryant, Esq. 

17. Mr. W. E. Davies, to Miss Matilda Smart. 

81. Mr. Chai. Sivrac, commander of the ship 
Eliza, to Mrs. Arabella Dwyei. 

22 Mr. Jas. K<atmg to Miss Mary Emily Burnett. 

— . Mr. W. Milner r ’* • ”, * 

28. Mr. H. Palmer 1 '■ M . , • » 

24. At Berhainpore M 1 » 

Catherine Saan. 

March 17. At Meerut, T. Dunn, Esq. to Mws 
Gascoigne. 

April 0. Capt. Jno. Hunter, Assist. Swp. H. C. 
Stud, t«> Miss Louisa Maria Norris- 

10. Mr. Edw. Fraser, to Miss Eliza Grant. 

— . At Bundlecund, Capt, Edw. H. Bimpson, of 
the 8th regt, N. I. to Miss C. Bbyd. 

June 13. At Cawnpore, Capt. H. Carmichael 
Smyth, of the Engineers, to Mrs. Thackeray* 


- BIRTHS. 

f daughter* C " ra,W * J “- Waters, of t 

9. At Sis more, lady of Thos. Sherman. Esa. of 

a daughter, 

Mar. 4. Mrs. J. Mitchell, of a son. 

~;- L ? dy . of L * eut - Hrnf y Lewis White, 18 th regt. 

«• *. of male twins. 6 


S, Lady of Trev. r Plowden, Esq. of the Civi 
Service, of a daughter, 
p. Lady of P. Mcndes, Esq. of a son. 

— • Jady of Capt. P. Phipps, of a son. 

Mrs. H. Martindtll, ot a daughter. 

14. At Howrah, Mrs. P. Forster, of a son. 

17. Mrs. S. Ross, of a son. 

**■*• Mr*. R. F. Crow, of a sgn. 

*1. Mrs. Hughes, of ason. 

**■ Lady of Wm. Bristow, Esq. of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. «. At Prince of Wales Island, Mr. T. Jeffs, 
Deputy Commissary of Ordnance, Bengal Esta- 
blishment, aged 44 years. 

Mar. St. Mr. H. Ware. 

CbM Williams, the infant son of Mr. Sam. 
Williams, of the S udder Dewannee Adawiut, 
aged 1 year and 13 days. 

At Dacca, Arthur, third son of J, Patterson, 
Eaq. ol the Civil Service, aged 23 rmmilu. 

April l. Mis. A. De Rosa, aged 70 years. 

14 ’ At Chinsurah, Mr. Lewis Erhardy, eldest son 
of Mr. A. Erhardy, aged 23 years. 

2, Mrs. Stanley, wife of Lieut. I. Staqi*y, pf the 
Invalids. 

8. Chas, George, the infant son of Mf. Wro. 

Stracey, aged sue montna. 
d. The infant son of Mr. Jo*. Tlrtay, of H* C. 
Marine, aged two months mid two toys. 
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April 3. Mrs. 

— . AtSerampo M ■ ' ■ . ■■■!■■■ ,! .V-- 

of the late H. I i 1 - ■■ ! f ■ ■ . i ■■ “ •. 

13. Mrs. Loirsa 1 , ■ - ! • i • i 

daughter r>f . - ' > - . i 

Ricfre de Cotr^aof. of Boulogne-sur iner, attor* 
ney at the Isle of Bonrbo.i, aged 49 years. 

14. The lady of W, Mou. Esq Paymaster of H.M. 
3d Ceylon rvgt. agt*t 31 yeais. 

Si. At Diamond harbour, while on his passage to 
England on board the ship Waterloo, 1 leut, 
Col.J.C. Desbarres.C.B.H.M. S7th regt.of foot. 

15. John Yates, aeed 48 years. 

1 1. At Benarts, Mrs. E. Healy, aged 16 years 
and g months, 

May 5. Cl. Russell Esq. of the Hon. Company’s 
service, son of C. Russell Esq. of Warfield 
Berks. 

April. ?4. At Btmgpore, Ensign G. Wilton, of 
Engineers, aged 23 years. 

May 4. The infant daughter of Major MaTma- 
duke Brown, aged 13 months and 1 2 days. 

April 29. Lavitua Mary, daughter of Mr. James 
Wilsoir Taylor, aged 18 months. 

May 5. The infant daughter of Mr. James Wil- 
son Taylor. 

4. Mr, G. Kvmer, a Master in the Pilot Service, 

April 30. At Garden Reach, Harnett, tbe infant 
daughter of Lieut. Gen. Stafford. 

May. 4. At Barrackpore, J. Campbell', Esq. M.Dt 
Surgeon and Apothecary General, aged 6l years. 

April 29. At Chandernagore, the son of J. Erskine, 
Esq. aged 10 years and 4 months. 

On his passage from China to Bengal, in the 
Straits of Malacca, Captain A. Lyall, Com- 
mander of the ship Diana. 

March 9. Mr, J. Barretto, aged 3! years. 


MADRAS. 

May 25, 1217. — The committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the conduct of Mr, 
Wm. Cooke, of the civil service of this 
presidency, have made their report to 
government, iu obedience to the orders 
of the Court of Directors ; and we are 
gratified in being aide to add, that this 
investigation places that gentleman’s cha- 
racter and conduct, as connected with 
the proceedings against Mr. Sherson, in 
as favorable a light as his friends could 
awh . The edmtoktee consisted of Messrs. 
Andrei Scott, James Cochran and Wil- 
U&tt Chapman % Mr. Macleod was se- 
cretary to the committee. 

The criminal session has nOt yet ter- 
minated, but we believe the proceedings 
will be completed this day. That of most 
interest is the trial of Vecrasawmy, Rama- 
sawiny, Davoinaigum, and Sevasunkarun, 
servants in the master attendant's de- 
partment, for a conspiracy t0 procure 
the dismissal of lieutenant Bethain, 
acting deputy master attendant of this 
port, from that appointment. The in- 
vestigation of this important case occu- 
pied the court during the whole of the 
Week, and only terminated on Saturday 
afternoon. It was our intention to have 
taken notes of this trial, which had so 
greatly excited the public interest, "but 
the evidence was of that voluminous 
nature, consisting principally of public 
documents from the board of trade, and 
the most minute details of the master 
attendant's department, that we have 


found it quite impossible in this instance 
to fufil our intention and meet the wishes 
of the public. On Tuesday, Mr. Stapelyr 
commenced the prosecution in an eloquent 
speech, and did iiQt close his case till 
Thursday evening. Oh Friday, the advo- 
cate general addressed the jury on behalf 
of tlie defendants, in au able and argu-* 
mentative appeal, and the examination 
of the witnesses for the defence consumed 
the remainder of the day. On Saturday, 
Mr. Stavely replied, and the chief justice 
immediately proceeded to sum up the 
evidence with great clearness and ability* 
shortly commenting as he went on upon 
the nature of the testimonies which had 
been adduced, and concluded with ex- 
pressing his confidence in leaving tire case 
to the intelligent and justly discriminating 
minds whhh characterize the Madras 
juties. Mr. Justice Stanley followed at 
very considerable length, remarking upon 
the important nature of the charge, and 
selecting from the whole ©f the volumiuoun 
evidence iu this case, such passages as he 
conceived, clearly demonstrated the ex- 
istence of the conspiracy, and the guilt 
of the prisoners. The jury immediately 
returned a veidict of guilty. The court 
was greatly crowded throughout this in- 
teresting trial. 

Yesterday the investigation of a case 
of conspiracy to cheat by fabricating a 
bond and producing evidence of its having 
been executed by the pretended obligor 
occupied the court. The trial had not 
concluded at a late hour of the day.— 
Madras Courier, May 2. 

On Wednesday the 26th Of February, 
as three young .gentlemen Were 1 ©hoot- 
ing near Killanour, (Killanour is ten 
miles from Poudicherry on the Tiode- 
venum road), a villager informed them 
that a women had been torn abooftwo 
hours before by a tiger, and skid hip 
would shew them the jungle to which he 
had returned— they accordingly wefit with 
him. Several villagers followed with 
tom-toms ; they were not long in finding 
the remains of the woman's clothes with a 
basket and some grass which she had 
been gathering. The villagers soon roused 
him ; in passing from one part of £he 
jungle to another, he caught one of them 
and tore him very severely ; the gj3ept 
noise made at the time caused him to.let 
go his hold and retire to a laige bush 
on the edge of a tank, The gentlemen 
then surrounded the place, but not sup- 
posing he was there, from his being so 
quiet, one of them went to look in, when 
he rose from the middle of a bush with a 
dreadflrt roar, ' lfeapt upon a’ villager, add 
threw him. a considerable distance^— while 
in the act of leaping, he received a ball 
in his hinder quarters, which laitfliim 
on his back, but he still kept hold of the 
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man ; in this position, he got another in 
his shoulder, which made him furious, 
the third gentleman then ran up and sent a 
charge of shot through him, a spear shack- 
led him to the ground, while the villagers 
(one or two, for the others had made the 
best use of their legs) thumped his head 
with large sticks, which soon put an end 
to his existence. — He was no inoie than 
seven feet from his nose to the tip of his 
tail; to judge from the condition he was 
in, lie must have made great depredations 
in this neighbourhood. The man who 
was last caught, had his arm so very 
much shattered, that I am afraid he will 
never be able to use it, the animal having 
the greatest part of his arm with part of 
his side in his mouth at the same time'. — 
Tindevenum , 2 7th Feb. 181 7. 


civil appointments. 

Mr. W. Sheffield, First Head Assistant 
to the Collector of Malabar. 

Mr. W. Mason, Second ditto ditto. 


BIRTHS. 

Fib. 7. Mrs. Rose Mary Kelly, of a daughter. 

22. At Wallajahad, Udy of Gen. Baillie. Esq. Sup. 
Surg. Centre Div. of the army, of a daughter. 

Apnl 92. Lady of Capt. Turner, of the 3d regt. 
N.I. of a son. 

14. At Seringapatam, the lady of Col. Scott, com- 
mandant of that nation of a still born sou. 
Mar. 31. At Masulipauun. lady of Capt. Hiring, 
of the 1st batt. 18th regt. of a sen. 

April IS. At Bangalore, the lady of Col. Marriott, 
of a son. 

23. At Pondicherry, the lady of Jos. Le Faucher, 
Es(l. of a daughter. 

24. Mrs. H. V. Mispelaes, of a son. 

27. Lady of L. H. Stirling, Esq. of a son. 

Mar. 21. Lady of John Douglas White, Esq. of a 
daughter, 

11. Lady of M«gor Dickson, C. B. of the6th regt. 

Madras Light Cavalry, of a son. 

8. At Cochin, Lady of Capt. H. C. Harvey, 2d 
*■ batt. 19th regt. Madras N. I. of a son. 

April 8. At Verdachellum, the lady of G. Gowan, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

11. At Pubcat, Mrs. Jos. Leslie, of a daughter. 

1. In Col. Dovetou's camp, at Elichpoor, the 
the lady of Capt. J. H. Collette, of a son. 

May 8. At Bangalore, the lady of A. Mar kechnie, 
Esq. Surg of H. M. 69th regt. of a son, 

April *4. At Nellapillay, the lady of Capt, C. F. 
Davies, commanding H. M. Store Ship the He- 
lfoncc, of a daughter. 

May 6. At Fnltemancey, the lady of the Rev. H. 
Harper, of ( hittoor, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Why .* At Port Louis, Isle of France, Mr. J. B. 

Blown, to Mrs,. Josephine Du r hone, widow of 
the late Capt. Durhooe of the French Service. 

April 14. At Trichmooohr, Lieut. E, E. Bruce, 
18th regt. to Miss Euphemht M'Callv. 

At Madras, Lieut. Acheson French, of H.M. 80th 
regt. to Miss Maria Aradosa Bower, daughter of 
Mr. I*. Bower of St. Thome. 

Mar- 17. At Qnilon, Lieut, and Adj. B. Blake, 2d 
batt. 25th regt. N. I., to MmC.Selway, daugh- 
ter of H Selway, Esq. H, M. 89th regt. 

April to. Mr. Alex. Wm. Conner to Miss Eliza 
Roge. 

May ?■ Mr. Jno. Buckland to Miss Charlotte 
Shivers, youngest daughter of Capt. Jno. Shivers. 

17. Geo. Wm. Saunders, Esq, of the Civil Ser- 
vice to Aagcl Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. G. MaishaU, of Carndonagh, in county of 


DEATHS. 

Feb 7. Mrs. Silvia Gills. 

28. Lieut. Col. Lewis of the Madras Lt. Cavalry. 

— . Mrs. Semiana Johnson, aged 99 years. 

Lately', Master Beniamin Balfore, aged 15 years. 

March 20. Mrs. Mary Satur, relict of the late 
Sarquis Satur, Esq. aged 6oytars. 

21. In the prime of life, in camp at Jeegaun, 
Capt. Argus Mac Laclan of H. M’s. 2d batt. 
1st regt. of foot, 

19. Lady of Col. Scott, at Seringapatam, 

13. At Masulipatam, Lieut. Gen. Rt. Cioker, of 
the Madras Establishment, aged 68 years,. 

8. In camp near Ellichpore, Lieut. Me. Killigan, 
of H. M’s. 2d batt. 18th (or Royal Scots) rtgt. 
of foot. 

3. At Chittoor, Lieut. J. H. Logan, of the 5th 
regt. N.I. 

U. At PaulghautCherry, Mr. S. Sayer, aged 42 
years. 

25. At St. Tliom£, Lieut. Kingdom, of H.M . 
25th regt. Light Dragoons. 

14, At Bangalore, Lieut. Col. Campbell, of the 
84th regt. 

March 2. At Poonamalle, Lieut. H , Stodatd, of 
Hi« Majesty ’3 80th regt. 

22. Eliza Harriet, infant daughter of Lieut. 
Darling, of His Majesty’s 30th regt. aged 7 
months. 

18. G. Hay, Esq. of the house of Messrs. Hun- 
ter, Hay, and Co. 

— Mrs. Caroline Carr, wife of Mr. Rt. Carr. 

— At Ganjam, Mr. Assistant Surgeon Rule, of 
the Madras Medical department. 

April 1. At Cuddalnre, Montague, son of M. D. 
Coikbtirn, aged 4 years. 

25. At Ramnad, Lieut. H. Millar, of the 4th Nat. 
Vet. Bat. aged 48 years. 

May 10. At the Presidency, Serj. W. Kelman, 
Sub-conductor of Ordnance, aged 62 years, 

7. At Mugletort, the lady ol J, Long, Esq. Judge 
of Rajahmundry. 

April 15. At Nellore, John Alex. Andrew, Esq. 
Surg. in the H. C. Service. 

May 10. AtGooly, Mr. Wm. Mason, Conductor 
of Ordnance, aged 52 y ears. 


BOMBAY. 

Trie governor in council exempts the 
article of tobacco from being taxed at the 
different bazars in the Deccan, and at the 
military stations under this presidency. 

We are sorry to state, that accounts 
have been received here, that the Joass- 
mi pirates from Basel Kim a have made 
their appearance in considerable force, 
and have been committing depredations 
without the Gulph of Peisia and on this 
coast, and have succeeded in capturing 
one of the Honorable Company’s armed 
Pattamars, the Dcria Dowlut. This ves- 
sel was proceeding towards Porebunder, 
and on the morning of the 5th or 6th 
of January when off Dwarka, being about 
one day and a halPs sail from Porebunder, 
in twelve fathoms water, no land in 
sight, the weather being extremely hazy, 
she observed a large bugla (an Arabian 
boat) close under her lee, within mus- 
quet shot with her sail lowered ; the 
bngla on perceiving the Pattamar imme- 
diately hoisted sail and came close under 
her stern. On the pattamar’s shewing 
the Company’s colours, the bugla fired a 
shot which went over her, and then a 
second and a third at her ; upon whicn 
the Sirang of the Delia Dowlut, con- 
ceiving he could beat her off, returned 
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the fire, and the action continued with 
considerable briskness on both sides ; 
but when the haze had somewhat clear- 
ed away, two more large piratical vessels 
were observed to be be iring down, being 
only about one mile distant. The only 
chance of escape now being m flight, all 
sail wa* made and a tunning light kept 
up for near three hours till about eight 
o’clock, when the Sirang of the pattam ir 
received a severe wound and was obliged 
to he cairied below; in about half an 
hour after, his Tindal, on whom the 
command devolved, was killed by a mus- 
quet shot iu the stomach ; the two other 
buglas having at this time closed, all 
three boarded the pdttamar, and by foice 
of numbers ovei powered her brave but 
small crew, some jumped into the hold 
and other’s were forced to throw them- 
selves overboard ; those who remained on 
deck were instantly massacred, and those 
who had jumped overboard weie speared 
as they clung to the sides of the vessels. 
Out of a small crew of thirty-three men, 
seventeen were murdered, eight have 
been carried prisoners to Rase I Kim a, 
and eight, being the wounded and sick, 
were put ou shore on the coast of Meek- 
ran and have since arrived here. The 
largest of the pirate vessels is described to 
be of about three hundred to four hundred 
candies burden, carrying six carriage 
guns, apparently nine pounders, the 
other two vessels were but little infe- 
rior ; they were full of men, having from 
one to two hundred men each, armed with 
swords, -pears, and creeses. 

The Delia Dowlut only mounted two 
twelve pounders and three two-pound 
iron guns. The commauder of the larg- 
est boat, or chief ot that squadron was 
styled the Sultan of Rasel Kima. 

i/ay 5. — On Mpnday and Tuesday 
evening*, Suukersett Baboolseit, a res- 
pectable and wealthy Hindoo merchant 
of this place, ou the occasion of the ce- 
lebration of his son’s nuptials, gave 
uantches at his mansion house iu Ger- 
gaum. We have seldom witnessed a nimc 
brilliant scene. The house, gateway, 
and all tire approaches to it were elegant- 
ly and splendidly illuminated by innu- 
merable lamps very tastefully arranged in 
various forms. The large room in which 
the guests were received was neatly fated 
up, and the compartments of the walls 
decorated with paintiugs of the Prince 
Regent’s crest. Various sets of dancing 
girls and an excellent band of music at- 
tended for the amusement ; every species 
of refreshment was handed about for the 
regalement, aud a capital display of fire- 
works exhibited for the gratification of 
file company ; among whom we observed 
Lbdy Nightingall, the Right Honorable 
*he Governor, His Excellency the Ad- 
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miral, and nearly all the principal Eu- 
ropean ladies and gentlemen of the settle- 
ment. The venerable giver of the fea^t 
received his guests with his usual most 
courteous and polite attention, and we 
were happy to see him display so much 
vigor and spirits ou this happy occasion. 

As three gentlemen were returning from 
their constitutional ride on Wednesday 
morning their attention was engaged by 
some pariar dogs running after and wor- 
rying what at first appeared to be a hog, 
but on reaching the flats from the Batty 
fields to the westward of Phipps's oart, 
the object chased broke from its tor- 
mentors and stretching directly westward 
across the flats gave an excellent chase to 
the gentlemen, who in vain endeavoured 
to encourage the continued assistance of 
the dogs, it was soon discovered that the 
animal was a large hyena. The pursuit was 
maintained till the ground about rhe breach 
water became so soft as to stop all fur- 
ther progress. The hyena was much 
blown, aud took shelter iu the bushes un- 
der the eastern side of the Vellada: he did 
not shew much spued, appeared deter- 
mined on a strait forward road, had very 
long and white teeth and a remarkably 
large tail. On some future day he may 
afford sport to any Ninnod who has dogs 
to hunt him with. 

May 7.— The weather for several days past 
has exhibited the usual indications of the 
approaching monsoon, aud on Thursday 
evening there was a heavy shower of rain, 
attended with thunder, which lasted some 
hours ; two water-spouts were obserred, 
one to the north-east and the other off to 
the south-west at sea. Considerable raiii 
fell we are informed on Salsette on Wed-, 
nesday. A dreadful storm took place at 
Ahmed nagger In the Dek3ti on the even- 
ing of the 9th of May and continued un- 
til near 10 o’clock, accompanied with 
most violent thunder and lightning, rain 
and hail, such as iu the opinion of many 
of the oldest inhabitants of the city, 
had never been witnessed by them be- 
fore. The whole of the country for twenty 
miles around was inundated and a quan- 
tity of cattle helongiiu to Rnujarfo 
swept away, the people being obliged to 
ascend the liill-s for safety. In Colonel 
M ines’^ camp, the wind made dreadful 
havoek among the tents, many being 
tom to rags, and but few left standing ; 
the officers and men wen obliged to leave 
them for their own safety, us an accident 
was very near occurring ; one gentleman, 
who was in his tent at the time of its 
falling, was so entangled in it on the 
ground, that it was with considerable 
difficulty he was extricated from his dan- 
gerous situation. 

Vox., IV 4 M 
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The storm appeals to have been gene- 
lal throughout the Deccan. At Poona, 
the same night, though not so violent, yet 
it was very severe, and a melancholy ac- 
cident occurred iu the camp: a servant and 
an orderly boy, sleeping in the rootee of 
a cavalry officer, were struck by lightning, 
and together with a pointer dog killed on 
the spot. The cause of this was attri- 
buted to a hog spear fouud iu the tent 
which attracted the lightning. 

Defeat of Godajee Row , Trimbuckjee’ 3 
nephew , hy Copt. Davies, commanding 
the Reformed Horse. 

Extract of a Private Letter , dated Bom- 
bay, May 2, 1817. 

Capt. Sydenham, the political agent at 
Hyderabad, has for some time takeu the 
utmost pains in organizing and bringing 
under surprizing discipline a body of the 
Nizam’s horse, the good effects of which 
were apparent iu an affair which has just 
taken place iu Candeislt between a body 
of these reformed horse, amounting to 
not more than five or six hundred, com- 
manded by Capt. Davies and a horde of 
Mahrattas, under Godajee Row, the ne- 
phew of Trimbuckjee, who had posted 
himself with two thousand followers well 
armed with matchlocks. Godajee had 
placed his forces most advantageously, 
and Capt. Davies perceiving the little 
chance there might be of using their 
own weapon (the matchlock) against them, 
ordered his men to sling their guns and 
to charge full in the face of the enemy. 
Although they were defended by a river 
in front, and a strong port on the right 
flank, the reformed horse dashed most 
gallantly, sabre in hand, through all ob- 
stacles, and in a moment scattered Goda- 
jec’s force like a flock of sheep. Captain 
Davies continued in pursuit till his men 
aud horses were completely jaded, kiiliug 
and wounding between two and three 
hundred of the enemy. Our loss is little 
or nothing ; Capt. Davies was wounded 
in the arm, and Capt. Pedlar, of the 
Bombay native infantry, severely, though 
1 hope not dangerously. Nothing could 
exceed the brilliancy of this affair, and 
is another proof that, with British officers, 
tne natiye force can do wonders. 

. ! to observe, that a life of 

inaction among the troops of the native 
princes has quite ruined the little dis 
ciphne they once had, and without they 
procure the interference of British offi- 
cers, the native armies all over India will 
all be turned into Pindaris. Plunder is 
so common among them that they con- 
ceive it a kind of privilege, and almost 
the only one which a long peace has left 
them, and iu which their governments 
seem afraid to restrain them. Godajee 
is a most desperate and ferocious cha- 
racter, but is reported to have very liuie 


influence over his followers in the time 
of sudden danger ; indeed, no Pindaii 
or Maliratta can bear any thing like a 
surprize, or even a drawn battle ; they 
fight like savages and fly like thieves. 
Trimbuckjee is still pursued without 
success. 

May 5, 1817. — Plague in Catch. — An 
alarming fever, attended \v»th all the 
symptoms of plague, broke out in Cutch 
in September last ; the proportion of 
deaths compared to the number affect- 
ed, we are sorry to say, is great, if 
not greater than in any epidemic d»s- 
oider that ever appeared in any country. 
f I his fact is in direct opposition to the 
prevailing opinion, that the plague never 
extended to the tropics. All symptoms 
of this dreadful contagion, we are happy 
to say, have entirely disappeared since 
March last. 

So great is the number of absentees on 
the list of marine officeis of this pre- 
sidency, that the utmost inconvenienee. 
arises from the scarcity ; and the govern- 
ment have resolved that no further fur- 
loughs be allowed in any case but that of 
sickness till further notice. 

Letters from Bombay mention that an 
expedition was fitting out at that presi- 
dency, which is to proceed after the rains 
to Rasul Kyma, the strong hold of the 
pirates in the gulph. 

Mr. Money’s concern in the Agency 
House of Forbes and Co. at Bombay, is 
transferred to Mr. Michie Forbes. 

Letters of administration of the estate 
of Major Alex. Campbell, 9th regt. N. L 
have been granted to W. Kennedy, Esq.. 
Register. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Capt. Vans Kennedy to be Judge Advo- 
cate General. 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

Lieut, and Adj. J. Grant to act as In- 
terpreter to the officer commanding the 
Poonah Subsidiary Force. 

Ensign Reynolds, Greuad. Batt,, to be 
Assist. Paymaster in Northern Guzarat. 

Lieut. T. Leighton, 7th N. I. to be 
Quarter Master of Brigade at Poona. 

Brevet Major Bentley to be Superin- 
tending Engineer at the presidency. 

Major Lusbington, 4th Lt. Cav. to com- 
mand the Cav. Brigade. 

Lieut. Barton to be Major of Brigade to 
officer commanding artillery. 

Major E. Baker to be Lieut. -colof Inf. 

6th Regt. N. I. — Sen. Capt. Brer. Major 
J. M‘C!intock to be Major* 
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Capt.-lieut. W. Gordon to be Captain. 
Lieut. J. W. Graham to be Capt.-lieut. 
and Ensign. 

H. Heath to be Lieut. Europ. Regt. 
Capt.-lieut. J. Elder to be Captain. 
Lieut. G. L. Gilchrist to be Capt.-lieut. 
Surgeon, Mr. W. Purnell. 


FURLOUGHS TO EUROPE. 

Capt, J. B. Byers. 

Lieut. R. Meldrum. 

Cornet C. O. Aveline, Madras Cav. 


BIRTHS. 

April 11. At ®ernor, the lady of Lieut. Wallace, 
65ih reet. of a son. 

16. At Seronr, the ladv of Lieut, and Adj, Ward, 
H. M. G6* I* regt. of a daughter. 

March 15. Ar S> mor, the lady of Capt. R. J. 

Debnam, H . M . 52d regt. of a daughter. 

Slav 9. At Colubati, the lady of Major Gen. 
Boye, of l son. 

4. At Surat, the lady of Capt. C. S. Wlulchlll 
of a son. 

T8. Mrs. Tad man, of a daughter. 

7. At the Presidency, the lady of (’apt. G. Hun- 
ter, Assistant Secretary Military Board, of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

April 20. Capt. J. B. Punstervillr, Paymasters. 
D, G. to Sarah LaurMnn, daughter of the late 
Capt. D. C. Bruce, of this Esablishment. 

21. Lieut. W. Black, Adj. M. B- to Miss Far- 
qnhaison 

May. 6, W. H Smoult, Esq. Attorney to the 
H. C, to M'-.'. Robertson. 

5. Lieut. A. Hor-burgh, of <»sd regt. N. I. to 
Miss Emilv Hodkinson. 

April 48. Lieut. Richard Budgen, of the Rojal 
Navy, to Mis* Marshall. 

DEATHS. 

April 8. At Surat, 3. Maicas, son of Lieut. Kcay?, 
H. M. 47th rent, aged 4 >ears and 8 mouths. 

19. Mr. Patch, tnrmerlv of H. >1. 17th L. D. 

16. Elizabeth, w if e ol Mr. G. Higgs. 

22. AtCaranjah, Lieut. White, H. M.65th regt. 
30, Miss Joaua de Mello, only daughter of Mr. 

Alcxio de Mello, aged 13 years. 

•n board the Lady Nugent, in the passage from 
Calcutta to this port, Lieut. Pike, of the Bom* 
hay European Regiment. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

By late letters from the Cape we learn, 
that the three little Islands of 1 ristan de 
Cunba, have been taken possession of 
in the name of His Britannic Majesty, 
by an expedition from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Captain Cloete, of His Majesty's 
21st Dragoons, is appointed Governor of 
the Islands. He sailed in a sloop of war 
from 'Fable Bay in December, with a 
few troops and volunteers from the regi- 
ments at the Cape to form a settlement. 
The transport that accompanied with 
stores and implements requisite for the 
new colony, was unfortunately compel- 
led by a gale of wind to return to Table 
Bay, and the delay thus produced must 
occasion great distress to Captain Cloete 
and his followers, who had little more 
than necessaries sufficient for the voyage. 

The principal Island, when first taken 
possession of, in November, by Captain 


Festion, of the Falmouth sloop of war, 
had 011 it three seamen left by an Ameri- 
can — a Piedmontese, a Portuguese, and 
a Yankee. Captain Festion left his fir?t 
lieutenant and about thirty seamen to 
survey the island and prepare for tfie 
reception of the colony, and they suffer- 
ed the severest privations from the length 
of time which elapsed before the arrival 
of supplies. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mr. R, H. Ffeelj, Assist. Snrg. H. M. Naval 
Hospital, to Miss Eliza Partoun. 

Jean Baptiste Salome, widower, to Amelia Smith, 
widow of the late Richard Smith. 

Johannes Bierman, to Jacobs Pick. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 31. A daughter of Christiaan Bossert, named 
Catharina Johanna Magdalena, aged 10 months 
and 5 da\s, 

35. A daughter of Johan George Wagnor, named 
Cathanna Magaretha, aged 11 months. 


MAURITIUS. 

The markets at Port Louis are very bad. 
Trade is at a stand, and money extreme- 
ly scarce. 

Accounts of a dreadful hurricane having 
happened at this port, in April last, have 
reached London, several vessels were 
wrecked, and many providentially es- 
caped though greatly damaged. 

DEATHS. 

March 1?, Mr. Pierre Etienne Thuillier. 
is. Mr. Jacques Charpentier de Cotsjgny. 

Mr. Pierre Duvignaud. 

18. Mr. Dubois. 


PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 

It may afford our readers some gratifi- 
cation to learn that, in the course of the 
war waged during the last season against 
the canine race, the number of the ene- 
my slain amounted to fifteen hundred and 
seventy-seven. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

Major M‘ limes to act as Malay trans ■ 
lator to Government. 

EASTERN ISLANDS. 

Amboyna — Extract of a letter from 
the Agent to Lloyd’s, at the Cape a{ 
Good Hope, dated the 1 5th Sept. “ Ar- 
rived this day the Blucher, Kerr, from 
Batavia and the Mauritius: she brings 
advice, that at the Isle of Lupperwaro, 
near Amboyna, the natives bad risen anti 
murdered the Dutch Resident and his 
family, together with the whole of the 
garrison. A detachment of about tno 
hundred men wa* sent from Amboyna, 
which the natives allowed to land, after 
which they murdered them all. An expe- 
dition was about to sail from that place 
under Admiral Buyokus.” 

4 M2 
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CHINA. 

All mailers arequiet in Cliina. The opi- 
um market improving ; 1310 dollars per 
chest, and tittle on hand. Cotton unva- 
ried. 

ST. HELENA. 

A theatre is nearly completed on this 
island. 


NAUTICAL INFORMATION. 

The Madras Courier contains a further 
corrohotation, of the information we 
communicated in last number. Tin- Indus 
appears to hate been within an hair's 
breadth of desti action, not far from the 
situation w ere Capt. Parish fell in with 
a volcano and Capt. Higgings with pumice 
and favillte. The dangers appear to be 
unknown to the most experienced naviga- 
tors, and are no doubt ot icceut forma- 
tion from the action of submarine fire, 
otherwise from their lying in the track 
constantly tiaversed by vessels from the 
Cape to India, and from the appearance 
of tire obsened on one of them, it is 
hardly credible that they should not have 
been discovered before : at all events the 
existence of such dangers would require 
immediate investigation. 


CD*. 

Sotice to Mariners. 

The ship Caledonia has arrived at this 
port from Canton ; on her passage off the 
Cape New Holland she fell in with a launch 
having oil board the crew of the Portu- 
guese ship Correio d’Asia, Capt. Joaquin 
rl’Fieitas, thirty-two in number, who 
were wrecked off the coast of New Hol- 
land, on a reef of rocks. They landed to 
the eastward of the North West Cape, in 
search of water, but found none. They 
put off ftom the coast with an inten- 
tion to reach the island of Suinbrawa, 
having in their boats three or four gallons 
of water, three bairels of bread, forty 
bottles of wine, and a few fowls. Two 
of their crew were left behind, supposed 
to have lost their way while looking for 
water. The Correio d’Asia was one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven days from Lisbon, 
for Macoa, wheie her crew were landed 
by the Caledonia. The reef on which 
they were wrecked is in Iat.23 S. six or 
seven miles off shore. They observed, 
the day they left the wieck, in 32. 46 ; 
at thesame time saw rocks ot considerable 
extent, bearing N. W. ten miles, which 
were supposed to be Cloates’s island; their 
distance from the coast at the time of ob~ 
seivation about seven miles, and three 
from the reefs that lay off the coast. The 
passage appeared safe, with deep water. 
— Philadelphia Journal Sept. 6. 
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East India House, 5th March 1817. — 
The Committee of Accounts having con- 
sidered the rate of duty levied by the 
.Company upon private, trade tea impor- 
ted as presents, arc nf opinion that it is 
expedient some alteration should be made 
therein. 

The duties now payable to the Com- 
pany are as under, viz. 

On tlie Saif Value. 


7 per Tent. 
lbs. 

17 per Cent. 
lbs. 

Total 

tbs. 

Captain 

. 688. . 

..8,648.. 

. 9,336 

Chief Mate . . . 

. 90.. 

..1,138.. 

.1,228 

2d do 

. 72.. 

.. 912.. 

. 984 

3d do 

. 54.. 

.. 682.. 

. 736 

dtli do 

. 36.. 

.. 456.. 

. 492 

5th do 

. 18.. 

. . 228. . 

. 246 

Surgeon 

. 54. . 

.. 682.. 

. 736 

Surgeon’s .Mate 

36. . 

.. 456.. 

. 492 

Purser 

. 54. . 

. . 682. . 

. 736 

Boatswain . . . . , 

. 18.. 

. . 228. . 

. 246 

Gunner 

. 18. . 

. . 228. . 

. 246 

Carpenter 

, 18.. 

. . 228. . 

. 246 


AU exceeding? of the above-mentioned 
quantities are charged with 37 per cent, 
duty cm the sate value. • 


It appears upon reference to the pro- 
duce for several years past of the duties 
of 7 and 17 per cent, that they are in the 
aggregate very nearly tantamount to a 
duty of 16 per cent. 

The Committee therefore recommend 
that those duties be abolished, and in lieu 
thereof a duty of 16 per cent, be charged 
upon the sale value of all private trade 
tea, imported in the accustomed privilege 
and indulgence, which will tend to asim- 
plification of the accounts, without ma- 
terially affecting either the Company or 
the individual, viz. 


Total lbs. 


Captai 

n . . . 

. 9,336 

Chief 

Mate . 

. 1,228 

2d 

do.. . 

.. 984 

3d 

do.. . 

. 736 

4th 

do.. . 

.. 492 

5th 

do.. . 

.. 246 


Total lbs, 

Surgeon 736 

Surgeon's Mate 492 

Purser 736 

Boatswain. . . . 246 

Gunner 246 

Carpenter..,. 246 


# "lhat all exceedings of the above-men- 
tioned quantities be charged with an ad- 
ditional duty of 20 per cent, making 36 
per cent, upon such exceeding*; and if 
hyson tea be imported in private trade 
to an extent exceeding double the res pec- 
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tive weights above stated, such excess 
«hall, according to the present practice, be 
charged with a further duty of 20 per 
cent., making 56 per cent, thereon ; that 
is to >a., a commander may biing 18,672 
lbs. of hyson without being subject to the 
last m* ntioned additional 20 per Cent. 

The <hity now charged upon tea im- 
ported as pr sen's is 17 per cent, w all 
eases, and the committee having ndrerted 
to the mere ised quantity, are in meed to 
submit, that all ;ea imported presents 
be charged with a duty of 37 per cent, 
excepting such as may be consigned by the 
membeis of the Chiua factory, which 
shall as at piesent l e subject to a duty of 
17 per ceut. to the extent fixed under 
existing regulations, and beyond those 
quantities ro be charged 37 per cent. 

The usual fee is to be charged on each 
description of private trade tea; but in 
respect to tea presents, which will become 
liable to 37 pei cent , the Committee are 
of opinion that such duty should include 
the fee, and the amount due to the fee 
fund be carried to that account there- 
from. 

And as it will be proper to give due 
notice to the commander** and officers of 
the Company’s ships, and to other per- 
sons concerned, previous to carrying into 
effect the proposed regulations, the Com- 
mittee submit that they shall not have 
effect until the first arrival from China in 
the year 1818. 

East-India House. — Mr. Hedges, of the 
accountant’s office, has resigned the Com- 
pany’s service after many years duty. 

Mr. Woodcock, assistant clerk to com- 
missioners of buying and warehouses, has 
resigned the Company’s service. 

At a general court of directors of the 
East-India Company, held 17th Septem- 
ber, resolved, that the present interest 
of 5 per cent, on the Company’s bonds 
shall cease and determine on the 3 1st day 
of March next, from which day they are 
to carry interest only at the rate of 4 per 
per cent, per auuum, and that the pro- 
prietors of bonds be allowed to bring 
them in to be remarked till the 20th of 
February, and that such bonds as shall 
not be marked on or before the said 20th 
of February shall be paid off on the said 
31st of March, with the interest due 
thereon, and f.om that date unmarked 
bonds shall not carry any interest. 

The widow of the late governor Petrie, 
whose lamented death we recorded in a 
late number, has been granted a pension 
by the Court of Directors. The Court of 
Directors have also, with that considera- 
tion which is beyond all praise, bestowed 
a pension of j£ 100 a year on the mother 
the late Lieut, Bos th wick, so distin- 


guished in an affair with th4 Pindaris, 
the particulars of which will be found in 
a late number of our Journal. 

Notice has been given to the Bank of 
England from the East-India House that 
the Company are ready to pay off the loan 
of .£600,000, which was due to the Bank 
from the Company. The Bank advanced 
the loan on the security of a portion of 
stock in the three per cent, consols; and 
since that transaction the price of that 
stock lias risen nearly double, which 
enables the Company to discharge the loan 
under the most advantageous terms. 

The reduction of the interest in the 
India bonds to 4 per cent., which takes 
place from the 1st April 1818, wiQ sen- 
sibly relieve the Company’s treasury at 
home. 

Nov. 20, a Court of Directors was held 
at the East India House, when Captain 
M. Hamilton was sworn into the com- 
mand of the ship Dunera, consigned to 
Bengal and China. 

Indigo . — More indigo has been held op 
by the buyers of this article, for the last 
two or three months, than has been 
known for yeais- The crops of last year 
were very indifferent, and there will be 
few sellers till March or April next. 

Silk . — East India silk has fetched a 
great increase of price ; there is little or 
no Italian silk in the Loudon markets, 
the last season having totally failed m 
Italy. 

Col. Baillie, late resident at the court 
of Lucknow, is, actively canvassing the 
borough of Heydon in Yorkshire against 
the approaching general electiou, and 
with no doubt of success. Mr. Geoige 
Johnstone, a name well known to our 
Asiatic readers, a few years since repre- 
sented the same place in parliament. 

By recent advices from Africa, it ap- 
pears, that the mission which had some 
months ago been dispatched from Cape 
Castle to Cormasie, the capital of the 
kingdom of Ash an tee, had completely 
succeeded ; and that it had met with a 
most gracious reception from the king. 
At fir.-t the king manifested great cold- 
ness and reserve, which is attributed to 
the endeavours of Geu. DarncMs to excite 
a feeling hostile to the English ; but mu- 
tual explanations having i cm tied this 
unfavorable impression from his majes- 
ty’s mind, every opportunity, it is alleg- 
ed, was sought of complimenting the gen- 
tlemen composing the mission, with the 
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highest proofs of regaid and distinction. 
The splendour, the order, the v.iritty 
and extent of the king’s retinue ; his 
subject chieftains, officeis, and attend- 
ants, had as much exceeded the expecta- 
tions of the English, as did the decorum 
and benignity ot his manners, and those 
of his family and courtiers who surround- 
ed him. The population of Cormasie is 
estimated at 200,000 souls. 

betters from Constantinople announce, 
that there has been lately concluded, 
under the mediation of England, a Con- 
vention between Turkey and tbePope, by 
virtue of which the Christians will enjoy 
in Turkey more libeity. According to 
the said letters, a piinting office has keen 
established at Constantinople, under the 
direction of an Italian, in which several 
works in Italian, French, and Latin, have 
been already printed. 

The draft from the 1st battalion of the 
Royal Scots, consisting of three captains, 
eight subalterns, and 210 rank and file, 
embarks at Chatham, preparatory to sail- 
ing for India. 

The late 2d battalion of the 30th regi- 
ment will embark for India iu December. 

The presents from the East India Com- 
pany intended for the Emperor of China, 
were not brought hack to England, as er- 
roneously stated — they have all been left 
at Canton, in the care of the Company’s 
servants there, in the hope that his im- 
perial majesty, on some future occasion, 
may be graciously pleased to receive 
them, and to dispense with the ceremony 
of the Kolou. 

A vague rumour has lately been abroad 
that the Russian government is using ef- 
forts to procure the cession of a harbour 
in tbe Persian gulpli ; but as it cannot be 
supposed Russia will ever occupy suffi- 
cient maritime interest to require an 
eastern port for the use of her own ship- 
ping, we know not how to attach credit 
to the statement, unless we suppose, that 
fcf .a very liberal policy she wishes thus 
toprowMa security and convenience to tbe 
commerce of other nations frequenting 
those seas ; a measure, winch if success- 
ful, would be au encooragemeut to the 
rivals of British merchants obviously 
most injurious. 

St. Petersburg h, Oct. 10 — On the 31st 
July our Ambassador, Lieuteuant-Gene- 
ral YermalofF, was admitted with great 
solemnity to a first audience of the Sove- 
reign of Persia, Fateh Ali Shah, near 
Sultani, the Shah’s residence, in a mag- 
nificent tent. The ambassador having 
With him a band of music, strong detach- 
ments of Cossacks, and a brilliant suite. 


was received by a body of eight thousand 
Persian horsemen of distinction, and by 
a guard of honor of two bundled men. 
He was then received by tbe biotlier-in- 
!aw of the Shall, as well as by the late 
Persian amba-sador in Russia, Miiza Elian, 
xviio wore the in-ignia of the ordets of 
the lion and of the sun, and the Por- 
trait of the Shah. 

Theie was in the tent of the Shah, 
and in the neighbouthood, a great number 
of troops and speclators, as well as four 
Rasaka Shy, or Lietois, in the exercise 
of their functions, having steel axes, in- 
crusteil with gold, and t e bandies orna- 
mented with precious stones. The am- 
bassador having made three salutations, 
the Shall, seated on a magnificent throne, 
called out to him, “ be welcome,” and 
made him a sign witli his hand to come 
nearer. Aftci several salutations, he 
presented to the Shah his credentials 
upon a golden salver. The Sliah inquiied 
after the healthof the Knipeior of Russia, 
of the capital where he was last, and ex- 
pressed a wish to have, like the European 
sotereigns, an interview with the empe- 
ror of Russia. 

The ambassador was seated in a mag- 
nificent arm-chair, but he rose whenever 
the Shah spoke to him ; the conversation 
lasted a quarter of an hour. Then the 
ambassador’s suite was presented to the 
Shah, who received all the persons com- 
posing it with the words “ be welcome.” 
Among them was captain Kotzebue. The 
Shah was told that this officer has passed 
three years in a voyage round the world, 
but tliat he had, above all, desired to see 
the great sovereign of Persia. The Shah 
took it as a pleasantly, aud said, smiling, 

“ well, then, now you have seen every 
tiling.” Tbe crown of the Shah is form- 
ed of the most costly jewels, as well as 
a large aigrette which lie wears in it. 

From the shoulders to the girdle he was 
covered with rich jewels : his dagger wits 
a'so adorned with them, which looked 
incredibly brilliant in the sun. Some Of 
the largest stones bear the name of “ sea 
of splendour, mountain of splendour,” 
&c. At the back of llie tent were tbe 
fourteen sons of tbe Shah, in the most 
respectful attitude. When the ambassa- 
dor pronounced tbe name of Fateh- Ali-'' 
Shah, all the persons present made a 
profound inclination. 

It is reported that Russia is carrying 
into effect a long cherished intention of 
establishing, and that under very advan- 
tageous conditions, manufactories of 
shawls aud carpets, at Casan. That this 
is an important object is evident, from 
the fact that eighty thousand shawls are 
annually exported from Bassorah, which 
cost, on an average, one thousand rou- 
bles each ; so that from sixty to eighty 
millions of roubles come Into the couutfy 
for this one article of luxury. 
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LONDON GAZETTE. 
Supplement to the London Gazette of 
Tuesday, November 4. — fEednesday, 
Nov. 5. 

India Board, November 5, 1817. — 
Dispatches have been received at the East 
India House, addressed to the Secret 
Committee by the Governor in Council at 
Bombay, enclosing reports of the mea- 
sures adopted for suppressing the insur- 
rection raised in the dominions of the 
Peishwa, by Triiubuckjee Dainglia, of 
which repot ts the following are copies 
or extracts : 

Extract from a Dispatch from the Hon . 
Mount stuart Elphinslone , the Resident 
at the court of the Peishwa , to the 
Governor General, dated Poonah, April 
7, 1817. 

Since 1 had last the honour to address 
yonr lordship, Trimbuckjee has gone 
on increasing his force as usual. He has 
persons scattered through the villages, 
for a considerable extent of country, re- 
cruiting for him, but finds some difficulty 
in raising men ; some refuse to join him 
unless he will shew a wairaut from the 
Peishwa, in whose name he recruits ; 
while others join him with It a* difficulty, 
but deseit whenever there is am leport of 
an attack. Triiubuckjee him>elf lemaius 
separate from his troops, and often 
changes his ground. He is now stated to 
have retired acn^ the Kistua, towards 
Darwar, but the fact is uncertain. His 
troops are now chiefly in the district of 
Jut, between Punderpoor and Beejapoor : 
troops also still continue to be raised in 
Candeish. 

Copy of a Dispatch from Captain George 
Sydenham , Political Agent in Berar, 
to Mr. Elphinslone (no date ) , with an 
Enclosure. 

Sir — I have the honour to forward to 
you a copy of Captain Davies’s report of 
a very brilliant aud successful attack 
which he lately made on the insurgeut 
horse in Candeish. 

As the enemy have left the frontier, 
the troops engaged in the attack have for 
the present been recalled to Aurungahad. 
The Risala, which was on the way to join 
them, has been stationed at Kannur, ami 
the po*»t at the Gootalla Ghaut in its 
front, strengthened by a company of 
regular infantry. My hirkarrahs are 
watching the enemy’s movements, and 
if they should again approach the fron 
tier the Nizam’s troops will be reinforced. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

George Sydenham, Agent in Berar. 
Camp , April 21, 1817. — Sir, I have 
the honour to report, that in pursuance 
of the intention expressed in my letter to 
your address of the 19th instant, 1 put 


the infantry iu motion for the Gootalla 
Ghaut, at three o’clock that afternoon, 
following myself with about six hundred 
horse at four o’clock, and readied Sae- 
gaon, a village belonging to Moorteza Vor 
Jang, about six miles from the foot of 
the Ghaut, at ten o’clock at night, where 
I waited one hour to collect the men, who 
had scattered, owing to the badness of the 
Ghaut. By the Patdl* of this village I 
was informed, tli it the enemy had station- 
ed mounted videttes at every village be- 
tween that place and their caiup, which 
was about twelve coss distant, but that 
there was a road leading to it through the 
jungle, frequented only by Briujarries 
by which 1 might advance unobserved, and 
he offered to conduct me : 1 accordingly 
mounted him on a horse, aud proceeding 
by the route he pointed out, arrived at the 
village they were reported to be encamped 
at, ten coss distant, a little after day- 
break, when I found that they had march- 
ed from thence the evening before to 
Gunuaispoor, about two ross. I advanced 
with five or six hoi semen to reconnoi- 
tre, leaving orders with Captain Pedlar, 
to bring up the horse, and desiring Captain 
Pedlar to leave the knapsacks of the 
infantry in a ravine, and to follow with 
the utmost expedition. 1 had advanced 
about a mile, when 1 discovered one of 
the patroles of the enemy, whom 1 im- 
mediately pursued, and took two of them 
prisoneis ; a third man escaped through 
the jungle to the left : from the two 
prisoners I ascertained that the enemy 
had their horses ready saddled, but had 
not received any information of our ap- 
proach. I sent back to desire Captain 
Pedlar to advance at a brisk pace: he 
overtook me in a short time, and we 
pushed on at a smart canter, and in as- 
cending a risiug ground peiceived the 
enemy drawn up to receive ns, their right 
flank protected by a strong gurhee J, into 
which they had thrown Mime infantry, 
aud their front covered by a nullah 5 with 
steep banks. As they considerably out- 
numbered us, being about two thousand 
strong, and chiefly armed with match* 
lock', I determined upon instantly charg- 
ing them with the sabre, and accordingly 
ordered ihe men to shmr their match- 
locks, and advance in as compact a body 
as the nature ot the ground, which was 
covered with low jungle, would admit 
of ; on receiving this order our line ad- 
vanced at full speed, every man endea- 
vouring to be first on the enemy ; they 
fired a few shots from their matchlocks 
as we were crossing the nullah, which 


• Tilt Patell or Potail is the head man of « 
village, who collects the rents, and has the gene- 
ral superintendence of its concerns, 
t Brinjarries collect grain for tbe army. 
t Ourheesare mud forts ; some of them are 
surrounded with ditches. 

$ Nullah, a rivulet. 
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fortunately passed over us without doing 
any injury. The instant we got over the 
nullah the enemy broke and fled iu all 
directions, and were pursued upwards of 
three coss, sustaining a loss of above two 
hundred men killed, besides a great num- 
ber of wounded ; amongst the latter was 
a person who appeared to be a chief of 
consequence, called by his own men Appa 
Sabeb, and who when wounded threw 
down his spear, and being well mounted, 
made his escape. Finding the enemy by 
this time completely dispersed, I ordered 
the pursuit to cease, and the men to 
return to the enemy’s camp. 

Having been wounded during the pur • 
suit, I had dismounted to tie up my arm, 
when I was informed that a fresh body of 
the enemy was coming down on our right ; 
I ordered Captain Robinson, who had 
arrived with the infantry during the pur- 
suit, to fall in his men. I mounted, and 
collecting as many of the horse as I could, 
advanced with the infantry in column left 
in front, and the horse formed in line 
on the left of the infantry, about five 
miles, when I found Risaldar Alum Alie 
Khan, and first Jemedar Meer Suffdeer 
Ali, had collected about two hundred men 
on the banks of a nullah, with whom they 
kept the enemy iu cheek, by a fire from 
their matchlocks : the instant they saw 
our liue advancing they went off at speed 
in a north-westerly direction ; and our 
horses being completely jaded by the 
length of the march and pursuit, I con- 
sidered it useless to follow them. 

A few prisoners were taken, from whom 
I learnt that the body of horse collected, 
which they stated to be two thousand, 
was commanded by Godajee Row, a ne- 
phew of Trimbuckjee Dainglia, and that 
Trimbuckjee himself was shortly expec- 
ted to join them with a large reinforce- 
ment. The body of horse which threat- 
ened to renew the combat were said to 
consist of five hundred, which had been 
detached to a village at some distance, 
with about three hundred of the fugitives 
who had rallied. One of the prisoners 
sfiso stated that they had been joined, the 
evening before, by about one hundred aud 
fifty horse from the southward ; that a 
body of Arabs, from Mullegaon, was ex- 
pected in two days; and that Godajee 
Row Dainglia had written to Setoo for 
assistance, who had promised to send him 
a large body of Piudaria. 

1 am happy to say the loss on our part 
was as little as can be expected ; and, I 
should imagine, it c<iuuot exceed ten men 
killed and twenty or twenty-five wound- 
ed j amongst the latter, I regret to state, 
ia Captain Pedlar, severely. 

1 shall have the honour to forward a 
return (( of the killed and wounded as 
soon as it can be prepared. 

f N«t yet r*c*iT«i. ~~ 


I cannot close this dispatch without 
expressing the high sense I entertain of 
the assistance 1 received from Captain 
Pedlar aud Lieutenant Rind, who joined 
me as a volunteer on this «>ccaMon ; the 
former of whom had charge of the right, 
aud the latter of the left wing. I have 
much pleasure in asking you, that al- 
though we had marched upwaids of fifty 
in des before the attack commenced, not a 
man ot the infantry had fallen in the rear ; 
aud 1 feel convinced, from the eager- 
ness they displayed, that if an opportunity 
had offered, they would have afforded 
me every assistance. 

The behaviour of both officers and men, 
composing the detachment of reformed 
horse with me iu this affair, exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. There 
was not a single officer who did not dis- 
tinguish himself and they were most gal- 
lantly supported by their men. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

Evan Davies, Captain , 
commanding the Reformed Horse . 
Captain George Sydenham, 

Political Agent in Berar. 

Copy of a Dispatch from Colonel Lionel 
Smith , of his Majesty's 65 th regiment , 
commanding the Poona Subsidiary 
force, to Mr. JSlphinstone, with three 
inclosures. 

Camp , Guardoon, April 23, 1817.-— 
Sir, I have the highest satisfaction iu 
laying before you two dispatches, which 
1 received late last night from Major H* 
Smith, of the 1st. battalion I4th regiment 
Madras Native Infantry, commanding a 
detachment of six companies, composed 
of Bombay and Madras troops, which 
had been sent out from the reserve against 
a large body of horse in the service of 
Trimbuckjee Dainglia, and announcing 
the result of his persevering exertions, in 
completely putting the whole to rout, 
killing and wounding about seventy men, 
making some prisoners, and capturing a 
quantity of baggage aud arms, and many 
heroes. 

I cannot sufficiently praise the excellent 
conduct of Major Smith and his detach- 
ment, and trust their services on this 
occasion may prove acceptable to the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General. 

1 have, &c. 

Lionel Smith, Colonel . 
P.S. 1 have the further honour to en- 
close a copy of orders I considered due to 
the detachment. 

The Hon. M. Elphinstone. L. Smith. 

Camp at Pattre, April 18, 1817, TV# 
a. m. — Sir, as you are already apprised of 
my haviug marched from camp with fi de- 
tachment, consisting of six hundred rank 
and file, on the evening of the 12th in - 
stant, in pursuit of a body of horse ef 
suspicious character^ which by report 
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amounted to five thousand, I proceed to 
detail my movements accordingly. 

After marching the gt eater part of that 
night, I leached Cumbeigauiu on the 
Beemah on the morning ot the 13th, 
when 1 furUiuuttly .succeeded in falJing 
into the track ot fugitives, who had taken 
the dhection of the Gan ungee Ghaut, 
east of Nugger. On my arrival at the top 
of the pass, at eight p m. ou the evenuig 
of the 15th, 1 found the pail) had gone 
down it tiie evening before, and though 1 
was not disposed to relax* tor a uioincnt in 
the pursuit, yet the difficulties 1 had to 
surmount, from the extreme bad state of 
the roads, winding over hills and tlnough 
stony by-paths, induced me to halt lot a 
few hours, to icfreah the men, who ap- 
peared much 1 at IK d. At two n. m. how- 
ever ot the lfitb, I descended the Ghaut, 
and did not reach the village of Sirsce, 
which lies at the bottom, until btoad 
day break ; there I gained inhumation of 
their having struck into the gieat load 
t&Toka, though 1 was previously assured 
that they were diieeting their com sc to 
Pictirn, on the Godaveiy, with the in- 
tention ot crossing at that place. I halted 
again at Moa/, on the Toka mad, to give 
the detachment rest, with a determination 
to make a Huai ebon to oveitake the 
fugitives, if po'-ihle, hcioie they uus'i..! 
the river: while hole, I leccsved niter 
mation of their having again deviated Horn 
their route, and gone to Gaieeagaum, 
due west ot that place, and eight cos* tiom 
JMoaz; we weie again in motion at five 
/* m . ; and on uj> .urn ill at Gaieeagaum 
J learned that tnev had halted theie the 
night be'oie. Having satisfied iuy ■sell ot 
the coneetnc'S of ilus inlmniatum, I 
continued ill} loute to the westwaid ; and 
although neailytvvo hours were lost by 
our guides taking the detachment a wrong 
load, yet 1 conceived that there was still 
a possibility of coming up to the pursued 
before day break of the 17(li. la this 
supposition, I am happy to say, I was 
not deceived, for at three o’clock 1 in- 
structed two of my commissioned and 
non-commissioned confidential officers to 
enter a villige in disguise, who seized 
upon a man, whom I aft envards compel- 
led by threats to conduct us to the 
IVIahratta cauip, which I had reason to 
supjmse was about tour or five milts off. 

During the time we were going this 
distance, I made the necessary arrange- 
ments lor an attack in three divisions, 
by the two in trout, consisting ot the 
flank companies of the 1 4th Madras* and 
two companies of the 3d Bombay X. I. 
under Captains Smyth aud Descbanips, 
diverging from the head of the column to 
the right and left on entering the encamp- 
ment, and by diieeting the 3d division, 
two companies of the 2d Bombay N I. 
under Captain Speais, to move steadily 
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into its centre without breaking, with a 
view to this division becoming a point 
upon which the others might i ally in case 
of necessity. 

On coui.ng within two miles of the 
village or Pattre, the forces of the en- 
campment were clearly discernible, upon 
which the column moved foivvaid with a 
hastened step, and shoitly befoie day- 
light entered the iiiclosuies of the village. 
It was then that we plainly perceived 
that the Malnattaor Pinda-i hoise were 
either mounted or mounting lor a march. 
T T mier these circumstances no time was 
to be lost; and being then only a few 
paces as I supposed hum their picquef, 
i diiected Lieutenant Beach to give them 
a volley from the trout rank ot the leading 
division, having previously ordeied the 
front ranks only ot the leading divisions 
ot the 3d and 1 1th to load. This was 
accordingly done, and the column imme- 
diately after in shed foivvard to the charge. 
The hoise tied in all direction', leaving 
fifty or sixty killed and u ounded mi the 
triound. 1 hey v.eie pin sued lor <-mne 
distance, u hen the exhausted ? talcof men, 
and the *ca hied older which they were 
iKve-s.ii i!y obliged to assume for a pur- 
suit, induced me to cmicesihatf my little 
hmo; and 1 was tin* mote persuaded of 
tli * pjOjMH ty of ill is mea y ur.* fioru oh^er-v 
vr. rmi-idt raid hodi. ot hoise, appa- 
i « nf I \ well oig.u • ad, in iniuinandiiig 
situations on our flanks, Tb s arrange- 
ment 1 jue^unie ind.ued them to diaw off, 
nor d : 1 I dtem it light or expedient to 
io-iiMi'ie a pui-uit a'tei a flesh body of 
bni'C, with iiiiaiitty jailed and • xhansled 
from oui long mu: dies, continued for 
rive 'ii' , i ♦ ssivc days ami nights. 

At ten or e'oven, >t. m. a e were c.'lled 
to amis hy the ic appeal auce ot a body 
of abo.it two finitdred well moumed 
bor-e, in promisci.ou*> order, who, after 
firing a ft w shots tiom then* matchlocks 
at the party brought out to keep them in 
check, rctiicd. 

I omitted to mention before, that this 
JmmIv of hoi - c, whiihcmld not inn e been 
less than lout thousand, inn five I Lieut. 
Warre, of the M.*dia> arrdieiy, am! his 
sepoy puaid, at the v ; !fi"*o*’ ‘s<i,:j'e, on 
the trriini , <*f ».»« Itch, n fw ho*.;- prior 
to my pa -iihi tbioc p» if ; and th if they 
plundeied .ill tie* s, mPei nnpi elected vil- 
lages on n i i i.njtf fiom t be. southward to 
Patie 

Some b urcrage, a quantity of trn»*, and 
from on** hundred to on** fined* .„>d and 
fifty hofsp« of rliHt** » ro 'b'‘i ? i**t ’on-, we.e 

left on the ground; the ncote.-t part of 
which we e p Paved by ttie 'fLiiin : in 
the neighbourhood d M > n*g the puibuit. <Xe. 

1 am happy to add, tbit \\»’ met will 
no casuahie-, w.?h the exet pt’oji of me 
non-com .in d officer o; the J ! 
bav N. L vvo'imk 1. 

Vul iv. ; m 
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Had ivr not nnfortunati ly been led 
out of the route by the guides, as before 
mentioned, we should in all ptobability 
have found the enemy less prepared for 
flight, and consequently have been en- 
abled to give a better account of them ; 
as it is, however, I hope you will git e 
me credit when X assure 3011 , that every 
exertion was made both by olliceis and 
men for the public sen ice; and I feel 
■great pleasure in having this opportunity 
of beating testimony to the cheerful ness 
with which they bore the fatigues, and 
the zeal and alacrity with which the offi- 
cers performed their several duties. 

I estimate the distance traversed by 
the detachment, to be about one bundled 
and fifty mites, including the morning it 
marched with the camp; and during the 
lasttweuty four hours, it actually matched 
forty-one iftiies, not including the pur- 
•suit. 

I 11 concluding, 1 beg yon will excuse 
the piohxity of this report, and have the 
honour to remain. Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

H. Smith, Major 14 Ih Reg. 
commanding detachment. 

Cadip Soouie, rtpnl 19 , 1817.— Sir, 
I have the honour torepoit, that since 
my letter, of yestei day’s date, 1 received 
information that the body of horse, who 
were attacked on the morning of the 17th, 
fled in such haste immediately after that 
affair, that they crossed the Godaveiv in 
the direction of Nassuck; 1 consequently 
deemed any further pm suit of little use", 
and accordingly left Pattie, andairived 
here yesterday. 

f have the honour fuither to mention, 
that the number ot killed and wounded 
found on the ground, aud in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pattre, has hecu ascertained 
to "nave exceeded seventy ; and presume, 
from the natutc of the attack, that many 
of those who fled must have been wound- 
ed also. 

I have the honour to he, &c. 

H. Smith, Major 14M Reg. 

. commanding detachment. 

Col. Lionel Smith. 


Bstraet from Division Orders by Col. 

The Commanding Officer has great satis- 
faction in announcing to the foree, the 
successful operations of the detachment 
under Major H. Smith, of the 1st batta- 
lion of the I4th Madras Native Infantry 
which consists of two companies of the 
•at -uttalion of the 2d Bombay Native 
infantry, two companies of the 1 st bat- 
'Hr." 1 i flc , 3d Bombay Native Infantry, 
«bd the flank companies of the 1 st bat- 
tahon of the 14th Madras Native Infantry 
*™ was detached from the Reserve on 
thb ereu:a S 0 / the I 2 tb instant, against 


a body of horse rated at tbres or four 
thousaud strong, in the service of Trim- 
buckjee Dainglia. 

After four sucessive days and nights 
marching, over a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles, tins detachment, ou the 
morning of the 17th, came upon the 
enemy, killed and wounded seventy, 
took several piisouers of consequence, a 
quantity of arms aud baggage, aud many 
horses. 

Col. Smith never troubles the troops 
with idle praise, he hopes, therefore, that 
the sincerity with which lie applauds the 
steady perseverance, the cool judgment, 
and military skill of Major Smith upon 
this occasion, and the conspicuous exer- 
tions of the officers and soldiers under 
him, may prove the more acceptable. 

With equal sincerity, aud in the name 
of his superiors, he requests the Major 
and all the Officers and men of his de- 
tachment to receive his very grateful 
thanks. 

The march of these six companies at 
this season of the year, will become me- 
morable and useful. Its lesiilt, both in 
exertion-< and success, has been truly 
honouiable, and they have all zealously 
upheld the character of the excellent bat- 
talions they belong to. 

(True extract,) 

II. Tovey, Deputy Adjutant General. 

Extract of a Dispute/, from Mr. El - 
phinstone to the Goverum General , dated 
April 26, IH17 . — The body of 'I i imbuck- 
jee’s lioi>e that was pursued by Col. 
Smith, crossed the Neera at a place to 
the south-west of Barrainutty, and the 
Bccma at Coomargoug ; some parties and 
many individuals separated from them 
about this place and beyond it, appat curly 
with the inteution of returning to their 
own country. This reduced the party 
from four thousaud to three thousand, 
during the period they were closely pur- 
sued by Major Smith, of the 14th Kegt. 
Madias Native Infantry' whom Col. Wil- 
son had detached from the reserve to 
march to the south of the Beema ; Majqr 
Smith came up with the enemy on the 
Paisa, after the admirable march which 
has already been reported to your Excel- 
lency, and beat him up at Pattre, as re- 
counted to your Excellency in the same 
dispatch. This occasioned fresh deser- 
tions to a great extent 5 many of the 
fugitives C3me back to Poonah, and the 
body was now reduced to two thousand. 
This body was taken up by Col. Milnes on 
the Godavery, as reported in bis dispatch 
of the 19th, transmitted to Mr. Adan*^ 
and pursued down the Kajapoor Ghaut 
into Candeish, by a detachment of three 
hundred men under the command of 
Captain Swayne, of the 13tk Regiment 
Madras Native Infantry; at this plaee 
they were taken up by the Vincliookur, 
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whose own account of his proceeding I 
have the honour to enclose. He states 
himself to have taken many hordes, but 
does not mention any loss on eit-ier side. 
During the period of this pursuit the body 
of freebooters that had been forming in 
Candeisb, was defeated byCtprain Davies. 
Ori first receiving authentic intelligence 
of the commencement of this putt of the 
insurrection, [ suggested to Mr. Russell, 
that the reformed horse should if possible 
be prepared to check it. 'Hie reformed 
horse were then acting against the Naiks 
in Berar, but orders for their recul weie 
immediately transmitted and as promptly 
executed, so that the first division of 
them arrived on the frontier of Candelsh, 
just as the banditii were assuming a tan- 
gible form. The gallant conduct of the 
Nizam’s horse, and the complete tout 
of the insurgents that ensued, have al- 
ready been reported to your Excellency. 
The fugitives from this defeat joined the 
party from the southward, and shared in 
the losses it met with at the hands of thj 
*■ Vincliookur. 

It appears to have been the intention of 
both parties to form a junction, after 
which, by the accounts 'of the prisoners), 
they were to hare come to Poonah, but 
probably their plan was to have plundered 
the count rv, and to have taken ad van t ».:e 
of any opening that might afford tl*e:n a 
prospect of success against any of out* 
detachments or their supplies. 

A body of the insurgents lias long beeu 
mentioned as having descended into the 


south of tlie Coucan ; they have lately 
moved north as far as Rooee Ashtmnee, 
and the fear of their approach has occasi- 
oned the desertion of the villages on the 
Bombay road ; two companies of native 
infantry narchedfrom Poonaii this morn- 
ing to keep open the communication. 
Extract of <t Letter from the tinchoohur* 
Jit gee Mar. 

I set off Saturday, at night, in pursuit 
of the troops that had come from Maha- 
deo, which amounted to two thousand 
horse, and two or three hundred foot: 
they effected a junction with the other 
rebels fiom Gumiuispoor fwho had previ- 
ously been defeated by the Nizam’s troops), 

I came in sight of them at la-t, when 
they immediately took to flight, and were 
pursued for several coss. till I totally dis- 
pelled them and took about five hundred 
horses : this dime I halted on Saturday 
morning at Jana loree, and remained there 
all <1 »y ; on Mond iv I marched to Lassoor 
ami shall move on Tuesday to Vinchoor. 
Evtrtct from a Despatch from the Go- 
vroor in Council of Borneo,/, to the 
Secret Committee, dated 2 (ith Mat?, 
1817. 

The tons of Ttyghur, Sinelmr, and 
Poomudei, have been pbiced in possession 
ot our t loops. 

His Highness the Peishwahis issued a 
proclam itiou lor the apprehension of 
Tiitnbuckjce Dainglia and his adherent*. 


* A i Oihcer of the Pe shv.a. 


DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


We know not how sufficiently to com- 
mand our feelings, to record an event, 
as melancholy as it was unexpected ; 
aud which lias veiled the whole British 
empire iu mourning. Every family iu 
her metropolis, feels as though it had 
lost a member — every individual although 
he had been bereaved of a relative — 
and the emotions which have already ex- 
tended themselves over the pareut-coun- 
try, will not fail to agitate the most dis- 
tant provinces of its vast dominions. At 
the moment when prepar ttions were ac- 
tually wade to express a nation’s joy — 
when its expectations were so confidently 
raised, that no one seemed to think a 
disastrous issue possible — -did this thun- 
der-stroke descend, and level with the 
dost the pyramid of our fondest hope*. 
\Ve waited to hear the cannon announce 
the birth of a prince — a future heir io 
the greatest throne upon earth— a new 
link io a dynasty consecrated by the af- 
fections of a great, a free, a devoted 
people— aud the anticipated sounds came 
charged with death. As iu a moment, 
the tide of life aud of business stood 


still, dismay filled every heart, gloom 
clouded every countenance, and before 
thohabdimen sof external mourning spon- 
taneously and universally adopted, could 
be assumed— the national grief was ex- 
pressed by a general burst of sorrow, so 
deep, so sincere, aud so unbounded, as 
to be without parallel in the pages of 
the history of this, or of any other coun- 
try. We have wept before, and mourn- 
ed unfciciiedly — but on this most afflic- 
tive occasion, vve seem to w; nt those al- 
leviations which have, in the only cor- 
respondent instances; softened the excess 
of anguish. We have before lost heirs, 
apparent or presumptive, to the throne of 
these kingdoms— in the meridian of life 
— possessed of amiable qualities — but ne- 
ver under circumstances which involved 
so many, and such deep, sorrow. Our 
princess was the child of the country— 
our only child — endeared to us by consti- 
tutional principles, by conjugal affections, 
by intellectual energies, by purity of 
character, by every excellence of disposi- 
tion — and by winnhig graces. In the 
morning of her youth — and the full 
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spiiiur-blossom of her chaimss — the «u- 
tiiuely fiost of death fell upon her — 
and the sun went down at noon day. 

Thh calamitous event took place on 
the fith of November, at half pa-t two 
in the morning, the Piiucess having been 
delivered at nine o’clock the preceding 
evening, after fortv houis labour, of a fine, 
hut still-horn, inale child. 

Ptinee Leopold, the amiable consort of 
om fair and lamented Piiucess, remains 
iucoiwdable at Claremont, the loved 
scene of their domestic enjoyment; a 
seat built, we believe, by the celebrated 
Lord Clive, soon after his letmn from 
India. This illustrious mourner, who 
will be ever dear to British heaits, as a 
most exemplar) husband, 1 chided to quit, 
even for a moment, the spot vvheie the 
flowers of paradise blossomed around 
him, in all the bright colours ot love and 
beauty, until death came, like the blast 
of the desert, aud withered them at once, 
transfoi mimr ilie gaiden of delight into 
a desolate wilderness. He watihed her 
loved i emails until the sepulchre receiv- 
ed them fioui his sight — ami then leturn- 
cd to vvtcp over his beicavcnient upon 
the place wbeie he sustained it — once 
the bower of connubial bliss — now a 
widowed solitude. 


Thus fell the Princess Charlotte, in her 
twenty-second year, by a stioke as un- 
expected as calamitous — wept by a whole 
nation — and leading behind her a hus- 
band as inconsolable under his loss, as 
be was excmplai y in bis affections — who 
shares with the depot fed that universal 
sympathy and sonow, which, bad he 
been le.^s excellent than he is, would 
have been undivided, and concentrated m 
the grave of 13 1 it. tin’s royal and lamented 
child. 

The following is the insciiption on Her 
Royal Highness’s coffin. 

i)i plenum 

Iltu^U is^ioiiP Pmici,msx‘ Chvlotta; Augusta?, 
Ilhiiins-imi l'i «m ij»,s Geoigu Wiaus’i Frederici 

Puitcipi, \\ dlh.v, 1'rit u.niaiu'm Regentis, 

I il as t; in re 

Cousortisq »e Sen. ni-sinu Punctpis Leopoldi 
<*eoi gn 

Fii'dcnci Duci- S,v\om*e, Maichionis Misniac 

I.uu<!an\n Trim gia’, PiiMipis Coburgii 

Saalk iidriiai-, esticumun Ktgi- MaieiCdili, 
Ma|tM \i i 

Regia* a Sanctuiribus Cor-ilii*. Nobiliss<mi 

Oidmia Pci "telutis et H<>nor«iti=sum orilims 
Milnaris do B tlnen Equitt*. - 

Obii* S< xta du* Nuiemhi is, Anno Domini 
MDU CXVil Xuti* suae XXII. 

Wr also subjoin a lull account of the 
cciemony ubsetted at the funeral, as 
published in lbe London Gazette of Hie 
22d instant. 


From the London Gtr.etle, Snlnrdoi,, A'or. 22.— On Tuesday evening (lie 18th hist, 
at half-past 5 o'clock, the remains of her late Royal Highness the Piinct's Charlotte 
Augusta and of the Royal inljiit were privately com eyed limn Claiemont to Wind-nr, 
escorted by a detachment of thclOrh,oi Piince Rc^cut*.-* own, Rmul Huv»ais which 
order-— V<?dat I:gha,il by a rarf} uf t,lcIlo .' at iioi sc (march (Blue/, m the following 

A mourning coach, drawn by six liniscs, itt which were the temains of the Royal In- 
fant and the L in, attended In Colonel Addenbrooke, Eiptenyto her late Royal 
Highness, end Sn Robert Gaulinet, K. C. B., Aide-de-Camp aud Equerry to the 
Prince Leopold. ' 


The IIEARSE, drawn hv eight horses. 

A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, conveying His Serene Highness the Piince 
Leopold, attended by Baron de Hardenbrock, Aide-de-Camp anti Equerry, and Dr. 

Stockman, Physician to his Serene Highness. 

A mourning coach, drawn by four horses, conveying Lady John Thynne, one of the 
Ladies ot the Bedchamber to lier late Royal Highness ; Mrs. Campbell, one of the 
Women of the Bedchamber to Her late Royal Highness ; aud Lady Gardiner. 

A mourning coac.i, drawn by four horses, conveying Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Cronberg, 
Attendants on Her late Royal Highness, and Mrs. Phillips, Housekeeper. 

A mL U K, n ' ng W«"» bv f0l “' ll0l ' ses , conveying Dr. Short, Chaplain to His Serene 
WtJ ? n '* Majcsly 3 Gentleman Usher, ami two Otliccrs of the Lord Cham- 

oerlam s Department. 

mtiins'of 1 t'he'lhlln! 1 ^/* ? P™ ctr5s * 0 n at Windsor, the first coach, conveying the re- 
ti,p ,, >a f Iufam ® nd ,lie 11 rn * proceeded direct to St. George’s chapel, where 

P rill ’ Cir?*, 16 DeM ‘ l’ f WilKls<>l - a " d T- B- Mash, Esq. of the Lord Ch«»- 

Pehm ’ ani1 ' k 'i'‘«"ed in the Royal vault : the coffin of the royal infant 

Guard TI J U , tbcV1D “ by four, and the urn by two Yeomen of the 

was nl'ired i „d\' ' C P'" ceeded into the front Couit of the Lower Lodge, and the body 
His W, • ■ a ‘" 0,,) " ,e a P artmem prepare, 1 for its reception. * 

Kavlei Kn mV' K ln fVTV e ‘ e,Ved ,, and coml '' rtt<1 to his apartments by Sir George 
r Hale -Vonng Wortham, Esq. the King’s Gentleman Usher in 

, h ' 1 11 v offices of the Loid Chambeilain. 
late Rovii uSSr*"* rIie insfant > soon after 8 o’clock, the remains of her 
the following oi der 2 ;-^.^ reiuovei * rom f * ie Lower L ° d ge to St. George’s chapel, in 

Servants and Grooms of her late Royal Highness and of his Serene Highness, on foot, 
in deep mourning. 
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„ Servants and Grooms of the Koval Family, tlie Prince Regent, and tlieir _ 

Majesties, on foot, in lull state liveries, with crape hatbands, aud c 

3 black gloves, four aud tour, bearing flambeaux. 2*. 

^ The full band ot the Royal Horse Guaids Blue. o 

^ Tiie Heaksf., ~ 

jg (Drawn by eight of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent's black horses, fully I? 
__ .j capari soued, each lioise atteniled by a groom in full state lirerv. W 

His Majesty’s body carriage ;="*< 

j3 ~ (Diawn by a full set of his Majesty’s lioises, each horse attended by a groom P — 
o in full state livery,) conveying §*■ 

His Serene Highness the Prince Leopold, 2 

o Chief Mourner, " 

*£ and 

§ Their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Vork and Clarence, 

*3 Suppoiters to the Chief Mourner. 

'Hie cariiages of the Pi i nee Regent, the Royal Family, and the Prince Leopo Id, 
each drawn by six boi?e.s, closed the pi ocession. 

The whole procession bom the Lower Lodge to St. George’s Chapel was flanked by 
the military, eveiy fourth man bearing a flambeau. 

T’non mi»\al at St. George’s chapel, the servants, grooms, and band, filed off* 
without the south door. 

At the entrance the Dean and Canons, attended by the choir, icceived the body ; 
and tlie piocession, (which had been fonned under the direction of Sir George 
Nayler, Knt. York Hetald, executing this paitof the duty on behalf of Garter), 
being flanked by the Foot Guards eveiy foiuth man bearing a flambeau, moved down 
the south aile, and up the nave, in the following older : 

Poor Knights of Windsor. 

Pages of their Royal Highnesses the Pj inccsses Augusta, Riizabeth, and Sophia, 
Mr. Harding, Mr. Moore, Mr. Gollop. 

Pages of the Pi met* Leopold, 

Mr. Ammcr.shuber, Mr. Phillips, 

Mr Ljous Mr. Fail bairn, Mr. Hewett, 

Mr. Ileotk, Mi. Bagster, 

Mr. Janie- Sini", Mr. Thomas Poole, 

Mr. Henry Forschutz, Mr. Paul Mecliin. 

Pages of His Rojal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 

Mr. Hart, Mr. J. Moss, 


Mr. J. Venables. 

Pages of Hi? Ro}ul Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
Mr. Crlin, Mr. Sams. 

Pages of His Rojal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 

Mr Reblourne, Mr. Blackman. 

Pages of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
Mr. Salisbury, Mr. Gaspar Perelion, 

Mr. J. Bail’, Mr. Pauiet. 

Pages of His Ro>al Highness ihe Duke of Clarence, 
Mr. Redwood, Mr. Jemmett, 

Mr. Hutt, JMr. Robinson. 

Pages of Hi? Royal Highness the Duke of York, 

.Mr. Lu lu Icy, Mr. Silveitcr, Mr. Gibbon, 

.Mr. Worley, Mr. Kendal, Mr. Frantz, 

.Mr. Goodes, Mr. Shell, Mr. Patte. 

Pages of His Royal flightier the Prince Regent, viz. 
Pages of the Back Staiis, 

Samuel Wharton, 

Chaiies Becut, Benjamin Lucas. 

Pages of the Presence, 

Joseph I nee, Thomas Messenger, 

John Dobell, George Wedgberrow. 

Pages of the Bed-Chamber, 

Jenkins Srrlakling, Joseph Norden, 

Robert Jetuins, Samuel Bowtell, 

John Wood, Charles l>o\vties, £sqrs. 

Pages of Her Majesty, 

Christopher Papemlick, H F. Grobecker, 

William Duncan, Daniel Robinson, Esqrs. 

Pages of His Majesty, 

Joseph Bott, John Clarke, 

Anthony Healey, William Baker 
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John Bott, Henry Cooper, W. Snart, Esqrs. 

Solicitors of Her late Royal Highness, 

John Smallpiece, Gent. 

Apothecaries of Her late Royil Highness, 

Sir. Richard Walker, Mr. E. Braude. . 

Surgeons of Hei late Royal Highness, 

Mr. Neville, Mr. Robert Keate, 

Rector of the Parish of Esher, 

Reverend J. Dagle. 

Sergeant Surgeons to the King, 

Sir David Duudas, Bart. Sir Everard Home, Bait, 

Physician to the Prince Leopold, 

Christian Stoekmar, M.D. 

Physicians who attended Her late Royal Highness, 

John Sims, M.D: Matthew Bat llie, M.D. 

Sir Richard Ciolt, Bart. M.D. 

Chaplains to Her Royal Highness, and to His S. H. the Prince Leopold, ■ 
The Rev. Alexander Starkey, The Rev. William Kupcr, 

The Rev. J. Hammond, The Rev. Dr. Short. 

Equerry to Her late Royal Highness, 

Lieut. Col. the Hon. Henry Percy. 

Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloctster, 

Edmund Currey, Esq. Lieut.-Col. Samuel G. Higgins. 

Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 

Captain White, Lieut -Col. Count Linsingen. 

Equerry to His Royal Highness the Duke oi Sussex, 

H. F. Stephenson, Esq. 

Equerries. to His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 

Captain Jones. 

Major Frederick Poten, Col. Charles Wade Thornton. 

Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 

Lieut. -Colonel Sir H. Carr, K. C.B. 

Major-Gen. James Moore, Lieut.-Gen. Fred. Augustus Wctherall. 

Equerries to His Royal Highness the Duke of Yoik, 

Lieut.-Col. the Hon. J. Stanhope, Lieut.-Col. Dulaney Barclay. 

Equerries to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 

Colonel Seymour, Major-Gen. Sir R. Hussey Vivian, K. C. B. 

Sir William Congteve, Bart. 

Clerk Marshal and First Equerry, 

Lieut -Genet al Francis Thomas Hammond. 

Militaiy Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, 

Major-Gen Sir Henry Toirens, K. C.B. 

Quarter Master General, Adjutant-General, 

Sir J. Willoughby Gordon, K. C. B. Sir Harry Calvert, G. C. B. 

Officers of the Duchy of Cornwall, viz. 

Sohcitor-Geu. W. Harrison, Esq. Attorney -Gen. W. Draper Best, Esq. 
Loid Warden of the Stannaries, The Earl of Yarmouth. 

Chancellor and Keeper of the Great Seal, 

John Leach, Esq. 

Chamberlain to the Great Steward of Scotland, 

Admiral Lord Viscount Keith, G. C. B. 

Grooms of the Bedchamber to the Prince Regent, 

Adm. Sk George Campbell, K. C. B. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Edw. Paget, G. C. B . 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir T.Hilgrove Turner, Knt. Gen. Sir William Kcppeli, G. C. B. 
uen. Sir John F. Crude ck, G. C- B. Lieut.-Gen. the Huu. Edw. Finch. 

Pursuivants of Arms, 

Portcullis, G. F. Beits, Esq. 

Rouge Dragon, C. G. Young, Esq. Bluemautle, F. Martin, Geut. 
Treasurer of the Prince Regent’s Household, 

Lord Charles Bentinrk. 

Heralds of Arms, 

Somerset, J. Cathrow, Esq. Richmond, J. Ha'vker, Esq. 

Lancaster, E. Lodge, Esq. Chester, G. M. Leake, Esq. 

Privy Purse and Private Secretary to the Prince Regent, 

The Right Honourable Sir Benjamin Bloomfield. 

• Lords of the Prince Regent’s Bedchamber, 

Iqp Right Hon. Lord Amherst, The Right Hon. Lord Graves,, 

l he Earl Defawarr, Lord Viscount Lake, 
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Lord Viscount Melbourne, 

Lord Charles Spencer* 

; acting for Norroy, King of Arm*. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Grenville, 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury, C.G. 
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Lord James Murray, 

The Marquess of Headfort, 

E. Townsheod, Esq. Windsor Herald 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Eilenhorongb, 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

The Lord Bishop of Loudon. 

The Minister of State of Hanover, aud the Minister of Saxony, 
Count Munster, Baron de Ju3t. 

The Deputy Earl Marshal, 

Lord Henry T. Howard Molyneux Howard. 

The Earl of Chichester. 

The Marquess Cornwallis. The Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. 

His Majesty’s Ministers, viz. 
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The Right Hon. Charles Bathuist, 
The Right Hon. George Canning, 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth, 

Lord Viscount Castlereagh, K. G. 
The Earl of Liverpool, K. G. 

The Earl of Westmorland, K.G. 
Lord Privy Seal, 


The Right Hon. W. Wellesley Pole, 
The Right Hon. N. Vansittart, 

Lord Viscount Melville, 

The Karl of Mulgrare, 

The Earl Bathurst, K. G, 

The Earl of Harrowby. 

Lord President of the CeunciL 


The Right Honourable Lord Eldon, 
Lord High Chancellor. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Choir of Windsor. 

Canons of Windsor. 

Dean of Windsor. 

Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
Th<» Eail of Macclesfield. 


'i he Groom of the Stoic, 
The Marquess of 
Winchester. 

Ralpl 
Su 
K. 3 
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I 
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The King’s Master of 
the Hoise, The Dube of 
Montrose, K. B. 


Supporter, CThe Coronet of her 
{. Y. Worth, mi, Esq. ) borne upon a bis 

ine of His Majesty’s j by Col. Addenbro 

Gentlemen Ushers. late Royal Higlrn 
Supporter, J Garter Piincipa 
W. \\ oods, Esq. { Sir Isaac Heard, Km 
Secretary to the Lord C The Lord Chai 
C 1 amber lain, < his Majesty’s h 
J. Culvert, Esq. C The Marquis of H< 


Supporter of the pall, 
the Right Honourable 
Lady Ellenborough. 


Supporter of the pall, 
t:v It ght Honourable 
Lady Grenville. 

Hi* Royal Highness 
The Dl xd of Clarence, 
r; a long black cloak, 
Lis tram borne by Rear 
Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Henry Blackwood, Bart, 
and the Hon. Courtenay 
Boy’e. 


The Lord Steward of His 
Majesty’s Household. 

I The Marquess of Cholmondele 
Bigland, Esq. Xorrov, acting for Clarenceux, King of Arms. 

The Coronet of her late Royal Highness I Supporter, 

black velvet cushion, (it Chester, Ksq.Gen- 
brooke. Equerry toller j tlemin Usher of the 
Highness. J Privy Chamber. 

Supporter, J Garter Principal King of Arms, 1 Supporter, 

Esq. I Sir Isaac Heard, Knt. beaiing his sceptre. J J. Pulman, Esq. 

" ' ~ Ainlurlain of "J The Vice Chain- 

Household, > berlain, 

Hertford, K. G. J Viscount Joeclyiu 
THE BODY, Supporter of the pall. 

Covered With a black velvet pall, 
adorn-d with eight e^cocheons of 
her late Roysil Highness’s arms, the 
coilin carried by eight Yeomen of 
the Guard, under a canopy of black 
velvet, borue by eight Gentlemen 
Ushers. 

i TH F. 

CHIEF MOURNER, 

Ills Serene Highness 
The pRi.sce Leopold, in a 
long black cloak, his train 
home by Baron de Harden- 
brock and Licnt. -Colonel 
Sir Rob. Gardiner, K.C.B. 

Aides-de-Camp and Equer- 
ries to His Serene Highness. 

H. R. H. the Duke op Sussex, in a long 


the Right Honourable 
Lady Arden. 


Supporter of the pall, 
the Right Honourable 
Lady Boston. 

His Royal Highness 
The Duke of York, in 
a long black cloak. Ins 
train borne by Lieute- 
nant Colonel Armstrong 
and Lieutenant Colonel 
Cooke, Aides-de-Camp 
to His Royal Highness. 


black cloak. His train borne by Major- 
General Sir George Townshend Walker, 
G. C. B. Groom of the Bedchamber, 
and Major Perkins Mugra, Equerry to 
His Royal Highness. 


H.R.H. the Dukb of Cumberland, ia 
a long black cloak. His ffrain borne by 
General Vyse, Comptroller of the 
Household, and TJe«r tenant General 
Henry Wynyard, Groom of the Bed- 
chamber of His Royal Higher**. 


His Royal Highness tuf. Duke of Glocf.ster, in a long black cloak, I is train 
borne by Colonel Dalton, and Liaut« Col. Cottoa, Grooms of tin; Rcdchamboi of. -is 
Royal Hig lures;. 
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Lady Gardiner. Lady John Thynn-v, one of the Ladies of the Bedchamber of her 
late Iloyai Highness. 

Women of the Bedchamber of Her late Royal H'ghne>s, 

Miss Chailotte Cores, Mis. Campbell. 

His Majesty's Establishment at Windsor, \ iz 
Groom ot the Stole, the Earl of Winchilsea, K G. 

Master of the Robes, Rt. Hon. Lord Vernon, Vice Chamberlain, Lord John Thvnne 
Lords of the Bedchamber, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Rivers, The Rt. Hon. Lord Somerville. 

The Right Hon. Lord Arden, The Right Hon. Lord St. Helen’s, 

Grooms of the Bedchamber, 

Viee-Adm. the Hon Sir A. K. Legge, The Hon. Robert Falk Greville, 

K. C. B. Vice- Adui. Sir H. Neele, Bart. K.C.B. 

Lient.-Gn. Sir H. F. Campbell, K.C.B. 

Cleik Maishal and First Equerry, General Robcit Maimer*. 

Equeriies, 

General George Gai th, General Francis Edward Gwynne, 

Lieut. Gen. Sir B. Spencer, G. C. B. Lieut. Gen. W. Cartwright. 

Lieut. Gen. William Wynw.ud . 

Master of the Household, Benjamin Chailes Stephenson, Esq. 
llei Majesty’s Establishment at Windsor, viz. 

Ma-tei of the Horse, Fail llaieomr. 

Treasurer of the Household, Vice-Chambeilaiii, 

Major-Geneial Herbert Taylor, Edward Dishrowe, Esq. 

Equert ie*, 

Major-Gen. Hon. Sir Ed. Stophml, K. C. B. Col. Hon. A P. L'plon. 

af > Ladies of Her Muje»t)*s Bedchamber, 

The Counters of ilcheater, The Countess of Macclesfield, 

Viscountess Melville. 

Women ot Her Majesty’s Bedchamber, 

The Hon. rs. A. M. Egerton, The Right Hon. Lady Radstock. 

The Hon. Mrs. Courtenay Boyle. 

Gentlemen Ushers. 

George N. Vincent, Esq. Charles Rooke, Esq. Thomas Gore. Esq. 

Ladies ot the Bedchamber of their Royal Highnesses the Pliocenes. 

Lady Mary Pow let r. Lady Maty Taylor, Lady Elizabeth .Montagu. 

Women of the Bedchamber of rlieii Koj.il Highnesses tlie Pi in cesses. 

Miss Disbiowe, Lad\ Campbell, Miss Vv*e, 

Attendants on Her late Royal i Ugliness the Piiucess Chaitotte. 

Mrs. Cron berg, Mrs. Lewis, Mis. Phillips, 

Attendants on Her Majesty and the Princesses. 

Upon entering the choir, the Body was placed on a platform, and the Coronet and 
Cushion laid upon the Coffin. The Chief Mourner sat on a chair placed for His Se- 
rene Highness at the head of the Cm pse, and theii Royal Highnesses, his Suppoi- 
ter%, on chairs on either side: tin* Suppoiters of the Pall sat in their places neai the 
Body, and the Loid Chambeilain of His Majesty’s Household on a chair at the feet 
of the Corpse. The Royal Dukes, and the Nobility, Knights of the Cartel, 
occupied their respective Stall** : and the Ministers of State, Officers of the House- 
hold, and others of the procession, were conducted to their respective places. 

The part of the Service before the Interment, and the Anthem, bewig performed, 
tfce Bbdywas deposited iti the Royal Vault. The Office of Burial being concluded, 
after a short pause, Sir Isaac Heard, Knt. Gaiter Piincipal King of Arms, proclaimed 
the style of Her late Ro}ai Highness as follows : 

THUS It hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory life, unto Ins* 
Divine Mercy, the late most illustiious Princess CHARLO 1TE AUGUSTA, daugh- 
ter of His Royal Highness George Prince of Wales, Regent of this United King- 
dom ; Contort of His Serene Highness Leopold George Fiederirk, Duke of Saxe, 
Margrave ot Misnia, Landgrave of Thuringia, Prince of Cobourgof Saul ft* Id ; and 
grand -daughter of His Most Excellent Majesty George the Third, bv the Grace of 
God, of the United Kingdom of Great Biitaiu and FtUnd, King, Defender of the 
Faith, whom God bless and preserve with long life, health, and honour, and ail 
worldly happiness. 

After which j His Serene Hirfiness the Chief Mourner, the Princes of the Blood 
Royal, the great Officers, Nobi.ity, and others who had composed the procession, 
retired; having witnessed that every part of this most mournful and afflicting ceie- 
tnony had been conducted with great regularity, decorum, and solemnity* 
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JilRTHS, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS. 
HOME LIST. 

BIRTH*. 

Oct. 29. Mrs. J. A. Twining, of a con. 

31. At Dasvbsh, the lady of C. Grant, Esq. of a 
son. 

Nov. 8. Lady C. Rentick, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 13. At the Bntish Ambassador's in Paris, 
Capt. Acton, of the Cavalry lancers, son to 
Gen. Acton, and nephew of the late Sir John 
Acton, Cart, of Aid en ham. Shinpshue, to Char- 
lotte, only daughter of Dr. Cuig*ton, la f e of 
Bombay. 

Oct. 28. At Gieenwich, En tace Wlerzcll. Esq. 
Hon. East India fompam’s '■ervite, to Eli* i, 
soung'st daughter of M.jor Gen. Remington, 
Roval Arti'lery. 

Nov, 3. At St. Catherine Cite Church, Leaden- 
hall Street, f , >t. John S.tndwith. C-.j. son <>f the 
late W. Sendvvtfli, Fsq. <»f Bombay, to Trances, 
Otilv danehtei of the late Mr. Whmow, of Jewry 
Street, Aldgatc. 

— At St. James’s Church. Capt. Pakenham, 
R. N. to Caroline, third daughter of sir Home 
Pop ham. 

Nov. 12. I, Lieveti. E«q of Button Cie«rpnt, to 
Ma^y, fourth daughter of the 'ate A. Goldsmid, 
Esq. 

17. A' Rlortlake, R. P, Ni'bet, E«q. of the 
Bengal Civil Service, to < lara Amelia, only 
daughter of the late Maj T H irntit, ot Wu-t- 
hall Son • V- 

, j\t Fulham, Mr. W. Bannister, second son 

l. JJanm-tei, Esq. nf t Kum lU'un, to L’hea, 
eldest daughter ot Capt. Pud tier, of the East 
India Company’s scivice 

DE \THS. 

Nov. it. At Taplow, Louisa Catherine, stcond 
daughter of the late A. Hobart*, E-q. Ute a 
Director of the East- India Cumpauv . 

Lately, at Paris, Countess Dillon, cousin german 
to Josephine, the first wife of Bonaparte, amt 
inothevto tlK? I.n*v of General Bert land, now in 
the Island tifcSt- Helena. 

N - i:>. At his bouse in Devonshir '-fireet, Port- 

land-placr. in the 67th vear of his age, Major 
General Wm M'Cnlloch, nl the Hon. East 
India Company’., Bengal Army. 

°4. Rich&r i Conyeis. Esq. in the 671I1 scar or 

* his age, formerly «.l H«lmslev in Yorkshire, 
and only surviving n« phew *»f the late Dr. 

** Conyers. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Nov. 45, 1817. 

Cottov, — The market continues heavy, on ac- 
count of tin- season of the > ear and the < xten-ive 
armal*. The letters by the Juliana, from Ben- 
gal, state a very considerable quantity of Cotton 
was destroyed by fire ; the quality generally goo*! ; 
so considerable was estimated ibis loss, that tbs 
prices o( Cotton at Calcutta had advanced. 

Sugai ■ — The niatket las' week continued in the 
same heavy *tatc ; very little business was done; 
the prices we e without variation. 

Cojffec — There wire no public sales of Coif. e 
last week; the ff mand bv private cnntsact was 
languid; the holders sull," 1 iu*lv< r, evince much 
firmness. 

Saltpetre — Titer? was a pubic sale of lin: bags 
brought forward last week ; the quality was very 
go->d ; the prices were 42s- and 42s. 6d, ai which 
we believe the greater proportion was taken in lor 
the proprietors. 

Spice* — Th* re is little vacation in the prices 
since the last sale at the India House; a small 
advance has been obtained on several pa; cels of 
Mace and Clove#, and generally the market ap- 
pears improving. 

j^te.-The demand for R:re continues,— A pub- 
lic sale of 2,780 bags Bengal was brought forward 
last week ; the whole went off freely. 

Asiatic Jourv — No. 21. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

drrioals. 

Oct 24. — Off Sal com be. Lady Banks, Waller, 
from Bengal. 

— Penzance, Cyrus, Haggerty, from Bengal. 

— Plymouth, Lord Collmgvvood, Coates, Trom 
Madras — Sailed 14th April, and from the Cape 
J9di July and St. Helena 6ih August. 

— Clyde, Caledonia, Gillie, from Bengal— Sailed 
6th June. 

25. — Off Berry Head, Wellington, Wright, from 
Ntw South Wales. 

26 — Poitsmouth, Spv, sloop of war, from St. 
Helena. —Sailed 24th August, 

— Covv.s, Wellington, Lynne, from Ceylon. 

— Lm-ipnol, Tuton, Loekerby. Irom tue Isle 
of Trance — Argon, Lyon, Bombay. 

37.— Deal, Haniet, De I ey«ter, from Bengal. 
—Sailed IStli May, Madras 5th June, and hi* 
Helena iJth August. — Selma, Steill, from the 
Cape. 

— Off I ands End, Janson, Hicks. Batavia. 

2S. — l). a’, Waterloo, Moore, Irom Bengal, mailed 
29th April, and Sr, Helena 5ih August.— Alulgnve 
Cattle Ralph, horn Bombay. 

Jt. — Liverpool, Maty, Neal, from Bojnbay.— 
Sad«d i i-li June, Isle of Fiance 21st July, and 
St. Helena 1st September. 

A'«. it — t ond.m, Mana, Walton, from the 
Cape. — Sai'ed 9ih August, ar.d St. Helena 6th 
September. 

— Port-month, London, transport, from tlie 
Isle ot Fiance. — Sailed 2Clh July, Cape 46th 
August, and St IKknaClstS piembtr, 

— 1 Ij mouth. General Giaham, Weatherhead, 
fio,n Bengal. — Sailed 30ih May, and Madras I2ti. 
Juij. ~ 

L\ — Portsmouth, Vevander. transport, from the 
Lie of F.at'C«, in rompvnv with ti.e London. 

Jt — Oii Dover, Maiv, lord, fiotn the Cape — 
S^il. d uth s pumber. 

14. — l’i rtsin* nth. Ocean, transport, fiom the 
Lie of Frame. — Sailed 26ih July, (,ape 55th 
Auau-t, and St. Helena 2lst S ptember. 

— Liverpool, Midas, Brigham, from Bengal. — 
Set'cd 18th June, and Madias I4tii Julv. 

15 — Port-month. Sister-, D.mthw.iite, from 
the Cape. — Sailed 26tli August, and St. Helena 
22 d Style mb* r. 

16 — Th.uns, Brilliam, Yonnc, from the Cape, 
sailed lot h August. — Tri^nd®, Stephenson, from 
the Cape, sailed 4th September, and St. Helen* 
18th September. 

— Liveipo-.il, Ciandine, Welch, from Benga'# 
sailed 12th Maich, and Bencno en 29th April.— 
Liverpool, Green, fmm Bengal. 

48. — Downs, Juliana, Oeilvie, from Bengal.— 
Saibd 1 5th June, and Madras 16th July. 

Passengers per Harriet. — Mis* Lancaster, from 
Bengal; Mr, Wm. Duriiam Purser; Dr. Vickery. 
Fas-* nger per Waterloo, — Capt. Testing, R- N, 
Passengers pci Lord Colli ngwood.— f ap>. Ross, 
H. M. J4tli regt. Lunt. Smi'h, H. M. 69th icgi. 
f’spi Cbm li, H. M. 18: h luJantrv; Master bm* 
clair. Miss ml sir, Master Geo. Eaglfcton. 

Departures. 

O r i. 29 —From Gravesend, Malta, Lindsay, f«f* 
Cape of Good H'.pe. 

Aor i. from 1’iy month, the Batavia, Lamb, for 
B >tanv Lav . 

4. — from Gnvesend, the Cambridge, Toutsiant, 

for Cap**,, j Good Hope. ‘ l 

6. — Fio'n D-jI. the Mary, for Calcutta. 

7, — fmm Fains >ut h, the Lady Raffles, fof tlie 
E-r*t lnd’e=, bappho* Hail, for Bombay, 

pi. — F rom Giavcsend, the fort William, lnnc«, 
for F«»rr St. Geoice. 

<2 j.— From Giave«end, Lord Wellington, Hill, 
for India. 

^t.— From Falmouth, Sappho, Hall, for Bo m- 
bn, 1 

o;. — From Portsmouth, Mary, for Bengal; 
Cair budge, ior India. 

— From Gravistod, the Cotn^aLu, Houi'ey, 
for Cape of Good Hope. 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for November J 8 1 7. 647 



L 

. 1. 

d 


L. 

. 5. 

d. 

L. 

t. 

d. 


L 

, t. 

d. 

Cochineal 


5 

6 

lo 

0 

5 

9 

Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. i 

3 

0 

to 

l 

8 

o 

Coffee, Java 

....cwt. 5 

5 

0 

— 

5 

15 

0 

China 1 

15 




l 

18 


— — Chertbon ..... 

4 

1 i 

0 

— 

4 

16 

0 

Zedoaiy 







fJoui bon .... 

4 

14 

0 

— . 

5 

5 

0 

Galls, in Suits 1 S 

0 

0 














0 



flO 



Colton, - ii rat 


1 

2 

_ 

0 


5 

Indigo, Blue lb. 





hxtia fine 


l 

6 

— 

0 

1 

8 

—— Blue and Violet 0 

9 

f, 

— 

0 

10 


Beimel 


0 

LI 

— 

0 

1 

1 

Pu-pleand Violet... o 

8 

6 

— 

0 

9 

0 

R"nr!»>n 


2 

2 

— 

0 

2 

8 

• ■ ■ Fine Vio'et 0 

8 

3 

— 

0 

8 


Drugs, dkc. Ini Dyeing. 







■■ - — Good Di*tn 0 

7 

9 

— 

o 

8 

3 

Aloes, Bp.itira .. 

....cwt. 5 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Fine V inlet ti Coppei o 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

0 

Aiim.eed«, Star.. 

4 

7 

0 





Good Ditto 0 

7 

3 

— 

0 

7 

6 

Borax, Refined . 

5 

0 

0 

— . 

5 

to 

0 

— fine Copper o 

7 

3 

— 

-O 

7 

6 

1 mefiiH il, oi 

r T meal 5 

10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Good Ditto 0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

3 

Camphno unrefined 12 

0 

0 

— 

12 

10 

0 

Ordinal y Ditto 0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

6 

9 

Cardemmus, Malabar. .lb 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Ordinary 0 

5 

6 

— 

o 

6 

0 

— — ( *\ion 


2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

— — Fine Madias 0 

6 

0 

— 

0 

3 

6 

















Lignea 


10 

0 



M 

0 

0 

Safflower cwt. s 

15 

0 

— 

6 

10 

0 

Castor Oil 

......lb. 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Sago cwt. l 

10 

0 

— 

1 

16 

0 

China Root 

.cwt. 2 

0 

0 





Saltpetre, Retined cwt. 2 

y 

0 





Cocuius 1 ndicut.. 

2 

8 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 1 

7 

2 

— 

1 

8 

11 

Col it m ho Root 

o 

13 

0 



2 

15 

0 

Novi l 

12 

0 

— 

2 

3 

1 1 

Dragons tiloou... 

20 

0 

0 

— 

30 

0 

0 

— Diuo Wlnie 







Gum Aiiimm me, 

lump.. 







— — China 1 

5 

7 

— 

1 

15 

8 

Arabic 

4 

0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

— Organzme 2 

10 

0 

— 

3 

3 

0 

Assatuetida... 

. 7 

0 

0 



15 

o 

o 

SptCsS, Cinnamon ...lb. 0 

1 1 

4 

— 

0 

13 

1 

— — Benjamin .. 


10 

0 

— 

68 

0 

0 

— Cloves 0 

3 

3 

— 

0 

3 

8 






10 










— Galbaniun .. 







Mace 0 

3 

8 

— 

0 

9 

4 

— Gambogmm 

15 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

o 

— — Nutmegs 0 

5 

1 1 

— 

0 

6 

1 

— Mvrili 

6 

10 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

— — Ginger cwt. 2 

5 

0 

— 

3 

ii 

0 

— — Olibanum 


5 

0 

— 

8 

0 

o 

— Pepper, Company’s.. 0 

0 

9 





I-ac Lake 


l 

0 



0 

2 

o 

— — Privilege 0 

0 

Q 





Dvr 


5 

6 



0 

6 

6 

— — — White 0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

L 

• Sh- d. Block 








Sugar, Yellow cwt. 







— — 6b u r d .... 








White 







Mick 








Brown 







Musk. China 

>Z- 0 

18 

0 



1 

3 

0 

Tea, Bohea lb. o 

2 

5 

— 

0 

9 

6 

Nux Vomica 

.. CW'. 1 

4 

0 



I 

10 

0 

Congou 0 

2 

10 

— 

0 

3 

6 

Oil Cassia 


1 

6 

— 

0 

1 

« 

Souchong 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

— — < ituMmon . 

0 

12 

0 

— 

0 

14 

0 

Cam pm 0 

2 

n 

— 

0 

9 

4 

— — Cloves . . . 

0 


0 





— Twankay 0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

4 

— Marx 

. . .. 0 

1 

4 

— 

0 

1 

6 

Pekoe .. •• o 

3 

it 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Nutmeg.- .... 

0 

1 

4 



0 

1 

6 

Hyson Skin 0 

2 

it 

— 

0 

4 

3 














5 


Rhubarb 


4 

6 

_ 

0 

11 

6 

Gonpowdei 0 

5 

4 

— 

o 

7 

0 

Sal Ammoniac . 

...cwt. b 

5 

0 





Tortoiseshell 1 

16 

0 

— 

a 

0 

0 

Senna 


1 

ti 

. — 

0 

2 

6 

Woods, Saunders Red. .toil 11 

0 

0 

— 

ii 

11 

0 

Turujenck, Java . 

...CVVt. 1 

15 

0 

— 

1 

18 

0 









Goods declared for Sale 

On Tuesday, 11 November — Prompt 6 February. 

r»m, \ r T ■ ^ • *js — Mace — 

{ ' ■ — Pe»per — 

< • . . k Shells — Sapau 

Wood. 

Prtcatr-Trade and L’cemed . — Sgpan Wood — 
Ebon v Wood— -Red Saunders — Rattans— Chillies 
— Pastus — Townes — Rhubarb — Tamarinds — 
Sticklack — Shellatk — Lac l>ve — Munjeet — Salt- 
petre — Ginger— Lac Lake — Cassia Lignea— Sago— 
Cassia Bud*— Gums Animi, Arabic, Myrrh, Sene- 
ca, Benjamin, and Ol'banum — Terra Japomca — 
Assafuetnla — Nux Voinica— Gaiangal — Tunncrtck 
— Camphire -S.«l ■ •• ** ■" mtn 

Seed — Safflower — ■' -**r- 

nctians — Elepht' t ' alcd 

— Sandal Wood— Rue— OiU—Caidamoins. 

On Friday, 28 November. 

Baggage of Passengers, Decayed S ores. 8tc. 
which have at cumulated in the Companv’a Ware- 
houses, unclaimed, up to 3 1 st December 1814. 

On Friday, 28 November — Prompt 20 February, 

lActnud. — Cotton-wool, 10,786 bales— Cotton- 
yarn, 381 bale*. 


at the East-India House. 

On Tuesday, 2 Dumber — Prompt 27 February. 

Tea Bohea, 500,000 lbs. — Congou, Campoi, 
Souchong, and Pekoe, 4.VOO.OOO — Tvrankay, 
1,000,000— Hyson Skin. 100.000— Hyson, 300,000 
— Tolal, including Private-Trade, 6,800,000 lb*. 

On Thursday, 4 Decern her— Pro mp 1 6 March. 

Licensed,— Rice, 8,500 bags, more or less. 

On Wednesday, io December — Prompt 0 March. 

Company's. — Nankeen Cloth, 254,804 piece*— 
Bengal Piece G'»h, 2*3.597 — Coast Goods, 
181,714— Surat Goods, 20,799- 

Th»* Company’s White and Prohibited Callicoes 
which may be offered for sale in December 1817 
and March 1818, will be put up at rate* not lower 
than those which arc affined to the goods sold 
in the sale of the month of September id). 
And with respect to siuh C-.lhcuCs ol the Decem- 
ber and March sales, as may be of descriptions 
and mark not making part of the September sale, 
the same rule wjtl be observed, by iaxing them at 
proportionate rr.tr s.— It must bedisiinctty under- 
stood, that .his notice hat reference only to goods 
which may be sold on the Compaitj’s account. 

On Monday, 19 January— Prompt 17 April, 

Company*!.— Haw Silk, 1,888 bales. 


Indian Securities and Exchanges . 

It does not appear, from the la- st intelligence the Company’s 6 per cent, paper, or the 
which has been receired from Bengal, that any changes, since our last report, 
material variation has taken place in the value of 




Kvton, Stuck It raker, 2, CornhUl, and Lombard Street, 
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ged persons ill Ceylon .... . . 87 

Alceste, situation of tile rock on 
which the Alceste was lost. . .. 215 
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a desert rock after three years 

residence on it 201 

Arabic manuscripts and antiquities 

of Tunis 522 

Architecture, Essay on Oriental . . 542 

Asiatic Society 178, 612 
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by Government to 394 
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Beital Pachisi, or twenty-five tales 

of a demon 229 

Beiar Rajah, death of 307 

Birds of paradise 87 
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est on, reduced.. .. .. .. 633 
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Russian medicine for 522 
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vermneut 99 

, state of the surrender . . . 208 

— — , massacre of some hundred Ja- 
vans by the Dutch military ,, 417 

— — , museum of the natural histo- 
ry of 522 

, rising of the natives against the 

Dutch 631 

Jerboa, species of, observed at Cox’s 
river, New South Wales .. ., 180 

Jews, a synagogue of, existing in 

China 401 

Judda, account of the massacre of 
the English at, in 1712 .. .. 28 

L. 

Lie, the large and the little . . 353 
Light-House, foundation and descrip- 
tion of a signal and light-house at 
South Head, New South Wales 179 

London Markets 105, 209, 320, 425, 
537, 645 



General Index. 651 

Page Page 


Lushington, Major, approbation of, 

by Government • . 311 

M. 

Macquarie Island, earthquakes at 
(See also Discovery.) . . . . 86 

Mahrattas, rumour of a war with 525 

— , letter concerning the 

Peisliwa, &c 530, 617, 630 

— — , character of . . . . 571 

Mauritius, proclamation concerning 
the reconstruction of the town of 

Port Louis 317 

, proclamation regulating 

the practice of medicine . .. 418 

■, proclamation calling in 

small paper money 419 

— , e.ec ion of a parish church 534 

Meteorology, thermometer at Co- 
lombo 87, 301, 614 

, thermometer at Bombay 87 

Meteorological Journal kept in Chi- 
na, with notice of ceremonies ob- 
served among the natives 300, 393 
Military allowances, coinpaiison of, 
at Calcutta and Madras, by a Ma- 
dras Subaltern 21 J 

Mineralogy, volcanic eruption at Java 395 

of Java and Banca . . ib. 

Missionary Intelligence, Colombo 
Auxiliary Bible Society, We&leyans 82 
1 letter from Air- Mor- 
rison on the best mode of ptinting 
the Scriptures in Chinese .. .. 396 

- — , Bombay Auxiliary Bible 
Society, second report . . . . 397 

, extracts from London 

Missionary Society's Report, 1817 399 
— — , memoir relative to the 

translations of the Scriptures at 

Seram poor 610 

Monstrous birth of a girl with four 

faces 86 

Moorcroft’s Journey to Lake Manasa- 

rovara, in' Tibet 443, 559 

Muhammedan traveller through Eu- 
rope 522 

Muscat, news from the sultan of .. 96 

Museum, East-India House , . . . 536 

N. 

Native Courts, politics of the, 88, 182, 528, 

620 

Native Servants, ordinance for pu- 
nishing misdemeanours of . . . . 89 

Nautical Information, volcanic rocks 
discovered in the track between 
Bengal and the Mauritius .. 535 


Nautical Information, narrow escape 
of the Indus on an unknown rock 632 

■ , Iocs of a ship 

off coast of New Holland . . . . 633 

New South Wales. — Hostilities and 
outrages of the natives against 


the settlers . . 204 

intercourse with 

Otaheite 205 


New publications 87, 181, 303, 395,523 
Nile, analysis of the mud of the . . 522 

O. 

Oriental works imported.. .. .. 616 

Ourang Outang, description of the. . 567 

P. 

Palibothra, on the site of .. .. 544 

Pamphleteer, summary of contents 

of the 615 

Penang 317, 534 

Pensions to Company’s soldiers, an 

inquiry respecting 136 

Persian Anthology, by Gulchin 112, 215, 
327, 547 

Pimlaris, depredations and pursuit 

of, 186, 191, 316, 520 

Pirate®, hostilities with, and stop- 
page of commerce in the Persian 
gulph 192, 314, 533, C28 


Piracy by a Javanese crew . . . . 208 

Plague in Cutch 630 


Poetry, Mr. Grant’s prize poem on 
the resfoiatiou of learning in the 

east 30, 138, 241, 354 

The grave of Lieut. J. B. 

Terrel 137 

To health ib. 

— A fiagment ib. 

inscribed to the memory of 

Lieut. Borthwick 356 

The sighs of autumn. . .. ib. 

Prices current of East-India produce 107, 
211, 323, 427, 539, 647 
Princess Charlotte, death of the .. 639 

— - , London Gazette, 

containing the account of her Royal 
Highness’s funeral .. .. 640 

Provident Society, Bengal .. 411 

R. 

Review of Books. 

A history of Muhammadan- 
ism, by Charles Mi!!*, I.sq. .. 33 

Historical survey of the cus- 
toms, &c. of the Gypsies, by J. 

Hoyland 33 

■ The history of Java, by Sir 

T.S. Raffles.. 141, 245, 357, 467, 572 
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De Mello, d. 

534 

Fans, d. 530 

Gristock, pr. 

192 

Dent, m. 

95 

Farrell, a. 98 ’ 

Grote, 

104 

De Morgan, d. 

532 

Fergusson, a. 310 

Guille, pr. 

531 

D’Quintual, d. 

532 

Ferrers, m. 53? 

Gunter, m. 

139 

D’M. Sinaes,wi 

.208 

Ferris, pr. 188 

Gunn, 

198 

De Fries, m. 

314 

Fetherston,103, pi . 

Gurnell, d. 

208 

De Costa, d. 

530 

188 

Gvvatkin, h. 

208 

Desbarres, d. 

627 

Ffeely, in. 631 

H. 


De Rosario, m. 

189 

Fitzgerald, 193,418 

Haldane, 

189 

b. 530 

Fitzpatrick, b. 189 

Haleinan, pr. 

531 

De Ly 

418 

Finden, 189 

HaJlid.iv, d. 

98 

De Busche, m. 

104 

Flahault, m. 209 

Hail, d.20S in.: 

208, 

Dickson, b. 628,189 

Fleming, m. 94 

pr. 310, 

414 

Dimes, m. 

425 

Flower, b. 95 

Ham lton, pr. ; 

531, 

Diriug, b. 

628 

Forbes, m. 189, a. 


633 

Dias, d . 

95 

534, 630 

Hamptou, b. 

208 

Dillon, d. 645, 

203 

Forster, b. 100, 626 

Han bury, a. 

314 

Dick, b. 94, 

104 

Forrester, a. 183 

Hart, b. 417, 

532 

Dickons, d. 

95 

Ford, b. 95 

Harvay, 

94 

Dowling, b. 

189 

Frazer, pr. 192, a. 

Harvey, b. 

628 

Downing, a. 98,59-1 

626, m. 626, b. 

Harrot. 

414 

Dormer, pr. 

531 

626 

Harrington, m. 

530 

Dove ton, a. 

534 

Francklin, pr. 310 

Harris, b. 

95 

Dowden 

532 

French, m. 623 

Harper, b. 

623 

Dunn, b t 626, 

m. 

Frewman, b. 95 

Hare, 

189 


626 

Fullerton 104 

Hargrave, m. 

95 

Duncan, h. 626,532 

Furlong, m. 104 

Hawkey, d. 

95 

Duvignand, d. 

631 

G. 

Hawkes, pr. 

414 

Dudgeon 

189 


Hawkins, d. 

96 

Dudley 

207 

Gabb, 310,414 

Hay, d. 

628 

Dundas, pr. 

188 

Gabriel, m. 209 

Heath, b. 214 

, pr. 

Duff, nu 

537 

Gardiuer, 198 


631 

Dunlop,' pr. 

188, 

Garden, pr. 310 

Healy, d. 

627 


414 

Gaudry, d. 100 

Hedges 

633 

Duboist, in. 

415 

Gibson, b. 189, d. 

Hederick, d. 

209 

Duckworth, d. 

, 425 

189 

Heitland, d. 

537 

Dunsterville,»».63i 

Gibb, 189 

Henley, pr. 

188 

Durell 

414 

Gill, d. 189, b. 94 

Herbert, pr. 

188 

Dubois, d. 

631 

Gilchrist, d. 425 

Hervey, d. 

96 

Debnam, b. 

631 

pr. 631 

Heriot, 0. 

189 

Drummond, m. 

Gilbert, 198, pr. 

Hesel ridge, d. 

311 

532. a. 314 

414 

Hewett, m. 

189 

r 


Gills, d. 628 

Hey sham. 

206 

ii. 


Gilmore, d. 96 

Hiatt, 

310 

Eagan, b. 

104 

Gilman, 626 

Hickey, d. 

314 

Earle, d. 

425 

Glass, 104 

Higgott, d. 

96 

Easterbrook, d. 96 

Goad, h. 139, d. 

Higgs, d. 

631 

Eastment, pr. 

531 

314, 411 

Hitchings, d. 

96 

Eaton, m. 189 

, 198 

Goldsmid, m. 537 

Hodgson 

103 

Etlbill, b. 

317 

Gonsalves, b. 94 

Hodson, d. 

96 

Edens or 

317 

d. 415 

Hodgkiuson,«i. 530 

Edmonds, b. 

94 

Gooan, m. 95 

Hogg, «. 310 

i, d. 

Edwards, d. 314, 

Gordon, 104, 198, 


320 

pr. 531 

in. 532, pr. 631 

Hoggan, in. 

208 

Cede, d. 

530 

Gosling 103 

Holmes 

532 

Elder, pr. 

631 

Go van, m. 192 

Home 

207 

Ellingwood, d. 96 

Gowan, l. 628 

Hone, d. 

98 

Elliot, d. 

530 

Graham, m. 626 

Honywood, pr 

■•188 

Elloy, b. 

415 

pr. 631 

Hoole, d. 

320 

Ephraim, b. 

626 

Grant, d. 189, pr. 

Horsford, d. 

529, 

Erhardy, rf. 

626 

630, b. 645 


536 

Erskine, d. 

627 

Gray, 104, pr. 531 

Horsburgb, m. 

. 631 

Evans 

207 

Granville, a. 534 

Hough, 

189 

Ewer, a. 

626 

Greenslade, 198 

Hudson, in. 

208, 

F. 


Greenstreet, 4. 415 


425 

Faare, d. 

96 

Greig, d. 208 

H ugbes,d.537 4.626 

ragan, l . 208,310 

Greenway, in. 415 

Hume, d. 311 

,414 

Faithful, 6.94,626 

Green, 4. 189 

d. 

415, 


Hunter, 198, pr. 
414, m. 530, m. 
626, 4. 631 
Hunt, d. 311 
Ilutleman, d. 96 
Hyland, d. 189,207 
J. 

Jackson, b. 100, pr . 


310, b. 314 
Jacob, 310 

Jameson, pr. 188 
Jarrett, 4. 314 

Ibbetson, m. 534 
Jeffs, d. 626 

Jeremie, 414 

Jeremiah, d. 208 
Jennings, «. 188 

Jenkins, b. 100 
Imlack, b. 208 
Impey, b. 415 
Johnson, d. 320, pr. 

531, d. 628 
Johns, b. 209, 320 
John, d. 530 

Jones, pr. 531 


Jones, d. 95, b. 

530, d. 532 
Irvine, d. 97, 414 
IrviD, d. 425, b. 626 

K. 

Keates, b. 95 
Keating, «>• 314, 
m. 626 
Keble 189 

Keith, b. 208 
Kelly, b. 62S 
Kelinan, d. 628 
Kennedy, pr. 188, 
d. 311, a. 630 
Kerr, 198, a. 626 
a. 534 
Kerby 198, 418 
Kincaid, d. 425 
Kingdom, d. 628 
King, m. 95 

Ivitson, l. 314, d. 

534 

Klein, d. 96 

Knox, pr. 314 
Kutzleben, b. 208 
Kymcr, d. 627 

L. 

Lackersteen, V. 62 6 
Laing, d. 96 

I, anil), b. 189,626 
Lancaster, pr. 188 
Lane 104 

Langford, d. 208, 
pr. 531 
Latter, b. 415 
Law, pr. 188, a. 

310 

Lawrence, b. 189 
Le Bas, b. 424 
Lechatt 94 

Le Fancber, l. 628 
Leger, a. 98 

Leighton, pr. 630 
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Leglie, l. 

623 

Lieven, in. 

645 

Light, d. 

314 

Linares, in. 

533 

Lindesay, pr. 

. 188 

Lindsay, 103, 

189, 

5.415, m. 

537 

Lewis, d. 314, d. 


628 

Llewelyn, m. 

189 

Lockett, in. 

530 

Lockhart 

189 

Lodwick, d. 

534 

Logan, d. 

623 

Long, d. 

628 

Lopes 

414 

Lord, b. 

95 

Lowrie, l. 

94 

Lowis 

104 

Lucas, d. 

208 

Lumley, b . 

415 

Lumsdaine 

207 

Luscombe, d. 

425 

Lushington, pr,6 30 

LOsigoan, a. 

317, 

a. 

534 

Luson, m. 

104 

Lyall, d. 

627 

Lyon, pr. 

531 

Lyons, b. 

208 

M. 


Macleane, pr. 

531 

Macau 103, 

104 

Maclaclan, d. 

628 

Macdonald, d. 

532 

Macleod, 95, 

pr. 

193, b. 

530 

Mack, b. 

626 

Macartney 

207 

Mackenzie, d. 

, 189 

Mackeclinie, b 

.628 

Macfarlane, d. 

530 

Macfarqubar, pr. 


310 


Maclean 103, 104 


Haddocks, m. 209 
Muffin, d. 415 

Maltass, d. 53 7 

Malkin, m. 95 

Maling, d. 96 

Malton, b. 192 

Malcolm, pr. 531 
Manning, m. 416 
Manneis, pr. 531 
Mansel, d. 100 


Mainwaring, d. 96 
Marriott, b. 532, b. 

628 

Marrett, pr. 531 
M areas, d. 631 
Marston, d. 532 
Martindell, b. 626 
Marrooth, in. 532 
Marshall, pr. 192 
Mary on, d. 208 
Martin, m. 96, d. 
18P, pr. 531, K 
6 26 


Mason, a. 192, d. 

628, a. 628 
Massey, pr. 531 
Maxwell, d. 208 
Mayne, m. 95, in. 

208 

Maynars, d. 96 
May, m. 96 

M* Arthur, l. 415 
McKilligau, d. 628 
M‘Clintock, pa. 

536, pr. 630 
McLeod, pr. 188, 
b. 208 
McNeil, m. 97 
McNaghten, a. 188 
M'CnUoch, d. 615 
M ‘Donnell 198 
Meld ruin 631 
Mellow, in. 415 
Mello, d. 631 
Mendes, b. 62 6 

Mevrac, b. 530 
Meyer, d. 189 
M ‘Gregor, b. 208 
M’Innes, a. 631 
Mills, m. 415 
Milne, pr. 531 
Miller 198, d. 537 
Millingcham 94 
Millar 94, d. 628 
Minto, b . 209 

Mispelaes, b. 628 
Mitford, pr. 531 
Mitchell, b. 62G 
M‘Leod,pr. 531 
Moffat, 207, d. 208 
Moir, d. 627 
Mollien, in. 314 
Moles worth, b. 532 
Molle, b. 100 
Molony, 104,«.3I0 
Money, m. 626, b. 

626 

Montague, pr. 188 
Morris 103, d. 189, 
rf.314,w. 415 
Mortlock, m. 425 
Morgan, b. 97 
Monckton, a. 310 
Morrieson, pr. 310 
Mora 11s, d. 208 
Morrison, m, 415 
M‘Pherson 198 
M ‘Taggart, b. 208 
Mullcuger 207 
Murray, d. 537 
Mudge, m. 425 
M‘Viccars, in. 314 
M‘Whirter, pr. 310 
Myers, d. 189 

N. 

Nation, b. 415 
Nepean, m. 96 
Newman, pr. 192, 
h, 314 

Nesbitt, b. 91 


Nicholas, b. 

626 

Nisber, a. 188 

, m. 


645 

Nixon, d. 

96 

Nocolson, pr. 

188 

Norman 

532 

Norris 

207 

Nugent, d. 

631 

Nvss, m. 

415 

O. 


Oaks, b. 

95 

O’Connell, b. 

98, 

b. 

314 

O’Connor, d. 

532 

O'Donnel, pr. 

531 

O’Dell, pr. 

531 

Ogilvie, b. 

95 

O’Hara, 207, rf.208 

Oheden 

104 

Ormsby, b . 

95 

Oswald, a. 

625 

Osborne 

207 

Otto, d. 

311 

Ovinger, d. & Ml 5 

P. 


Packs 

104 

Page, 103, pr. 

188 

Pakeuham, m. 645 

Palmer, d. 100 

, m. 


626 

Panneli, a. 

534 

Parke, b. 

95 

Parslow, d. 

96 

Parry, d. 

209 

Pnilb; , m. 424 

,pr. 


188 

Parks, 104, a. 

188 

Paske, b. 

532 

Paslcy, m. 

104 

Paterson, m. 189, 

414, b. 626 

Patterson, pr. 

310, 

m. 320 d. 

626, 

Patch, d. 

631 

Pay, d. 

96 

Pearce 

189 

Peckham 

198 

Pelly 

94 

Penny, a. 

536 

Pender, m. 

95 

Pcppin, d. 

530 

Pemval rf. 311 

,414 

Petrie 

633 

Peter, d. 

189 

Pctras, m. 

310 

Pelre, pr. 

188 

Phipps a. 310, b. 


(iJ6 

Pinnah, m. 

208 

Pickersg.il, pr. 188, 


310 

Pitman, in. 

530 

Playfair, b. 91 

, 189 

Plowden, b. 

626 

Podmore, b. 9“ 

>,pr. 


531 

Pollock 

207 

Prison, f*. 

189 


655 


Prescott, d, 96, 
pr. 531 


Prendergast, pr. 


531 

Purnell, pr. 

631 

R. 


Raffles, pa. 

536 

Ranlim, d. 

314 

Randolph, b. 

208 

Hand, pr. 

531 

Rans, <i. 317, 

414 

Raudall, b. 

208 

Rainey <7. 189, 

207, 

b. 

415 

Raymond 

189 

Read, m. 

100 

Reade, d. 

208 

Rebello, d. 

530 

Reddiugton, d. 

100 

Reid, d. 

530 

Reilly 

207 

Renock, pr. 

414 

Reeves, rf. 

189 

Reynolds, pr. 

630, 

b. 94 

Ricketts, a. 

310 

Rice, b. 

94 

Richardson, b. 

94, 

104, pr. 

. 531 

Riddell, pr. 

531 

Rigordy, d. 

627 

Rist, d. 

104 

Roberts, d. 98, 

189, 

m. 96, 

530 

Robarts, d. 

645 

Robbins, d. 

96 

Robinson b. 314, 


317 

Rodgers, pr. 

531 

Rogers, m. 530, 0. 


94 

Ross, d. 96, b. 626 

Rotemeyer, d. 

192 

Rowland, nu 

415 

Rozario, d. 

415 

Rule, d. 

628 

Rundall, b. 

95 

Russell, m. 9.' 

>, »». 

104, 209, a. 

310, 

314, d . 627 


S. 


Sackville, pr. 

310, 


317 

Sal erne, in. 

631 

Salt, d. 

104 

Salmon, pr. 

94 

Salt well, d. 

96 

Sand ford, 1. 

189 

Sandys, pr. ] 

188, 


310 

Sandu itli, m. 645 

Sandwich, a. 

96 

Sarkics, d. 

189 

Satur, d. 

628 

Saunders, m. 

139, 

pr. 531,01.628 

Saunderson, * 

l 2\U 

s.uciy, m 

10 4 
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Sawers, pr. 

414 

Stafford, d. 100,627 

Trotter, 104, a 

.188 

Webster, d. 05,207 

Sayer, d. 

628 

Stanifortb 

104 

Trower, b. 

626 

Wedderburn, a. 534 

Scott, b. 95, 

628, 

Steels,* d. 

530 

Trueman, d. 

96 

Welland, pr. 188 

d. 96 

,628 

Stevens, d. 208, b. 

Tucker, d. 

208 

Wells 104 

Sealey, b. 

189 


536 

Tuilock, b . 

532 

Welsh, b. 95 

Seton, pr. 

192 

StephensoD, 

b. 95 

Tulloh, b. 

530 

Wemyss, b. 626 

Serestre, pr. 

192 

Stevenson, l 

>. 95 

'1 unney, m. 

209 

Weguelan, b. 94 

Seymour, m. 

208 

Sterling, b. 

532 

Turner, cr. 188, 

414, 

Wheeler, d . 98,317 

Sltawe, rf. 

189 

Stewart, b. 

95, d. 

b. 626, b. 

. 628 

White, d. 96, d. 

Shatv, b. 

189 

189, m. 189,207, 

Tumour 

198 

208, d. 311, b. 

Shapland, b. 

•626 


534 

Turtle, m. 

320 

626, £.628, d. 631 

Sheppard 

207 

Stifling, b. 

628 

Twining, h. 

645 

Whitehill, b. 631 

Sheffield, a. 

628 

Stokoe, b. 

417 

Twickenham ,£.208 

Wigzell, m. 645 

Sherman, b. 

626 

Stott, b. 

95 

Tyler, b. 

415 

Willoughby, 103 

.Sherriff, pr. 

188 

Stodard, d. 314, 628 

U. 


Williamson, d. 209 

Shore 

104 

Slrettell, pr 

. 310 

Uhtoff, a. 

314 

d. 53 7 

Shorn, b. 

94 

Street, b. 

189 

Urilla, d. 

96 

Wilcocke, d . 96 

Sihbald, m. 

425 

Stracey, d. 

626 

Usher, m. 

537 

Wilton, a. 94, d. 

Slddons, m. 

100 

Stratton , m. 

95 

V. 


62 7 

Simpson, m. 537, 

Svvinton, a. 

31«l, 

Vandenberg, h. 626 

Wilkinson, d. 208, 


Stoats, b. 626 
Sissmore, pr. 188 
Sivrac, m. 626 
Sladen, b. 95, d. 96 
Slade, d. 532 
Slighter, m. 415 
Smith, pr. 531, m. 

95, d. 207, 208 
Smoalt, a. 310, m . 
„ 631 

Smyth, a. 188, b. 
314, m. 626 

Sneyd, a. 98, m. 

104, pa. »t« 

Solmenibac, m. 530 
Spankie 206 
Spellersley 189 
Spoouer, d. 317 
Spottiswoode, b. 

208 

S P<7. *■ 97 

Stark, b. 415 
Starke, a. 98 
Stackhouse 317 
Stanley 192, d. 626 


Stridden, m. 96 
Syme, pr. 531 
T. 

Taylor, h. 95 
pr. 192, A. 314, 
pr. 414, pr. 531 
b. 626, d. 627. 
Tadman, b. 631 
Temple 104 

Thellusson 104 
Thompson, b. 94 
d. 96 

Thomas, pr. 414 

(.415 

Thornton 414 
Thriepland, rn. 209 
Thuillier, d. 631 
Tickell, b. 626 
Tirley, d. 626 
Tod, d. 311 

Tolfrey, <1. 98, 198 
Toone, m. 424 
Townley, b. 208 
Travers, m. 537 
Trimmer, pr. 531 


Venour, pr. 310 


96 

94 

208 


Viellet, d. 

Vos, b. 

Voyle, b. 

Vrignou, m. 415 
VV. 

Wade 198 

Wallace, b. 189 
b. 416, b. 631 
Waltars, d. 208 
Walters, 414,5.626 
Walrot, pr. 188 
Wallarton, ». 320 
Walker, *. 45, .m. 
98, m. 208, d. 
208, m. 626 
Wallich, b. 415, d. 

415 

Ward, b. 631 

Warden, d. 317 
Ware, d. 626 

Watts, h. 626 

Watson, b. 94, pr. 
414, pr. 531, d. 

532 

Webb, b. 626 



Wilson, 94,310, m. 

415, h. 626 
Williami, 104, pr. 

531, d. 626 
Wing, m. 104 
Winter, m. 189 
Woodcock, 633 
Wogan, 207, d. 189 
Woolfe, pr. 531 
Worsley, 104 
Wood, pr. 189,414 
Woodhonse, 5. 416 
Wright, o. 98, m. 

534 

Wroughton, 94,104 
Wyatt, 104, m.532 
Wynox, d. 532 
Wyse, b. 95, d. 96 
Y. 

Yates, d. 627 
Yeoman, 414, d. 

415 

Yonng, 103, 104, a. 

188, a. 207, 414 
Younge, pr. 531 
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